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PREFACE 


For about half a centuiy, Raja Rammohun Roy's works ate 
out of print. It is a pity that the writings of the greatest leader of 
modem Indian renaissance are beyond the reach of the people whom 
he had served. We consider it a sacred duty to bring them within 
reach of the public as it is idle to theorise about perfect editions 
when the original texts are not available for easy reference. We have 
tried to make the books as accurate as possible. In order to make the 
Raja's works available to the largest number of people, the price has 
been fixed low and the parts have been divided according to subjects. 
After reprinting the complete works, an additional volume vnll be 
published containing critical and bibliographical notes. An up-to-date 
biography of the Raja will form a separate velume. 


September 27, 

1945- 


Kaudas Nag 

DBBAJYOOI BUItMAN 
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MODERN ENCROACHMENTS 

ON THB 

ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMAUM 

ACCORDING TO 

HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE 


CAItCOTTA 


1822 



In 1856, Babu Rumaprusad Roy. son of the illustrious author, 
reprinted this treatise ^ith the following introduction : — 

"At this moment, when thousands of my countrymen have 
openly come forward to invoke the assistance of the I,egislature to 
suppress the abominations of Knlin Polygamy, I have deemed it 
proper to re-print the following small Tract, published by the late 
Raja Rammohun Roy in 1822. Those who have joined in the 
application to the l^egiriative body, will have the sati^action to see 
that my revered father, so far back as 1822, entertained sentiments 
on the subject of Kulin Polygamy similar to those which have now 
moved them to act in a way so independent of their prejudices, and 
so well fitted to confer incalculable benefits on the Hindu Community. 


CAtCUTTA, JuJy 12 , 1856. 


RUMAPRUSAD ROY.” 



BRIEF REMARKS 

bsgaxoing 

MODBRN BNOROACHME1IT8 

ON TBB 

ANCIENT RIGHTS OP FEMALES 


With a view to enable the public to fonn an idea of the state of 
civilization throt^out the greater part of the empire of Hindustan in 
ancient days,* and of the subsequent gradiud degradation introduced 
into its social and political constitution by arbitrary authorities, I am 
induced to give as an instance, the interest and care whidi our ancient 
legislators took in the promotion of the comfort of the female part of 
the community ; and to compare the laws of female inheritance which 
they enacted, and which afforded that sex the opportunity of enjoyment 
of life, with that which modems and our contemporaries have gradually 
introduced and established, to their complete privation, directly or 
indirectly, of most of those objects that tender life agreeable. 


* An an early age of dvilizationiWhen the diTision into oaitee wae first introdneed 
among the inhabitants of India, .the second tribe, who were appointed to defend and rule the 
country, haying adopted arbitrary anddesnotic practices, the others reyolted aoainst them; 
and under the personal command of the celebrated Parasuram, defeated the Royalists in seyerml 
battles, and put cruelly to death almost all the males of that tribe. It was at last resolved 
that the legislatiye authority should be confined to the first class who could have no shme in 
the actual government of tlie state, or in manadng the revenue of the country under any 
pretence; while the second tribe should eierm the executive authority. The consequence 
was, that India enjoyed peace and harmony for a srMt many centuries. The Brahmans 
having no expectation of holding an office, or of partaking of any kind of political promotion, 
devotM their time to scientific pursuits and religious austerity, and lived in poverty. Freely 
associating with all the other tribes they were thus able to know their sentiments, #and to 
appreciate the justness of their comidaints, and thereby to lay down such rules as were required, 
which often induced them to reoti^ the abuses that were practised* by the second tribe. But 
after the exj^tion of more than two thousand years, an absolute form of government came 
gradually again to prevail. The first class hav^ been induced to accept employments in 
political departments, became entirely dependent on the second tribe, and so unimportant in 
themselves, that they were oblijMd to explain away the laws enacted by their fore-fathers, 
and to institute ne^ rules according to the dictates of their contemporary princes. They were 
oonsidei^ as merely nominal Icgidators, and the whole power, wheuier legislative or executive, 
was in fact exercised by the Ra^ts. This tribe exerciM tyranny and oppression for a pwiod 
of about a thousand years, when Husulmans ftom Ghnsnee and Qhore, invaded the country, 
and finding it divided among hundreds of petty princes, detested by their respective subjects, 
conquered them all successively, and intrMuoea their own tyranmcal mtem of government, 
destroying temples, universities and all other sacred and literary establishments. At p^nt 
the whole empto (with the exception of a few provinces) has been plaeed under the British 
power, and some advantages have already been derived from the prudent management of its 
rulers, tom whole general character a hope of finton quiet and happiness is justly entertained. 
The succeeding generation wUl» however, be more adequate to pronounce on the real advantages 
of thisgovernmenli 
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AU the andent leavers tmanimoiidy awarded to a mother an 
equal share with her son in the property left by her deceased ViiisKiind, 
in order that die may spend her remaining days indep end ently of her 
diildren, as is evident from the following passages : 

Yajnavalkya. "After the death of a father, let a mother also 
inherit an equal share with her sons in the division of the property left 
by their father”* 

Katyayana., "The father being dead, the mother should inherit 
an equal diate with the son."f 

Nakada, "After the death of husband, a mother diould receive 
a diare equal to that of each of his sons."^ 

Vishnu Yhb i,EGISIATOR. "Mothers should be receivers of shares 
according to the portion allowed to the sons."§ 

Vrihaspati. "After his (the father’s) death a mother, the parent 
of his sons, should be entitled to an equd share with his sons ; their 
steip-mothers also to equal diates : but daughters to a fourth part of 
the shares of the sons.’’|| 

Vyasa. "The wives of a father by whom he has no male issue, 
are considered as entitled to equal shares with his sons, and all the 
grand-mothers {including the mothers and stepmothers of the father), are 
said to be entitled as mothers.’’^ 

This Muni seems to have made this express dedaration of ri^ts 
of step-mothers, omitting those of mothers, under the ideas that the 
latter were already sufficiently establidied by the direct authority of 
preceding lawgivers. 

We come to the modems. 

The author of the Dayabhaga and the writer of the Dayatattwa, 
the modem expounders of Hindu law (whose opinions are considered 
by the natives of Bengal as standard authority in the division of 
property among heirs) have thus limited the rights allowed to widows 
by the above ancient legislators. When a person is willing to divide 
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his property among his heirs during his lifetime, he should entitle only 
thn se wives by whom he has no issue, to an equal share with his sons ; 
but if he omit such a ^vidon, those wives can have no dainx to the 
property he leaves. These two modem expounders lay stress upon a 
passage of Yajnavalkya, which requires a father to allot equal shares 
to his wives, in case he divides his property during his life, whereby 
they connect the term “of a father," in the above quoted passage of 
Vyasa, viz., “the wives of a father. &c.," with the term “division" 
understood, that is, the wives by whom he has no son, are considered 
in the division made by a father, as entitled to equal shares with his 
sous; and that when sons may divide property among themselves 
after the demise of their father, th^ should give an equal share to 
their mother only, neglecting step-mothers in the division. Here the 
expounders did not take into their consideration any proper provision 
for step-mothers, who have naturally less hope of support from their 
step-sons than mothers can expect from their own children. 

In the opinion of these expounders even a mother of a single son 
should not be entitled to any share. The whole property should, in 
that case, devolve on the son ; and in case that son should die after 
the succession to the property, his son or wife should inherit it. The 
mother in that case should be left totally dependent on her son or on 
her son’s wife. Besides, according to the opinion of these expounders, 
if more than one son should survive, they can deprive their mother of 
her title, by continuing to live as a joint family (which has been often 
the case), as the right of a mother depends, as they say, on division, 
which depends on the will of the sons. 

Some of our contemporaries, (whose opinion is received as a verdict 
by Judical Courts,) have still further reduced the right of a mother to 
almost nothing, declaring, as 1 understand, that if a person die, leaving 
a widow and a son or sons, and also one or more grandsons, whose father 
is not alive, the property so left is to be divided among his sons and 
his grandsons, his widow in this case being entitled to no share in the 
property, though she mi^t have claimed an equal share, had a division 
taken place among those surviving sons and the father of the grandson 
while he was alive. * They are said to have founded their opinion on the 
above passage, entitling a widow to a share when property is to be divi- 
ded among sons. 

In short, a widow, according to the exposition of the law, can receive 


. *Thu esj^Uon hM been (1 un tdd) wt uide by the Sapteme Courtin oonteqnence 
w the JudgeB having prudently applied for tiie opuioni of other Pandits, which turned out to 
DO at variance with tnoee of the majority of the regular adviMie of the Court in pointa of Hindu 

low* 
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nothing when her husband has no issue by her ; and in case he dies 
leaving only one son by his wife, or having had more sons, one of whom 
happend to die leaving issue, die dull, in these cases, also have no clftim 
to the property ; and again, should any one leave more than one sur- 
viving son, and they, being unwilling to allow a diare to the widow, keep 
the property undivided, the mother can claim nothing in this instance 
also. But when a person dies, leaving two or more sons, and all of them 
survive and he inclined to allot a share to their mother, her right is in 
this case only valid. Under these expositions, and with such limitations, 
both step-mothers and mothers have, in reality, been left destitute 
in the dividon of their husband’s property, and the right of a 
widow exists in theory only among the learned, but unknown to the 
populace. 

The consequence is, that a woman who is looked up to as the sole 
mistress by the rest of a family one day, on the next, becomes dependent 
on her sons, and subject to the slights of her daughters-in-law. She 
is not authorized to expend the most trifling sum or dispose of an 
artide of the least value, without the consent of her son or dau^ter- 
in-law, who were all subject to her authority but the day before. Cruel 
sons often wound the fedings of their dq)endent mothers, dedding in 
favour of their own wives, when family disputes take place between 
their mothers and wives. Step-mothers, who often are numerous on 
account of polygamy, being allowed in these countries, are still more 
diamefully ne^ected in general by their step-sons, and sometimes 
dreadfully treated by their sisters-in-law who have fortunately a son 
or sons by their husband. 

It is not from religious prejttdices and early impressions only, 
that Hindu widows bum themsdves on the piles of their deceased 
husbands, but also from their witnessing the distress in which widows 
of the same rank in life are involved, and the insults and dights to 
whidi they axe daily subjected, that they become in a great measure 
regardless of their existence after the death of their husbands : and 
this indifference, accompanied with the hope of future reward held 
out to them, leads them to the horrible act of suicide. These restraints 
on female inheritance encourage, in a great d^ree, polygamy, a 
frequent source of the greatest misery in native families; a grand 
object of Hindus being to secure a providon for their male offering, 
the law, which relieves them from the necessity of giving an equal 
portion to their wives, removes a principal restraint on the indulgence 
of their inclinations in reqieet to the number they marry. Some of 
them, especially Brahmans of higher Imth, marry ten, twenty or 
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thirty women,* either for some small ccmsideration, or merely to 
gratify their brutal inclinations, leaving a great many of them, both 
during their life-time and after their death, to the mercy of their own 
pat ernal rdations. The evil consequences arising from such polygamy, 
the public may easily guess, from the nature of the fact itsetf, without 
my being reduced to the mortification of particularising those which 
are known- by the native public to be of daily occurrence. 

To these women there are left only three modes of conduct to 
pursue after the death of their husbands, ist. To live a miserable 
life as entire slaves to others, without indulging any hope of support 
from another husband, andly. To walk in the paths of unrighteousness 
for their maintenance and independence, srdly. To die on the fimeral 
pile of their husbands, loaded with the applause and honour of their 
neighbours. It cannot pass unnoticed by those who are acquainted 
with the state of society in India, that the number of female suicides 
in the single province of Bengal, when compared with those of any 
other British provinces, is almost ten to one : we may safely attribute 
this disproportion chiefly to the greater frequency of a plurality of 
wives among the natives of Bengal, and to their total neglect in 
providing for the maintenance of their females. 

This horrible polygamy among Brahmans is directly contrary 
to the law given by ancient authors; for Yajnavalkya authoria»s 
second marriages, while the first wife is alive, only under ei^t 
Gtrcumstances : isf. The vice of drinking spirituous liquors. 2 ndly. 
Incurable sickness. srdfy. Deception, ^hly. Barrenness. ^My. 
Extravagance. (Ahly. The frequent use of o&nsive language. yfAfy. 
Producing only female ofhprings. Or, WAy. Manifestation of hatted 
towards her husband.t 

Manu, ch. qth, v. Both. "A wife who drinks any spirituous 
liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord, who is 
incuraidy diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, may 
at all times be superseded by another wife."{ 

8ist. “A barren wife may be superseded by another in the 


* The horror of this practice is bo painful to the natural feelings of man that oven Madhab 
Singh* the late Rajah of Tirhoot* (though a Brahman himself}* through compassion* took upon 
himself (I am told) within the last half century* to limit Brahmans of his estate to four wives 
only. 
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ei|^th year ; ahe, whose duldren are all dead, In thn tenth ; she. who 
brings forth onfy daughters, in the eleventh ; ahe, who ia accustomed 
to i^eak unkindly, without dday.”* 

82nd. “But she, though, afflicted with illness, is bdoved and 
virtuous, must never be disgra^. though she may be superseded by 
another wife with her on conaent.“f 

Had a Magistrate or other public officer been authorised by the 
rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction to a second 
marriage during the life of a first wife, and to grant his consent only 
on sudi accusations as the foregoing being substantiated, the above 
I,aw might have been rendered effectual, and the distress of the female 
sex in and the number of suicides, would have been necessarily 

very mudi reduced. 

According to the following ancient authorities a daughter is 
entitled to one-fourth parf of the portion whidi a son can inherit. 

VsiHASPATi. “The daughters should have the fourth part of the 
portion to which the sons are entiUed"% 

Vishnu. “The rights of unmarri^ daughters shall be proportioned 
according to the riiares aUotted to the 8ons.“§ 

Manu, ch. 9ffi, V. xiS. “To the unmarried dauid^ters let their 
brothers ^ve portions out of their own allotments le^ectively. Bet 
give a fourth part of his own distinct share, and they who fed 
disindined to give this shall be condemned. “|| 

Yajnavauya. “Bet such brothers as axe already purified by 
the essential rites of life, purify by the perfonnanoe of ^ose rites the 
brothers that are left ty tiieir late father unputified ; let them also 
purify the sisters 1^ fflving them a fourth part of thehr own portion."^ 
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Eatyayaka.* "A fomtb part is dedared to be the diare of 
tmmanied dao^iteis, and thiee-fourtlis of the sons; if the fourth 
part of the property is so small as to be inadequate to defray the expenses 
attending their marriage, the sons have an exdusive ii{^t to the property, 
but shM defray the marriage ceremony of the sisters." 

But the commentator on the Dayabhaga sets aside the ri^^t of 
the daughters, dedaiing that they are not entitled to any diare in the 
pn^wrty left by their fathers, but that the expenses attending their 
matrkge diould be defrayed by the brothers. He founds his opinion 
on the foregoing passage of Manu and that of Yajnavalkya, which as 
he thinks, im|dy mere donation on the part of the brothers from their 
own portions for the disdiaige of the expenses of marriage. 

In the practice of our contemporaries a daughter or a sister is 
oftor a source of emolument to the Brahmans of less respectable caste, 
(who ate most numerous in Bengal) and to the Kayasthas of high caste. 
These so far from spending money on the marriage of their daughters 
or sisters, recdve frequently considerable sums, and generally bestow 
them in marriage on those who can pay most.f Such Brahmans and 
Kayasthas, I regret to say, frequently marry their female relations to 
men having natural defects or worn-out by old age or disease, merdy 
from pecuniary considerations, whereby they either bring widowhood 
upon them soon after marriage or render their lives miserable. They 
not otdy degrade themselves by such cruel and unmanly conduct, but 
violate entirely the express authorities of Manu and all other ancient 
law-givers, a few of which I here quote. 

Manu, ch. 3rd, v. 51. '‘I,et no father, who knows the law, 
recdve a gratuity, .however small, for giving his daughter in marriage ; 
since the man, who, through avarice, takes a gratuity for that purpose, 
is a sdlet of hm offspring.’’^ 

Ch. gth, V. 98. "But even a man of the servile class ought not 
to receive a gratuity when he gives his daughter in marriage, since a 
father who takes a fee o» that occasion, tacitly sells his daughter."^ 


t Rajah Kriahnaohandra, the great-grandfather of the proecnt ex-^Jah of Nadia, 
prevented thie cruel practice of the sale of daughters and sisters thoughout his ostato. 

If ^ OF* m I 
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V. zoo. “Nor, even in {onner biitbs, have we heard the Wiluotfs 
opprow the tadt sale of a daughter for a price, under the wnmA of 
gratuity.’’* 

Kasapa. “Those who, infatuated by avarice, give their own 
daughters in inarriage, for the sake of a gratuity, are the seUets of 
thdr daughters, the images of sin, and the perprtrators of a heinous 
iniquity.’’t 

Both common sense, and the law of the land Hpaignaf^ sudi a 
practice as an actual sale of females; and the bmnatiA and liberal 
amoi^ Hindus, lament its existence, as wdl as the ftiitnTiiin»4n<i 
of female rights in respect of inheritance introduced by modem ex- 
pounders. They, however, trust, that the humane attention of Govern- 
ment will be directed to those evils which are the chid sources of vice 
and misery and even of suicide among women ; and to this they are 
encoun^^ed to look forward by what has already been done in modifying, 
in criminal cases, some parts of the law enacted Mnbfttnmadflti I^egis- 
lators,to the happy prevention of many crud practices formerly established. 

How distresdng it must be to the female community and to those who 
interest themsdves in their behalf, to observe daily that several daughters 
in a rich family can prefer no claim to any portion of the property, whether 
real or personal, left by their deceased father, if a single brother be alive : 
while they (if bdonging to a Ktilin family or Brahman of higher rank) 
are eiqposed to be given in noarriage to individuals who have already seve- 
ral wives and have no means of maintaiuing them. 

Should a widow or a daughter widi to secure her right of mainte- 
nance, however limited, by having recourse to law, the learned 
Brahtrums, whether holding public situations in the courts or not, 
generally divide into two parties, one advocating the cause of those 
females and the other that of their adversaries. Sometimes in these 
or other matters respecting the law, if the object contended for be 
important, the whole community seems to be agitated by the exertions 
of the parties and of their respective friends in riMtnfag the verdict of the 
law against each other. In general, however, a consideration of the {diffi- 
culties attending a law suit, whidi a native woman, particularly a 
widow, is hardly capable of surmounting, induces her to forego her 
right ; and if idie continue virtuous, she is obliged to live in a miserable 
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state of dependence, destitute of all the comforts of life ; it too often 
happens, ho^never, that ^e is driven by constant unhappiness to seek 
refuge in vice. 

At the time of the decennial settlement in the year 1793, there 
were among European gentlemen so very few acquainted with Sanskrit 
and Hindu law that it would have been hardly possible to have formed 
a committee of European oriental scholars and learned Brahmans, 
capable of deciding on points of Hindu law. It was, therefore, highly 
judicious in Government to appoint Pandits in the different Zillah 
Courts of Appeal, to facilitate the proceedings of Judges in regard 
to such subjects. But as we can now fortunately find many European 
gentlemen capable of investigating legal questions with but little 
assistance from learned Natives, how happy would it be for the Hindti 
community, both male and female, were they to enjoy the benefits 
of the opinion of such gentlemen, when disputes arise, particularly on 
matters of inheritance. 

Lest any one should infer from what I have stated, that I mean to 
impeach, universally, the character of the great body of learned Hindus, 
I declare positively, that this is far from my intention. I only maintain, 
that the Native community place greater confidence in the honest 
judgment of European gentlemen than in that of thdr own countrymen. 
But, should the Natives receive the same advantages oi education that 
Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought up in the same notions of 
honour, they will, I trust, be found, equally with Europeans, worthy of 
the confidence of their couutr3'men and the respect of all men. 
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PREUMINARY NOTE 


Thb translation into English, by the celebrated Mr. H. T. 
Colebrooke, of the Dayabhaga, a work on Succession, ^n/l of an extract 
from the Mitakshara, comprising so much of the latter as relates 
to Inheritance, has furnished the principal basis of the arguments 
used in the following pages. I have also referred occasionally to the 
valuable remarks of the eminently learned sdiolar, in his preface and 
notes added to the original work. In quoting the Institutes of Manu, 
I have had recourse to the translation of this code of Eaw by the most 
venerable Sir WiitUAH Jones, that no doubt may entertained ns to 
the exactness of the interpretation. Only one text of Vriha^ati, the 
Legislature, and one passage quoted in another part of the Mitakshara, 
which has not been translated by Mr. Colebrooke, have been unavoid- 
ably rendered by myself. I have, however, taken the precaution to 
cite the original Sanskrit, that the reader may satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of my translation. 
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India, like other large empires, is divided into several extensive 
provinces, principally inhabited by Hindus and Mussulmans. The 
latter admit but a small degree of variety in their domestic and 
religious usages, while the Hindus of each province, particularly those 
of Bengal, are distinguished by peculiarities of dialect, habits, dress, 
and forms of worship ; and notwithstanding th^ unanimously consider 
their ancient legp^tors as inspired writers, collectivdy revealing 
human duties, nevertheless there exist manifest discrepancies among 
them in the received precepts of dvil law. 

2. When we examine the language spoken in Bengal, we find 
it widely different from that of any part of the western provinces, 
(though both derived from the same origin) ; so that the inhabitants 
of the upper country require long residence to understand the dialect 
of Bengal ; and although numbers of the natives of the upper provinces, 
redding in Bengal, in various occupations, have sedningly familiarized 
themsdves to the Bengalees, yet the former are imperfectly understood, 
and distantly associated with by the latter. The language of 
Tdlingana and other provinces of the Dukhun not being of Sanskrit 
or^in, is still more strikingly different from the language of Bengal 
and tile dialects of the upper provinces. The variety observable in 
their respective habits^ and forms of dress and of worship, is by no 
means less striking than that of their respective languages, as must 
be sufficiently apparent in ordinary intercourse with these peoffie. 

3. As to the rules of civil law, similar differences have sdwa3rs 
existed. The Dayabhaga, a work by Jimutavahana, treating of 
inheritance, has been regarded by the natives of Bengal as of authority 
paramount to the rest of the digests of the sacred authorities : while 
the Mitakdiara, by Vijnaneswara, is uiheld, in like manner, through- 
out the upper provinces, and a great part of the Dukhun. The natives 
of Bengal and those of the upper provinces bdieve alike in the sacred 
and authoritative diaracter of the writings of Manu, and of the other 
Iqiitiating saints : but the former receive those precqits according to 
the interpretation given them by Jimutavahana, while the latter rdy 
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on the explanation of them by Vijnaneswaia. The more modern 
author, Jimotavahana, has oftcm found occasion to differ from the 
other in interpreting sacred passages according to his own views, most 
frequently supported by sound reasoning; and there have been thus 
created everlasting dissensions among their req)ective adherents, 
particularly with regard to the law of inheritance.* 

4. A European reader will not be surprised at the differences 
I allude to, when he observes the discrepancies existing between the 
Greek, Armenian, Catholic, Protestant, and Baptist churdies, who, 
thon^ they all appeal to the same authority, materially differ from 
eadi other in many practical points, owing to the different interpreta* 
tions given to passages of the Bible by the commentators they respectively 
follow. 

5. For further elucidation I here quote a few remarks from 
the preface to the translation of the Dayabhaga, and of a part of the 
Mitakshara, by Mr. Colebrooke, well known in the literary world, 
which are as follows. "It (t^ present volume) comprehends the 
cdebrated treatise of Jimutavahana on succession, which is constantly 
cited by the lawyers of Bengal, under the emphatic title of Dayabhaga, 
or 'inheritance' ; and an extract from the still more celebrated 
Mitakshara, comprising so much of this work as relates to inheritance. 
The range of its authority and influence is far more extensive than 
that of Jimutavahana's treatise, for it is received in all the schods of 
Hindu law, from Benares to the Southern extremity of the peninsula 
of India, as the chief groundwork of the doctrines which they follow, 
and as an authority from which they rarely dissent." (p. 4.) "The 
Bengal school alone, having taken for its guide Jimutavahana’s treatise, 
which is, on almost evey disputed point, opposite in doctrine to the 
Mitakdiara, has no deference for its authority.” (p. 4.) "But (between the 
Dayabhaga and the abridgments of its doctrines) the preference appeared 
to be decidedly due to the treatise of Jimutavahana himself, as wdl 
because he was the founder of this school, being the author of the doctrine 
whidi it has adopted, as because the subjects which he discusses, are 
treated by him with eminent abillly and great precision." (p. 5.) The 
following is a saying current among the learned of Bengal, confirming 
the opinion offered by Mr. Colebrooke : 

wram uhn qwmwnimiRir i 


*0f eighteen TreetiseB on various bxmnohes of Hindu Law« written by Jimntvahaana^ 
1 Inheritanoe alone it now generally to be met with. 
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"Opitiioiis are said to be of two kinds, one founded on the authority 
of the Dayabhaga, and the other opposed to (t ; (but) what is opposed to 
the Dayabhaga is not approved of by the learned.” 

6. From a regard for the usages of the country, the practice of the 
British courts in Bengal, as far as relates'to the law of inheritance, has 
been hitherto consistent with the principles led down in the Dayabhaga, 
and judgments have accordingly been given on its authority in many 
most important cases, in which it differs materially from the Mitakshara. 
I notice a feW important cases of frequent occurrence, which have 
been fuUy discussed, and invariably decided by the judicial tribunals 
in Bengal, in conformity with the doctrines of Jimutavahana. 

First. If a member of an undivided family dies, leaving no male 
issue, his widow shall not be entitled to her husband's share according 
to the Mitakshara : but accordii^ to the Dayabhaga, she shall inherit 
such undivided portion.** 

Second. A childless widow, inheriting the property of her 
deceased husband, is authorized to dispose of it, according to the 
Mitakshara ; but according to the Dayabhaga, she is not entitled to 
sell or give it away.f 

Third. If a man dies, leaving on£ daughter having issue, and 
another without issue, the latter shall inherit the property^ left by 


*Mitak8hara, Ch. 11, Sec. i, Article 39.. ^'Therefore it is a settled rule, that a wedded 
wife, being chaste, takes the whble estate of a man, who, being »eparatedfrom hi» ro-heirs, and no/ 
auhaequenUy reunited with them, dies leaving no male issue.*’ 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Sec. i. Art. 43. **But, on failure of heirs down to the son’s grandson, 
the wife, being inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, because she performs acta spiiitually 
beneficial to her husband from the date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the moment 
of their birth,) succeeds to the estate in their default.** 

Ditto, ditto, Art. 19 *'Some reconcile the contradiction, by saying, that the preferable 
right of the brother supposes him either to be not separated or to be reuniM ; and the widow’s 
right of succession is relative to the estate of one who was separated from his co-Aetrs, and not 
reunited with them. (Art. 20). That is contrary to a passago of Vrihaspati.” 

fMitakshara, Gh. 11, See. zi. Art. 2. **That, which was given oy the father, mother, by 
the husband, or by a brother ; and that, which was presented (to ihe bride) by the maternal 
uncles and the rest (as paternal uncles, maternal aunts, ft o.) at the time of the wedding, More 
the nuptial fire ; and a (^t on a second marriage, or gratuity on account of supersession, as will be 
subsequently explained, (’To a woman whose husbancLmarnes a second wife let him give an equal 
sum as a compensation for the supersession.’) And also property which she may have aqcuiied 
by inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure, or finding, are denominated by Manu, and the rest, 
woman^s property*' 

Dayabhaga, Gh. XI, Sec, i. Art. 56 , '*But the wife must onhf enjoy her husband's estate 
after his demise. She is not entitled to make a gift, mortgage, or sale of it.” 

(Bfitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. ii.. Art. 4. ”If the competition be between air unprovided 
and an enriched daughter, lAs wnprowdsd one fiihenis : but, on failure of such, the emi&ed one 
succeeds,” Ac. Ch.II, Sec. zi. Art. 18. ''Unpovided are such ae are destitute of wealth or 
without issue.” Hence a provided or enriched one, is such as has riches or issue. 

Dayabhaga, Ch. Xl, Sec. ii. Art. 8. ”Therefore, the doctrine should be respected, which 
Dikshita maintams, namely, that a daughter who is mother e/ male issue, or who is Ukdy 
to beosme so. Is eompetent to inherit, not one, who is a widow, or is barren^ or fails In beaiiqg 
issuer or bearing none but daughter or from some other cause,” 

pmi 
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her father, according to the Mitakshara ; while the former shall receive 
it, according to the Dayabhaga. 

Fourth. If a man dies without issue or brothers, leaving a 
sister’s son and a paternal tmde, the latter is entitled to the property, 
according to the Mitakshara; and the former, according to the 
Dayabhaga.* 

Fifth. A man, having a share of undivided real property, is not 
authorized to make a sale or gift of it without the consent of the rest 
of his partners; according to the Mitakshara ; but according to the 
Da 3 rabhaga, he can dispose of it at his free will.t 

Sirth. A man in possession of ancestral real property, though 
not under any tenure limiting it to the successive generations of his 
family, is not authorized to dispose of it, by sale or gift, 'without the 
consent of his sons and grandsons, according to the Mitakshara ; while, 
according to the Dayabhaga, he has the power to alienate the property 
at his free 'will.^ 

^Mitakshara, Ch. II, Seo. y. (beginning with the phrase, **If there be not even brother's 
son's, &o.) Art. 4. “Here, on failure of the father's descendants (including father's son and 
grandsons), the heirs are suooessiYely the paternal grandmother, the paternal grandfather, ihe 
undeB and their sons." 

Daydbhaga Ch. XI, Seo. vi. Art. 8. “But, on failure of heirs of the father down to the 
great-grandson, it must be understood, that the succession devolves on the ftUher '9 daughUr*8 
son (in prefarenee to ihe uncle*') 

t Mitakshara, Ch. I, Seo. i. Art. 30. “The following passage, 'separated kinsmen, as 
thow who are unseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables, for one has not power over the 
whole, to make a gift^ sale or mortgi^,’ must be thus interpret^ : among uneeparated kinmtn, 
the eonaenl ofaU is indiepeneMy requUUet because on one is fully empowered to make an alienation, 
since the estate is in common ; but among separated kindred, the consent of all tends to the faci- 
lity of the transaction, by obviating any future doubt, whether thev be separate or united ; it 
is not required on account of any want of sufficient power in the single owner, and a transaction 
is oonse^ently valid even without the consent of separated kinsmen." 

Dayabnaffa Ch. II, Seo. zxvii. “For here also (in the very instance of land held in 
oommom) tu in the caae of other goode^ there equally exists a property consisting in the power of 
HepomUatpUaeure*' 

(Mitakshara, Ch. I, Sec. i. Art. 27. “Therefore, it is a settled point, that property, in 
the paternal or ancestral estate, is, hy birth, (although) the father have independent power in the 
disposal of effbots other than, immoveables, for indispcmsable acts of duty, and for purposes pre- 
seribed by text oflaw, as gift through affection, supTOTtofthe family, relief from distress, and so 
forth; but he is subject to the control ofhis sons and the rest, in regard to the immoveable estate, 
whether acquired by himself or inheriiedfrom hisfiUher or other predeeeeeor ; since it is ordained, 
^Though Immoveables or bipeds have been acquired ^ a man himself, a gift or sale of them 
ahouldf not be made without convening all the sons. Tney who are bom, and they who are yet 
nnbegotten and they who are still in the womb, require the means of support : no gift or sale 
should therefore be n^e.* " 

Ditto, Ch. I, Seo. v. Art. 10. “Consequently, the difference is this ; although he have 
a right by }>irth in his father's and in his grandfather's property, still since, he is dependent 
on ms fathw, in regard to the paternal estate, and snee the father has a predominant interest, 
as it was acquired by himself, the son must acquiesce in the father's disposal of his own ac- 
quired prop^y ; hut, Binee both have indieeriminaUly a rightin the greMfather'e estate, the 
son has a power of interdiction (if the father bo dissipating the propi^y.)" 

Dayabhaga, Ch. II., Seo. zzviii. "But the texts of vyasa, exhibitiiig a prohibition, are 
intended to show a moral offence, since the fr/inily is distressed by sale, or other tramffer, 
which argues a dft^tion in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are 
aef sMMd to iaestiilBfe the sale or other transfer,'* Ditto, Seo. xxvf, and Seo. xlvi. 
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7. Numerous precedents in the decisions of the civil courts in 
Bengal, and confirmations on appeal by the King in council, clearly 
shew that the exposition of the law by the author of the Dayabhaga, 
as to the last mentioned point, so far from being regarded as a dead 
letter, has been equally, as in other points, recognized and adopted by 
the judicial authorities both here and in England. The consequence 
has been, that in the transfer of immoveable property the natives of 
Bengal have hitherto firmly relied on those judicial decisions as con- 
firming the ancient usages of the country, and that large sums of 
money have consequently been laid out in purchase of land with- 
out reference to any distinction between acquired and ancestral 
property. 

8. Opinions have been advanced for some time past, in, opposition 
to the rule laid down in the Dayabhaga, authorizing a father to make 
a sale or gift of ancestral property, without the consent of his sons and 
grandsons. But these adverse notions created little or no alarm ; 
since, however individual opinions may run, the general principles 
followed by every Government are entirely at variance with the practice 
of groundlessly abrogating, by arintrary decision, sudi civil laws of a 
conquered country as have been clearly and imperatively set forth in 
a most authoritative code, long adhered to . by the natives, and 
repeatedly confirmed, for upwards of half a century, by the judicial 
officers of the conquerors. But the people are now struck with a 
mingled feeling of surprize and alarm, on being given to understand 
that the Supreme Daw Authority in this country, though not without 
dissent on the Bench, is resolved to introduce new maxims into the 
law of inheritance hitherto in force in the province of Bengal ; and 
has, accordingly, in comformit}' with the doctrines found in the 
Mitakshara, dedared every disposition by a father of his ancestral real 
property, without the sanction of his sons and grandsons, to be null 
and void . 

9. We are at a loss how to reconcile the introduction of this 
arbitrary change in the law of inheritance with the principles of justice, 
with reason^ or with regard for the future prosperity of the country 
it appears inconsistent with the principles of justice ; because a judge, 
although he is obliged to consult his own understanding, in interpreting 
the law in many dubious cases submitted to his decision, yet is required 
to observe strict adherence to the established law, where its language 
is clear. In every country, rules determining the rights of succession 
to, and alienation of property, first originated either in the 
conventional choice of the people, or in the discretion of the hi^^iest 

••ris a?5«aTI?': '.M-GaTTA 
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authority, secular or spiritual ; and those rules have been subsequently 
established by the conunon usages of the country, and confirmed by judi- 
cial proceedings. The principles of the law as it exists in Bengal having 
been for ages familiar to the people, and alienations of landed property 
by sale, gift, mortgage, or succession having been for centuries conduc- 
ts in rdiance on the legality and prepetuity of the system, a sudden 
change in the most essential part of those ndes cannot but be severely 
fdt by the community at large ; and alienations being thus subjected to 
legal contests, the ‘courts will be filled with suitors, and ruin must triumph 
over the welfare of a vast proportion of those who have their chief interest 
in landed property. 

10. Mr. Colebrooke justly observes, in his Preface to the translation 
of the Dayabhaga, that "The rules of succession to property being in their 
nature arbitrary, are in all systems of law merely conventional. Admi- 
tting even that the sitccession of the offspring to the parent is so obvious 
as almost to present a natural and universal law, yet this very first rule 
is so variouriy modified by the usages of different nations, 'that its appli- 
cation at least must be acknowledged to be fotmded on consent rather 
than on reasoning. In the laws of one people the rights of primogeniture 
are established ; in those of another the equal succession of all the male 
offspring prevails ; while the rest allow the participation of the female with 
the male issue, some iil equal, other in unequal proportions. Succession 
by rij^t of representation and the daim of descendants to inherit in the 
order of proximity, have been respectively established in various nations 
according to the d^ee of favour with which they have viewed those 
opposite pretensions. Proceeding from lineal to collateral succession, 
the diversity of laws prevailing among different nations, is yet greater, 
and still more forcibly argues the arbitrariness of the rules." (page i.) 

zi. We are at a loss how to reconcile this arbitrary diange with 
reason ; because, any beit^ capable of reasoning would not, I think, 
countenance the investiture, in one person, of the power of legiriation 
with the office of judge. In every civilized country, rules and codes' 
are found proceeding from one authority, and thek execution left to 
another. Experience shews that unche^ed power often leads the 
best men wrong, and produces general mischief. 

12. We axe unable to reconcile this arbitrary change with regard 
for the future prosperity of the country ; because the law now proposed, 
preventing a father from the disposd of ancestral pr(^>erty, without 
the copsent of his son and grandson, would inunediatdy, as I observed 
before; subject all past transfers of land to legal contest, and would 
at once render this large and fertile province a scene of confusion and 
misery. Besides, Bengal has been always lemai^ble for her riches. 
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insomuch as to have been styled by her Muhammadan conquerors 
"Junmitoolbdad,” or paradise of regions ; during the Briti^ occupa* 
tion of India especially, idie has been manifoldly prosperous. Any 
one possessed of landed property, whether sdf-acquited or ancestral, 
has been able, under the long establi^ed law of the land, to procure 
easily, on the credit of that property, loans of money to lay out oh 
the improvement of his estate, in trade or in manufacturers, whereby 
he enriches himself and his family and benefits the country. Were 
the change which it is threatened to introduce into the law of inlif^faitiPA 
to be sanctioned, and' the privilege of dis>osing of ancestral property 
(though not-entailed) without the consent of heirs be fienied to land- 
holders, they being incapacitated from a fme disposal of the property 
in their actual possession, would naturally lose the credit thqr at 
present enjoy, and be compelled to confine their concerns to the extent 
of their actual savings from their income ; the consequence would be, 
that a great majority of them would tmavoidably curtail their tea* 
pective establishments, much more their luxuries, a circumstances 
which would virtually impede the progress of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Is there any good policy in reducing the native of B en gal 
to that degree of poverty which has falleir upon a great part of the 
upper provinces, owing, in some measure, to the wretched restrictions 
laid down in the Mitakshara, their standard' Iftw of inheritance ? Do 
Britons experience any Convenience or disadvantage owing to the 
differences of legal institutions between England and Scotland, or 
between one county of En^and and another ? What would Knglialimoti 
say, were the Court of King’s Bench to adopt the law of Scotland, as 
the foundation of their decisions regarding legitimacy, or of Kent, in 
inheritance ? Every liberal politician wiU, 1 think, coincide with me, 
when I say, that in proportion as a dependent kingdom approximates 
to her guardian cortntry in manners, in statutes, in religion, and in 
social and fiomestic usages, their recCocal rdation flourii^. and 
thwT mutual affection increases. 

13. It is said that the change proposed has forced itsdf on the 
notice of the Bench upon the following premises: — 

1st. Certain writings, such as the institutes of Mwu and others, 
esteemed as sacred by Hindus, are the foundation of their law of in- 
heritance. andly. That Jimutavahana, the author of the Dayabhaga, 
is but a commentator on those writings. 3rdly. That from these 
drcumstances, such part of the commentary by Jimutavahana as 
gives validity to a sale or gift by a father of hb ancestral immoveables, 
without the consent of his son and grandson, being obviously at variance 
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with sacred precepts found on the same subject, diould be rejected, 
and all sales or gil^ the kind be annulled. 

14. I agree in the first assertion, that certain writiii^ receh^d 
by Hindus as sacred, are the origin of the Hindu law of inheritance, 
but with this modification, that the writings supposed sacred are only, 
when consistent with sound reasoning, considered as imperative, as 
Mann plainly dedarSs : “He alone comprehends the system of duties, 
religious and civil, who can reason, by rules of logic, agreeably to the 
Veda, on the general heads of that system as revealed by the holy 
sages.” Ch. zii, v. 106. Vrihaspati,. “Let no one found conclusions 
on the mere words of Sastras : from investigations without reason, 
rdigious virtue is lost.”* As to the second position, I first beg to 
ask, whether or not it be meant by Jimutavahana's being styled a 
commentator that he wrote commentaries upon all or any of those 
sacred institutes. The fact is, that no one of those sacred institutes 
bears his comment. Should it be meant that the author of the 
Dayabhaga was so far a commentator, that he called passages from 
difierent sacred institutes, touching every particular subject, and 
o^aminiiig their purport separately and collectively, and weighing 
the sense dedudble from the context, has offered that opinion on the 
subject which appeared to agree best with the series of passages cited 
collectivdy, and that when he has foimd one passage apparently at 
variance with another, he has laid stress upon that which seemed the 
more reasonable and more conformable to the general tenor, giving 
the other an interpretation of a subordinate nature, I readily concur 
in giving him the title of a commentator, though the word expounder 
would 1)6 more applicable. By way of illustration, I give here an 
instance of what I have advanced, that the reader may readily 
determine the sense in which the author of the Dayabhaga should be 
considered as a commentator, 

15. In laying down rules “on succession to the estate of one who 
leaves no male issue,” this author first quotes (Ch. xi, page 158) the 
following text of Vriha^ti: “In scripture and in the code of law, 
as well as in popular practice, a wife is declared by the wise to be half 
the body of her husband, equally sharing the fruit of pure and impure 
acts. Of him, whose wife is not deceased, half the body survives ; 
how then should another take his property, while half his person is 
alive ? Let the wife of a deceased man, who left no male issue, take 
his share notwithstanding kinsmen, a father, a mother, or uterine 
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brother, be present,” &c. He next cites the text of Yajnavalkya, 
(p. 190) as follows : — ^"The wife and the daughters, also bo^ parents, 
brothers likewise, and their sons, gentiles, cognates, a pupil, and a 
fellow student : on failure of the first among these, the next in order 
is indeed heir to the estate of one, who departed for heaven leaving 
no male issue. This role extends to all persons and dasses.” The 
author then quotes a text from the Institutes of Vishnu, ordaining 
that “the wealth of him who leaves no male issue, goes to his wife ; on 
failure of her, it devolves on dau^ters ; if there be none, it belongs 
to the mother,” &c. Having thus collected a series of pass^es from 
the Institutes of Vrihaspati, Yajnavalkya, and Vishnu, and exafiuned 
and weighed the sense dedudble from the context, the author offers 
his opinion on the subject. "By this text, (by the seven texts of 
Vrihaspati, and by the text of Yajnavalkya,) relating to the order of 
succession, the right of the widow, to succeed in the first instance, is 
declared.” “Therefore, the widow’s right must be affirmed to extend 
to the whole estate.” (p. 161.) 

16. The same author afterwards notices, in page 163, several 
texts of a seemingly contrary nature, but to which he does not hesitate 
to give a reconciling interpretation, without retracting or modifying 
his own decision. He quotes Sankha and Likhita, Paithinasi, and 
Yama, as declaring, “The wealth of a man who departs for heaven, 
leaving no male issue, goes to his brothers. If there be none, his 
father and mother take it ; or his eldest wife, or a kinsman, a 'pupil, 
or a fellow student.” Pursuing a train of long and able discussion, 
the author ventures to declare the subordinancy of the latter passage 
to the former, as the conclusion best supported by reason, and most 
conformable to the general tenor of the law. He b^ins saying, (p. 109,) 
“From the text of Vishnu and the rest, (Yajnavalkya and Vrihaspati), 
it clearly appears, that the succession devolves on the widow, by failure 
of sons and other (male) descendants, and this is reasonable; for 
the estate of the deceased should go first to the son, grandson, and 
great grandson.” He adds, on page 170, pointing out the ground on 
which the priority of a son’s claim is founded, a ground which is ap> 
plicable to the widow’s case also, intimating the superiority of a 
widow’s claim to that of a brother, a father, &c. “So Manu declares 
the right of inheritance to be founded on benefits conferred. ‘By the 
eldest son, as soon as bom, a man becomes the father of' male issue, 
and is exonerated from debt to his ancestor ; such a son, therefore, is en- 
titled to take the heritage.”' The author next diews, that as the benefits 
conferred by a widow on her deceased husband, by observing a life of 
austerity, are inferior only to those procured to 1^ by a son, grandson. 
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and great grandson, her ri{^t to succession diould be next to theirs in 
point of .order, (p. 173.) "But, on failme of heirs down to the son’s 
grandson, the wife,, being inferior in pretensions to sons and the test, 
because she performs acts iquritually beneficial to her husband from 
the date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the moment of 
their birth,) succeeds to the estate in their default." He thus concludes : 
'"Hence (since the wife's ri^t of succession is founded on reason) the 
construc^n in the next of Sankha, &c., must be arranged by con- 
nexion of remote terms, in. this manner : ‘The wealth of a man, who 
departs for heaven, leaving no male issue, let his ddest (that is, his 
most excdlent) wife take ; or in her default, let the parents take it : 
on failiue of them, it goes to the brothers.’ The terms ‘if there be none,’ 
(that is, if there be no wife,) which occur in the middle of the text, are 
connected both with the preceding sentence ‘it goes to his brothers,’ 
and with the subsequent one, ‘his father and mother take it.' For 
the text agrees with passages of Vishnu and Yajnavalkya, (which 
dedare the wife’s right,) and the reasonableness of this has been already 
shewiL’’ (p. 174.) 

17. It is, however, evident that the author of the Dayabhaga 
ipves here an apparent preference to the authority of one party of the 
saints over that of the other, 'though both have equal claims upon his 
reverence. But admitting that a Hindu author, an expounder of their 
law, sin against some of the sacred writers, by withholding a blind 
submission to their authority, and likewise that the natives of the 
country have for ages adhered to the roles he has laid down, con- 
adering them reasonable, and calculated to promote thdr social 
interest, though seemingly at variance with some of the sacred authors ; 
it is those holy personages alone that have a right to avenge them* 
sdves upon such eaqumnder and his fdlowets; but no individual of 
mere secular authority however high, can, I think, justly assume to 
himsdf the office of vindicating the sacred fathers, and ponisfaing 
sjnritoal insubordination, by introducing into the existing law an 
overwhdming change in the attempt to restore obedience. 

18. In tins apparent heterodoxy, I may observe, Jimutavahana 
does not stand single. The author of the Mitafadiara also has, in 
following, very properly, the established privilege of an eiqtounder, 
reconciled, to reason, by a construction of his own, sudi sacred texts 
as appear to him, when taken literally, inconsistent with j'ustice or 
good sense. Of this, numerous instances mi^t easily be adduced, 
but the prindpte is so invariably adopted by this dass of writers, that 
the following may suffice for examples. The author of the Ifitakshara 
first quotes (Ch. I, Sec. iii. Arts, 3 and 4, pp. 263-285) the three 
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following text of Manu, allotting the best portion of the heritage to 
the ddest brother at the time of partition. "The portion deducted 
for the eldest is the twentieth part of the heritage, with the best of 
all the chattds ; for the middlemost half of that ; \ot the youngest, a 
quarter of it" "If a deduction be thus made let equal shares of ^ 
residue be alloted ; but if there be no deduction, the shares must be 
distributed in this manner ; let the eldest have a double riiate, and the 
next bom a riiare and a half, and the younger sons each a share ; thus 
is the law settled."* The author of the Mitakriiara then offers his 
opinion in direct opposition to Mauu, saying, "The author himsdff 
has sanctioned an unequal distribution when a division is made during 
the father’s life time. him either dismiss the eldest with the 
best riiare, &c.'{ Hence an unequal portion is admissible in every 
period. How then is a restriction introduced, requiring that sons 
should divide only equal shares? (Art. 4.) The question is thus 
answered : ‘Tme, this unequal partition is found in the sacred or- 
dinances ; but it must not be practised, because it is abhorred by the 
world, (for) it secures not celestial bliss’ ; § as the practice (of offering 
bulls) is riiunned, on account of popular prejudice, notwithstanding 
the injunction, ‘Offer to a venerable priest a bull or a large goat’ ; and 
as the riaying of a cow is for the same reason disused, notwithstanding 
the prqcept, ‘Slay a barren cow as a victim consecrated to Mitra and 
Varuna.’ "|| By adverting to the above exporition of the law, wje find 
that the objection of heterodoi^, if urged against the authority of the 
Dayabhaga, is equally applicable to that of the Mitakriiara in its full 
extent, and may be thus established, ist. Certain writings, such 
as the institutes of Manu and of others, esteemed sacred by Hindus, 
are the foundation of the law of inheritance. 2ndly. Vijnaneswara 
(author of the Mitakriiara) is but commentator on those writings. 
3rdly. Therefore, such part of Ihe commentatry of Vijnaneswara 
as indiscriminatdy entitles all brothers to an equal i^are, being 
obviouriy at variance with the precepts of Manu found on the subject, 
should be rejected, and the best and tire largest portion of the heritage 
be allotted to the eldest brother, by judicial authorities; according 
to the letter of the sacred text. Again, take the Mitakshara, Ch. I, 
Sec. I, Art. 30, p. 257. "The following passage, ‘Separated Idnsmen, 

*ManUf Gh. is, v. 112, ▼. 110 and 117. 

fYajnavidkya. 

lYaJnavalkya. 

passage of Yajoavalkya, accoiding to the quotation of Mitra Misbra in the 
Viiamitrodaya, but asoriM to Manu in Balrabhatta's commentary. It has not, howcYer, 
been found either in Mhuin’s or Yajnava1kya*e Institutes.** — (Mr. Colebrooke.) 

g Passage of the Veda. 
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as those who are onsqmrated, are equal in respect of immoveables, 
for one has not power over the whole to make a gift, sale, or mortage; 
must be thus inte^reted ; ’Among unseparated Iritmtnow, the consent 
of all is indispensably requisite, because no one is fully empowered 
to make an alienation, since the estate is in common’ ; but among 
separated kindred, the consent of all tends to the facility of the 
transaction, by obviating any future doubt, whether they be s^utrate 
or united : it is not required, on account of any want of sufficient 
power in the single owner, and the transaction is consequently valid 
even withont the consent of separated kinsmen" Ditto, Ch. I, Sec. ii. 
Art. 28, p. 316. "The legitimate son is the sole heir of his father’s 
estate ; but, for the sake of innocence, he should give a maintenance 
to the rest.’ This text of Manu must be considered as applicable to 
a case, wheie the adopted sons (namely, the son given and the rest) are 
disobedient to the legitimate son and devoid of good qualities.’' 

ig. I now proceed to the consideration of the last point, as the 
ground on which the change proposed is alleged to be fotmded. The 
judge of its validity we should ascertain whether the interpretations 
given by the author of the Dayabhaga, to the sacred texts, touching 
the subject of free dispo.sal by a father of his ancestral property, are 
obviously at variance with those very texts, or if they are conformable 
to sound reason and the general purport of the passages cited col- 
lectively on the same subject. With this view I shall here repeat, 
methodically, the series of passes quoted by the author of the 
Dayabhaga, relating to the above point, as well as his interpretation 
and elucidation of the same. 

20. To shew the independent and exclusive right of a father in 
the preperty he possesses, (of course with the exception of estates 
entailed) the author first quotes the following text of Manu. After 
the (death of the) father and the mother, the brethren, being assem- 
bled, must divide equally the paternal estate : For they have not power 
over it, while their parents live. Ch. 1, Sec. 14 (p. 8). He next quote.-; 
Devala : "When the father is deceased, let the sons divide the father’s 
wealth ; for sons have not ownership while the father is alive and free 
from defect.” Ch. I, Sec. 18 (p. 9.) After a long train of discussion, 
the author appeals to the above texts as the foundation of the law he 
has expounded, by saying, "Hence the text of Manu, and the rest (as 
Devala) must be taken as shewing, that sons have not a right of owner- 
^p in the wealth of the living parents, but in the estates vi both 
when deceased.” Ch. I Sec. 30, (pp. X3 14*) 

21. To illustrate the position that the father is the sole and in- 
dependent owner of the property in his possession, whether . self- 
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acqttited or ancestral, the author thus proceeds : "A division of it 
does not take place without the father’s dioice ; since Manu, Narada, 
Gptama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and I^ikhita, and others (in the 
following passages, ‘they have not power over it’ ; ‘they have not 
ownership while their father is alive and free from defect’ ; ‘while he 
lives if he desires partition’ ; ‘partitions of heritage by consent of the 
father, ; ‘partition of the estate being authorized while the father is 
living,’ &c.) declare without restriction, that sons have not a right to 
any part of the estate while the father is living, and that partition awaits 
his dtoice : for these texts, declaratory of a want of power and requiring 
the father’s consent, must relate also to property ancestral, since the 
sdme authom have not separately propounded a distinct period for the 
division of an estate inherited from an* ancestor." Ch. II, Sec. 8 (p. 25). 
The circumstances of the partition of estates being entirely dependent 
on the will of the father, and the son’s being precluded from demanding 
partition while the father is alive, sufficiently prove that they have 
not any right in the estate during his lifetime ; or dse the sons, as 
having property in the estate jointly with the father, would have been 
permitted to demand partition. Does not common sense abhor the 
system of a son’s being empowered to demand a division between 
himself and his father of the hereditary estate? Would not the birth 
of a son with this power, be considered in the light of a curse rather 
than a blessing as subjecting a father to the danger of having his 
peaceable possession of the property inherited from his own father or 
other ancestor disturbed ? 0 

22. The author afterwards reasons on those passages that are 
of seemingly contrary authority ; first quoting the text of Yajnavalkya, 
ds follows. “The owner^p of father and son is the same in land 
which was acquired by his father, or in a corrody, or in chatteb’’. 
He adepts the explanation given to this text by the most learned, the 
ancient Udyota, affirming that it “properly signifies, as rightly ex- 
plained by the learned Udyota, that, when one of two brothers, whose 
father is living, and who have not received allotments, dies leaving a 
son, and the other survives, and the father afterwards deceases, the 
text, declaratory of similar ownership, is intended to obviate the con- 
clusion, that the surviving sou alone obtains his estate, because he is 
next of kin. As the father has ownership in the grandfather’s estate ; 
so have his sons, if he be dead." Ch. 11, Sec. 9, p .25. The author 
then points out, that such interpretation given to the text, as declarcf 
the claims of a grandson upon the estate of his grandfather equal tu 
those of his father, while the father is living, is palpably objection- 
able ; for, if sons had ownership during the life of their father, in two 
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brothers, one of whom has male issue, and the other has none, the 
children of that one would participate, since (according to the opposite 
(pinion) they have equally ownership.” Ch. II, Sec. 11 (p. 26). He 
next quotes Vishnu : “when a father separates his sons from himself, 
his will regulates the division of his own acquired wealth. But in the 
estate inherited from the grandfather, the ownership of father and sons 
is eqtral.” Upon this text the author of the Dayabhaga justly remarks 
in the following terms. “This is very dear ; when the father separates 
his sons from himself, he may by his own choice, give them greater or 
less allotments, if the wealth were acquired by himsdf : but not so, if it 
were property inherited from the grandfather, because they have an 
eqital right to it. The father has not in such case an unlimited discr^ 
tion.” Ch. II, Sec. 17 (p. 27). That is, a father diinding his property 
among his sons, to separate thm from himsdf during lifetime, is not au- 
thorized to give them of his own caprice, greater or less allotments of his 
ancestral estate, as the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, “when a 
father separates his sons from himself,” &c., prohibits the free disposal 
by a father of his ancestral property only on the occasion of allotments 
among his sons to allow them separate establidrments. The author now 
conclusively states, that “Hence (since the text becomes pertinent, by 
taking it in the sense above stated, or because there is owirership restri- 
cted by law in respect of drares, and not an unlimited discretion), both 
opinions, that the mention of like ownership provides for an equal division 
between father and son in the case of property ancestral, and that it 
establishes the son's right to require partition, ought to be rejected.” 
Ch. II, Sec. 18 (p. 27). 

23. The author, thirdly, quotes Yajnavalkya. “The father is 
master of the gems, pearls and corals, and of all (other moveable 
property), but neither the father, or the grandfather, is so of the whole 
immoveable estate ;” arid points out the sense conveyed by the term 
“the whole,” found in the above passage, saying, "Since here also 
it is said the 'whole,' this prohibition forbids the gift or other alienation 
of the whole, because (inunoveables and similar possessions are) means 
of supporting the family.'' (Ch. 11, Sec. 23). 'Hiat is, the father is 
likewise master of the ancestral -estate, though not of the whole of it, 
irnplies that a father may fredy dispose of a part of his ancestral es- 
tate, even without committing a moral offence. This passage of 
Yajnavalkya, cited by the opposite party, who deny to the father the 
power of W disposd of ancestral estates, tons, in a great measure, 
against them, since it disapproves a sale or gift.by a father only of the 
whole of his ancestral landed property, while his sons are living, with- 
holding their consent. 
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24. To justify the di^>osal by a father, under particular circum- 
stances, even of the 'whole of his ancestral estate, without incurring a 
moral oience, the author adds, (Ch. II, Sec. 26.) “But if the family 
cannot be supported without selling the whole immoveable and other 
property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed of as appears 
from the obvious sense of the passage, and because it is directed, that 
‘a man should by all means preserve himself and because a sacred 
writer positivdy enjoins the maintenance of one’s family by all means 
possible, and prefers it to every other duty, “His aged mother and 
father, dutiful wife, and son under age, should be maintained even b} 
committii^ a hundred unworthy acts.* Thus directed Manu,” vide 
Mitakshara, Ch, II. Mann positively says : “A mother, a father, a wife, 
and son ahall not be forsaken ; he, who forsakes either of them, unless 
guilty of a deadly sin, shall pay six hundred panas as a fine to the king.’* 
(Ch. VIII, V. 389). 

25. He, fourthly, quotes two extraordinary texts of Vyasa, as 
prohibiting liie disposal, by a single parcener, of his share in the im- 
moveables, under the notion that each parcener has his property in 
the whole estate jomtly possessed. These texts are as follow : “A 
single parcener may not, without consent of the .rest, make a sale or 
gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of what is common to the 
family.’’ “Separated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are 
equal in respect of immoveables ; fdr one has not power over the whole 
to ^ve, mortgage, or sell it.’’ Upon which the author of the Daya- 
bhs^ remarks, Ch. II. Sec. 27 : “It shotild not be alleged that by the 
texts of Vyasa oqe person has not power to make a sale or other transfer 
of SUdi property. For here also (in the very instance of land held in 
common) as in the case of other goods, there equally exists a property 
consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure.’’ That is, a partner 
has, in common with the rest, an undisputed property existing either 
in the whole of the moveables, and immoveables, or in an undivided 
portion of them ; he, therefore, should not be, or cannot be, prevented 
from executing at his pleasure, a transfer of his right to another by a 
sale, gift, or mortgage of it. 

26. In reply to the question, what might be the consequence of 
disregard to the prohibitiou conveyed by the above texts of Vyasa ? 
the author says : “but the texts of Vyasa exhibiting a prohibition, 
are intended to shew a moral offence; since the family is distressed 
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by a sale, gift or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the person 
to make an ill use of hm power as owner. They are not meant to in- 
validate the sale or other transfer.” (Ch. II, Sec. 28.) A partner is 
as completely a Isgal owner of his own share, (either divided or un- 
divided) as a proprietor of an entire estate ; and consequently a sale 
or gift executed by the former, of his own share, ^ould, with reason, 
be considered equally valid, as a contract by the latter of 1^ sole estate. 
Hence prohibition of such transfer being clearly opposed to common sense 
and ordinary usage, ^ould be understood as only forbidding a derdic* 
tion of moral duty, coitunitted by those who mfringe it, and not as in- 
validating the transfer. 

27. In adopting this mode of exposition of the law, the author 
of the Dayabhsga has pursued the course frequently inculcated by 
Manu and others ; a few instances of which I beg to bring bri^y to 
the consideration of the reader, for the full justification of this author. 
Manu, the first of all Hindu legislators, prohibits donation to an un- 
worthy Brahman in the following terms — ”I,et no man, apprised of 
this law, present, even water to a priest, who acts like a cat, nor to 
him who acts like a bittern, nor to him who is unlearned in the Veda.” 
(Ch. IV, V. 192.) Let us suppose that in disr^ard to this prohibition 
a gift has been actudly made to one of those priests ; a question then 
naturally arises, whether this injunction of Mann's invalidates the 
gift, or whether such infringment of the law only renders the donor 
guilty of a moral offence. The same l^;islator, in continuation, thus 
answers ; “Since property, though legally gained, if it be given to either 
of those three, becomes prejudicial in the next world both to the giver 
and receiver.” (v. 193.) The same authority forbids marrying girls 
of certain descriptions, saying, “Let him not marry a girl with reddish 
hair, nor with any deformed limb, nor one troubled with habitual 
sickness, nor one either ^th no hair or with too much^ nor oqe im- 
moderately talkative ; nor one with inflamed eyes.” (Ch. Ill, v. 8.) 
Althou^ this law has been very frequently disregarded, yet no voidance 
of such a marriage, where the ceremony has been actually and regularly 
performed, has ever taken place ; it being understood that the above 
prohibition, not being supported by sound reason, only involves the 
brid^odm in the religious offence of disregard to a sacred precept. 
He again prohibits the acceptance of a gratuity, on giving a daughter 
in marriage naming every marriage of this description “Asura,” as 
well as declaring an Asura marriage to be illegal ; but daughters given 
in marriage, on receiving a gratuity have been always considered as 
legal wives, thotigh their fathers are r^arded with contempt, as guilty 
of a deadly sin. The passages above alluded to are as follow :• (Manu :) 
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“But even ft num the servile dass oi^hi not to receive a gratuity when 
he gives his dau^ter in marriage ; since a father, who takes a fee on 
that occasion, tacitly sells his daughter.’* (Ch. IX, v. 98'.) “When 
the biid^oom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsmen and to the damsel hersdf, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride ; that marriage is named "Asura” (Ch^. Ill, 
V. 31.) “But in this code, three of the five last are held legal, and two 
illegal, the ceremonies of Pisachas and Asuras must never be performed.’’ 
(Ch. in. V. 25.) 

28. The author finally quotes the following text : "Though 
immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himsdf, a gift 
or sale of them [should) not (&e made) by him, unless convening all the 
sons’’ ; and he proce^ affirming, “So likewise other texts as this, 
must be interpreted in the same manner (as before). For the words 
‘should’ and ‘be made’ must necessarily be understood.” (Ch. II, 
Sec. 29.) That is, there is a verb wanting in the above phrase “q gift 
or a sale not by him,” consequently “should” or “ou^t” and “be 
made” are necessarily to be inserted, and the phrase is thus read : "A 
gift or sale should not be or ought not to be made by him,” esq>ressing 
a prohibition of the free disposal by a father 'evefi of his self-acquired 
immoveables. This text also, says the author, cannot be intended to 
imply the invalidity of a gift or sale by a lawful owner ; but it shews 
a moral offence by breach of such a prohibition : “Since the family 
is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner.” Moreover, 
as Manu, Devala, Ootama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and likhita, and 
others represent a son as having no right to the property in possession 
ol the father, in the plainest terms, as already quoted in para. 2i, no 
son should be permitted to interfere with the free disposal by the 
father of the proper^ he actually* possesses. The author now con- 
dndes the subject wi^ this positive decision : “Therefore, since it is 
denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept is infringed by 
making one. But the gift or transfer is not null ; for a fact cannot 
be altered by a hundred texts.” (Ch. U, Sec. 30.) 

29. In illustration of this principle it may be observed, that a 

man legally possessed of immoveable property (whether ancestral or 
self-acquir^) has always been held req>onsible and punishable as 
owner, for acts occurring on his estate, ot a tendency hurtful to the 
peace of his nei^bouis or injurious to the community at large. Be 
even fmfeits his estate, if found guilty of treason ot crimes, 

thouf^ his sons and grandsons are living who have not connived at 
his guilt. In case of default on his part in the discharge of revenue 
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payable to Government from tbe estate, he is subjected to the privation 
of that property by public sale under the authority of Government. 
He is, in fact, under these and many other circumstances, actually 
and virtually adcnowledi^ to be the lawful and perfect owner of his 
estate ; a sale or gift by him of his property must therefore stand valid 
or unquestionable. Sacred writings although they prohibit such a sale 
or gift as may distress the family, by limiting their means of sub- 
sistence, cannot alter the fact, nor do they nullify what has been 
effectually done. I have already pointed out in the 37th paragraph 
the sense in which prohibitions of a similar nature should be taken, 
according to the authority of Manu, which the reader is requested not 
to lose s^ht of. Mr. Colebrooke judidou^y quotes (page 32) the 
observation made by Raghunandana (the celebrated modem expounder 
of law in Bengal) on the above passage of the Dayabhaga, ("A fact 
caimot be altered by a hundred torts,”) which is as follows : “If a 
Brahman be dain, '&e precept- ‘Slay not a Brahman’ does not annul 
the murder ; nor does it render the killing of a Brahman imposdble. 
What then ? It dedares the sin." Admitting for a moment that this 
sacred text (quoted in the Mitakshara also) be interpreted conformably 
to its apparent language and ^irit, it would be equally opposed to the 
argument of our adversaries, who allow a father to be possessed of 
power over his self-acquired property ; since the text absolutely denies 
to the father an independent power even over his self-acquired im- 
moveables, declaring, “Though immoveables and bipeds have been 
acquired by a man himself’' ftc,, &c. In what a strange situation is 
the father placed if such be really the law ! How thoroughly all power 
over his own possessions is taken away, and his credit reduced ! 

30. The author quotes also two passages from Harada, as 
confirming the course of reasoning which he has pursued, with r^ard 
to the independence claimable by each of all the co-hdrs in a joint 
property. The passages above alluded to are thus read : “When 
t^ere are many persons sprung from one man, who have duties apart 
and transactions apart, and are separate in budness and character, 
if they be not accordant in affairs, should they give or sell thdr own 
Glares, they do all that as they please ; for they are masters of their 
own wealth.” (Ch. II, Sec. 31.) 

31. After 1 had sent my manuscript to the Press, my attention 
was directed to an article in the "Calcutta Quarterly Mi^axine, No. VI, 
April— June, 1825,” being a Review of Sir F. W. McNaghten’s Com- 
siderations' dn Hindu Law. In th» essay I find an opinion offered by 
the writer tending to recommend that any disposal by a father of his 
ancestral immoveables ^uld be nullified, on the prindide that we 
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ought “to make that invalid which was considered inmoral" (p. 25) 
1 am surprised that this unqualified maxim ^ould drop from the pen 
of the presumed reviewer, who, as a scholar, stands very high in my 
estimation, and from whose extensive knovdedge more correct judgr 
meut might be expected. I<et us, however, apply this principle to 
practice, to see how far, as a general rule, it may be safely adopted. 

32. To marry an abandoned female, is an act of evil moral 
example : Are such unions to be therefore declared invalid, and the 
offspring of them rendered illegitimate? 

To permit the sale of intoxicating drugs and spirits, so injurious 
to health, and even sometimes destructive of life, on the payment of 
duties publicly levied, is an act highly irreligious and immoral : Is 
the taxation to be, therefore, rendered invalid and payments stopped ? 

To divide ^oils gained in a war commenced in ambition and 
carried on with cruelty, is an act immoral and irreligious : Is the 
partition therefore to be considered invalid, and the property to be 
replaced ? 

To give a daughter in marriage to an unworthy man, on account 
of his rank or fortune, or other such consideration, is a deed of mean 
and immoral example : Is the union to be therefore considered invalid, 
and their children illegitimate ? 

To destroy the life of a fallow-being in a duel, is not only immoral, 
but is reckoned by many as murder : Is not the practice tacitly ad- 
mitted to be legal, by the manner in which it is overlooked in cotuts of 
justice? 

33. There are of course, acts lying on the border of immorality, 
or both immoral and ineligioos ; and these are consequently to 
considered invalid ; such as the contracting of debts by way of gamb- 
ling, and the execution of a deed on the Sabbath day. The question 
then arises, how shall we draw a line of distinction between those 
immoral acts that riiould not be considered invalid, and those that 
should be regarded as null in the eye of the law ? In answer to this 
we must refer to the common law and the established usages of every 
country, as furnishing the distinctions admitted between the one class 
and the other. The reference suggested is, I think, the sole guide 
upon such questions ; and pursuant to this maxim, I niay be per- 
mitted to repeat, that according to the law and usages of Bengal, 
although a father may be charged with breach of religious duty, by a 
sale or gift of ancestral property at his own discretion, ha idioidd not 
be subjected to the pain of finding his act nullified ; i!or tiie purchaser 
punidied with forfeiture of his acquisition. However, when the 
author of the Review shall have succeeded in inducing British Icgis- 
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lators to adopt Ms maxim, and dedaie that the validity of every act 
idiall be determined by its consistence with morality, we may then 
listen to his snggestion, for applying the same rule to the Bengal Law 
of Inheritance. 

34. The writer of this Revieyr quotes (in p. 221) a passage from 
the Dayabhaga, (Ch. II, Sec. 76,) "Since the circumstance* of the 
father being lord of aU the wealth, is stated as a reason, and that 
cannot be in regard to the grandfather's estate, an unequal distribution, 
made by the father, is lawful only in the instance of his own acquired 
wealth.” He then comments, saying, “Nothing can be mote clear than 
Jimutavahana's assertion of this doctrine.” But it would have 
been still more clear, if the writer had cited the latter part of the sen- 
tence obvioudy coimected with the former ; which is that, “Ac- 
cordingly Vishnu says, ‘When a father separates his sons from himself 
his own will rq^at^ the division of his own acquired wealth. But in 
the estate inherited from the grandfather, the ownersMp of father 
and son is equal.’ ” That is, a father is not absolute lord of his an- 
cestral property, (as he is of his own acquired wealth,) when occupied 
in sepofoting his sons from himself during his Ufe. This is evident 
frcan the esplanation given by the author of the Dayabhaga Mmself, 
of the above text of Vi^u, in Sec. 56, (Ch. 11 ,) “The meaning of 
this passage is, 'In the case of his own acquired property, whatever 
he may dioose to reserve, whether half or two shares, or three, all that 
is permitted to him by the law ; but not so in the case of property 
ancestral ; ” as well as from the exposition by the same author of 
this very text of Vishnu, in Sec. 17, (Ch. II,) already fully illustrated 
as applicable solely to the occasion of partition, {vide para. 22, p. 27.) 

35. It would have been equally dear as desirable, because 
contlusive, if the writer of the artide had also quoted the following 
passageeof the Dayabhaga touching the same subject (Ch. II, Sec. 
46.) “By the reasoning thus set forth, if the dder brother have two 
diares of the father’s estate, how diould the highly venerable fathm 
being the natural parent oi the brothers, and computunt to ssij,, 
oivB, OR abandon thb PR09BRTY, and being the root of all cotmection 
with the grandfather's estate, be not entitled, in like drcumstances, to 
a double portion of his own father’s wealth?” 

36. In expounding the following text of Yajnavalkya, “The 
father is master of the gems, pearls, and corals, and of all (other move- 
able property), but neither the father, nor the grandfather, is so of 
the whole immoveable estate” ; the author of the Dayabhaga first 
obeerves, (Oi. U, Sec. 23,) “Since the grandfather is here mentioned, 
the text most relate to his effecta” He then proceeds, saying, “Since 
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iKie also it is said the whole/ the prohibition forbids the gift or other 
(tliiwation of the *whole/” &c. ; and thus concludes the section (24) : 
“Por the insertion of the wwd 'whole* would be unmeaning (if the gift 
of even a small part were forbidden.)" The author of the Dayabhaga 
does not stop here ; but he lays down the following rule in the suc- 
ceeding section already quoted, (26.) "But if the family cannot be 
supported without sdling the whok immoveable and other property, 
even the whole may be sold or otherwise diiqxxsed of : as appears from 
the obvious sense of the passage, and because it is directed, that ‘a 
tmtn ^ould by all means preserve himsdf." ‘Here Jimutavahana 
justifies, in the plainest terms, Ibe sale and other disposal by a father 
of the whole of the estate inhmted from his (turn father for the main- 
tenance of his family or for sdf-preservation, without committing 
even a moral offence : but I regret that this simple position by 
Jimutavahana ifiiould not have been adverted to by the writer of the 
article while reviewing the subject. 

37. To his dedaration, that "Nothing can be more clear than 
Jimutavahana’s assertion of this doctrine," the reviewer adds the 
following phrase : "And the doubt cast upon it by its erpounders, Raghu- 
nandana, Sri Krishna Tarkalankara and* Jt^iannatha, is wholly 
gratuitous. In fact, the latter is chiefly to blme for the distinction 
between ill^al and invalid acts." It is; I think, requiate that I diould 
notice here who these three expounders were, whom the writer diarges 
with the invention of this doctrine ; at what periods th^ lived ; and 
how they stood and still stand in the estimation of the people of Bengal. 
To sati^ any one on these points, I have only to refer to the accounts 
given of them by Ifr. Colebrodce, in his prdace to the translation of 
the Dayabhaga. In speaking of Ra^unandana, he says, "It bears 
the name of Raj^unandena, the author of the Smiiti-tatwa, and the 
greatest authority on Hindu Daw in the province of Bengal." "The 
Daya-tatwa, or so much of the Smriti-tatwa as relates to inheritance, 
is tiie undoubted cmnposition of Raghunandana ; and in deference 
to the greatness of the author’s name, and the estimation in whidi his 
works axe hdd among the learned Hindus of Bengal, has been throtq^- 
out diligently consulted and carefully compared with Jinmtavahana’s 
treatise, on udiich it is almost exdusivdy founded." (p. vii.) "Now 
Ra^nandana’s. date is ascertained at about three hundred years 
from this time," &c. (p. zii.) Mr. Cdriueoke thus introduces Sri 
Kririma Tarkalankars ; "The commentary of Sri Kririma Tarkalan- 
kara on the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, has been diiefly and pre- 
ferab^ used. This is the most cdebrated of the glosses on the text. 
Its authority has been long gaining ground in the schoris of law 
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throughout Bengal ; and it has almost banidied from them the 'othor 
expositions of the Dayabhaga; being ranked in general estimatioii, 
next to the treatises of Jimutavahana and of Raghnnandana.** (p. vi) 
“The commentary of Maheswara is posterior to those of Chndamani 
and Achyuta, both of which are cited in it ; and is probably anterior 
to Sri Kri^na’s or at least nearly of the same date.” (p. vii.) In the 
note at foot he observes, “Great-grandsons of both these writers were 
living in 1806J' Hence it may be inferred, that Sri Krishna Taxkalan- 
kara lived above a century from this time. Mr. Colebrooke takes 
brief notice of Jagannatha Tarkapandianana, saying, “A very ample 
compilation on this subject is induded in the Digest of Hindu Daw, 
prepared by Jr^annatha, under directions of Sir William Jones, &c.“ 
(p. ii). The last mentioned, Jagannatha, was universally acknowledged 
to be the first literary character of his day, and his authority has nearly 
as much we^ht as that of Raghunandana. 

38. Granting for a moment that the doctrine of free disposal by 
a father of his ancestral property is opposed to the authority of 
Jimutavahana, but that this doctrine has been prevalent in Bengal 
for upwards of three centuries, in consequence of the erroneous ex- 
position of Raghunandana, "the greatest authority of Hindu law in the 
province of Bengal," by Sri Krishna Tarkalankara, the author of "the 
most celebrated of the glosses of the text," and by the most learned 
Jagannatha ; yet it would, I presume, be generally considered as a 
most rash and injurious, as wdl as ill advised, innovation, for any 
administrator of Hindu Daw of the present da> to set himsdf up as 
the corrector of successive expositions, admitted to have been received 
and acted upon as authoritative for a period extending to upwards 
of three centuries back. 

39. In the foregoing pages my endeavour has been to show that 
the province of Bengal, having its own peculiar language, manners 
and ceremonies, has long enjoyed also a distinct system of law. That 
the author of this system hu greatly improved on the eq[>08itiotis 
fdlowed in other provinces of India, and, therefore, wdl merits the 
prefdence accorded to his exposition by tiie pe<^e oi Bengal That 
the disccqumdes existing amongst the several interpretations of legal 
texts are not confined alone to the law of diqiosition of property by 
a father, but extend to other matters. That in following those ex- 
positions which best reconcile law with teasmi, the author of the 
Bengal slPdem is warranted by the.higdiest sacred authority, as wdl 
as by^l^ example of the most revered of his predecessors, the author 
of tte Mitakdmxa ; and that he has been mninently successful hi his 
attempt at so ddng, more particnhufy unfettering p ropert y, and 
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the principle, that the alienator of an hereditary estate is 
only morally responsible for his acts, so far as they are unnecessary, 
and tend to dqnive his family of the means of support. That he is 
borne out in the distinction he has drawn between moral precepts, a 
distegaid to which is sinful, leaving the act valid and legal, and ab- 
solute injunctions, the acts in violation of which are null and void. 
If I have succeeded in this attempt, it follows that any decision 
founded on a different interpretation of the law, however widely that 
exposition may have been adopted in other provinces, is not merely 
retrograding in the social institution of the Hindu commtmity of 
Bengal, mischievous in disturbing the validity of existing titles to 
property, and of contracts founded on the received inlerpretation of 
the law, but a violation of the charter of justice, by which the ad- 
ministration of the lis ting law of the people in such matters was 
secured to the inhabitants of this country. 
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NO. I. 


HINDOO IiAW OP INHBRITANCB 

Midrtct from a ktter ptMisked in the Bengal Hwkaru of the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1830, relating to tiu power of a Father over Ance^al Property. 

To the Editor of tiie Baikal Hnrkaru and CkronicU. 

Wnj, yon do me the favour of inserting the fdlowing linea in a 
eomer of yonr valuable paper, as the insertion of them will be the means 
of dispersii^ the darkness which the author of the Bassy on the Rights 
of Hindu Baw, has thrown on the minds of those who bdieve the accuarcy 
of the work in question, as well as of reviving the memory of your judicial 
readers on the subject of rig^t and wrong, as expounded by the Hindu 
I^egidators: 

At the perusal of the observations contained in the Essay, 1 re- 
gtfet to say that 1 found almost all of them are repugnant to the laws 
Sind customs of the country and community, for which I would venture 
to discuss of those points, though I am perfectly aware, that he, (the 
kamed author,) througb his critical powers, is competent to set aside 
tha true sense of the law, and to insert his own ; but I hope your 
jtkUdal readers will easily perceive the repugnancy in comparing 
them with Messrs. Colebrooke and Macna^ten's publications of the 
Hindu Eaw. 

With regard to the father's power in alienating the ancestral 
landed property, which is treated of by the learned author, I will say 
nothing more at present, than that it is discussed by Mr. Macnaghten 
in his Principles and Precedents of the .Hindu law : but I wish to 
know, Mr. Editor, does it follow from the doctrine of Jimutavahana, 
cited by the teamed author, that a father has power to alienate the 
whole of the ancestral landed estate, or is it only applicable to the 
case when alienations are made ? If the former be asserted, how can 
the doctrines* of Jimutavahana, Srikrishna Torcalancara, Raghu- 


with the rapport of the &mUy. ^t, if the fiunily cuinot be rappoited without leUing the 
wlKiie immoveeble end other property, even Hie whole mev be mm, or otherwiw dispoted of.” 
“If thm be BO hud or other penueaeat property, but jewels or ■iMilw Telneuee, he is 
not •nthoriaed to expend the whole.” “And m eppeue Dom the word ‘whole* rqpeuted in 
that text, the gift of ell the precknis itones, pewle, end the hke, inherited from the grand* 
flktbinr, ia not iminoral, but a gift of the whole imiBoraablo pnp^ is an sfbnca.” 
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nandana, JagannaA Tarcapamhimam, and others, whose works are 
current in Bengal, be reconciled ? But, on the other hand, if the latter 
supposition be proved to be correct, how can it be inferred, that, 
accordii^ to the Dayabhaga, the hither has power to alienate the 
ancestral real property, as said by the learned author. 

He, (the learned author,) ekhibiting some ordinances r^arding 
marriage, taxation, partition, and so forth, has made some hints on 
Sir B. W. Macnaghten’s Considerations of the Hiiidn I«aw, for his 
adverting that "to make tfuU invtUid which was considered inmoral." 
Mr. Editor, if according to the opinion of the leamdl author, it be 
conadered as a general rule, that whatsoever alienations are made, 
they, cannot be nullified, then should we not without hesitation say, 
that a sale without ownership, (that is, a sale by an individual w^ 
has no title to that which he has disposed of,). is not invalid ? If it be 
argued that a father, according to the doctrines of Jimutaoahana, has 
an ind^ndent power over ancestral real property, and can dispose 
of the whole of it at his fre^ will, then what is to become of this 
doctrine : “What is bailed for ddivery, what is lent for use, a pledge, 
joint property, a deposit, a son, a wife, and the whole estate of a man 
who has issue living.” Narada. “The prohibition of giving away 
is declared to be eightfold : a man shall not give joint property, nor 
his son, nor his wife, without their assent in extreme necessity, nor a 
pledge, nor all his wealtii, if he have issue living, &c.” VrihaspaH. 
“A wife or a son, or the whole of a man’s estate, shall not be given 
away or sold without the assent of the persons interested; he must 
keep them himsdf.” Catyayana ? 

In conclusion, 1 b^ the favour of your judicious readers to see 
how far the Hindoo Law allows a father to alienate the patrimonial 
immoveables, and what are alienable. 

Your most obediently, 

A HINDOO, 


NO. n. 

Reply to the above, published iu the Hurkaru of the 
24th September, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sm, 

An article in your journal of the 20th instant, under the signature 
of "A Hindoo,” offering some remarks on an E^y lately publi^ed 
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by me on Inheritance, having been brought to my notice, 1 beg to ex* 
press the gratification it affords me to. find that the subject excites 
the public attention due to its importance ; for it is reasonable to 
hope that truth will be speedily elicited by fair and impartial enquiry, 
and the niinous effects of error be consequently averted. 

I have endeavoured to establish “the full control of Hindus over 
their ancestral property according to the law of Bengal.” In support 
of this position, I a^ permission to quote the unequivocal authority 
of Jimutavahana himself, the author of the Dayabhaga. ' 

b'irst. After citing the text of Manu in Ch. I., Sec. 14, the author 
offers his opinion (Sec. 15.) “The text is an answer to the question* 
why partition among sons is not authorised while their parents are 
living ; namely, “because they have not ownership at that time.” 
He denies them (Sec. 16,) even dependent right in the property in 
possession of the father. The author then reasons in Sec. 19 — ^"Besides, 
if sons had property in their father’s wealth, partition would be de- 
mandable even against his consent ; and there is no proof, that property 
is vested by birth alone ; nor is birth stated in the law as means of 
acquisition.” He concludes the subject in Sec. 30, saying — ^“Hence 
the text of Manu and the rest (as Devala) must be taken as shewing, 
that some have not a right of ownership in the wealth of the living 
parents, but in the estate of both when decea^.” 

The author of the Dayabhaga applies the same authorities, and the 
same reasoning to property, ancestral, in Ch. II, Sec. 8, quoting passages 
of Manu, Narada, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and I<ikhita, &c., 
he affirms that these passages “declare without restriction, that softs 
have not a right to any part of the estate while the father is living, and that 
partition awaits his choice ; Tor these texts declaratory of a want of 
power, and requirir^ the father’s consent, mtest relate eiso to property 
ancestral ; since the same authors have not separately propotmded 
a distinct period for the division of an estate inherited from an ancestor.” 

Secondly. After thus establishing the exclusive and independent 
ownership of a father in the property self-acquired and ancestral, the 
author of the Dayabhaga defines, in the plainest language, what sort 
of power is attached to ownership. “For here also (in the very instance 
of land held in common) as in the case of other goods, there equaUy 
wcists a property consisting in the power of disposai, at Pi;,fiASURS.” 
(Sec. 27.) Again : “By the reasoning thus set forth, if the elder brother 
^ve two shares of the father's estate, how should highly venerable 
father, being the natural parent of the brothers, competent to sdl, give, 
or abandon the property, and being the root of ah connexion spith the 
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ffcmd-faOur^s estate be not entitled, in like dicumstances, to a double 
portion of his own fathers’ wealth?” (Sec. 46.) 

Thirdly. To reconcile the power of free di^psal by a father of 
property, whether sdf-acquired,* ancestral or hdd in common, with 
such moral precepts as prohibit such a disposal, through consideration 
towards the rest of the humly ; the author of the Dayabhaga abhorring 
the idea of invalidating a sale or gift actually completed by a lawful 
and indq)endent owner of his own property, proceeds, saying, “But 
the texts of Vyasa e^biting the prohibition, are intended to ^ew a 
moral offence ; since the family is distressed by a sale or gift or other 
transfer, which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use 
of his power as owner. TAsy are not meant to invalidate the sale or 
<aher transfer,” (Sec. 28.)f He again repeats the same maxim With 
great e:Q>licitness in the succeeding Section, (30th,) conformably to 
the doctrines often inculcated by Manu himsdf, as noticed in my little 
Essay, (para, 28, pp. 34, 35.) “Therefore, since it is denied that a 
gift or sale should be made, the precept is infringed by making one. 
But the gift or transfer is noi null for a fact cannot be altered by a 
hundred texts.” 

For the reason stated by the author, in Section 28th, “since the 
family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer,” it is evident 
that a father or a partner subjects himsdf to a moral offence by the 
full disposal of all his property, provided his family be thereby in- 
volved in distress ; but if the family consists of wealthy persons, and 
do not experience distress from such disposal, no moral offence can 
be charged to him ; nor is he considered guilty of a breach even of 
moral duty, diould he dispose of the whole property in his possession 
for the maintenance of th$ family or sdf-preservation, ordained to be 
incumbent upon man, as is obvious from tire following quotation. 
“But if the family cannot be supported without s elling the whole im- 
moveable and other property, even the whole may be sold, or otherwise 
disposed of, as appears from the obvious sense of the passage, and 


***Though immoveablM or bipeds haye been acquired by a man himself, a gift or sale 
of them should not be made by him, unless conyening all the sons." Cited in the Dayabhasa, 
Ch. II, See. 20, p. 32, **and the whole estate of a man who has issue living,** should not be ms- 
posed of. Naraida **A man shall not give joint property,** Ac. fto. Vriluupati, 


So scriptural precrats and prohibitions are sometimes received as morally and legally 
binding such as Matthew, Cn. V. v. 32, prohibitum divorcement of a wife without infidelity on 
her ; and v. 34, prohibiting oaths of all ldn£, obeyed by Quakers, both morally and 
lM»Ily: but in some instances tiiey are received as inonkating only moral duty, such as e. 42, 
'*^Fiom him that would borrow ofthee, turn not thou awi^**; and Ae very prombition of oath, 
is disresarded by Ohriitians of other denominations, and their administration legiJly enforced, 
although some of the most eminent lawyers declare (%ristianity to be pgrt and parcel of British 
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because it is directed that *a man ^uld by all means preserve him-' 
sel^” (Sec. 26.) 

Fourthly. In his interpretation of such passages as apparently 
limit the power of a lather with regard to his ancestral property, the 
author of the Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the instance 
of a father’s separating his sons from himself during life, with allot- 
ments of the property, and not to any other occasion ; and thus he 
posiiivdy allows to father the free disposal ot his ancestral property 
on all other occasions. Vide Dayabhaga, Ch. 1^, Secs. 15, 16, 19, &c., 
&c. 

As a calm enquiry into the meats of a literary question need not 
call forth the least unfriendly feeling' amongst those yvho happen to 
espot se opposite views of the subject, it seems to me desirable that 
we should divest ourselves of Ji^uise, and be fairly known to the 
public by our real names. I b^ therefore to subscribe mysdf. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Si’pi. zyd, i8j(). RAMMOHUN ROY. 


NO. III. 

Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 
Sth October, 18310, relating to the power of a Father over 
Ancesird Properly. 

Tuk learned author denied any limited power of the father over 
ancestral real property in his Essay, (page ii,) "a man in his posse^on 
of ancestral real property, though not under anv tenure limiting it to 
the successive generations of his family, has the power to ali^te the 
property at his free will but I am happy to find in his communi- 
cation, that he, after some arguments partially admits it in these words ; 
“In his interpretation of such passage as apparently limit the power 
of a father with r^ard to his ancestral property, the author of the 
Dayabhaga treats them os applicable only in the instance of a father’s 
sqmrating his sons from himsdf during lUe with allotments of the pro- 
perty, and not to any other occasion ; and thus he positively allows 
to the father the free disposal of his ancestral property on all other occa- 
sions." Hence 1 bq; to enquire, is not the learned author’s Hnr^riti^ 
evident, that a father has not an unlimited power to mAtw an iiw<»q ii fl i 
partition of the partimonial landed estate with his sons? If so, how 
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durald we admit, by parity of xeason,'tbat the author of the Dayabhaga 
"posittvdy allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral property on 
aU other occasions/' as declared by the learned author ? But we should 
rather reconcile ti» doctrine of the* Dayabhaga ("they are not n:?.cant 
to invalidate tlK sale or other transfer") by ailing that if a father 
infringe the law, and give or sdl his patrimonial immoveables for rdigious 
purposes, the act cannot be nullified ; but if he disposes of it for dvil 
affairs, Ihe transfer is invalid. 

Authorities "Even the king riiould not, in breach of law, give 
immoveable property for dvil purposes, but he may give land or the 
like for rdigious uses : a gift of land 'without the assent of sons and 
the rest, is not consonant to duty, therefore arbitrators may think it 
has the appearance of a contiact not made ; ctmseqnently it is an 
establidied rule, according to Misra, that a gift of his whole estate by 
a man, who has issue living, is invalid, without the assent of the persons 
interested. But this suposes gifts for dvil, not for religious cases, 
since it is recorded in Puranas and other works, that Harischandra and 
others gave their whole property for rdigious purposes. Be it any- 
how in regard to the whole of a man's estate acquired by himself ; but 
the gift of what has descended from an ancestor, by a man who has a 
son living, is vdd, because he has not independent power over that 
property ; for Narada dedaxes null* a gift made by one who is not 
an independent owner, and the law quoted by Vachaspati, 
Bhattadxarya, and Raj^unandana, dedares a father not to be 
independent." Jagannatha Tarcapandianana. 

But if it is argued, that in former times many kings have given 
their whole kingdoms to a son, assigning some alimony for thdr own 
nude issue, and are not such gifts for dvil purposes ? To this I humbly 
beg to rqdy, that a gift by a king for dvil affairs is valid, provided he 
should hot leave his fs^y starving. Authorities :—Smriti : "All 
subjects are dq>endent ; the king alone is free." The last tent is attri- 
bute to Vyasa by Jimutavahana and herein Raghunandana follows 
him. "What exceeds the food and dothing required by the members 
of the family, who are entitled to maintenance, as above mentioned, 
may be (pven away, otherwise the family wanting food and dothing, in 
ixwsequence d more bdiq; given, the donor's conduct is not virtuous." 
Jagamutha. 

It becomes material to enquire, whether a man possessiiig his 
ancestral property, is competent to give away the whole of it by will 
infavour d ason, leaving other sons under maintenance, or is he under 
the control d his-sons, and is the will- null and void ? Mr. Cdebrooke 
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observes, that, " a*last will and testament is nnknown to the Iffindti 
I,aw : ” but it has been introduced in this country since the establidi- 
ment of the British power, and we only admit its validity, wherein we see 
no discrepancies with the Hindu Law The term "wiU" may, in some 
cases, be explained as the deed of partition, and in others as the deed of 
gift ; but when the term singifies a deed of partition, we ou^t not to 
dedare that it is valid, for the fatho: has not an independent power 
to make an unequal partition of the patrimony, as is clearly proved 
by the learned author. If we define it as a deed of gift, then we must 
proceed to point out the law of the gift ; the term ‘‘gift’' means consti- 
tuting the donnee’s property after annulling the previous ri^ of the 
donor, and the English Law on the subject of the will and testament has a 
different interpretation. Therefore, “it appears” not “inconsistent with 
the principles of justice,” for a judge to consult his own understanding, 
in a case of dubious point. Manu : — ^“Let him fully consider the 
nature of truth, the state of the case, and his own person ; and not, 
the witnesses, the place, the mode, and the time, firmly adhering to 
all the rules of practice.” Vrihaspati : — ^“A decision must not be 
made soldy by having recourse to the letter of written codes ; since, 
if no decision were made according to the reason of law, (‘or according 
to immemorial usage ; for the word yt^ admits both senses,’) there 
might be a failure of justice.” 

At all events it must be confessed, that the learned author has 
taken too much liberty with the Chief Justice to assert “that the 
supreme authority in. this country is resolved to introduce new 
maxiias into the Law of inheritance, hitherto in force in the province 
of and has accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines 

found in the Mitakdiara declared every diq>osition by a father of his 
ancestral real property, without the* sanction of his sons and grand- 
sons, to be null and void.” By the late decision which the Chief 
Justice has passed in a case pending in the Supreme Court, and which 
has given rise to the Essay by the learned author, no new maxim has 
been introduced, and no custom of Bengal has been infringed. 

In the concluding part of his conununication, the learned author 
desires “that we riiould divest oursdves of di^uise, and be fairly 
known to the public by our real n&mes” ; and with this view he 
subscribes his own name. I should have no objection to gratify this 
desire, had not I known that my name would be of no consequence to 
the public, and would add but little weight to the positions 1 have 
advanced. If, however, my assertions be correct, (and I leave them 
to be decided by your judicious readers), the end d my writing, 
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which was to ascertain the truth of these importaut questions, is 
accomplished. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Ockher xst, 1830. A HINDOO. 


NO. IV. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 
13th October, 1830. 

To Ihe Editor of the Bernal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sm, 

Another article on the Hindu Daw of Inheritance, under the 
signature of “A Hindoo,'’ having appeared in your Journal of the 
5th instant, I b^ to offer a few remarks on the matters therein 
comprised. 

Your learned correspondent has filled a large space with the 
illustration of his views as to the term "woman's property," a subject 
whidi is entirdy foreign to the main point in question,* "the full 
control of Hindus over their ancestral property, according to the law of 
Bengal," and which may, therefore, be separatdy discussed, without 
distracting the attention of the reader, by minglmg the one with the 
other under this impression I deem it proper that these two different 
positions diould be divided, and my present reply be confined to the 
subject at issue. 

Your iMined correspondent first states, that although in my 
Essay I ascribed to a father the power of free diqiosal of his ancestnd 
property, yet in my rejdy, dated the 24th ultimo, 1 have partially 
adidtt^ limitation by saying, that "in his interpretation of such 
passages as apparently limit the power 01 a father, with r^ard to his 
ancestral properly, the author of Dayabhaga treats them as applicable 
only in the instance of a father’s separating his sons from himself, 
during life, with allotmmits of the property, and not to any other 
occashm.” To rectify this misapprehension, I beg to refer the reader 


^Thmfoiv omitted m imieveiitn Imt efterweide enewered eepemi^. 
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to my Bssay para, as, p. 29, where he will find a predsdy corre^nding 
statement in these terms : “As the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, 
^when a father separates his sons from himsdf,' prohibits the free disposal 
by a father, of his ancestral property, only on the occasion of allot* 
ments among his sons, to allow them sqMnate establishments,” Is it 
not evident that I have equally, in my Kssay and in liie Appendix, 
maintained the doctrine, that according to the Dayabhaga, a sale, 
gift, or other transfer by a father of his ancestral property, is l^ally 
valid ; and that while separating his sons from himself during life, a 
father should giye them equal portions of the property derived from 
his ancestors? So much for the charge of inconsistency. 

In answer to the query advanced by your learned correspondent, 
“how should we admit, by partly of reason, that the author of the 
Dayabhaga poatively allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral 
property on«all other occasions,” I beg to bring again to the recollection 
of the reader some of the passages of the Dayabhaga itsdf. Chap II< 
Secs. 8, 27, and 46, (quoted by me in the Appendix, page 52, line 19,) 
manifestly permiliing the free disposal by a father of his ancestral 
property. 

Supported by the text of Vishnu, “when a father separates his 
sons, &c.,” (Chap. II, Sec. 16,) the au^or of the Dayabhaga declares 
such sacred passages as seemingly limit the power of a father touching 
his ancestral estate, to be applicable only in the instance of a father's 
separating his sons from himself during life, and not to any other 
occasion ; and thus excepts from the general rule this instance only, 
saying “or the meaning of the text (cited in Sec. 9) may be, as set forth 
by Dhareswara, a father, occupied in giving dUotment at his pleasure, 
hM equal ownership with sons in the patenud grandfather's estate. 
He is not privil^ed to make an unequal distribution of it at his .choice, 
as he is in regard to his own acquired property.” (Chap. 11, Sec. 15.) 
The author of the Dayabhaga proceeds still further, and applies the 
above limitation of the power of a father over his ancestral property 
(Ally to such a father as is designated by the appellation of "issue of 
tile soil" in the following language “The, text before cited (Sec. 9) 
declaratory of the equal ownership of father and son, must be ex- 
idained as intending a father who was (Kshetriya) issue of the soil or 
wife." That is, a son of two fathers, or bq'otten by appointment. 
Hence, according to the latter exception, the limitation of a .father’s 
power is applicable only to such a father as is called (ssms of the soil, 
now tardy to be found ; while, according to the former, the limitation 
is ap[died only to the time of separation by a fother of his sons from 
hfmadf with aUotmepts. This alternative decidedly proves, that in 
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•n other instances the Dayabhaga positiv<dy allows to the father the 
bee disposal of his ancestral equally with his self-acquired property. 

A sale or other transfer by the tother, of the whole ancestral and 
sdf-acquired property, for the support of the family, for the per- 
formance of indispensable religious rites, as a part of domestic duty, 
or for sdf-preservation, b declared by the author of the Dayabhaga 
to be consistent with the sacred tacts ; hence, in such cases, he 
attaches no moral offence to the father for so doing, saying, **But if 
the family cannot be supported without sdling he whole immoveaUe 
and other property, even the wlwle may be sold or otherwise disposed 
of ; as appears from the oboious setfse of the passage, (quoted in Qt. H, 
Sec. 22,) and because it b directed that a man should ^ all means himself.” 
But sudi sale or other transfer as occasions distress to the family and 
b consequently prohibited by the sacred texts inculcating moral duty, 
subjects the doer, according to the Dayabhaga, to the reproach of a 
moral offence, though the sale or transfer actually made by a bwful 
owner must stand valid — ^“But the texts of Vyasa (cited in Sec. 27,) 
exhibiting a prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence since the 
family b distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, winch argues a 
disposition in the- person to make an iU use of his power as owner. 
They are. not meant to invalidate the sole or other transfer,” (Sec. 28). 
Hence an attempt to reconcile the doctrine thus laid down in the 
Dayabhaga, with that recently proposed in opposition to the plainest 
language and the obvious purport of that work, b but an effort to upset 
the authority of the uuiversally acknowledged bw long prevaying 
throughout Boigal. As to the particulars of the precepts which idioold 
be considered as only morally binding, and those that are both l^ally 
and morally binding, I beg to refer the readers to my Essay, pages 29, 
30, 31, par. 23, 24, 25, 26 ; and to the Appendix, No. U, note 2nd, 
W53. 

tJnder the head of "Authorities,” (not specified,) your learned 
correspondent inserts the following passage : "Even the king should 
not, in breach of hew, give immoveable property for civil purposes,” 
&c. In the succeeding paragraph he conditionally admits a gift by 
a king, even for dvil purposes, saying, that "a gift by a king for dvil 
affairs is valid, provided he diould nd leave his feemily shsrving.” 
Your learned correspondent immediately afterwards quotes: "All 
subjects are dependent, the long alone *s free," in opposition to both 
the preceding assertions. 1 trust your learned correspondent does 
not mean, by the above text, to establish that all subjects have a 
dependent right in their ba^ possessbns, and that the king b 
.privileged to tdbe or give away at hb pbasure. Whife aaoertaiaiqg 
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doetrine of the author of the Dayabhma, as to the power of a 
fOthhr over ancestral property, your learned correspondent does not 
quote a sinf^e passage from that author, but he quotes Misra, who is 
wdl-known to have opposed the author of the Dayabhaga in this and 
other points. 

Your learned correspondent finally quotes Jaganuatha on tiie 
subject at issue in these terms : “What exceeds food and dothing 
required by the members of the family who are entitled to mainte< 
nance, as above-mentiooed, may be given away ; otherwise the family 
wanting fbod and dothing, in consequence of more being given, the 
donor's conduct is not virtuous.’’ Pray, Mr. Editor, does not 
Jagannatha exactly follow the author of the Dayabhs^, by main- 
taining the doctrine, that if the family is distres^ by a gift, the 
donation thus performed attaches moral offence to the donor} 

In the conduding part of his letter, your learned correspondent 
introduces the subject of a last Will or Testament. I hope I may be 
able to spare a few hours diortly for the consideration of this point : 
in the meantime, 

I remain your most obedient servant, 
Oekher 12, 1830. RAMMbHW ROY. 


NO. v. 

Continuation of the above Reply, published in the “Bengal Hurkant’’ 
of the 2ist October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Yonr learned corre^ndent, “A Hindoo” introduces the subject 
of a last WiU and Testament in his letter which appeared in your 
journal of the 5th instant, questionit^ the validity of such instruments, 
on the authority of the following language of Mr. Colebrodee : “A 
last Will and Testament is unknown to the Hindu Law, but it has been 
introduced in this country sinu the establishment of the British power, 
and we only- admit its validity wherdn we see no discrq>andes with 
the Hindoo Law.” I much regret that Mr. Colebrooke, an eminent 
sdicdar, and diligent student of Hindu Law, while offering the above 
fipteion, idwuild have ovedoohed the very firrt part of the gloss on the 
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Dayabhaga, by Sri Krishna, whidi he "chiefly and preferably used/' 
and which, in the preface to his tranriation of that work, (page 6,) 
characterises as "the most cdebrated of the fosses on the text" 
"Its authority has been long gaining ground in the schools of kw 
throu^out Bengal, and it has aln}.ost banished from them the other 
exporitions of the Dayabhaga, being ranked, in gaheial estimation, 
next after the treatises of Jimutavahana and of Raghunandana.” 
The passage I allude to is to be found in that celebrated gloss, ex- 
pounding the purport of Sec. 38, Ch. 1 . of the Dayabhaga. 

Nor does this learned gentleman seem to ^ve recollected hk 
own tranriation of the same passage, which runs in these words : 
"But when he, for the sake of obviating disputes among his sons, 
determines their respective allotments, continuing, however, the 
exercises of power over them, that is not partition, for his property 
still subsists, since there has been no relinquishment of it on his part. 
Therefore the use of the term partition, in such an instance, is lax and 
indeterminate." That is, in this instance the father does iwt separate 
his sons from himself with aUotments ; he only declares what certain 
portion of his luropMty each son is to enjoy immediately after the 
extinction of his ownetdiip by death, dvil or natural ; stu^ previously 
determined division, therefore, cannot in reality be styled partiHofi 
during the life of the father, which implies separation, and consequently 
does not fall within that only case in which his privil^^ over anc^astral 
prq)erty are restricted. 

To riiew the priority of Sri Kiiriuia's era to the Britirii conquest 
of India, I beg to refer to the Preface to the transktion of the Daya- 
bhaga, by Mr. Colebrooke, (page 7, and the note therein contained,) 
giving an account of the probable periods at whidi Sri Krishna' and 
some other commentators of the Dayabhaga lived. They diew dearly 
that Sri Krishna, whose authority is esteemed next to that of Jim- 
utavah^, existed and died before the e^abUshment of British power 
in India. How then, Mr. Bditor, could Sri Krishna dedare the law 
on the point, if the practice of a father’s prescribing the manner of 
distributing his property after his ownerdiip should be extinct, was 
unknown at his time ? 

So the cdebrated Radhamohan Vidyavachaqiati, whik treating 
of previondy determined partition by a father, quotes the following 
passage "With regard to debts, ploughing, stipuktion, previous 
partition ci property, and other transactions, w^tever was determined 
by a kther becomes inciunbent upon his sons after his demise." This 
qrrtem of pre-detenniiiation of allotments has been in moat fireqncnt 
use in Beiigal from time immemorkl; inaomudi, that few kitties 
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possessed both of pfodence and of prop a ty, have omitted a practice 
so effectually calculated to obviate futuie contentions in their fauuly. 
Aged persons of respectability can still be found to certify this fact. 
Besides, historical works in Sanskrit manifestly drew the frequency of 
this practice among eminent princes and cdebrated diaracters, some 
soon, others long before their retirement or death. I may, perhaps, 
on a future occasion, have sufficient command of time to prepare a 
list of con^cuous instances ; but, for the present, I bq; to refer the 
reader to the Ramayana and the Maha Bharata, works commonly 
read, and hifdily revered by the Hindu community at large. 

Your learned correspondent observes that I have taken too much 
liberty with the Chief Justice, and that I was not correctly informed 
as to the particulars of the decision passed in the case pending in the 
Supreme Court, which gave rise to the late Essay by me, a charge 
which, I beg to dedare, is without foundation, since ndther in the 
Essay nor in the Appendix, can any erqnession, I venture to affirm, 
be found that borders on disreqrect towards his Lorddiip ; and to 
vindicate the information I have been furnished with, I may be per- 
mitted to appeal to every Barrister of the Court, who had an opportu- 
nity of being acquainted with the opinion^ e3q[>ressed, and which I 
have endeavoured to combat. 

I fully concur with your teamed correspondent in the assertion, 
that *‘a Judge may consult his own understanding in a case of dubious 
point.” I, at the same time, trust your learned correspondent will 
condescendingly agree with me, when I repeat that "a Judge is required 
to observe strict adherence to the establidied law, where its language 
is dear,” like that of the Dayabhaga. 

I remain, Idr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 

October scrfk, 1830. 


Extract from a Letter pubUsked in the BengtU Hurkaru and in the Herald 
of fth Nov. 1830, relating to the power of a father over Ancestral 

Property. 


his second communication the learned author, to establish his 
own doctrine, that a father, according to ^ Dayabhaga, has power 
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to alienate the ancestral real property at his free iwill, referred the 
reader to the passages of the Dayabhaga, Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 46, 
and those (d his own Essay. The passages of the Dayabhaga, dbdve 
referred to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of 
his ancestral property ; for the first passage denotes only that the 
partition of ancestral property cannot take place while the father ii 
livit%, without his consent and choice ; the second does not disable a 
coparcener from alienating his own share of joint property ; and the 
last enjoins that a father diall have two shares at a partition in his 
life time. To prove this, I b^ to refer your readers to the above 
passages themselves. 

The learned author, in order to support his opinion, repeatedly 
quotes the pa^e ot the Dayabhaga, Sec. 28, Chap. II, (“They are 
not meant to invalidate the sale or other tracer.”) To r^te this, 
I can at once say that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has 
power to alienate his ancestral property, as declared by him, but it is 
meant to shew the validity of a sale, or like alienation by a co-parcener 
of his own share, as is clearly evident from the following passages of 
Sricrishna Tofcolaneara, the Commentator of the Dayabhaga .- — 
“Since there is not a general property of tire whole, a conununity of 
rights, consisting in there being numerous owners to the aam* thing, 
does not exist : and community signifies only the state of not being 
separated. But here it is the notion of the author of the DayaMtaga, 
who maintains a several right to a part vested in each person, that. 
nothing prevents a donation- or other transfer of the cc^MUicener’s own 
share, even before partition, since a common property is already vested 
in him.” Vide Dayabht^a, page 32, Aimotation 28. 

The learned author, from a passage of Sricrishna Tarcalancara, 
commenting on Sec. 38. Chap. I. of the Dayabhaga, infers that the 
will is not foreign to the Hindu Daw. To this, at present, I catvonly 
reiterate that it is unknown to the law in question, and the passage* 
itsdf confirms my observations, for it only ediibits the power of the 
father in determining the shares of his sons, and that determination 
is termed Bhacta Vibhaga, and it does not admit the father’s unlimited 
power over ancestral real property. 

As, however, the learned author observes, that a last will or 
testament is not foreign to the Hindu Daw, I diali be greatly obliged 
by his shewing the corresponding Sanscrit term for testament, testator. 


when the fetheff for the leke of obvinting disputes •.rnnfs g liiw sons* 
their respeotive allotments, ooatinuiog, howeyer, the exercise of power oyer them, that is not 
partiUon; for his property stUl subsisto, since there hm been no reUnquishment of ii on his 
part. TaOtefbie, the me of the term pe^tton, in sneh an inatanoe, is lax and indeteraunate.^^ 
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legatee, and executor, in any of tlie Hindu Law works. When 
the learned author shall point out the above corresponding terms, I 
*bi>ti endeavour to prove that his censures against those learned 
pyf sniw, the Honourable the Chief Justice and Mr. ColebroOk, are 
unjust, and void of reason. In the meantime, I bog to conclude, Mr. 
Editor^ dnd remain. 


November 2, 1830. 


Your obedient servant, 
A Hindoo. 


NO. VII. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkani of the 15th 
November 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sm, 

Your learned correspondent, under the signature of "A Hindoo," 
has recurred to the subject of Inheritance, in his communication of 
^ 2nd instant, beginning by citing the passages of the Dayabhaga, 
(Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 46,) quoted by me in my Appendix. He then 
proceeds to say, that “the passages of the Dayabhaga, above refened 
to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of his ances- 
tral property ; for the fiist passage denotes only that the partition 
of the ancestral property cannot take place while the father is living, 
without his consent and dunce ; the second does not disable a copar- 
ceosx from alienating his own share of joint property, and the last enjoins 
that a father shall have two diaies at a partition in his lifetime." I am, 
therefore, obl^ed to redte those passages severally, and leave the reader 
to judge. 

In the first passage, (Chap. II, Sec. 8,) the author of the Dayabhaga, 
after quotiiig the texts of Manu and others, affirms that these authors 
“dedaie, without restriction, that sons have not a right to any part of 
theestate while the father is living, and that partititmawcdts his choice; for 
these tests, dedaratory of want of power, and requiring the father's con- 
wot, MOST HBUiTB Aiso TO ntoFBRTY ANCBSTRAi,, «nce the Same authors 
have not separately propounded a distinct period for the division of an 
estate inherited frmn an ancestor." I would now ask if the sons, as 
appeus dearly by this passage, have no nfpst to any part of the father's 
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property ancestral or acquired, has not the fother the sole light in that 
property ? And is not this something more than a mere dedaxation, 
that “partition of ancestral property cannot take idace ndiile the father 
is living, without his consent and choice," as afiBrmed by your leaned 
correspondent ? The author of the Mitakshara is of the conttary 
nion, that sons have a right to the ancestral property, even while the 
father is living ; and i*pon this ground he denies the father's power 
of disposal of ancestral property without the consent of his sons, saying, 
“In such property, whidi was acquired hy the paternal grandfather, 
through acceptance of gifts, or by conquest or other means, (as commerce, 
agriculture, or service,) the ownership of father and son is notorious ; and 
THBRBFOKS, partition does take ptau. Voir, or because the right is equal 
or alike ; thbseporb, partition is rtot restricted to he made by the fathers 
choice •, nor has he a deulde shared Mitakdiara, Chap. I, Sec. 5, Art. 5. 

'The second passage quoted by me, and referred to by your learned 
correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 27,) is as follows : “For here also, ^ the 
very instance of land hdd in conunon,) as in the case of other goods, 
there equally exists a property consisting in power of disposal at pbaeure." 
I b^ to submit whether this passage does only dechue the vaiidlly of 
the disposal of land, held in. common by a parcener, as mtired by your 
learned correspondent ; or does it, as I contend, d^me ownendi^ with 
regard to land hdd in conimom, as eqnd|y with that in goods to eon- 
ast in the power of disposal at ideasure ? 

I now proceed to the 3id passage aflnded to by yonr leaned 
correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 46.) wUch thasruns ; "By the reaaonipg 
thus set forth, if the elder brotto have two Aaies of the fadiei's estate; 
how should the highly venerable faUier, bekg the natural parent ci the 
brothers, and competent to sell, g^e or abandon the p r op er ly, and being 
the toot of all connexion with the gra ndf a^ier^s adate, be not entitled, in 
like dicumstances, to a double portion oi his own father's wealth?" 
I may here again safdy appeal to the reader, whether this passage 
merdy "enjmns, that a father dull have two dures at a partition in 
his life time," as alleged by your learned coneqpondeat ; or whether it 
does not entitle a father to a double disre of his ancestral property 
while sqwrating his sons from himsdf, on the ground Aat he is possessed 
of the power "to seU, give, or abandon the property, and is the root of all 
connoion with the grandfather^ s estatel" 

His next remarks apply to the Section 27, Chap. IT, oontainng the 
following texts of Vyas, ("A single parcener may not, without consent 
of the rest, make a sale or gift of the whde immoveable estate, nor of 
what is common to the family" : "separated kinsmen, as there who 
are unsqurated, are equal in respect immoveables : for one hre 
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not power over the whole to give, mortgage, or sdl it"), and also, to 
the Sktion 28th, quoted by me, (“But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to ^w a moral offence, since the family is 
distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to 'make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer”). With reference to 
these quotations, your learned correspondent observes, “I can at once 
say that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has power to alienate 
his ancestral property ; but it is meant to shew the validity of a sale 
or like alienation by a parcener of his own share.” 

I first beg to be permitted to brit% to the notice of your learned 
coneq>ondent the terms "Kinsmen,” “separated” or “unseparated,” 
whom the latter texts of Vyasa, quoted above, prohibit from disposing 
of immoveables at their free will ; and then to ask, whether this text 
(equally with that preceding it, forbidding a parcener from disposing 
of property hdd in common), is not represented by the author of the 
Dayabhaga (in Beet. 28), as “shewing a moral offence” in disregard to 
the prohibition, and “not meaning to invalidate the sale or other 
transf^*? The term “Kinsmen” is well explained in Dr. Wilson's 
Dictionary, enumerating a father, grandfather, great grandfather, 
&c. among kinsmen. Hence, a father, according to the Dayabhaga, 
may diqMse of immoveables, subjectii^ himsdf, in certain cases, to 
the blame of moral offence, in like manner as a parcener may diqx)se 
of his undivided- share. Your learned correqwndent may now be 
pleased to say candidly, how far his conclusion, that the above passage 
(28) only diews “the validity of a sale or like alienation “by a co-par- 
cener of his own share,” is accurate ? 

As to the quotation from Shree Kridma, by your learned cor- 
leqxmdmit, it relates to the doctrine maintained by the author of the 
Dayabhaga, that a several right to a part is vested in each parcener, 
and that each has not property in the whole ; and thus Shree Krishna 
justifies a sale or gift by a partner of his share, without at all limiting 
the power of a father over ancestral property. 

I quoted in my last comipunicatkm, a passage from the com- 
mentary of Shree Slridina, and another from that of the late Radha- 
mdran, shewing that the jHactice of making a will was known to the 
Hindoo Daw, without any attempt, on my part, to prove by inference 
from this sqMuate and distinct subject of enquiry, a father's un- 
restricted |iower over ancestral property— -I may, ^erefore, be per- 
mitted to observe, that your learned correqx>ndent might have dis- 
pensed with the assertion, that the passage “does not admit the 
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father’s unlimited power over ancestral ptapetty" It was not cited 
as so doing. 

Your learned correspondent admits that the passage of Shiee 
Krishna “exhibits the power of the father, in determining the shares 
of his sons, and that determination is termed ‘Bhakta Vibhaga," or 
partition in a loose sense ; since the father still continues the exercise 
of power over those predetermined allotments. But he wishes me to 
point out the corresponding Sanskrit terms for testament, testator, 
&c. used in English, in connection with a last will. In tepty, I bq; to 
observe, that since the will is termed Bhakta Vibhaga, or partition, 
in a loose sense, the Sanskrit terms relating to Will must bear the munes 
compounded with “partition,” such as “Bhaga Xdcha" a will, 
“Vibhakta'” a testator, “Vibhakta” legacy, “Bhagee” legatee. 
Niyogdcrit” executor, and so forth, all in a loose sense, but in common 
use. I remain in haste, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Nov. 13, 1830. RAMMOBnJN ROV, 

P. 8.— Yon may, perlwpn. hear from mu again before quitting the Biver. 


No. vm. 

Fublii&ed in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 23rd November, 1630. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chromde. 

Sir, 

I DID, or rather could, not until yesterday, read with attention 
that part of a letter which appeared in your journal of the 5th ultimo, 
under the signature of “a Hindoo,” which rdates to the subject of 
"Streedhon," or woman’s prtqiaty. Your learned correspondent en* 
quires “whether the publication of the Essay (by me) is intended only 
to shew the discrepancies betwixt, the Mitakshara and Payabhaga, 
or to point out the laws current in Bengal and Benares” ? Your learned 
correspondent then adds, “If the former supposition be correct, I can 
recommend the learned author to say as he pleases ; but, on the other 
hand, if the latter be just and proper, then I beg to refer- to the doctrines 
of Bidam Bhatta, Ifitra Misra, Camalakar, and other Western wsitess 
and commentators.” In reply to the query, I beg leave to state that 
the Essay in question was written expressly with a view to shew din* 
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crepancies between the doctrines maintained by the Daydblu^a and 
those inctilcated in the Mitakshara, and for the satisfaction of youi 
learned correspondent, I quote the language of the Essay on this very 
subject. “Judgments have accordingly been given on its {DayaUu^a's) 
authority, in many most important cases, in which it differs materially 
from the Mitakshara,*' (page 8, par. 6.) Now, your learned correspon- 
dent can have no objection to the assertion I made as to the differences 
existing between the Dayabhaga and the Mitakshara, with regard to 
“woman's property,” as he has in one of the alternatives “recommended'' 
me “to say” as “I please.” 

I fully agree with your learned correspondent as to the encroachments 
gradually made by the modem Hindoo I^aw expounders, on the rights 
of females, laying stress upon shallow reasoning and unconnected passages 
— a fact which I noticed in a pamphlet published by me in 1822, in these 
terms, “To compare the laws of female inheritance, which they (the 
ancients) enacted, and which afforded that the opportunity of the 
enjoyment of life, with that which modems and our contemporaries 
have gradually introduced and established, to their complete privation, 
directly or indirectly, of most of those objects that render life agreeable.” 

I shall be most happy to make an attempt, on a future occasion, 
to illustrate this subject. In the mean time, 

I remain, your very obedient servant, 

' RAMMOHUN ROY 


Kedgeree, November, ig, 1830. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Dujung the intervals between my controversial oigagements 
with idolaters as well as with advocates of idolatry, I translated several 
of the ten Upanishads, of which the Vedanta or principal part of tiie 
Vedas consbts, and of which the Saritaka-Mimansa, commonly called 
the Vedanta-Darsana, composed by the celebrated Vyasa, is expla- 
natory ; I have now taken the opportunity of farther leisure to public 
a translation of the Mundaka-Upanishad. An attentive perusal of 
this as well as of the remaining books of the Vedanta will, I trust 
convince every unprejudiced mind, that they, with great consistency, 
inculcate the unity of God ; instructing men, at the same time, in ^ 
pure mode of adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident tiiat 
the Vedas, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provimon for 
those who are totally incapable of raising their minds to the contem- 
plation of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly urge the 
relinquishment of the rites of idol-worship, and the adoption of a purer 
system of religion, on the express ground *thal the observance of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beatitude. These 
are left to be practised by such persons only as, notwithstanding the 
constant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot be bro'ight to see pers- 
picuously the majesty of God through the works of nature. 

The public will, J hope, be assured that nothing but the natural 
inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resembling 
their own nature, and to the external forms of rites palpable to their 
grosser senses, joined to the sdf-interested motives of their pretended 
guides, has rendered the generality of the Hindoo community (in 
defiance of their sacred books) devoted to idol-worship,— the source 
of prejudice and superstition and of tiie total destruction of moral 
principle, as countenancing criminal intercourse,* suicide,t female 
murder,| and human sacrifice. Should my labours prove in any 
degree the means of diminishing the extent of those evils, I shall ever 
deem myself most amply rewarded. 


*Vidt DefiBiiM of Hindoo Tlioinn. 
tVide Intradoetion to the Kena*UpaniehBd. 
tVid» Treatise on Widow-binning. 
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ATHARVA-VEDA 


Bbahma, the greatest of cdestial deities, and ezectitive creator 
and preserver of the world, came into form; he instructed Atharva, 
his eldest son, in the knowledge respecting tiie Supreme Being, on 
which all sciences rest. Atharvu communicated formerly to Angira 
what Brahma taught him ; Angira imparted the same l^wledge to 
one of the descendants of Bharadwaja, callgd Satyavaha, who conveyed 
the doctrine so handed down to Angiras. Saunaka, a wealthy house* 
holder, having in the prescribed manner ‘approached Angiras, adeed, 
Is there any being by whose knowledge alone the whole universe may 
be inmediaUly known ? He (Angiras) then rq>lied : Those who have 
a thorough knowledge of the Vedas, say that it diould be understood 
that there are two sorts of knowledge, one superior, and the other 
inferior. There are the Rig-veda, Ya-jnr*veda, Sama-veda, and 
Atharva-veda, and also their subordinoU parts, consisting of Siloha or 
a treatise on pronunciation, Kalpa or the science that teaches the 
details of rites according to the different branches (d the Vedas, 
Vyakarana or grammar, Nirukta or explanation of the Vedas, Ch'handas 
or prosody, and Jyotisha or astronomy : which ail bdong to the inferior 
kind of Ittowledge. Now the superior kind is conveyed by the Upor 
nishads and is that through which absorption into the eternal Supreme 
Being may be obtained. That Supreme Being, who is the snl^ect of 
the superior learning, is beyond the apprdiension of the senses, and 
out of the reach of the corporeal o^ans of action, and is without origin, 
colour, or magnitude, and has neither eye nor ear, nor has he hand or 
foot. He is everlasting, all-pervading, omnipresent, absolutdy incor- 
poreal, unchangeable, and it is he whom wise men consider as tiie 
origin of the universe. In the same way as the cobweb is created 
and absorbed by the q»ider independency of exterior origin, as vege- 
taUes proceed from the earth, and hair and nt^ from animate creatures, 
so the Universe is produced by the eternal Supreme Being. 
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From his omuiscience the Supreme Being resolves to create the 
Universe. Then nature, the apparent cause of the world, is produced 
by him. From her the prior operating sensitive particle of the world, 
styled Brahma, the source of the faculties, proceeds. From the 
faculties the five elements are produced ; thenu spring the seven divisions 
of the world, whereon ceremonial rites, with their consequences, are 
brought forth. By him who knows aU things, collectivdy and dis- 
tinctiy, whose knowledge and will are the only means of all his actions, 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates are produced. 

End of the furst Section of the ist Mundakam. 


Those rites,* the presoriptiou of which wise men, such as VasisMha, 
and others found in the Vedas, are truly the means of producing good 
consequences. They have been performed in various manners by three 
sects among Brahmans, namely, Adhvaryu, or those who are well versed 
in the Yajur-veda ; Udgata, or the sect who know thoroughly the Samar 
veda \ and Hota, those Brahmans that have a perfect knowledge of the 
Rig-veda. You all continue to perform them, as long as you fed a 
desire to enjoy gratifications attainable from them. This practice of 
performing rites is the way which leads you to the benefits you expect 
to derive from your works. 

Fire being augmented when its flame waves, the observer of rites 
shall offer oblations to ddties in the middle of the waving flame. 

If observance of the sacred fire be not attended with the rites 
required to be performed on the days of new and full moon, and during 
the four months of the rains, and in the autumn and spring ; and be 
also not attended with hospitality and due regard to time or the 
worship of Vaiswadeva, and be fulfilled without regard to prescribed 
forms, it will dq>rive the worshipper of the enjoyments which he might 
otherwise expect in his seven future mansions. 

Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohita, Sudhumravama, Sphulingini, 
Viswaruchi, are the seven names of the seven waving points of the 
flame. 

He who offers oblations at the prescribed time in those illu- 
minating and waving points of fire, is carried by oblations so offered 


* la the bwiiuiiiig of this Motioa, the author treats of the enbjeot of tiie 
infhriar knowlecueTimd in the oonolusion he introdnoea that of the nperior 
dootrine^ whioh he oontinuea throughout the whole Upa niehad . 
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throt^h the rays of the Sun to the Heaven where Indra, prince of the 
celestial gods, rdgns. The illuminating oblations, while carrying the 
observer of rites through the rays of the Sun, invite him to heaven, 
saying, "Come ini come ini” and entertaining him with pleasing 
conversation, and treating him wildi veneration, say to him, “This 
is the summit of the heavens,' the fruit of your good works.” 

The eighteen members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge, are infirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons who 
consider them as the source of real bliss, shall, after the enjoyment of 
future gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those fools who, im- 
mersed in ignorance, that is, the foolish practice of rites, consider them- 
sdves to be wise and learned, wander about, repeatedly subjecting 
themselves to birth, disease, death and other pains, like blind men when 
guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners of rites and sacrifices, the ignorant 
are. sure of obtaining their objects : but as the observers of such rites, 
from their excessive desire of fruition, remain destitute of a knowledge 
of God, they, afflicted with sorrows, descend to this world after the 
time of their celestial gratification is expired; Those complete fools 
bdieve, that the rites prescribed by the Vedas in performing sacrifices, 
and those laid down by the Smritis at the digging of wells and other 
pious liberal actions, are the most beneficial, and have no idea that a 
knowledge of, and faith in God, are the only true sources of- bliss. 
They, after death, having enjoyed tiie consequence of such rites on 
the summit of heaven, transmigrate in the human form, or in that of 
inferior animals, or of plants. 

Mendicants and hermits, who residing in forests, live upon alms, 
as well as householders possessed of a portion of wisdom, practising 
rdigious austerities, the worship of. Brahma and others, and exercising 
a control over the senses, freed from sins, ascend through the northern 
path* to the highest part of heaven, where the immortal Brahma, 
who is coeval with the world, assumes his supremacy. 

Having taken into serious consideration the perishable nature 
of all objects within the world, which are acquirable from human works, 
a Brahman shall cease to desire them ; reflecting within himself, that 
nothing which is obtained through perishable means can be expected to 
be eternal ; hence what use of rites ? He then, witii a view to acquire 


* Aoooiding to the Wiwdn theologians, there are two roads that lead to 
distinot heavens, one nortfaem, tho other aouthem. The fbnner is the path to 
the habitation of Brahma and the aaperior gods, and the latter to the heaven 
of Indra and the other inferior deities. 
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a knowledge of superior learning, shall proceed, with a load of wood 
in his hand, to a spiritual teacher who is versed in the doctrines of the 
Vedas and has firm faith in God. The wise teacher shall properly 
instruct his pupil so devoted to him, freed from the importunities of 
external senses, and possessed of tranquillity of mind, in the knowledge 
through which he may know the eternal Supreme Being. 

End of the first Mundakam. 


He, tite subject of the sufierior knowledge, alone is true. As from 
a blazing fire thousands of sparks of the same nature proceed, so from 
the eternal Supreme Being (O beloved pupil) various souls come forth, 
and again they return into him. He is immortal and without form 
or figure, omnipresent, pervading external and internal objects, un- 
born, without breath or individual mind, pure and superior to emi- 
nentiy exalted nature. 

From him the first sensitive particle, or the seed of the universe, 
individual intellect, all the senses and their objects, also vacuum, air, 
light, water, and &e earth which contains all tilings, proceed. 

Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; ^ace 
is his ears, the celebrated Vedas are his speech ; air is his breath, the 
world is his intellect, and the earth is his feet ; /nr he is the soul of 
the whole universe. 

By him the sky, which is illuminated by the sun, is prodtwed ; 
clouds, which have tiieir origin from the effects of the moon, accumu- 
lating them in the sfy, bring forth vegetables in the earth ; man imparts 
the essence drawn from these vegetables, to woman ; then through the 
combination of such physical causes, numerous offering come forth 
from the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

From him all the texts of the Vedas, conristing of verses, musical 
compositions, and prose, proceed ; in like manner by him are produced 
Dikshfl or certain prdiminary ceremonies, and sacrifices, without 
sacrificial posts or with them ; fees lastly offered in sacrifices, time, 
and the principal person who institutes ihe performance of sacrifices 
and ddrays their expenses; as well as future mansions, where the 
moon effects purification and where the son shines. By him gods of 
several descriptions, all cdestial beings subordinate to tiiose gods, 
mankind, animals, tods, both breath and peditum, wheat and barley, 
austerity, conviction, truth, duties of ascetics, and rules for conduct]^ 
tiiitnan life, were created. From him seven individual senses within 
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the head proceed, as well as their seven req>ective inclinations towards 
their objects, their seven objects, and ideas acquired through thm, 
and their seven oigans (two eyes, two ears, the two passages of nose and 
mouth), in which those senses are situated in every living creature, 
and which never cease to act except at the time of (deq>. 

From him, oceans and all mountains procee^ and various rivms 
flow : all vegetables, tastes, (consistit^ of sweet, salt, pungent, bitter, 
sour, and astringent) united witib which the visible dementary sub- 
stance encloses the corpuscle situate in the heart.* The Supreme 
existence is himself all — rites as well as their rewards. He therefore 
is the Supreme and Immortal. He who knows him (O bdoved pupil) 
as residing in the hearts of aU animate beings, dismitangles the knot 
of ignorance in this world. 

End of the first section of the 2nd Mundakam. 


God, as being resplendent and most proximate to aU creatures, 
is styled the operator in the heart ; he is great and all-sustaining ; 
for on him rest all existences, such as those that moves, those that 
breathe, those that twinkle, and those tibat do not. Such is God. 
You all contemplate him as the support of all objects, visible and in- 
visible, the chief end of human pursuit. He surpasses all human 
understanding, and is the most pre-eminent. He, who irradiates the 
sun and other bodies, who is smaller than an atom, larger than the world, 
and in whom is the abode of all the divisions of the universe, and of 
all their inhabitants, is the eternal God, the origin of breatii, speech, 
and intellect, as well as of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, 
the true and unchangeable Supreme Being, i^ould be meditated upon ; 
and do thou (O beloved pupil) apply constantly thy mind to him. 
Seizing the bow found in the Upanishads, the strongest of weapons, 
man shall draw the arrow (of the soul), sharpened by the constant appli- 
cation of mind to God. Do thou (O pupil), being in the same practice, 
withdrawing all the senses from worldly objects, tim>ugh tiie mind 
directed towards th^ Supreme Being, hit the mark which is the eternal 


* This ooipuade ia suppond to be oonstituted of all the yaiioua elameats 
tho-f. fflt w into the oompoaition of the animal fkame. Within it the aoul haa 
its and aoting upon it, operates ttiroagb ita medium in the whole 

apatem. Th this oorpnaole the aool remains attached through aD ehanges of 
being, finnily absorbed into the Bopseme InteUiganoet 
2 
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God. The word Ora, signifying God, is rq>tesented as the bow, the 
soul as the arrow, and the Supreme Being as its aim, which a ning of 
steady mind should hit : he tiien shall be united to God as the arrow 
to its mark. In God, heaven, earth, and space reside, and also in- 
tellect, with breath and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely 
the 01^ Supreme Being, and forsake all other discourse ; because 
this (a true knowledge respecting God) is the only way to eternal 
beatitude. The veins of the body are inserted into the heart, like 
the radius of a whed into its nave. There the Supreme Being, as the 
origin of the notion of individuality, and of its various circumstances, 
resides ; Him, through the help of Om, you will contemplate. Blessed 
be ye in crossing over the ocean of dark ignorance to absorption into 
God. He who knows the univei^ collectively, distinctively, whose 
majesty is fully evident in the world, operates within the space of the 
heart, his luminous abode. 

He is perceptible only by intellect ; and removes the breath 
and corpuscle, in which the soul resides, from one substance to another ; 
supporting intellectual faculties, he is seated in the heart. Wise men 
acquire a knowledge of him, who shines eternal, and the source of all 
happiness, through the pure knowledge cowshed to them by the Vedas 
and by spiritual fathers. God, who is All-in-all, being known to inan 
as the origin of intellect and self-consciousness, every desire of the 
mind ceases, all doubts are removed, and the effects of the good or 
evil actions committed, now or in preceding shapes, are totally 
annihilated. The Supreme Being, free from stain, devoid of figure 
or form, and entirely pure, the light of all lights, resides in the heart, 
his resplendently excellent seat : those discriminating men, who know 
him as the origin of intMect and of self-consciousness, are possessed of 
the real notion of God. Ndther the sun nor the moon, nor yet the stars, 
can throw light on God : evoi tiie illuminating lightning cannot throw 
light upon him, much less can limited fire give him light ; but they 
all imitate him, and all borrow their light from him . God alone is. 
immortal : he extends before, behind, to the right, to the left, beneath 
and above. He is the Supreme, and All-in-all. 

End of the Second Mundakam. 


Two birds {meaning God and the soul) cohabitant and co-essential, 
reside unitedly in one tree, which is the body. One of them {the soul) 
consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions ; but tiie other (God), 
without partaking of them, witnesses all events. 
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The soul so pressed down in the body, being deluded with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency ; but when it perceives its 
cohabitant, tiie adorable I«ord of the Universe,* the origin of itself, and 
his glory, it feels relieved from grief and infatuation. When a wise 
man perceives the re^lendent God, the Creator and Lord of the Universe 
and the omnipresent prime Cause, he then, abandoning the consequences 
of good and evil works, becomes perfect, and obtains entire absorption. 
A wise man knowing God as per^icuously residing in all creatures, 
forsakes all idea of duality ; being convinced that there is only one retd 
Existence, which is God. He then directs all his senses towards God 
alone, the origin of self-consciousness, and on him exclusivdy he places 
his love, abstracting at the same time his mind from all worldly ob- 
jects by constantly appl3ring it to God : the person so devoted is 
reckoned the most perfect among the votaries of the Deity. Through 
strict veracity, the uniform direction of mind and senses, and through 
notions acquired from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence from 
sexual indulgence, man should approach God, who full of ^lendour 
and perfection, works in the heart ; and to whom only the votaries 
freed from passion and desire can approximate. 

He who practises veracity prospers, and not he who speaks un- 
truths : the way to etmnal b^titude is open to him who without 
omission speaker truth. This is that way through which the saints, 
extricated horn all desires, proceed to the Supreme Existence, the 
consequence of the observance of trutii. He is great and incom- 
prehenable by the senses, and consequently his nature is beyond 
human conception. He, though more subtle than vacuum itself, 
shines in various ways. — From those who do not know him, he is at a 
greater distance than the limits of space, and to those who acquire a 
knowledge of him, he is most proximate ; and while residing in animate 
creatures, he is perceived obscurely by those who apply their thoughts 
to him. He is not perceptible by vision, nor is he describable by means 
of speech : neither can he be the object of any of the other organs of 
sense ; nor can he be conceived by tiie help of austerities or religious 
rites : but a person whose mind is purified by the light of true know- 
ledge, through incessant contemplation, perceives him, the most pure 
God. Such is the invisible Supreme Being : he should be observed 
in the heart, wherein breath, consisting of five species, rests. The 


* Tlie difference between God, the intellectual principle, and the soul, the 
individuid intelleot, tuheists as long as the ides of aw-individuolity is retained^ 
like the distinction between finite and infinite space, which ceases os soon as 
the idea of particular figure is done awiqr. 
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mind being peifectiy freed from imparity, God. wbo q»reads ofyer tbe 
mind and all tiie aenses, imparts a knowled^ of bimsdf to 1be'lieait« 
A pions votary of God 'obtains whatever division of tiie world 
and whatever desirable object he may wirii to acquire far hivKtlf or 
far mwfhif : tiierefore any one, who is desirous of honour <Mid ad* 
vantage riiould revere him. 

End of (he xst section of the yd Mundakam. 


Those wise men who, abandoning all desires, revere the devotee 
who has acquired a knowledge of the supreme exaltation of God, on 
whom the whole universe rests, and who is perfect and illuminates 
eVoywhere, will never be subjected to further birth. 

He who, contemplating the various effects of objects visible or 
invisible, feds a desire to obtain them, shall be bom again with those 
fedings ; but the man satisfied with a knowledge of and faith in God, 
blessed by a total destruction of ignorance, forsakes all such desires 
even daring his life. 

A knowledge of God, (he prime object, is not acquirable from study 
of the Vedas, nor throng retentive memory, nor yet by continual 
hearing of spiritual instruction : but he who sedcs to obt^ a know- 
ledge of God is gifted with it, God tendering himself con^kuons to 
him. 

No man deficient in faith or discretion can obtain a knowledge 
of God ; nor can even he who poaaeases wisdom min|^ with the 
desire of fruition, gain it : but the soul of a wise man who, through 
firm bdief, prudence, and pure understanding, not biassed by worldly 
desire, se^ for knowledge, will be absorbed into God. . 

The saints who, wise and firm, were satined soldy with a know- 
ledge of God, assured of the soul's divine origin, exempt from passion, 
and possessed of tranquillity of mind, having found God the omni- 
present ever]rwhere, have after death been absorbed into him; even 
as limited extension within a jar is by its destruction united to universal 
space. All the votaries who rq>ose on God alone their firm bdief, 
originating from a knowledge of the Vedanta, and who, by forsaking 
reUgious rites, obtain purification of mind, being continually occupied 
in ^vine r^ections during life, are at the time of death entirely heed 
from ignorance and absorbed into God. On tiie approadi of death, 
the dementary parts <A their body, being fifteen in number, unite 
witii tiieir r e spect i ve origins : thdr corporeal faculties, such as vision 
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ofuf feding, 8tc., icto^ into their original sources, the sun and air, &c. 
The consequences of their urorks, together with their souls, are ab- 
sorbed into the supreme and eternal Spirit, *n the same manner as the 
reflection of the sun in water returns to him on the removal of the water. 
As all rivers flowing into the ocean disappear and lose their reiq>ective 
appellations and forms, so the person who has acquired a knowledge 
of and faith in God, ficeeing himself from the subjugation of figure and 
apprilation, is absorbed into the supreme, immatoial and omnipresent 
Existence. 

He who acquires a knowledge of the Supreme Being according 
to the forgoing doctrine, shall inevitably be absorbed into him, sur- 
mounting all the obstacles that he may have to encounter. None of his 
progeny will be destitute of a true knowledge of God. He escapes 
from mental distress and from evil propensities; he is also rdieved 
from the ignorance which occasions the idea of duality. Thin is the 
true doctrine inculcated throughout the forgoing tects, and which a 
man riiould impart to those who are accustomed to perform good 
works, conversant in the Vedas, and inclined toward the acquisition 
of the knowledge of God, and who themselves, with due regard. Offer 
oblations to the sacred ^ ; and also to those who have continually 
practised sirobrata, a certain observance of the sacred fire. This is the 
true divine doctrine, in whidi Angiras instructed his fluflil Saunaka, 
which a person not accustomed to devotion should not study. 


Salutation to the hnowers of God! 
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INTRODUCTION 


SiNCB my publication of tiie abridgment of tlie Vedanta, con> 
taining an exposition* of all the Vedas as given by the great Vyasa, I 
have, for the purpose of illustrating and confirming the view that he 
has taken of them, translated into Bengalee the principal chapters of 
the Vedas as being of unquestionable authority amongst all Hindoos. 
This work will, I trust, by explaining to my countiymmi the real q>irit 
of the Hindoo Scriptures, which is but the declaration of tlie unity of 
God, tend in a great d^ree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which 
have prevailed with regard to the doctrines tii^ inculcate. It will 
also, I hope, tend to discriminate those parts of the Vedas whidi are 
to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and consequentiy to correct 
those exceptionable practices, which not only derive Hindoos in 
general of the common comforts* of society, but also lead them fre- 
quently to self-destruction,t or to the sacrifice} of the lives of tiieir 
friends and relations. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have already 
seen many respectable pe^ons of my countrymen, to tiie great dis- 
appointment of their interested spiritual guides, rise superior to their 
original prejudices, and enquire into the truths of religion. As many 
European gentlemen, especially those who interest themsdves in the 
improvement of their fellow-creatures, may be gratified with a view 
of the doctrines of the original work, it appeared to me tiiat I might 
best contribute to that gratification, by translating a fdw chapters of 
the Veda into the Elfish language, which I have accordingly done, 
and now submit them to their candid judgment. Such benevolent 
people will, perhaps, rise from a perusal of tiiem with tire conviction, 
that in the most ancient times the inhabitants of tiris part of the globe 
(at least the more intelligent class) were not uimcquainted with meta- 


* A Hindoo of oaste can only oat onoo between enniiae and aunaet— oannot 
eat dreaaed viotuala in a boat or Ship — nor olothed— nor in a tavern— nor vbij 
food that has been tooohed by a person of a diffsinat oaate— nor, if intetmpted 
while eath^, can he beemne Ua meaL 

t Ai at Prayaga, Ganga-Sagar, and under the wheebof the ear of Jag anna t h . 
t Aa, for inatanoe, peraona whoae recovery fitom aiokneaa ia auppoim to be . 
doubtftil, are oarried to die on the banka of the Qangea. Thia ia praotiaed by 
the of Bengal only, the oruetty of whioh ailM* tven Hindooa of Behar, 

B a h ahad , and all - the upper provinoae. 
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physical subjects ; that allq^orical language or description was very 
frequently employed to represent tire attributes of the Creator, which 
were sometimes designated as independent existences; and that, 
however suitable this method might be to the refined understandings 
of men of learning, it had the most mischievous effect when literature 
and philosophy decayed, producing all those absurdities and idolatrous 
notions which have diedred, or rather destroyed, every mark of reason, 
and darkened every beam of understanding. 

The Veda from which all Hindoo literature is derived, is, in 
the opinion of the Hindoos, an insqpired work, coeval with the existence 
of the world. It is divided into four parts, nx., Sik, Yajus, Sama 
and Atharva ; these are again divided into several branches, and these 
last are sub-divided into chapters. It is the general characteristic 
of each Veda, that the primary chapters of each branch treat of 
astronomy, medicine, arms, and other arts and sciences. They also 
exhibit allegorical representations of the attributes* of the Supreme 
Being, by means of earthly objects, animate or inanimate, whose 
^pes or properties are analogous to the nature of those attributes, 
and pointing out the modes of their worship immediately or through 
the medium of fire. In the subsequent chapters, the unity of the 
Supreme Being as the sole ruler of the universe is plainly inculcated, 
and the mode of worshipping him particularly directed. The doctrine 
of a plurality of gods and goddesses laid down in the preceding 
chapters is not only controverted, but reasons assigned for its intro- 
duction ; for instance, that the worship of the sun and fire, together 
with the whole all^otical system, were only inculcated for the sake 
of those whose limited understandings rendered them incapable of 
comprdiend^ and adoring the invisible Supreme Being, so that such 
persons might not remain in a brutified state, destitute of all letigious 
principle. Should this explanation given by the Veda itself, as well 
as by its cdebrated commentator Vyasa, not be allowed to reconcile 

passages which are seoningly at variance with eadh other, as 
those that declare the unity of tim invisible Supreme Bemg, with 
others which describe a plurality of independent visible gods, the whole 
work must, I am afraid, not only be stripped of its authority, but be 
looked upon as altogether unintelligible. 

I have often lamented that, in our general researches into 
tiieoloi^cal truth, we axe subjected to the conflict of many obstacles. 


* It is my iatoiitiim to givo, With the blneiing of Ood, in my asst poblioo* 
tion, sa aeooaat of the nlstion betwixt tiiose attribatas sad the alwgorioal 
l ep w se at attoae used to denote them. 
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When ire loot to the traditicM <rf andent natioas^ wc cfibw find them 
at vnri a aMae vith cadi odwr; and ivIkb, djaamn^ged hgr thb cttcum*' 
stance^ we ai^cal te xcasaa aa a sorer goide, we aooii find how in- 
competent it is» akoe, to oaodnct w to die obj^ e£ onr ptarsnit. We 
oStm. find that, instead of fadfitatmg onr cndcavoma or dearing up 
our perplexities, it only serves to generate a nnivcisal doobt, incom- 
patitde with ptincqdes on whick oar comfort and happiness mainly 
depend. Ihe best method periods h, netdier to 900 ooxselvesr op 
leschisively to the guhbmce of the one or the odier ; hot by a proper 
nse of the hf^hls foxnidied by both, endeavour to improve oai intdlectual 
and xnoral facuittMs, rdying on lie goodness of the Almighty Power, 
whidi ahme emablw us to attain that which we eansestly and diligently 
sedc for. 




THE 


KENA UPA1II8HAD 

OP THE 

SAMA VEDA 


1st. Who is he {asks a pupil of his spiritual father), under whose 
sole will the intellectaal power makes its approach to different ejects ' 
Who is he under whose authority breath, the primitive power in the 
body, rnakes its operation ? Who is he by whose direction lan guage is 
regtdarly pronounced ? And who is tiiat immaterial being that applies 
vision and hearing to their respective objects} 

and. He, {answers the spiritual parent), who is the sense of the 
sense of hearing ; the intdlect of Ihe inteUeet ; ‘the essential cause of 
language ; the breath of breath ; the sense of the sense of vision ; — 
this is the Being concerning whom you would diquire. Learned 'men, 
having relinqui^ed the notion of self- 4 ndepetulenu and self-consideration 
from knowing the Supreme Understanding to be the sole source of sense, 
enjoy everlasting beatitude after their departure from this world. 

3rd. Hence no vition can approach him, no lang nn gn. can 
describe him, no intdlectual power can compass or determine 
We know nothing of how the Supreme Being tiiould be eT plained : 
he is beyond all that is within the reach of comprdiention, and< 
beyond nature, which is above conception. Our ancient spiritual 
parents have thus explained him to us. 

4th. He aloue, who has never been described by latig tin ge, and 
who directs language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being, and not any 
specified thinff which men worship ; know thou this. 

5th. He alone, whom understanding cannot comprtiiend, and 
who, as said by learned men, knows tire real nature of understanding, 
is the Supreme Being, and not any q>ecified thing whidi men worship ; 
know THOU this. 

6th. He alone, whom no one can conceive by vision, and by 
whose superintendence every one perceives the objects of vision, is 
the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men woishfe : 
know THOU this. 


nw ASIATIC socisrrv. caloutta 
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Ttii. He alone, whom no one can hear thnragh the w»na^ of 
heating, and who knows the real nature of tiie sense of hearing, is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men wondiip : know 
TBOOthis. 

8th. He alone, whom no one can perceive through the sense of 
smdlii^, and who applies the sense of smellii^ to its objects, is the 
Supteme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship; 
know THOU this. 

gth. If you {eonfimtes the spiritual parent), from what I have 
stated, suppose and say that "1 know the Supreme Being thoroughly," 
you in truth know very little of the Omnipresent Being ; and any 
c<mcq)tion of that Being which you limit to your powers of smise, is 
not only deficient, but also his description which you extend to the 
bodies of the cdesdal gods, is also imperfect;* you consequently 
should enquire into the true knowledge of tiie Supreme Being. To 
this the pupil replies : "I perceive that at this moment I begin to know 
God." 

loth. "Not that I suppose," continues he, "that I know God 
thoroughly, nor do I suppose that I do not know him at all ; as, among 
us, he who knows the meaning of the above-stated assertion, is possessed 
of the knowledge respecting God, viz., ‘that 1 neither know him 
thorou^y, nor am entirdy ignorant of him.' " 

zith. (The spiritual father again resumes) : He who believes that 
h6 cannot comprehend God, does know him ; and he who bdieves that 
he can comprehend God, does not know him ; as moi of pofect 
understanding acknowledge him to be beyond comprehension: and 
men of imperfect understanding suppose him to be within the reach 
of their simplest perception. 

Z 2 th. The notion of the sensibility of bodily organs, which are 
composed of insensible particles, leads to the notion of God; which 
notion alone is accurate, and tends to everlasting happiness. Man 
gains, by sdf-exettion, the power of acquiring knowledge respecting 
God, and through the same acquisition he acquires eternal beatitude. 

X3th. Whatever person has, according to the above stated doctrine, 
known God, is really happy, and whoever has not known him is sub- 
jected to great misery. Learned men, having reflected on tiie Spirit 
of God extending over all moveable as wdl as immoveable creatures. 


*Tlw sum of the notion eonoening the SapcHOBBeiiig given in the Vedanta, 

ie, that he is “the Soul of the unhrwie, and hean the same relation to aO 
material eattensions that a humanaoul does to the individual body with wUeh 
it is oonneo t ed * *. 
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after their dei>artiire from this worid are ahaoched into tiie Supreme 
Being. 

In a battte between the eelestUU* gods and the demonSi Cod obtained 
victory over the latter, in favom of the former (or propetfy speaJnt^t 
God enabled the former to d^eat the latter) ; but, upon this victory being 
gained, the celestial gods acquired their respective dignities, and 
supposed that this victory and glory vrere entirdy oiring to themsdves. 
The Omnipresent Being, having known their Ixwst, appeared to them 
with an appearasKe beyond description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was ; they, 
consequently, said to fire, or properly speaking (he god of fire : "Discover 
thou, O god of fire, what adorable appearance this is." His rq>ly was, 
"I shall." He proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which 
asked him, "who art thou ?" He then answered, "I am fire, and I 
am the origin of the Veda," that is, I am a well-known personage. The 
Supreme Omnipotence, upon being thus replied to, asked him again, 
"What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art ?" He relied, 
"I can bum to ashes all that exists in the world." The Supreme Being 
then having laid a straw before him, said to> him, "Canst thou bum 
this straw ?" The god of fire approached the straw, but could not bum 
it, though he exerted all his power. He then' unsuccessfully retired 
and told the others, "1 have been unable to discover what adorable 
appearance this is." Now they all said to wind {or properly to the god 
of wind), "Discover thou, O god of wind, what adorable appearance 
this is.” His reply was, "I shall." He proceeded fast to that adorable 
appearance, which asked him, "Who art thou ?” He then answered, 
"I am wind, and I pervade unlimited space ; that is, I am a weU- 
known per^mage. The Supreme Being, upon being thus replied to, 
asked him again, “What power is in so celebrated a person as thou 
art ?" He replied, "I can uphold "all that exists in the world." The 
Supreme Being then, having laid a straw before him, said to him, 
"Canst thou uphold this straw?" The god of wind approached the 
straw, but could not hold it up, though he exerted all his power. He 
then unsuccessfully retired and told the others, "I have been unable 
to discover what adorable appearance this is." Now they all said to 
the god of atmo^here, "Discover thou, O revered god of atmosphere, 


* In the AUqrayiha it is said that those powers of the Divinity which 
pioduoe agreeable efEsets and oondnee to moral order and happiness, are re* 
the figure of celestial gods, and those attributes from whioh 
pain misery flow, aw called demons and step-brothers of the flnmer, with 
whom they aw in a state of perpetual hostility. 
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what adoiaUe appearance this is.” His was, ”1 duU." He 
proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which vanished from his 
view. He met at the same q)ot a woman, the goddess of insbruction, 
anayed in golden robes in the shape of the most beantifnl Uma.* He 
asked, “What was that adorable appearance ?" She r^ed, "It was the 
Supreme Bdng owing to whose victory yon are all advanced to 
exaltation.” The god of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew tiiat 
it was the Supreme Being tiuU had appeared to them. He at first com- 
municated that information to the gods of fire and of wind. As the gods 
of fire, wind, and atmosphere had approached to the adorable ap- 
pearance, and had perceived it, as also they had known, prior to the 
offters, that it was indeed God that appeared to them, they seemed to be 
superior to the otiier gods. As the god of atmo^htf e had approached 
to the fidorable appearance, and perceived it, and also as he knew, 
prior to every one of them, that it was God t^ appeared to thm, he 
seemed not only superior to every other god, but also, for that reason, 
exalted above the gods of fire and wind. 

The foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Supreme 
Being ; meaning tiiat* in one instant he shines at once over all the universe 
like the illumination of lightning ; and in another, tbat he disappears 
as quick as the twinkling of an eye. Again, it is rq>resented of the Supreme 
Beit^, that pure mind conceives that it approaches to him as nearly as 
possible : Through the same pure mind tiie pious man thinks of Um, 
and consequently application of the mind to him is repreatedly used. 
That God, who alone in reality has no resemblance, and to whom t^ mind 
cannot approach, is adorable by all leaving creatures ; he is therefore 
called "adorable" ; he ^ould, according to the prescribed manner, be 
woridiipped. All creatures revere the person who knows God in the manner 
thus described. The pupil now says, "Tell me, 0 spiritual father, the 
Upanishad or the principal part of the Veda.” The spiritual father 
makes this answer, "1 have told you the principal part of the Veda 
which rdatesto God alone, and, indeed, told you the Upani^d, of which, 
austere devotion, control over the senses, performance of rdigious ritqs, 
and the remaining parts of the Veda, as wdl as those sciences that 
axe derived from the Vedas, are onty the feet ; and whose altar and 
support is truth.” He Who understands it as thus described, having 
rdieved himsdf from sin, acquires eternal and unchangeable beatitude. 


• 1h« wife of SiTa. 
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Ix poiMiaiioe of my a tteayt to rander a tnuMdatiMi of Ifm 
coiii]dete Vedanta, or tiie | »r i Mw p al parts of fim Vedas into ilie cun ent 
langoa^ of tiiis coontty, I tad an me time ago tiie aatisCaction of pidi- 
lishing a translation of ^ Katim-I^anisliad of tim Yajof-'veda into 
Bengalee; and of distributing copies of it as vidtiy as my drcnnistanoes 
would allow, for the purposes of diffusing ifiniUtA scriptuial knowledge 
among the adherents of that idig^ioa. The p re sen t pnUication is 
intended to assist the European community in fomiing their opinion 
respecting Hindoo Theology, rather from the mattH: found in their 
doctrinal scriptures, tiian from the Puranas, moral tales, or any other 
modern works, or from the superstitious rites and habits d^ en- 
couraged and fostered by their sdf-interested leaders. 

This work not only treats polytheism with contempt and disdain, 
but inculcates invariably the unity of God as the inttilectnal Principle, 
the sole Origin of individual intellect, entirdy distinct horn matter 
and its affections ; and teadhes also the mode of dixedting the nnhd 
to him. 

A great body of my countrymen, possessed of good understandmgs, 
and not much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satished with 
the truth of the doctrines contained in this and in other works, already 
laid by me before them, and of the gross errors of the puerile system 
of idol-worship which they were led to follow, have altered their re- 
ligious conduct in a maimer becoming the dignity of human beings ; 
while the advocates of idolatry and their misguided followers, over 
whose opinions prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense 
and judgment, prefer custom and fa^on to the authorities of their 
scriptures, and ther^ore continue, under the form of religious devo- 
tion, to practise a system which destroys, to the utmost d^ree, the 
natural texture of society, and prescribes crimes of the most heinous 
nature, which even the most savr^e nations would blutii to commit, 
unless compelled 1|^ the most urgent necestity.* I am, however, not 
without a sanguine hope that, through Divine Providence and human 
exertions, they will sooner or later avail themselves of that true 
system of religion which leads its observers to a knowledge and love 


* Fide the latter end of the Introduotion to the Mundaka Upaniehad. 
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of God, and to a friendly inclination towards their fellow-creatiues, 
impressing their hearts at the same time with humility and charity, 
accompahied by independence of mind and pure sincerity. Contrary 
to the code of idolatry, this system defines sins as evil thoughts pro- 
ceeding from the heart, quite unconnected witii observances as to diet 
and other matters of form. At any rate, it seems to me that 1 cannot 
better employ my time than in an endeavoiu to illustrate and main- 
tain truth, and to render service to my fellow-labourers, confiding 
in the met<^ of that Being to whom the motives of our actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known. 



KATHA UPANISHAD 


Ubsirous of future fruition, Bajasravasa performed the sacrifice 
Viswajit, at which he distributed all his property. He had a son 
named Nachiketa. Old and infirm cows being brought by the father 
as fees to be given to attending priests, the youth was seized with 
compassion, reflecting within himself, "He who gives to attending 
“priests such cows as are no longer able to drink water or to eat grass, 
"and are incapable of giving further milk or of producing young, is 
"carried to that mansion where there is no felicity whatever.” 

He then said to his father, "To whom, O father, wilt thou conrign 
"me over in lieu of these cowsV and repeated the same question a 
second and a third time. 

Enraged with his presumption, the father replied to him, "I shall 
"give thee to Yama” {fhe god of death). The youth then said to himself, 
“In the discharge of my dtUies as a son, I hold a foremost place, among 
"many sons or pupils of the first class, and I em not inferior to any 
"of the sons or pupils of ttie second class : whetter my father had a 
"previous en gag em ent with Yama, which he will now perform by 
"surrendering me to him, or made use of such an expression through 
“anger, I know not." The youth finding his father afflicted with sorrow, 
said, "Remember the meritorious conduct of our "ancient forefathers, 
"and obsove the virtuous acts of contemporary good men. Life^ is 
“too short to gain advantages by means of falsehood or breach of promise ; 
"as man tik e a plant is easily destroyed, and again like it puts fortii 
"its form. Do you therefore surrender me to Yama according to your 
"promise." The youth Nachiketa, by permission of his father, went to 
the habitation of Yama. After he had remained there for three days 
without food or refreshment, Yama relumed to his dwellit^, and was thus 
“addressed by his family : "A Brahman enterii^ a house as a guest 
"is like fire ; good householders, therefore, extinguish his anger fy 
“offering him water, a seat, and food. Do thou, O Y^a, present him 
"with water. A man deficient in wisdom suffers his hopes, his san- 
"guine expectaripn of success, his improvement from associating with 
"good men, the benefit which he might derive from his affable con 
"versation, and the fruits produced by performance of preached 
"sacrifices, and also by di g gin g of wdls and other pious liberal actioos, 
"as wdl as his sons and catOe, to be destroyed, should a Br ahman 
"happen to remain in his house witiiout food.” 
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Yama being thus admonished by his family, approached Nachikela 
and said to him ; "As thou, O Bralunan, h^t lived iu my house, a 
"revered guest, for the space of three days and nights without food, 
"I offer thee reverence in atonement, so that bliss may attend me; 
"and do thou ask three favours of me as a. recompense for what thou 
"hast suffered while dwelling in my house during these days past.” 
Nachiketa then made this as his first request, saying, "Ivet, O Yama ! 
"my father Gotama’s apprehension of my death be removed, his tran- 
"quility of mind be restored, his anger against me extinguished, and 
"let him recognise me on my return, after having been set free by tliee. 
"This is the first of three favours which I ask of tliee.” 

Yama then replied : 

"Thy father, styled Auddalaki and Aruni, shall have the same 
"r^ard for you as ^foie ; so that, being assured of thy existence, 
"he shall, tirrough my power, repose the remaining nights of his life 
"free from sorrow, after having seen thee released from the grasp of 
"death." Nachiketa then made his second request. "In heaven, 
"where there is no fear whatsoever, and where even thou, O Yama ! 
"canst not always exercise thy authority, and where, therefore, none 
"dread thy power so much, as weak mortals of the earth, the soul, 
"unafflicted either by thirst or hunger, and unmolested by sorrow, 
"enjoys gratifications. As thou, O Yama ! dost possess knowledge 
"respecting fire which is the means of attaining heaven, do thou 
"instruct me, who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who 
"enjoy heaven, owing to their observance of sacred fire, are endowed 
"with the nature of celestial deities. This I ask of thee, as the second 
"favour which thou hast offered.” Yanta replied : "Being possessed 
"of a knowledge of fire, the means that lead to the enjoyment of 
"heavenly gratifications, I impart it to thee ; which do thou atten- 
"tively observe. Know thou fire, as means to obtain various mansions 
"in heaven, as the support of the world, and as residing in the body.” 

Yama explained to Nachiketa the nature of fire, as being prior 
to all creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and their number, 
which are requisite in forming the sacred fire, as well as the mode 
of pr^eserving it. The youth repeated to Yama these instructions 
exactly as imparted to him ; at which Yama being plea.sed, again 
spoke. 

The liberal-minded Yama, satisfied with Nachiketa, thus says ; 
'T shall bestow on thee another favour, which is, that this sacred fire 
"shall be styled after thy name ; and accept thou this valuable and 
"various-coloured necklace. Receiving instructions from parents and 
"spiritual fathers, a person who has thrice collected fire, as prescribed 
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“in the Vein, and also ^as l>een in habits of petfonning sacrifices, 
"studying the Vedas, dnd giving alms, is not liable to repeated birth 
"and death : he, hax'ing known and contemplated fire as originating 
"from Brahma, possessing superior undeistanding, full of ^lendonr, 
"and worthy of praise, enjoys the highest fruition. A wise wordiipper 
"of sacred fire, who, understanding the Ihree things prescribed, ha» 
"offered oblation to fire, surmounting all afflictions during life, and 
"extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in heaven. 

"This, O Nachiketa ! is that knowledge of sacred fire, the means 
"of obtaining heaven, which thou didst require of me as the second 
"favour ; men shall call it after thy name. Make, O Nachiketa ! thy 
"tiiird request.” 

Nachiketa then said ; "Some are of opinion that after man’s 
"demise existence continues, and others say it ceases. Hence a doubt 
"has arisen respecting the nature of the soul ; I therefore wish to be 
"instructed by thee in this matter. This is the last of the favours thou 
"hast offered." Yanta replied : "Even gods have doubted and dis* 
"puted on this subject ; which being obscure, never can be thoroughly 
"comprehended : Ask, O Nachiketa ! another favour instead of this. 
“Do not thou take advantage of my promise, but give up this 
"request.” Nachiketa replied : “J am positively informed that gods 
"entertained doubts on this subject ; and even thou, O Yama I callest 
"it difficult of comprehension. But no instructor on this point equal 
"to thee can be found, and no other object is so denrable as this.” 
Yama said : "Do thou rather request of me to give thee sons 
"and grandsons, each to attain the age of an hundred years ; numbers 
"of cattle, elephants, goats, and horses; also extensive empire on 
"earth, where thou salt live as many years as thou wishest. 

"If thou knowest another object equally desirable with these, 
"ask it ; together with wealth and long life. Thou mayest reign, O 
"Nachiketa I over a great kingdom : I will enable thee to enjoy all 
"wished-for objects. 

"Ask according to thy desire all objects that are difficult of 
"acquisition in the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, with 
"elegant equipages and musical instruments, as no man can acquire 
"any thing like them without our gift. Enjoy thou the attendance 
“of these women, whom I may bestow on thee ; but do not put to me, 
"O Nachiketa! the question respecting existence after death.” 

Nachiketa then replied. "The acquisition of the enjoyments 
"thou hast offered, 0 Yama 1 is f» thefirit doubtful ; and dumld 
"they be obtained, thqy destroy tiie s^ength of all the senses ; and 
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"even the life of Brahma is, indeed, compaiativdy short. Therefore 
"let thy equipages, and thy dancing and music, remain, witii thee. 

"No man can be satisfied v/ith riches ; and as we have /ortunatdy 
"bdield thee, we may acquire wealtii, should we feel desirous of it, 
"and we also may live as long as tiiou exercisest tiie authority of tiie 
"god of death ; but the only object 1 desire is what I have already 
"heggti of thee. 

"A mortal being, whose habitation is tiie low mantion of earth, 
"and who is liable to sudden reduction, approaching the gods ex- 
"empted from death and debility, and understanding from them that 
“there is a knowledge of futurity, should not ask of them any inferior 
“favour — and knowing the fleeting nature of music, sexual gratifica- 
"tion, and sensual pleasures, who can take delight in a long life on 
"earth ? Do you instruct us in that knowledge which removes doubts 
"respecting existence after death, and is of great importance with a 
"view to futurity, and which is obscure and acquirable with difficulty. 
"I, Nachiketa, cannot ask any other favour but this." 

End of the first Section of the first Chapter {ist VaUi). 


Yama now, after a sufficient trial of Nachiketa’ s resolution, an- 
swers the third guestion, saying, "Knowledge of God which leads to 
"absorption, is one thing ; and rites, which have fruition for their 
"obj^, another : each of these producing different consequences, 
"holds out to man inducements to follow it. The man, who of these 
"two chooses knowledge, is blessed ; and he who, for the sake of re- 
“ward, practises rites, is excluded from the enjoyment of eternal 
"beatitude. Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but 
"he who is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective natures into 
"serious consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses 
"faith, despising fruition ; and a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
"eiqoyment, accepts the offer of rites. 

"Thou, O Nachiketa I knowing the perishable nature of the 
"desirable and gratifying objects offered by me, hast rejected thm, 
"and reused the adoption of that contemptible practice, which leahs 
"to fruition and to riches, and to which men in general are attached. 
"Wise men are sensible that a knowledge of God which procures ab- 
“sorption, and tire performance of rites that produces fruition, axe 
"entirdy opposite to eadi otiier, and yidd different consequences. I 
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"concdve thee, Naduketa, to be desirous a knowledge of God, for 
“the numerous estimable objects offered hy me cannot tempt thee. 
"Surrounded by the darkness of ignorance, fools consider themselves 
“wise and learned and wander about in various directions, like 
“blind men when guided by a blind man. 

“To an indiscreet man who lives carelessly, and is immersed in 
“the desire of wealth, the means of gaining heavenly beatitude are 
“not manifest. He thinks that this visible world alone exists, and 
“that there is nothing hereafter ; consequently he is repeatedly sub- 
“jected to my control. The soul is that of whose real nature many 
“persons have never heard ; and several though they have hear^ 
“have not comprehended. A man who is capable of giving instruc- 
“tion on this subject is rate : one who listens to it attentively, must 
“be intelligent : and that one who, being, taught by a wise teacher, 
“understands it, is uncommon. 

“If a man of inferior abilities describe the nature of the soul, no 
“one will thoroughly understand it ; for various opinions are held by 
” contending parties. When the subject is explained by a person who 
“believes the soul to emanate from God, doubt, in regard to its 
“eternity, ceases ; but othowise it is inexplicabfe and not capable of 
“demonstration. 

“The knowledge respecting the soul which thou wilt gain by, me, 
“cannot be acquired by means of reason alone; but it should be 
“obtained from him who is versed in the sacred authorities. Oh, be- 
“loved pupil, Nachiketa ! may we have enquirers like thee, who art 
“full of resolution. I know that fruition, acquirable by means of rites, 
“is perishable; for nothing eternal can be obtained through 
“perishable means. Notwithstanding my conviction of the destruc- 
“tible nature of fruition, I performed the worship of the sacred 
“fire, whereby I became possessed of this sovereignty of long 
duration. 

“Thou, Oh wise Nachiketa ! hast throt^ firmness refused, though 
“offered to thee, the state of Brahma, whidi satisfies ev^ desire, 
“and whidi is the support of the world — ^the best consequence of the' 
“performance of rites without limit or fear — ^pariseworthy — ^full of 
"superhuman power— extensive and stable. 

“The soul is that which is difficult to be comprehended— most 
“obscure — vdled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and which 
“resides in faculties — does not depart even in great danger, and exists 
"undiahgeable, A wise man knowing the resplendent soul, through a 
“mind abstracte d from worldly objects, and constantly applied to it, 
"neither rcjmces nor ^oes he gti^ 

5 
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^'A XDoitd ulio, having heaid the pure doctrines teUrtive to the 
"soul and retained them in his memory, kndwiag tiie invisible soul 
“to be distinct from the hoiy, feels rejoiced at his acquisition. I think 
“the abode of tiie knowledge of God m open to time.’* 

' M aduhda Ikm asked, “If tiioa knowest ai^ Being who esnsls. 
“distinctiy toom rites, ihdr consequences and tiieiT observers, and also 
“from evil, and who is different froon tfects and tirdr re^ective 
“causes, said b above past, fatnie, and present time, do thou ircCorm 
me. 

Ymaa sre§kus : **I wifi ez^am to time briefly tiiat Being whom 
“all the Vedas treat of, oAer directfy or miiredly, to whom all austmi- 
“ties are directed, and who b the main object of .Ifttose who perform 
“the dutbs of an ascetic. He to wit, whom the word Om im]dies, b tiie 
“Supreme Bemg. 

‘*That Om b the title of Brahma and also of the Supreme Being, 
“throtqfh means of whidi man may gain what he wishes ; (Hud is, ij 
he worskip Brahma iy meems of Om, he shiM be taxmd inito hh mansion ; 
or if ihroi^ it he edesMAe Ms mini i» God, he shaU obtain 
absorption). 

“Om is the best of all means calcuUded to direct the mind towards 
*‘Ood ; and it is instcnmental either in the .acquisition of the Icnowledge 
''of God or of the dignity of Brahma : man therefore hmring recourse 
“to thb word, shall dther be absorbed in God, or revered tike 
“Btahma. 

“The soul is not liable to luith nor to death ' it is mere trader- 
“standing : neither does it take Its ori^ frcmi any othm or ftmn 
“itself : hence it b tmbom, eternal whhont reduction and nnchange- 
"able ; therefore the soul b xtsft mjured by the host whidh the body 
“may receive. If ai^ erne neady to IriQ amother bni^jhie that he can 
“destroy hb soul, and the <oltiia' tlmrfe that Ins soul 'rioin st^br das- 
“truction, they both know nolhing.; bar neither does it kill nor b it 
“killed by another. 

“The soul b the smallest of the nmaill, and greatest of the |p»at. 
“It rerides in the hearts td all living creatures. A man who knows 
“it and its pure state, throngh the steadiness of the external and 
“internal senses, acquired from the ahandosdng 'Of wtnldly derires, 
“overcomes sorrow andpetpleadty. 

“T^e soul, although w itfa o nt moticm, seems to go to farthest 
“i^ace ; and tixongh it lerides in the body at rest^ yet seems to move 
“evet3rwhere. Who can fetcnoe betides mysdf, that sptenffid soul, 
“the support of the seasation <of happi B eis and pan? 

“The soul, althcnq^ at b iromateati, ydt scrides dbmety kttadwd 
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"to perishable material objects : knoiving it as great and extensive, 
"a wise man never grieves for it. A knowledge of the soul is not 
"acquirable from the study of the Vedas, nor through retentive 
"memory, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual instruction : but 
"he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is gifted with it, the soul 
"rendering itself conspicuous to him. 

"No man can acquire a knowledge of the soul without abstaining 
"from evil acts ; without having control over the senses and the 
"mind ; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet. filled with 
"the desire oi fruition ; but man may obtain a knowle^e of the soul 
"through his knowledge of God. 

"No ignorant man can, in a perfect manner, know the state of 
"the existence of that God whose food is aU things even the Brahnia 
"and the Kshatra ; (tiuU is, who destroys every object bearing figure and 
"appellation) ; and who consumes death itself even as butter." 

The end of the second Section of the first Chapter {znd VaUi). 


"God and the soul* entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
"abode, consume, while residing in the body, the necessary conse- 
"quences of its actions ; that is, the latter is rewarded or punished 
"according to its good or evil actions, and the former witnesses all those 
"events. Those who have a knowledge of .God, consider the former as 
“light and the latter as shade : observers of external rites also, as well 
"as those who have collected fire three times for worship, believe the 
"same. 

"We can know and collect fire, which is a bridge to the observers 
"of rites ; and can know the eternal and fearless God, who is the cou- 
"veyer of those who wish to cross the ocean of ignorance. Consider 
"the soul as a rider, the body as a car, the intell^ its driver, tire mind 
"as its rein, the external senses are called the horses restrained by 
"the mind, <>yfa>rnal objects are the roads : so wise men believe the 
"soul unit^ with the body, the senses and the mind, to be the par- 
"taker of the conse^ences of good or evil acts. 

"If that intellect, which is represented as the driver, be indiscreet. 


*Ths word aonl here meens the homan eoal, Jiaaima t but genenUy in 
these trauelationB it i> need for ParemuOma, the “Overaonl’*— Ed. 
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‘‘and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses under the authority of 
"the inieliectual fewer become unmanageable ; like nricked horses nndet 
"tiie control of an unfit driver. 

*'If the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all the 
"senses prove steady and mant^eable; like good horses under an 
‘'excellent driver. 

"He, who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind and who 
"consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the divine glory, 
"but descends to tiie world. 

"He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and conse> 
"quently lives always pure, attains tiliat glory from whence he never 
"will descend. 

"Man who has intellect as his prudent driver, and a steady mind 
"as his rein, passing over the paths of mortality, arrives at the high 
"glory of the omnipresent God. 

"The origin of the senses is more refined than the senses ; the 
"essence of the mind is yet more refined than that origin ; the source 
"of intellect is again more exalted than tiiat of the mind ; the prime 
"sensitive particle is superior to tlie source of intellect ; nature, the 
"apparent cause of the universe, is again superior to that particle, to 
"which the omnipresent God is still superior ; nothing is more exalted 
"than God : he is therefore superior to all existences, and is the 
"Supreme object of all. God exists obscurely throughout the universe, 
"comequently is not perceived ; but he is ^own through the acute 
"intdlect constantly directed towards him by wise men of penetrating 
“understandings. A wise inan shall transfer the power of ^eech 
"and that of the senses to the mind, and the mind to the intellect, and 
"the intellect to the purified soul, and the soul to the unchangeable 
"Supreme Being. 

"Rise up and awake from the sleep of ignorance ; and having 
"approached able teachers, acquire knowledge of God, the origin of the 
"soul : for the way to the knowledge of God is considesred by wise men 
"difficult as the passage over the idiarp edge of a razor. The Supreme 
"Being is not organised with the faculties of hearing, feeling, vision, 
"taste or smell. He is unchangeable and eternal ; without beginning 
"or end ; and is beyond tiiat particle which is the origin of the intellect : 
"man knowing him thus, is rdieved from the grasp of death." 

A wise man reading to Brahmans, or hearing from a teacher, this 
ancient doctrine imparted to Nachiketa by Yama, is absorbed into 
Ood. 

He who reads this most secret doctrine before an assmblage of 
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Brahmans, or at the time of offering oblations to his forefathers, 
enjoys innumerable good consequences. 

The end of the third Section of the first Chapter (3rd VaUi). 


“God has created the senses to be directed towards external 
“objects ; tiiey consequently are apt to perceive outward things only; 
"and not the eternal spirit. But a wise man being desirous of eternal 
“life, withdrawing his senses from their natural course, apprehends 
"the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

“The ignorant seek external and desirable objects only ; “eon- 
"sequently they are subjected to the chain of all-seizing death. Hence 
“the wise, knowing that God alone is immortal and eternal in this 
“perishable world, do not cherish a wish for those objects. 

“To Him, owing to whose presence alone the animate beings, 
"composed of insensible particles, perceive objects through vision, the 
“power of taste, of feeling, and of hearing, and also the pleasure de- 
“rivable from sexual intercourse nothing can be unknown : be is 
“that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“A wise man after having known that the soul, owing to \yhose 
“presence living creatures perceive objects whether they dream or 
“wake, b great and extensive, never grieves. 

“He who believes that the soul, which enjoys the fruits of good 
“or evil actions, intimately connected vdth the body, originates from 
“and b united with God, the Lord of past and future events, will not 
“conceal its nature : he b that exbtrace which thou desiredst to know. 
“He who knows that the prime sensitive particle, which proceeded 
"firom God prior to the creation of water and the other elements, having 
“entered into the heart, exists united with material objects, knows 
“the Supreme Being. He b that exbtence which thou desiredst to 
“know. 

“That sensitive particle which perceives objects, and includes 
“all the celestial deities, and which was created with all the elements, 
“exbts, entering into the iq>ace of the heart, and there resides. It b 
“that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“The sacred fire, the receiver of oblations after tire wood has 
“been kindled bdow and above, b preserved by its observers with tire 
“same care as pregnant women take of theb foetus : it b praised daily 
“by prudent observers, and men habrtuated to constant devotion. 
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"That atmosphere from whence the son ascends, and in which he goes 
“down, on which all the world, includit^ fire, speech, and other things 
“rest, and independently of which nothing exists, is that existence 
“which tiiou desiredst to know. Whatever individual intellect there 
“is connected with the body, is that intellectual principle, whidi is 
“pure and immaterial existence, and the intellectual overspreading 
“principle is the individual intellect ; but he who thinks here that 
“they are different in nature, is subject to repeated transmigrations. 

“ThrougH the mind, purijUd by spiritual instructions, the 
“knowledge that tire soul is of divine origin, and by no means is 
“different from its source, shall be acquired, whereby the idea of duality 
“entirely ceases. He who thinks there is variety of intellectual prin- 
“dple, undergoes transmigration. 

“The omnipresent spint, extending over the space of the heart, 
“whidi is the size of a finger, resides within the body ; and persons 
“knowing him the I,ord of past and future events, will not again 
“attempt to conceal his nature : He is that existence which thou 
“desiredst to know. 

“The omnipresent spirit which extends over the ^dce of the 
“heart, the size of a finger, is the most pure light. He is the Lord of 
“past and future events; He alone pervades the universe now and 
“ever; He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. In tht 
“same way as water falling on uneven ground disperses throughout 
“the hollow places, and is lost, so a man who thinks that the souls of 
“different bodies are distinct in nature from each other, shall be placed 
“in varip(io forms by transmigration. 

“AS' water falling on even grounds remains unchanged, so the 
“soul of a wrise man of steady mind is always pure, freed from the idea 
“ofduahty." 

"End of the first Section of the second Chapter {^h Fail*). 


“The body is a dwdling with eleven gates, belonging to the 
“unborn and unchangeable spirit, through whose constant cou- 
“templation man escapes grief, and acquiring absorption, is exempted 
“from transmigration. He is that existence which thou deriredst to 
“know. 

“That i^iritual Being acts alwe^s and moves in heaven; 
“preserves all material existence as dqiending on him; moves in 
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''^>ace ; resides b fire ; walks on the earth ; alters like a guest into 
"sacrificial vessds; dwdls in man, in gods, in sacrifices; moves 
"throughout the Ay ; seems to be bom in water, as fishes, &c. ; 
"produced on earth, as vegetables, on Ihe tops of mountains, as rivers, 
"and also as members of sacrifices : yet is he truly pure and great. 
"He who causes breath to ascend above the heart and peditum to 
"descend, resides in the heart ; He is adorable ; and to him all the 
"senses offer oblation of the objects which they percdve. 

"When the soul, which is connected with the body, leaves it, 
"nothing then remains in the body which may preserve the system : 
"It is that existence winch thou de^edst to Imow. 

"Neither by the help of breath, nor from the presence of other 
"powers, can a mortal exist : but they all exist owing to that other 
"existence on which both breath and the senses rest. 

"1 will now disclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
"Cod ; and also how man, void of that kttowledge, O Gautama ! trans- 
"migrates after death. 

"Some of those who are ignorant of this doctrine enter after death 
"Ihe womb of females to appear in the animal shape, while others 
"assume the form of trees, according to their conduct and knowledge 
"during their lives. 

"The Being who continues to operate even at that time of deep, 
"when all the senses cease to act, and then creates derirable objects 
"of various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all ; and he alone 
"is called eternal, on whom all the world rests, and indepoidently of 
"whom nothing can exist : He is that nistence which thou desiredst 
"to know. As fire, although one in essence, on becoming visible in 
“the world, appears in various forms and shapes, according to its 
"different locations, so God, the soul of the universe, though one, 
“appears in various modes, according as he connects himself witii 
"different material objects, and, like space, attends over all. 

"As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
"body appears in various natures, as breath and other vital airs, so 
"God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in different modes, 
"according as he connects himself with various material objects, and, 
"Wte space, extends over all. 

"As the sun, though he serves as the eye of all living cteatilres, 
“yet is not polluted externally or intemedly by being connected with 
"visible vile objects, so God, the' soul of the universe, although one 
"and omnipresent, is not affected by the sensations of individual pain, 
"for he is beyond its action. 

"God is but one ; and he has the whde world under his control. 
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"for he is the operating soul in all objects ; He, through his omni- 
"science, makes his soul existence appear in the form jof the universe. 
"To those wise men who acquire a knowledge of him who is operative 
"on the human faculties, is eternal beatitude allotted, and not to 
"those who are void of that knowledge. 

"God is eternal amidst the periidiable universe ; and is the source 
"of sensation among all animate existences : and he alone assigns to 
"so many objects their respective purposes : To those wise men who 
"know him ^e ruler of the intellectual power, everlasting beatitude 
"is allotted ; but not to those who are void of that knowledge. 

"How can I acquire that most gratifying divine knowledge, 
"which, though beyond comprehension, wise men, by constant applica- 
“tion of mind, alone obtain, as if it were present ? Does it shine conspi- 
"cuously? — and does it appear to the human faculties? 

"Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor yet the stars can throw light 
"on God : Even the illuminating lightning cannot throw light upon 
"him ; much less can limited fire give him light : But they all imitate 
"him, and all borrow their light from him — that is, nothing can 
“influence God and render him perspicuous : But God himself imparts 
"his knowledge to the heart freed from passion and desire." 

End of the seco-.d Section of the second Chapter {^h Valli). 


"The world is a fig-tree of long duration, whose origin is above, 
"and the branches of which, as different species, are below. The 
"origin alone is ptue and supreme ; and he alone is eternal on whom 
"all the world rests, and independently of whom nothing can exist. 
"He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

"God being eternal existence, the universe, whatsoever it is, 
"exists and proceeds from him. He is the great dread of all heavenly 
"bodies, as if he were prepared to strike them with thunderbolts so 
"that none of them can deviate from their respective cowrses established 
"by him. Those who know him as the eternal power acquire absorption. 

"Through his fear fire supplies vs with heat; and the sun, 
"through his fear, ^nes regularly; and also Indra, and air, and 
"fifthly, death, are through his fear constantly in motion. 

"If man can acquire a knowledge of God in this world, before the 
"fall of his body, he becomes happy for ever : Otherwise he assumes 
"new fcHins in Afferent manaons. A- knowledge of God ^ines on the 
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“porified intdlect in this world, as clearly as an object is seen by 
“reflection in a polished mirror : In the region of the deified Progenitors 
“of mankind it is viewed as obscurely as objects perceived in tbe state 
“of dreaming ; and in the mansion of Gandharvas, in the same degree 
“as the reflection of an object on water; but in the mansion of 
“Brahma it appears as distinctly as the difference between light and 
“darkness. 

“A wise man, knowing the soul to.be distinct from the senses, 
“which proceed from different origins, and also from the state of 
“waking and of sleep, never s^ain grieves. 

“The mind is more refined than the external senses ; and the 
“intellect is again more exalted than the mind. The prime sensitive 
“particle is superior to the intellect : — ^nature, the apparent cause 
“of the universe, is again superior to that particle unaffected b> 
“matter : Superior to nature is God, who is omnipresent and withotft 
“material effects; by acqui»tion of whose kndwledge man becomes 
“extricated from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed into Him 
"after death. His substance does not come within the reach of vision.; 
“no one can apprehend him through the senses : By constant ditec- 
“tion of the intellect, free from doubts, he persincuously appears ; 
“and those who know him in the prescribed manner, enjoy eternal 
“life. 

“The part of life wherein the power of the five external senses 
“and the mind are directed towards the Supreme Spirit, and the in- 
“tdlectual power ceases its action, is said, to be most sacred ; and 
"this steady control of the senses and mind is considered to be Yoga 
"(or withdrawing the senses and the mind from worldly objects) : Man 
“should be vigilant in the acquisition of that state ; for such control 
“proceeds from constant exercise, and ceases by neglect. 

“Neither through speech, * nor through intellectual power,' nor 
“yet through vision, can man acquire a knowlec^e of God ; but, save 
"who believes in the existence of God as the cause of the universe, no 
“one can have a notion of that Being. A man should acquire, first, 
“a belief in the existence of God, the origin of the universe ; and 
“next, a real ^owledge of him ; to wit, that he is incomprehensible ; 
“for the means which lead men to acquire a knowledge of his existence, 
“graciously conduct them to the belief of his incomprehensibility. 
“When all the desires settled in the heart leave man, the mortal then 
“become immortal, and acquire absorption even in this life. When 
“the deep ignorance which occasions detality is entirely destroyed, the 
“mortal become immortal ; This is the only doctrine whidi the Vedanta 
“inculcates. 

6 
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"There are one htmdted and one tabes connected wttii the heart, 
"one of which, coiled Sushumtui, proceeds to the head : The sool of a 
"devotee proceeding through the hundred and first, is carried to the 
"mansicm of the inunrartal Brahma ; and ^ose of others, which ascend 
"by other tubes, assume different bodies, according to the evil or good 
"acts which they perform. 

"The omnipresent eternal ^qnrit reindes always within that space 
"of the human heart which is as large as a finger : Man ^oiuld, by 
"firmness of mind, separate that spirit from the body, in the same 
"manner as the {nth is removed from the fdant Munja : UiM is, the 
"spirit should he considered totalfy distinct from matter and the effects of 
"matter — and man ^ould know that separated spirit to be pure and 
"eternal.” 

Having thus acquired this divine doctrine, imparted to the God 
of death, with every thing belonging to it, Nachiketa, freed from the 
cmisequences of go<^ or evil acts, and from mortality, was absorbed 
into God; and whatever person also can acquire that knowledge, 
ahull obtain absorption. 

End of the third Section of the second Chapter {fsth V alii), 
of the Katha Upanishad. ' 
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PREFACE 


The most learned Vyasa shows, in his work of the Vedanta, that 
all the texts of the Veda, with one consent, prove but the Divinity of 
that Being, who is out of the reach of comprehension and beyond all 
description. For the use of the public, I have made a concise trans- 
lation of that celebrated work into Bengalee, and the present is an 
endeavour to translate* the principal Chapters of Idle Veda, in con 
formity to the Comments of the great Sankar-Acharya. The transla- 
tion of the Isopanishad belonging to the Yajur, the second division 
of the Vedas, being already completed, I have put it into the press ;f 
and the others will successively be printed, as soon as their translation 
is completed. It is evident, from those authorities, that the sole 
regulator of the Universe is but one, who is omnipresent, far surpassing 
our powers of comprehension ; above external sense ; and whose 
worship is the chief duty of mankind and the sole cause of eternal 
beatitude ; and that all that bear figure and appellation are inventions. 
Should it be asked, whether the assertions found in the Puranas^ and 
Tantras, &c., respecting the worship of the several gods and goddesses, 
are false, or whether Puranas and Tantras are not included in the 
Sastra, the answer is this ; — The Purana and Tantra,|| &c., are of 
course to be considered as Sastra, for they reputedly declare God to 
be one and above the apprehension of external and internal senses; 
they indeed eiqiressly declare the divinity of many gods and goddesses, 
and the modes of ^eir worship ; but they reconcile those contra- 
dictory assertions by affirming frequently, that the directions to 
worship any figured beings are only applicable to those who are in- 
capable of elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible Supreme 
Being, in order that such persons, by fixing their attention on those 
invented figures, may be able to restrain themsdves from vicious 
temptations, and that those that are competent for the worship of 


*I nuuit ooi]f(B8B%ow much 1 feel indebted to Doetor B, H. Wilson, in 
tny translationB from Sanskrit into English, for the use of his Sanskrit and 
Diotionary. 

t Wherever any oomment, upon whioh the sense of the odgiaal dspends> 
is added to the onginal, it will be found written in Italiao. 
t Said to have been written by Vyaaa. 
llSiqppoaed to have been' oompoaed by Siva. 
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the invisible God, should disregard the worship of Idols. I repeat a 
few of these dedaratiohs as follows. The authority of Jamadagni is 
thus quoted by the great Raghuuandana : "For the benefit of those 
“who are inclined to worship, figures are invented to serve as re- 
"presentations of God, who is merely understanding, and has no 
“second, no parts, nor figure ; consequently, to these representatives, 
“either male or female forms and other circumstances are fictitiously 
“assigned.” In the second Chapter of the first part of the Vishnu 
Furana it is said ; “God is without figure, epithet, definition or 
“description. He is without defect, not liable to anirihilation, change, 
“pain or birth ; we can only say, i^at he, who is the eternal being is 
“God." “The vulgar look for their gods in water; men of more 
“extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; the ignorant in wood, bricks, 
“and stones; but learned men in the universal soul." In the 84th 
Chapter of the tenth division of the Sri Bhagavata, Krishna says to 
Vyasa and others : “It is impossible for those who coir^der pilgrimage 
“as devotion, and believe that tire divine natme exists in the image, 
“to lode up to, communicate with, to petition and to revere true 
“beHeveis in God. He who views as the soul this body formed of 
“pfal^m, wind and bile, or regards only wife, children, and relations 
“as himself (that is, he who n^lects to contemplate the nature of the 
“soul), he who attributes a divine nature to earthen images, and' be* 
“lieves in the holiness of water, yet pays not such respect to those who 
“are endowed with a knowledge of God, is as an ass amongst cows." 
In the qtii Chapter of the Kulamava it is written : “A knowledge 
“of the Supreme Being, who is beyond the power of expression and 
“tmchangeable, being acquired, all gods and goddesses, and their 
“texts which represent them, shall become slaves." “After a know- 
“ledge of the Supreme Beiug has been attained, there is no need to 
“attend to ceremonies prescribed by Sastras — n6 want of a fan 
“should be felt, when a soft southern wind is found to refresh.” The 
Mahanirvana says, “Thus corre^onding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding." 
From the foregoiiig quotations it is evident, that though the Vedas, 
Puranas, and Tantras, frequently assert the existence of the plurality 
of gods and goddesses, and prescribe the modes of their worship for 
men of insufficient understanding, yet they have also declared iu a 
hundred other places that these passages are to be taken merely in a 
figurative sense. 

It cannot be alleged iu support of Idolatry, that “although a 
“knowledge of God is certainly above all things, still as it is impossible 
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"to acquire that knowledge, men should of course wor^p figured 
"gods for, had it been impossible to attain a knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, the Vedas and Puranas, as well as Tantras, would not 
have instructed mankind to aim at such attainment ; as it is not to 
be supposed that direction to acquire what is obviously unattainable 
could be given by the Sastra, or even by a man of common sense. 
Should the Idolater say, "that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
"although it is not impossible, is most difficult of comprehension," I 
will agree with him in that point; but infer from it, that we oughi, 
therefore, the more to exert ourselves, to acquire that knowledge; 
but I highly lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to make 
such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites his anger 
and disple&sute. 

Neither can it be alleged that the Vedas, Puranas, &c., teach 
both the adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial gods 
and goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis or those that 
are bound by their profession to forsake all worldly considerations, 
and the latter for laymen ; for, it is evident from the 48ldi Text of the 
3rd Chapter of the Vedanta lhat a householder also is required to 
perform the worship of the Supreme Being. 

Manu, also, the chief of Hindu lawgivers, after having prescribed 
all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter I2th, Text 92, 
says, "Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he n^lect the 
"ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, bedil^^ent in attaining a 
"knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeating 
"the Veda." 

Again in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of lajrmen, 
the same author says, "Some, who well know the ordinances for the 
"oblations, do not perform externally the five great sacraments, but 
"continually make offerings in their own organs of sensation and 
"intellect." 

"Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speedi, lehen 
"they instruct others of God aloud, and their speech in their breath, when 
"they meditate in silence, perceiving in their speech and breath thus 
"employed the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering." 

"Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only, 
"seeing with the eye of divine learnii^, that the spiritual knowledge 
is the root of every ceremonial observance." 

In the Yajnavalkya (Smriti) it is written : — "Even a housdiolder, 
"who acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in the Supreme Bein-, 
"shows hospitality to his guests, performs sacramental rites to his 
"forefathers, and is in the practice of teUing truth, shall be Absorbed 
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“into the supteme essence." Should be it said, "It still remains un> 
"accountable, that notwithstanding the Vedas and Fuxanas repeatedly 
"declare the unity of the Supreme Being, and direct mankind to adore 
"him alone, yet the generality of Hindus have a contrary faith, and 
"continue to practise idolatry," I would in answer request attention 
to the foundation on which the practical part of the Hindu religion 
is built. Many learned Brahmans are perfectly aware of the absur* 
dity of idolatry, and are wdl informed of the nature of the purer 
mode of divine worship. But as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals 
of idolatry, they find the source of their comforts and fortune, they 
not only never fail to protect idol-worship from all attacks, but even 
advance and encourage it to the utmost of tiieir power, by keeping 
the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest of the 
people. Their followers, too, confiding in these leaders, feel gratifi- 
cation in the idea of the Divine Nature residing in a being resembling 
themselves in birth, shape, and propenmties; and are naturally de- 
lighted with a mode of worship agreeable to the senses, though des- 
tructive of moral principles, and the fruitful of prejudice and super- 
sitition. 

Some Europeans, mdued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are diq>osed to 
palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is by no means 
well founded. They are willing to im^ine, that the idols which the 
Hindus wor^p, are not viewed by them in the light of gods or as 
real personifications of the divine attributes, but merely as instru- 
ments for raising their minds to the contemplation of those attributes 
whidi are respectively represented by different figures. 1 have fre- 
quently had occasion to remark, tbat many Hindus also who are 
conversant with the English language, finding this interpretation a 
more plausible apology for idolatry than any with which they are 
fumi^ed by their own guides, do not fail to avail themselves of it, 
frhniigii in repugnance both to their faith and to their practice. The 
declarations of this description of Hindus natuially tend to confirm 
the original idea of such Europeans, who from the extreme absurdity 
of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an argument against its oddtence 
It appears to them impossible for men, even in the very last degree 
of intellectual darkness, to be so far mided as to consider a mere image 
of wood or of stone as a human being, much less as divine existence 
Witir a view, therefore, to do away any misconception of this nature 
which may have prevailed, I beg leave to submit the followmg 
considerations. 

Hiiulus of the present age, with a very few exceptions, have 
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not the least idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being, as 
figuratively represented by shapes correq>onding to the nature of 
those attributes, tiiey offer adoration and worship under the denomi- 
nation of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the slightest investi- 
gation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes a material 
part of their system to hold as articles of faitii all those particular 
circumstances, which are essential to briief in the independent 
existence of the objects of their idolatry as deities clothed with divine 
power. 

I,ocality of habitation and a mode of odstence analogous to their 
own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each particular 
god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the real spirit of the 
Scriptures, not only place an implicit credence in the separate exis- 
tence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent being, the greatest 
of all the divinities, who, as they say, inhabit the northern mountain 
of Kailasa ; and that he is accompanied by two wives and several 
children, and surrounded with numerous attendants. In like manner 
the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the allegorical representations of 
the Sastras for relation of real facts, briieve him to be chief over all 
others gods, and that he resides wirii his wife and attendants on the 
summit of heaven. Similar opinions are also hdd by the worshippers 
of Kali, in respect to tiiat goddess. And in fact, the same observations 
are equally applicable to every class of Hindu devotees in regard to 
their respective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those 
devotees in respect to the honour due to thdr chosen divinities, tifiat 
when they meet in such holy places as Haridwar, Prayag, Siva-Kanchi, 
or Vishnu-Kanchi in the Ddchin, the adjustment of the point of 
precedence not only occasions the warmest verbal altercations, but 
sometimes even blows and violence. Neither do th^ regard the 
images of those gods merdy in the light of instruments for devating 
the mind to the conception of those supposed beings ; they are simply 
in themselves made objects of wordiip. For whatever Hindu pur- 
chases an idol in the market, or constructs one with his own hands, 
or has one made under his own superintendence, it is his invariable 
practice to perform certain ceremonies called Prana-Pratistha, or the 
endowment of animation, by whidi he bdieves that its nature is 
changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and 
that it acquires not only life but superiiatural powers. Shmily after- 
wards, if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a fe minine 
one, with.no Im p<^p and magnificence than he cdebrates the nuptials 
of his own duldten. iUie mysterious process is now complete, and 
7 
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the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his destiny, and 
continually receive his most ardent adoration. 

At the same time/ the worshipper of images ascribes to them at 
once the opposite natures of human and of superhuman beings. 
In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them every morning and evening ; and 
as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so in the cold he is 
equally regardful of their comfort, covering them by day with. warm 
clothing and placing them at night in a snug bed. But superstition 
does not find a limit here : the acts and speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely related 
by the Brahmans, and with all the marks of veneration are firmly be- 
lieved by their deluded followers. Other practices they have with 
regard to those idols which decency forbids me to explain. In thus 
endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have reason to believe 
many European gentlemen have been led by a benevolent wish to 
find an excuse for the errors of my countrymen, it is a considerable 
gratification to me to find that the latter have begun to be so far 
sensible of the absurdity of their real belief and practices, as to find 
it convenient to shelter them under such a cloak, however flimsy and 
borrowed. The adoption of such a subterfuge encourages me greatly 
to hope, that they will in time abandon what they are sensible cannot 
be defended; and that, forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they 
will embrace the rational wor^p of the God of Nature, as enjoined 
by the Vedas and confirmed by the dictates of common sense. 

The argument which is frequently alleged in support of idolatry 
is that those who believe God to be omnipresent, as declared by the 
'^doctrines of the Vedanta, are required by the tenets of such bdief 
“to look upon all existing creatures as God, and to shew divine reject 
“to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and all other existences ; 
“and as practical conformity to such doctrines is almost impossible, 
“the worship of figured gods should be admitted.'* . This misrepresen- 
tation, I am sorry to observe, entirdy serves the purpose intended, 
|>y frightening Hindus in general from attending to the pure worship 
of the Supreme Regulator of the universe. But I am confident that 
the least reflection on the subject will clear up this point beyond all* 
doubt ; for the Vedanta is well known as a work which inculcates only 
the unity of God ; but if every existing creature should be taken for 
a god by the followers of the Vedanta, the doctrines of that work must 
be admitted to be much more at variance with that idea t han tiiose 
of the^ advocates of idolatry, as the latter are contented with the re- 
cognition of only a few millions of gods and goddesses, but the Vedanta 
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in that case must be supposed to admit the divinity of every living 
creature in nature. The fact is, that the Vedanta by declaring that 
"God is everywhere, and everything is in God," means that nothing 
is absent from God, and nothing bears real existence except by the 
volition of God, whose existence is the sole support of the conceived 
existence of the universe, which is acted upon by him in tiie same 
manner as a human body is by a soul. But God is at the same time 
quite different from what we see or fed. 

The following texts of the Vedanta are to this effect (nth text 
of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter of tiie Vedanta) : "That being, 
"which is distinct from matter, and from those which are contained 
"in matter, is not various, bacause he is declared by all the Vedas to 
"be one beyond description and again, "The Veda has dedared the 
"Hupreme Bdng to be mere understanding." Moreover, if we look 
at the conduct of tlie ancient true bdievers in God, as Janaka, the cele- 
brated prince of Mithila, Vasisht’ha, Sanaka, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, 
and others whose characters as believers in one God are well known to 
the public by their doctrines and works, which axe still in drculation, 
we shall find that these teachers, although they declared thdr faith 
in the omnipresent God according to the doctrmes of the Vedanta, 
assigned to every creature the particular character and respect he 
was entitled to. It is, however, extremdy remarkable, that the very 
argument whichthey employ to shew the impossibility of practical confor- 
mity to faith in the omnipresence of God, may be ^eged against every 
system of thdr own idolatry ; for the bdievers in the godhead of Krishna, 
and the devotees of Kali, as well as the followers of Siva, bdieve firmly 
in the omnipresence of Krishna,* Kali,t and Siva,| respectivdy. The 
authorities, then, for the worship of those gods> iu declaring their om- 
nipresence, would according to their own argument, enjoin the wor- 
ship of every creature as much as of those supposed divinities. Omni- 
presence, however, is an attribute much more consonant with the idea 
of a Supreme Being than with that of any fictitious figure to which they 
pay divine honours ! Another argument is, that "No man can have, 
"as it is said by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge respecting the Suprmne 
"Being, unless his mind be purified ; and as idol-woiship purifies men's 
"minds, it diould be therefore attended to." I admit the truth of the 
first part of this aigwnait, as a desire of the acquisition of a know- 
ledge of Qod is an indication of an improved mind ; consequently 


*F(cb UHh eh^pter of the Oita. 

fFidt sued text of the 11th ohM. of the Devi^mshatmys. 
t Vide Rodwwashstmya in the Dsns-dhanna. 
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whenever we see a person possessed of that demre, we should attribute 
it to some degree of purification ; but I must affirm with the Veda, 
that puritjr of mind is the consequence of divine worship, and not of 
any superstitious practices. 

The Brihadaranyaka says, “Adore God alone.” Again, “Nothing 
“excepting the Supreme Being should be adored by wise men.” God 
“alone rules the mind and relieves it from impurity.” 

The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in favour 
of idolatry is, that it is established by custom. ‘Xet the authors of 
“the Vedas, Puranas, and Tantras,” it is said, “assert what they may 
“in favour of devotion to the Supreme Being, but idol worship has 
“been practised for so many centuries that custom renders it proper 
"to continue that worship.” It is however evident to every one 
possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being merdy the fruit of vulgar 
caprice. 

What can justify a man, who bdieves in the inspiration of his 
rdigious books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the same works, 
and subjecting himself entirdy to custom and fashion, which are 
liable to paipetual changes and depend upon popular wffim? But it 
cannot be passed unnoticed that those who practise idolatry and 
defend it under the shidd of custom, have been violating their customs 
almost every twenty years, for the sake of little convenience, or to 
promote their worldly advanti^ : a few instances which are most 
commonly and publidy practised, I b^ leave to state here. 

is/. The whole community in Bengal, with very few exceptions, 
have, since the middle of last century, forsaken thdr ancient modes 
of tile performance of ceremonial rites of rdigion, and followed the 
precepts of the late Raghunandan, and consequently differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot, 
and Benares. 2wd. The system of their sub-divisions in each caste, 
with the modes of marriage an^ intermarrh^e, is also a modem in 
troduction altogether contrary to tiieir law and ancient customs, yi- 
The profession of instructi^ European gentlemen in the Vedas, 
Smritis and Puranas, is a violation of their long establidied custom ; 
and, The supplying thdr European guests with wine and victuals 
in presence of their gods and goddesses is also a direct breadi of custom 
and law. I may condude tins subject witii an appeal to the good sense 
of my countrymen, by adcing them, "whose advice appears the most 
didnterested and most rational — ^timt of those who, concealing your 
scriptures from you, continually teadi you thus, 'Bdieve whatever 
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we may say — don’t examine or even touch your scriptures, neglect 
entirely your reasoning faculties — do not only consider us, whatever 
m;iy be our principles, as gods on eaith, but. humbly adore and pro 
pitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater part (if not the whole) of 
your property or that of the man who lays your scriptures and their 
comments as well as their translations before you, and solicits you to 
examine thdr purport, without n^ecting the proper and moderate 
use of reason ; and to attend strictly to their directions, by the rational 
performance of your duty to your sole Creator, and to your fellow- 
creatures, and also to pay true respect to those who think and act 
righteously.” 1 hope no one can be so prejudiced as to be unable to 
discern which advice is most calculated to lead him to the best road 
to both temporal and eternal happiness. 




INTRODUCTION 


Thk physical powers of man are liniited, and when viewed 
comparatively, sink into insignificance ; while in the same ratio, his 
moral facilities rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide iqihere of 
action, and possessing a capability of almost boundless iiiiprovement. 
If the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great age 
of the universe, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the 
many objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must 
necessarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our 
own nature ; and nothing perhaps is so well calculated to restore our 
self-complacency as the contemplation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with the highly beneficial objects which the appro- 
priate exercise of them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorrow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
or latex, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having neglected 
opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow-creatures. I'rom con- 
siderations like these it has been that I (although bom a Brahman, 
and instructed in my youth in all the principles of that sect), being 
thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of my countrymen, 
have been stimulated to employ every means in my power to improve 
their minds, and lead them to the knowledge of a purer system of 
morality. Living constantly amongst Hindoos of different sects and 
professions, I have had ample opportunity of observing tire isuper- 
stitious puerilities into which they have been thrown by their self- 
interested guides, who, in defiance* of the law as well as of conunon 
soise, have succeeded but too wdl in conducting them to the temple 
of idolatry ; and while they hid from tiieir view the true substance 
of morality, have infused into their simple hearts a weak attachment 
for its mere shadow. 

For the chief part of the theorj’ and practice of Hindooism, I am 
sorry to say, is made to consist in lire adoption of a peculiar mode of 
diet ; the least aberration from which (even though the conduct of 
the offender ma/ in other respects be pure and blameless) is not only 
vidted with the severest censure, but actually puniffred by exclusion 
from the society of his family and friends. In a word, he is doomed 
to undergo what is commonly called loss of caste. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of tibis grand artide of 
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Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate for every 
moral defect. Even the most atrodotis crimes iiveigh little or nothing 
in the balance against tlie supposed guilt of its violation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though broi^t home to the party by 
a judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is visited in their 
society with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. 

A trifling present to the Brahman, commonly called Prayaschit, 
witii the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as a sufSdent 
atonment for all those crimes ; and the delinquent is at once freed 
from all temporal inconvenience, as well as all dread of future retribution. 

My reflections upon these solemn truths have been most painful 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the strongest 
feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my countrymen to tlidr 
fatal system of idolatry, indudng, for the sake of propitiating their 
supposed Ddties, the violation of every humane and social feeling. 
And this in various instances; but more especially in Idle dreadful 
acts of self-destruction and the immolation of the nearest relations, 
under the ddusion of conforming to sacred religious rites. I have 
never ceased, I repeat, to contemplate these practices with the strongest 
feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral debasement of a race 
who, I cannot hdp thinkii^, are capable of better things ; whose 
suscqitibility, patience, and mildness of character, render them worthy 
of a better destiny. Under these impressions, therefore, I have been 
impdled to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their 
scripture, which inculcates not only the enlightened worship of one 
God, but the purest principles of morality, accompanied with such 
notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments employed by 
the Brahmans in defence of their beloved system. Most earnestly do 
I pray that the whole may, sooner or later, prove efficient in producing 
on the minds of Hindus in general, a conviction of the rationality of 
believing in and adoring the Supreme Being only ; together with a 
complete peioq)tion and practice of tiiat grand and comprehensive 
moral principle — Do unto others as ye would be done by. 
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YAJUR VEDA 

1st. Au, the material extension in this world, whatsoever it may 
be, idiould be considered as clothed with the existence of the Supreme 
r^ulating spirit : by thus abstracting thy mind from worUly thoughts, 
preserve thyself from self-sufficiency, and entertain not a covetous 
regard for property belonging to any individual. 

and. Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in this 
world, during that time, religious rites, because for such a sbi,fish 
MIND AS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, there is no other 
mode the practice of which would not subject thee to evils. 

3rd. Those that negiect the contempietion of the Supreme 
Spirit, either by devoting themselves solely to the performance of the cere- 
monies of religion, or by living destitute of religious ideas, shaU after 
death, ASSUME the state of demons, such as that of the celestial gods, 
and of other created beings, which are surrounded with the darkness 

OF IGNORANCE. 

4th. The Supreme Spirit is one and unchangeable : he pfoceeds 
more rapidly than the comprehending power of tiie mind : EQm no 
external sense can apprehend, for a knowledge of him outruns even 
the internal sense : He though free from motion, seems to advance, 
leaving behind human intellect, which strives to attain a knowledge 
respecting him : He bdng the eternal ruler, the atmosphere rqpilates 
under him the whole system of the world. 

5tii. He, the Supreme Bdng, seems to move everywhere, although 
he in reality has no motion ; he seems to be distant from those who 
have no wish to attain a knowledge respecting him, and he seems to be near 
to those who feel a wish to know him : but, in fact. He pervades the inter- 
nal and external parts of the whole dniverse. 

6th. He, who perceives the whole universe in the Supreme Being 
{that is, he who Perceives that the material existence is merefy dependent 
upon the aeistence of the Supreme Spirit) ; and who also pteceives the 
Supreme Being in the whole universe {that is, he who perceives that 
the Supreme Spirit extends over aU material extension) ; does not feel 
contempt towards any creature whatsoever. 

7th. When a person possessed of true knowledge conceives that 
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God extends over the ^hole universe {fhat is, that God furnishes every 
particle of the universe with the ligM of his existence), how can he, as an 
observer of the real unity of the pervading Supreme existence, be 
affected with infatuation or grievance ? 

8th. He overspreads all creatures : is merely spirit, without 
the form either of any minute body, or of an ectended one, which is 
liable to impression or organisation : He is pure, perfect, omniscient, 
the ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and the sdf-existent : He has 
from eternity been assigning to all creatures their respective purposes. 

gtii. Those observers of religious rites that perform only the 
worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to s^es, to ancestor, to men, 
and the other creatures, without regarding the worship of celestial 
gods, shall enter into the dark regions : and those practisers of re- 
ligious ceremonies who habitually worship the celestial gods only, 
disregarding the worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to 
ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, shall enter into a region still 
darker tlum the former. 

loth. It is said that adoration of the cdestial gods produces one 
consequence ; and that the performance of the worship of sacred fire, 
and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to otiier creatures, 
produce another : thus have we heard from learned men who have 
distinctly explained the subject to us. 

nth. Of thqse observers of ceremonies, whosoever, knowing 
that the adoration of cdestial gods, as well as the worship of the sacred 
fire, and oblation to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
diould be obsnved alike by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, surmount the obstacles presented by 
natural temptations, and will attain the state of the cdestial gods 
through the practice of the former. 

I2th. Those observers of relij^us rites who worship Prakriti* 
alone, atiall enter into the dark region : and those practisers of rdigioiis 
w^ in n n iM that are devoted to worship soldy the prior operating 
sendtive particle, allegorically called Brahma, shall enter into a region 
much more dark than the former. 

13th. It is said that one consequence may be attained by the 
worship of Brahma, and another, by the adoration of Prakriti. Thus 
have we heard from learned men who have distinctly explained the 
subject to us. 


*Ptakriti (or nature) who thou^ inMnsiUe^ influenced by the Supreme 
Spiiib operatee throughout the univene. 
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14th. Of these observers of ceremonies; whatever person, 
knowing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Brahma should 
be together observed by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, overcome indigence, and will attain the 
state of Prakriti, through the practice of the former. 

15th. "Thou hast, O sun," (says to the sun a person agitated on 
the approach of death,- who during his life attended to the performance of 
religious rites, neglecting the attainment of a knowledge of Godl), "thou 
"hast, O sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to the true 
"Being, who rules in thee. Take off that veil for the guidance of me 
thy true devotee.” 

16th. "O thou" (continues he), "who uourishest the world, 
"movest singly and who dost regulate the whole mundane system — 
"O sun, son of Kasyapa, disperse thy rays for my passage, and with- 
“draw thy violent l^t, so that I may by thy grace behold thy most 
"prosperous aspect." " Wl^ should /” (soys he, again retracting him- 
self on reflecting upon the true divine nature) “why should 1 entreat the 
“sun, os I AM WHAT HE IS," that is, “the Being who rules in the sun rules 
“also in me.” 

17th. "Let my breath," resumes he, "be absorbed after death 
"into the wide atmosphere ,* and let this my body be burnt to ashes. 
"O my intellect, think now on what may be beneficial to me. O fire, 
"remember what religious rites 1 have hitherto performed.” 

i8th. "O illuminating fire," continues he, "observing all our re- 
“ligious practices, carry us by the right path to tiie enjoyment of the 
"consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our sins ; we being now 
"unable to perform thy various rites, offer to thee our last salutation."* 


*This example ficom the Vedas, of the unhi^ipy agitatioii and wavering of 
an idolater on the approaeh of death, ought to make men refleet aeriooaly on 
tiw miaerable oonaeqaanoe of flxing tiwir mind on any other object of adoration 
bnt the one Siqmnie Being. 
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TO 


THE BElylEVERS OF THE ONEY TRUE GOD 


Thb greater part of Brahmans, as ‘nell as of other sects of 
Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry which th^ 
continue to practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of 
adducing reasonable arguments in support of their conduct, they 
conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as positive 
authorities! And some of them are become very ill-disposed towards 
me, because 1 have forsaken idolatry for the wor^p of the true and 
eternal God ! In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that 
of our early forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time 
past, to convince my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred 
books ; and to prove, that my aberration deserves not the opprobrium 
which some unreflecting persons have been so ready to throw upon 
me. 

The whole body of the Hindoo Theology, Daw, and Diterature, 
is contained in the Vedas, which are afiirmed to be coeval witii the 
creation I These works are extremely voluminous, and being written 
in the most elevated and metaphorical style, are, as may be well 
supposed, in many passi^ges seemingly confused and contradictory. 
Upwards of two thousand years ago, the great Vyasa, reacting on 
the perpetual difficulty arising from these sources, composed with 
great discrimination a complete and compendious abstract of the 
whole and also reconciled those t»ts whidi appeared to stand at 
variance. This work he termed The Vedanta, whidi, compounded 
of two Sanskrit words, signifies The Resolution of all the Vedas. It 
has continued to be most highly revered by all Hindoos, and in place 
of the more diffuse arguments of the Vedas, is always refened to as 
equal authority. But from its being concealed within the dark 
curtain of the Sanskrit language, and the Brahmans peuditting 
themselves alone to interpret, or even to touch any book of the kind, 
the Vedanta, although perpetually quoted, is littie known to the 
public; and the practice of few Hindoos indeed bears the least 
aocordimee with its precqrts I 

In pursuance of my vindication, I have to the best of my abilities 
translated this hitherto unknown work, as well as an abridgment 
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thereof, into the Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages, and distri- 
buted them, free of cost, among my own countrymen, as widdy as 
circumstances have possibly allowed. The present is an endeavour 
to render an abridgment of the same into English, by which 1 expect 
to prove to my European friends, that the superstitious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates ! 

I have observed, that both in their writings and conversation, 
many Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features of 
Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all objects of 
wordiip are considered by their votaries as emblematical representa- 
tions of the Supreme Divinity ! If this were indeed the case, I might 
perhaps be led into some examination of the subject : but the truth 
is, the Hindoos of the present day have no such views of the subject, 
but firmly believe in the real existence of innumerable gods and 
goddesses, who possess, in their own departments, full and indepen- 
dent power ; and to 'propitiate them, and not the true God, are 
temples erected and ceremonies performed. There can be no doubt, 
however, and it is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its 
derivation from the allegorical adoration of the true Deity ; but at 
the present day all this is forgotten, and among many it is even heresy 
to mention it I 

I hope it will not be presumed that 1 intend to establish the 
preference of my faith over that of other men. The result of con- 
troversy on such a subject, however multiplied, must be ever un- 
satisfactory : for the reasoning faculty, which leads men to certainty 
in things within its reach, produces no effect on questions beyond its 
compreherrsion. I do no more than assert, that if correct reasorrirrg 
and the dictates of conunorr sense induce the belief of a wise, uncreated 
Being, who is the Supporter and Ruler of the boundless univense, we 
should also cotrsider him the most povrerful and supreme Existence, — 
far surpassing our powers of compreherrsion or d^ription. And, 
although men of uncultivated minds, and even some learned individuals, 
(but in this one point blinded by prejudice), readily choose, as tlfe 
object of their adoration, anything which they can always see, and 
which they pretend to feel ; the absurdity of such conduct is not 
thereby in the least d^ree diminished. 

My constant refiections on the inconvenient, or rather injurious 
rites introduced by the ireculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry which, 
more than any other pt^an worship, destroys tire texture of society, 
together with compassion for my countrymen, have compdled nre to 
use every possible effort to awaken them from their dream of error : 
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and by making them acquainted with their scriptures, enable them 
to contemplate with true devotion the unity and omnipresence of 
Nature’s God. 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, bom 
a Brahman, have exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches 
even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage, depends upon the present system. But these, 
however accrunulated, I can tranquilly bear, tmsting that a day will 
arrive when my humble endeavours will be viewed with justice — 
perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of this consolation : my motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in secret and compensates 
openly ! 
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THE VEDANTA 


The illustrious Vyasa,* in his cdebrated work, the Vedanta, 
insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for mankind 
to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in all the Vedas, and the Vedanta, as well as in 
the other systems of Theology. But he found, from tiie following 
passages of the Vedas, that this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds, vix., “The Supreme Being is not comprdiensible by vision, 
“or by any other of the organs of sense ; nor can he be conceived by 
“means of devotion, or virtuous practices, “f “He sees everything, 
“though never seen; hears everything, though never directly heard 
“of. He is neither short, nor is he long inaccessible to the reasoning 
“faculty ; not to be compassed by description ; beyond the limits 
“of the explanation of the Veda, or of human conception" ! || Vyasa, 
also, from the result of various arguments coinciding with the Veda, 
found that the accurate and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is not within the boundary of comprehension ; i.e. that whal, and 
how, the Supreme Being is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, 
therefore, in the second text, explained the Supreme Being by his 
effects and works, without attempting to define his essence; in like 
manner as we, not knowing the real nature of the sun, explain him 
to be the cause of the succession of days and epochs. “He by whom 
“the birth, existence, and annihilation of the world is rq^ulated, is the 
“Supreme Being.” We see the multifarious, wonderful universe, as 
well as the birth, existence, and annihilation of its different parts ; 
hence, we naturally infer the existence of a Being who rqpilates the 
whole, and call him the Supreme : in the same manner as from the 


* The greatert of the Indian theologlete, diilfleophen, and poets, was begotten 
by the celebnted Paraaara and Sa^vati. Yyaaa ocdleetsd and divided the vedaa 
into certain books and ohaptera. He is thecefote oommoohr ealled Veda Vyaaa. 
The wwd Vyaaa is oonmooed of the piepoaition v» and the verb OS to divide. 
tUondaka t Bribadannyaka. I KathavaOI. 
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sight of a pot we conclude the existence of its artificer. The Veda, 
in like manner, declares the Supreme Being thus : "He irom whom 
"the universal world proceeds, who is the Lord of the Universe, and 
"whose work is the universe, is the Supreme Being." * 

The Veda is not supposed to be an eternal Being, though 
sometimes dignified witii such an epithet ; because its being created 
by the Supreme Being is declared in the same Veda thus ; "All the 
"texts and parts of the Veda were created and also in the Idiird 
text of the Vedanta, God is declared to be the -cause of all 
the Vedas. 

The void Space is not conceived to be the independent cause of 
the world, notwithstanding the following declaration of the Veda, 
"The world proceeds from the void space f for the Veda ^ain 
declares, "By the Supreme Being the void space was produced." And 
the Vedanta^ says : "As the Supreme Being is evidently declared 
"in the Veda to ^ the cause of the void Space, Air, and Fire, neither 
"of them can be supposed to be tire independent cause of the 
"universe." 

Neither is Air allowed to be the Lord of the Universe, although 
the Veda says in one instance, "In air every existing creature is 
"absorbed ;" for the Veda again affirms, that "Breath, the intellectual 
"power, all the internal and external senses, the void Space, Air, 
"Light, Water, and the extensive Barth, proceeded from the Supreme 
"Being !” The Vedantaf also says : "God is meant by the following 
"text of the Veda, as a Beitrg more extensive than all the extension of 
"Space;" viz. "That breath is greater than the extension of Space 
"in all directiorrs,’-’ as it occurs in the Veda, after the discourse con- 
cemitrg common breath is concluded. 

Light, of whatever description, is not inferred to be the Lord of 
the Urriverse, from the following assertion of the Veda : “The pore 
Light of all lights is the Lord of all creatures ;" for the Veda again 
declare, || that "The sun and all others imitate God, and borrow their 
"light from him ;" and the same declaration is found in the 
Vedanta.^ 

Neither can Nature be construed by the following texts of the 
Veda, to be the independent cause of the world : viz., Man "having 
"known thtU Nature which is an eternal being, without a b^inning or 
"an end, is ddiyered from the grasp of death," and "Nature operates 
"hersdf," because the Veda affirms that "No being is superior or 


* TSittii^a. t Ohaodogya t Fonrteantli tot^ 4th mo. lot diiqp. 
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"equal to God/'* and the Veda commands, "Knour God alone." f and 
the Vedanta} thus declares : "Nature is not the Creator of the world 
"not being represented so by the Veda," for it expressly says, "God 
"has by his sight created liie Universe." Nature is an insensible 
Being, she is, therefore, void of sight or intention, and consequently 
unable to create the regular world .§ 

Atoms are not supposed to be the cause of the world, notwith- 
standing the following declaration : "This (Creator) is the most minute 
"Being." Because an atom is an insensible particle, and from the 
above authority it is proved, that no Being void of understanding can 
be the author of a system so skilfully arranged. 

The soul cannot be inferred from the following texts to be the 
Lord of the Universe, nor the independent Ruler of the intellectual 
powers; vis., "The Soul bdng joined to the resplendent Being, en- 
"joys by itself," "God and the soul enter the small void space of the 
"heart ;" because the Veda declares that "He (God) resides in the 
"soul as its Ruler," and that "The soul being joined to the gracious 
"Being, enjoys liappiness."|| The Vedanta also says, "The sentient 
"soul is not understood to reside as ruler in the earth, because in both 
"texts of the Veda it is differently declared from that Being who rules 
"the earth :" viz., "He (God) resides in the faculty of the understand- 
ing," and "He, who resides in the soul, &c." 

No god or goddess of the earth can be meant by the following text 
as the ruler of the ear^, m.,^ “He who resides in the earth,’ and 
"is distinct from the earth, and whom the earth does not know," 
&c. : because the Veda affirms that, "This (God alone) is the ruler of 
"internal sense, and is the eternal Being ;" and the same is asserted 
in the Vedanta.** 

By the text which begins with the following sentence : vis. 
"This is the son," and by several other texts testifying the dignity of 
the son, he is not suppo^ to be the original cause of the universe, 
because the Veda declares, thatf} "He who resides in the son (as his 
"Lord) is distinct from the sun," and the Vedanta declares the same.}} 

In like manner none of the cdestial gods can be inferred from the 
various assertions of the Veda respecting their deities respectivriy, 
to be the indq)endent cause of the Universe; because the Veda 
iq>eatedly affiimQ, that "All the Vedas prove nothing but tiie unity 
"of tiie Supreme *Being." By allowing the divinity of mote than one 
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Being, the following positive affirmations erf the Veda, rdative to the 
unity of God, become false and absurd ; "God is indeed one and has 
"no second."* "There is none but the Supreme Being possessed of 
"universal knowledge."t "He who is without any figure, and beyond 
"the limit of .description, is the Supreme Being. "Appellations 
"and figures of all kinds are innovations." And from the authority 
of many other texts it is evident that any being that bears figure, 
and is subject to description, cannot be the eternal, independent 
cause of the universe. 

The Vedas not only call the celestial rq>resentations deities, but 
also in many instances give the divine epithet to the mind, diet, void 
space, quadruped animals, slaves, and fi.ymen : as, "The Supreme 
"Bdng is a quadruped animal in one place, and in another he is full 
"of glory. The mind is the Supreme Being, it is to be worshipped." 
"God is the letter ‘ka* as wdl as ‘kha,’ and God is in the ^pe of 
"idaves and that of flymen." The Veda has allegorically represented 
God in the flgure of the Universe, viz., "Fire" is his head, the sun 
and the moon are his "two eyes",§ &c. And also the Veda calls God 
the void space of the heart, and dedares him to be smaller than the 
grain of paddy and barley : but from the forgoing quotations neither 
any of the celestial go^, nor any existing creature, should be con- 
sidered the lK>rd of the Universe, because|| the third chapter of tiie 
Vedanta explains the reason for these secondary assertions thus: 
"By these appdlations of the Veda, which denote the "diffusive spirit 
"of the Supreme Being equally over all creatures by means of ex- 
"tenmon, his omnipresence is establidied :" so the Veda says, "All 
"that exists is indeed God."^ nothing bears true existence 

excepting God, "and whatever we smell or taste is the Supreme 
Being," i.e., the existence of whatever thing that appears to us, relies 
on the existence of God. It is indisputably evident that none of these 
metaphorical representations, which arise from the devated style in 
whidi all the Vedas are written, were designed to be- viewed in any 
other light than mete allegory. Should individuals be acknowledged 
to be separate deities, there would be a necessity for acknowledging 
many independent creators of the world, which is directly contrary 
to. common sense, and to the rq)eated authority of the Veda. The 
Vedanta** also declares, "That Being which is distract from matter, 
"and from those which are contained in matter, is not various because 
"he is declared by all the Vedas to be one beyond description ;" and 
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it is again stated that "The Veda has declared the Supreme Being 
"to be mere understanding also in the tiiird chapter is found that, 
"The Veda having at first explained the Supreme Being by different 
"^ithets, begins with the word Atha or now," and dedaxes that, 
"All descriptions which I have used to describe the Supreme Being 
"are incorrect," because he by no means can be described ; and so is 
it stated in the sacred commentaries of the Veda. 

The fourteenth text of the second section of the third chapter of 
the Vedanta declares, "It being directly represented by the Veda, 
"that the Supreme Being bears no figure nor form ;" and the following 
texts of the Veda assert the same, vig. "The true Being was before 
"all."t "The Supreme Being has no feet, but extends everywhere ; 
"has no hands, yet holds everything ; has no eyes, yet sees all that 
"is ; has no ears, yet hears everything that passes." "His existence 
"had no cause." "He is the smallest of the small, and the greatest 
"of the great : and yet is, in fact, ndther small nor great." 

In answer to the following questions, viz,, "How can l^e Supreme 
Being be supposed to be distinct from, and above all existing 
creatures, and at the same time omnipresent ? How is it possible that 
he should be described by properties inconceivable by reason, as 
seeing without eye. and hearing without ear?" To these questions 
the Vedanta in chapter second, replies, "In God are all sorts of pow^ 
"and splendour." And the following passages of the Veda also declare 
the same : "God is all-powerful and "It is by his supremacy that 
"he is in possession of all powers ;" what tnay be impossible for us 
is not impossible for God, who is the Almighty, and the sole R^ulator 
of the Universe. 

Some celestial gods have, in different instances, dedared them- 
selves to be independent deities, and also the object of worship ; but 
these dedarations were owing to their thoughts being abstracted from 
themsdves and their being entirdy absorbed in divine reflection. 
The Vedanta declares : "This exhortation of Indra (or the god of the 
"atmosphere) respecting his divinity, to be indeed agreeable to the 
"authorities of the Veda ;" that is, "Every one, on having lost all sdf- 
"consideration in consequence of being united with divine reflection, 
"may speak as assuming to be the Supreme Bdng ; like Vamadeva (a 
"celebrated Brahman) who, in consequence of such sdf-foigetfulness, 
"declared himsdl to have created the sun, and Manu, the next person 
"to Brahma." It is therefore optional with every one of the celestial 
gods, as well as with every individual, to consider himsdf as God, 
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under this state of self-forgel fulness and unity with the Divine reflec 
tion, as the Veda says, “You are that true Being” (when you lose all 
sdyF'Consideration), and “O God, I am nothing but you.” The sacred 
commentators have made the same observation, vix., “I am nothing 
"but true Being, and am pure Understanding, full of eternal happiness, 
"and am by nature free from worldly effects.” But in consequence 
of this reflection, none of them can be acknowledged to be the cause 
of the universe or the object of adoration. 

God is the efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen 
pots ; and he is also the material cause of it, the same as the earth is 
the material cause of the different earthen pots, or as a rope, at an 
inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material cause of the con- 
ceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the support 
of the real existence of the tope. So says the Vedanta,f "God is the 
"efficient cause of the Universe, as well as the material cause thereof 
"(as a spider of its webr,)” as the Veda has positively declared, "That 
"from a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge of every existing thing 
"proceeds.” Also the Veda compares the knowledge respecting the 
Supreme Being to a knowledge of the earth, and the knowledge res- 
pecting the different species existing in the universe to the knowledge 
of earthen pots, which declaration and comparison prove the unit}' 
between the Supreme Being and the universe ; and by the following 
declarations of the Veda, viz., "The Supreme Being has by his sole 
"intention created the Universe,” it is evident that God is the wilful 
agent of aU that can have existence. 

As the Veda says that the Supreme Being intended (at the time 
of creation) to extend himself, it is evident that the Supreme Being is 
the origin of all matter, and its various appearances ; as the reflection 
of the sun’s meridian rays on sandy plains is the cause of the re- 
semblance of an extended sea. The Veda says, that "All figures and 
"their appellations are mere inventions, and that the Supreme Being 
"alone is teal existence,” consequently things that bear figure and 
appellation cannot be supposed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Veda, ,v«x., "Krishna (tiie god of 
"preservation) is greater than aU the celestial gods, to whom the mind 
"should be applied.” "We all worship Mahadeva (the god of des- 
"tniction).” "We adore the sun.” "1 worship the most revared Varuna 
"(tiie god of the sea.)” "Dost thou worship me,” says the Air, "who 
"am the eternal and universal life.” "Intellectual power is God, 
"which should be adored ;” and Udgilha (or a certain part of the 
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“Veda) should be worshipped.” These, as wdl as sevoal other torts 
of the same nature are not real commands to worship the persons and 
things above-mentioned, but only direct those who are unfortunatdy 
incapable of adoring the invisible Supreme Being, to apply their minds 
to any visible thing rather than allow them to remain idle. The 
Vedanta states, that "The declaration of the Veda,* that those who 
"wor^p alto the celestial gods are the food of such gods,” is an al- 
legorical expression, and only means that they are comforts to tiie 
celestial gods, as food is to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the 
Supreme Being is rendered subject to tiiese gods. The Veda affirms 
the same ; viz., “He who worships any god excepting the Supreme 
"Being, and thinks that he is distinct and inferior to that god, knows 
"nothing, and is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” And 
the Vedanta also asserts; viz., "The worship authorized by all the 
Vedas is of one nature, as the direction for the worship of the only 
Supreme Being is invariably found in every part of the Veda ; and the 
epithets the ‘Supreme and the Omnipresent Being,' &c., commonly 
imply God alone. ”f 

The following passages of the Veda affirm that God is the sole 
object of worship, viz. J" Adore God alone.” "Know God alone; 
"give up all other discourse.” And the Vedanta, says, that "It is 
“found in the Vedas,§ ‘That none but the Supreme Being is to be 
"worshipped, nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise 
man . 

Moreover, the Vedanta declares that "Vyasa is of opinion that 
"the adoration of the Supreme Being is required of mankind as well 
"as of the celestial gods ; because the possibility of self-resignation to 
"God is equally observed in both mankind and the celestial deities. ”|| 
The Veda also states,^ that "Of the celestial gods, of the pious 
"Brahmans, and of men in general, that person who understands and 
"bdieves the Almighty Being, will be absorbed in him.” It is there- 
fore concluded that the celestial gods and mankind have an equal 
duty in divine worship ; and besides it is proved from the following 
authority of the Veda, that any man who adores the Supreme Being 
is adored by all the cdestial gods, viz., "All the celestial gods worship 
"him who applies his mind to the Supreme Being.”** 

The Veda how illustrates the mode in which we should worship 
the Supreme Being, viz., "To God we should approach, of him we 
"should hear, of him we should think, and to him we ^ould attonpt 
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"to approximate.*’* The Vedanta also elucidates the subject thus : 
"The three latter directions in the above quoted text, Are conducive 
"tojthe first, viz., ‘Approaching to God’.” These three are in reality 
included in the first (as the direction for collecting fire in the worship 
of fire), for we cannot approach to God without hearing and thinking 
of him, nor without attempting to make our approximation ; and the 
last, viz., attempting to approximate to God, is required until we have 
approached him. By hearing of God is meant hearing his declarations, 
which establish his unity ; and by thinking of him is meant thinking 
of the contents of his law ; and by attempting to approximate to him 
is meant attempting to apply our minds to that true Being on which 
the diffusive existence of the universe relies, in order that by means 
of the constant practice of this attempt we may approach to him. The 
Vedanta states,*)* that “Constant practice ot devotion is necessary, 
"it being represented so by the Veda and also adds that "We should 
"adore God till w*e ajrproach to him, and even then not forsake his 
"adoration, srtch autliority being found in the Veda.” 

The Vedanta shows that moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of God, viz., "A command over our passions and over the external 
"senses of the body and good acts, ate declared by the Veda to be 
"indispensable in the mind’s approximation to God, they should 
"therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to, both previously 
"and subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being •,"% 
i.e., we should not indulge our evil propensities, but should endeavour 
to have entire control over them. Reliance on, and self-resignation 
to, the only true Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, 
are included in the good acts above alluded to. The adoration of the 
Supreme Being produces eternal beatitude, as well as all desired ad- 
vantages ; as the Vedanta declares : "It is the firm opinion of Vyasa 
"that from devotion to God all the desired consequences proceed ;”§ 
and it is thus often represented by the Vedas, "He who is desirous 
"of prosperity should worship the Supreme Beiug.”|| "He Who knows 
"God thoroughly adheres unto God.” “The souls of the deceased 
"forefathers of him who adores the true Being alone, enjoy freedom 
“by his mere wish.”^ "All the celestial gods worship him who applies 
"his mind to the Supreme Being and "He who sincerely adores 
"the Supreme Being, is exempted from further transmigra- 
"tion.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the adoration of God equally 
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with au Yati ;* The Vedanta says, that “A householder may be allowed 
“the performance of all the ceremonies attached to the (Brahmanical) 
“rdigion, and also the fulfilling of the devotion of God : the fore- 
‘ 'mentioned mode of worshipping the Supreme Being, therefore, is 
“required of a householder possessed of moral ‘princijples’,''t and the 
Veda declares, that “the cdestial gods, and householders of strong 
“faith, and professional Yatis, are alike." 

It is optional to those who have faith in God alone, to observe 
and attend to the rules and rites prescribed by the Veda applicable to 
the different classes of Hindoos, and to their different religious orders 
respectively. But in case of the true bdievers n^ecting those rites 
they are not liable to any blame whatever ; as the Vedanta says, 
“Before acquiring the true knowledge of God, it is proper for man to 
“attend to the laws and rules laid down by the Veda fpr different 
“classes, according to their different professions ; because the Veda 
“declares the performance of these rules to be the cause of the mind's 
“purification, and its faith in God, and compares it wi'tii a saddle- 
“horse, which helps a man to arrive at tire wished-for goal."^ And 
the Vedanta also says, that “Man may acquire the true knowledge of 
“God even without observing the rules and rites prescribed by th^ 
“Veda for each class of Hindoos, as it is found in the Veda that many 
“persons who had neglected the performance of the Brahmanical 
“rites and ceremonies owing to their prerpetual attention to the 
“adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge 
“respecting the Deity. "§ The Vedanta again more clearly states 
that, “It is equally found in the Veda that some people, though they 
“had theii entire faith in God alone, }ret performed both the worship 
“of God and the ceremonies prescribed by the Veda ; and that some 
“others n^ected them, and merely worshipped God."|| The following 
texts of the Veda folly e]q>lain the subject, viz., “Janaka (one of the 
“noted devotees) had performed Yajna (or the adoration of the 
“celestial gods through fire) with the gift of a considerable sum of 
“money, as a fee to the holy Brah m a n s, and many learned true be 
“lievers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire." 

Notwithstanding it is optional with those who have their faith 
in the only God, to attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to .neglect 
them entirely, &e Vedanta prefers the former to the latter, because 


* The hidiest among the ftinr jwcte of Brahmana, who» aoeoidiiig to the religions 
order, are bonnd to ftcaake all worldly e on side r etiope, and to qieod their 
in the sole adoratioa of Qod. 


t S8th,4tli, Sd. t Seth, 4th, M. i SMh, 4th, Sd. fl Vtli, 4th, Sd. 
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the Veda says that attmdaace to the religioas ceremonies conduces 
to the attainment of the Supreme Being. 

Although the Veda says, "That he who has true ftdth in the 
"omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all that exists,"* i.e., is not 
bound to enquire what is his food, or who prepares it, nevertheless 
the Vedanta limits that authority thus : "The above-mentioned 
"authority of the Veda for eating all sorts of food should only be 
"observed at the time of distress, because it is found in the Veda, that 
"Chakrayana (a celebrated Brahman) ate the meat cooked by the 
"elephant-keepers during a famine."! It is concluded, that he acted 
according to the above stated authority of the Veda, only at the time 
of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy place 
or sacred country, as the Vedanta says, "In any place wherein the 
"mind feels itself undisturbed, men should worsUp God ; because no 
"specific authority for ^e choice of any particular place of worship 
"is found in the Veda,"! which declares, "In any place which renders 
"the mind easy, man should adore God." 

It is of no consequence to those who have true bdief in God 
whether they die while the sun is in the north or south of the equator, 
as the Vedanta declares that, "Any one who has faith in the only 
"God, dyitig even when the sun may be south of the equator,§ h^ 
"soul sh^ proceed from the body, through Soshumna (a vein which, 
"as'the Brahmans suppose, passes through the uavd up to the brain), 
"and approaches to the Supreme Bmng."|| The Veda also positively 
asserts that "He who in life was devoted to the Supreme Being, shall 
"(after death) be absorbed in him, and again be neither liable to lurth 
"nor death, reduction nor augmenfettion." 

The Veda begins and concludes with tiie three peculiar and 
mysterious epithets of God, viz., first, OM; second, TAT; third, 
SAT. The first of these signifies, Being whidi preserves, des- 

tro3rs and creates." The second imjdies '*That only .Being which is 
"neithm’ male nor female." The third announces, "The true Being." 
These collective terms simply affirm, that ONS xtnknown, tnuB bSino 
is THB CREATOR, PRSSBRV3$R, AND DESTROYER OF THE UNIVERSE I 


* Ghhandogya. t Mtb, 4tb,. Sd. . t lllh< lat^ 4tli. 

I It is believed Iqr the Brehmena, that any one vho diae wUlt the eon is 
south of the equator, oannot enjoy eternal b^itudsi 

K SOth, Sd, 4th. 
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THE 6AYATRI 

THE MOST SACRED TEXT OF THE VEDAS 


Thus says l^e illustrious Manu : "'The three great immutable 
“words (Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, or Earth, Space, Heaven)**, preceded 
by the letter Om ;* and also the “Gayatri, consisting of three measured 
“lines, must be considered as the entrance to divine bliss.**t 


*Om, when considered as one letter uttered by the help of one artioula* 
tion, is t^ symbol of the Supreme Spirit. It is derived from the radical ifl^to 
preserve with the affix ipf . **One letter (Om) is* the emblem of the most High*’ 
— Manu. II. 83. **This one letter. Om, is the emblem of the Supreme Being.” 
— Bhagavadgita, It is true that this emblem conveys two sounds, that of o and 
of m, nevertheless it is held to be one letter in the above sense, and we meet 
with instances even in the ancient and modem languages of Europe that can 
justify such privileges, such as 5 (Xi) and W (Fsi) reckoned single letters in Greek 
and Q, W, X, in English and others. But when considered as a triliteral word 
consisting of ig, 9, H, Om Implies, the three Vedas, the three states of human 
nature, the three divisions of the universe, and the three deities, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, agents in the creation, preservation, and destruction of this world, 
or, properly speaking, the three principal attributes of the Supreme Being 
personified as Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. In this sense it implies, in fact, the 
universe controlled by the Supreme Spirit. 

In all the Hindoo treatises of philosophy (the Puranas or didactic parables 
excepted), the methodical collection or expansion of matter is understood by 
the term creation, the gradual or sudden perversion of order is intended by 
destruction, and the power which wards off the latter from the former is meant 
by preservation. 

The reason the authors offer for thill interpretation is. that they in common 
with others, are able to acquire a notion of a Superintending Power, though 
iinfelt and invisibie. solely through their observation of material phenomena; 
and that should they reject this medium of conviction, and force upon them- 
selves a belief of the production of matter hroih nothing, and of its liability 
to entire annihilation, then nothing would remain in the ordinary course, of 
reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer a Uotion of that unknown 
Supreme Superintending Power. 

tTha clause admits of another inteqpretation, vie. be considered as 

the mouth, or prmotjMdpcwl of ^ 
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"Whoever shall repeat them day by day, for three years, without 
"nq;ligence, shall approach the most High God; become free as air, 
“and ac^iiire after death an ethereal essence." 

“From the three Vedas the most exalted Brahma successively 
"milked out the three lines of this sacred text, he ginning with the 
“word Tat and entitled Savitri or Gayatri." 

Yogi Yajnavalkya also declares, “By means of Om Bhuh, 
“Bhuvah, and Swah ; and the Gayatri, collectively, or each of the three 
“singly, the most High God, the source of intellect, should be worshipped." 

‘‘So Brahma himsdf formerly defined Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, (Barth, 
“Space, Heaven) as the body of the Supreme Intelligence ; hence these 
“^ee words are called the Defined." 

(Those that maintain the doctrine of the Universe being the body 
of the Supreme Spirit, found their opinion upon the following consi- 
derations : — 

xst. That there are innumerable millions of bodies, properly 
speaking worlds, in the infinity of space. 

andly. That they move, mutually preserving thmr r^ular intervals 
between each other, and that they maintain each other by producing 
effects primary or secondary, as the members of the body support each 
other. 

3rdly. That those bodies, when viewed collectively, are con- 
sidered one, in the same way as the members of an animal body or of 
a machine, taken together, constitute one whole. 

4 thly. Any matmal body whose members move methodically, 
and afford support to each other in a manner sufficient for their pre- 
servation, must be actuate either by an internal guiding power named 
the soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

5tUy. It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, because 
body is found to east in space as far as our percqitions, with the naked 
eye or by the aid of instruments, enable us to paietrate. 

6thly. If body be infinite as space, the power that guides its 
members must be internal, and therefore styled the Spui<, and not 
^nce there can be no existence even in thought without the 
idea of location. 

Hence this sect suppose that the Supreme all-pervading power is 
the soul of the universe, both* existing from etmnity to eternity ; and 
that the former has somewhat the same influence over the universe as 
th<. individual soul has over the individual body. 


*Xlie hnnuui soul and the Supreme Spirit— Bo. 
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They atgtte further, that in proportion as the internally impelled 
body is excdleut in its constroctdon, the directing soul must be con- 
sidered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as ^e universe is infinite 
in extent, and is arranged with infinite skill, the soul by which it is 
animated must be infinite in every perfection). 

He (Yajnavalkya) again expounds the meaning of the Gayatri 
in three pai^ages : 

"We, say the adorers of the Most Hi^, meditate on the supreme 
"and omnipresent internal spirit of this' splendid Stm. We meditate 
"on the same Supreme Spirit, earnestly sought for by such as dread 
"further mortal birth ; who residing in evmy body as Ihe all-pervading 
"soul and controller of the mind, constantly directs our 
“intellect and intellectual operations towards the acquisition of mrtue, 
"wealth, physical enjoyment, and final beatitude.” 

So, at the end of the Gayatri, the utterance of the letter Om is 
commanded by the sacred passage cited by Guna-Vi^nu : “A Brahman 
"shall in every instance pronounce Om, at the beginning and at the 
“end ; for unless the letter Om precede, desirable consequmce will 
"fail ; and unless it follow, it will not be long retained.” 

That the letter Om, which is pronounced at the beginning and 
at the end of the Gayatri ^pressly signifies the Most 'High, is testified 
by the 'Veda : viz., "Thus through the hdp of Om, you contemplate 
"the Supreme Spirit.” {Mundaka tipanishai). 

Manu also calls to mind the purport of the same passage : 
"And rites obtained in the Veda, such as oblation to fire and solemn 
"offerings, pass away; but the letter Qm is considered that whidb 
"passes not away ; since it is a symbol of the most Hi|^ the I^d of 
"created beings.” 

"By the sole repetition of Om and the Gayatri, a Br ahman may 
"indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perform or not perform any 
"other religious rites, he bdng a friend to all creatures is styled a knower 
"of God.” 

So Yogi Yajnavalkya says : “God is declared to be tiie object 
"tignified, and Om to be the term signifying : By means of A Imow- 
"ledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God becomes profutious.” 

In the Bhagavadgita ; "Om* (the cause), Tatf (that), 

**‘Om*.* . impn— the Beiiig on whom ah objoeta^ dtber visible ot Intvtaiblei 
depend in their formation, oontinuanoe, and obSage. 

t"Tat” the Being- that can be doeoiibed only by tbs demonstoattve 

pronoun "that , and hoi by any partioohv definition. 
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"Sat* (easting), these are conadeied three kinds of description of the 
Supreme Beiiig." 

In the conduding part of the commentary on the Gayatri by 
the andent Bhatta Guna-Vishno, the meaning of the passage is briefly 
given by the same author. 

"He the spirit who is thus described, guides us. He, as the soul 
"of the three mansions (viz., earth, space and heaven), of water, light, 
"moisture, and the individual soul of all moving and fixed objects, 
"and of Brahma, Vidinu, Siva, the sun and other gods of various 
"descriptions, the Most High God, illuminating, like a brilliant lamp, 
"the seven mansions, having cairied my individual soul, as spirit, to 
"the seventh heaven, the mansion of the worshippers of God called 
"the True mansion, the residence of Brahma, absorbs it (my soul), 
"through his divine spirit, into his own divine essence. The worshipper, 
“thus contemplating, shall repeat the Gayatri." 

Thus it is said by Raghunandan Bhattacharya, a modem ex- 
pounder of law in the country of Gaur, when interpreting the passage 
b^inning with "Pranava Vyahritibhyam" : f "By means of pro- 
"noundng Om and Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah,{ and the Gayatri, all 
"signifying the Most High, and reflecting on their meaning, the worship 
"of God shall be performed, and his grace enjoyed," 

And also in the Maha Nirvana Tantra ; "In like manner,' among 
"all texts the Gayatri is declared to be the most excellent; the 
"worshipper shall repeat it when inwardly pure, reflecting on the 
"meaning of it. If the Gayatri be repeated with Om and the Vyahriti 
"(viz., Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah), it excels all other theistical knowledge, 
"in producing immediate bliss. Whosoever repeats it in the morning 
"or evening or during the night, while meditating on the Supreme 
"Being, being freed from all past sins, shall not be inclined to act 
“unrighteously. The worshipper diall first pronounce Om, then the 
"three Vyahritis, and afterwards the Gayatri of three lines, and shall 
"finitii it with the term Om. We meditate on him from whom proceed 


***Sat’’ implieiB what ‘'truly exists" in one con ition independent of others. 
These three tcvms oolleotively imply, that the object contemplated through 
“Om" can be described only as “that" which “is existing." 

The lint teem “Om" bean a striking similarity, both in sound and applica- 
tion, to the participle wv of the verb BM to bo, in Greek s and it is therefore not 
in^robaUe that one mij^t have had its origin from the other. As to the 
afamlarity in sound, it is too obvious to reqpiire illustrationi and a reference 
to the Septuagint will shew that Wo like **Om” is uplied to Jehova the ever 
e x i sti ng God. Exodus, iii, 14. 
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"the contmtumce, perishing, and production of all things ; who i^reads 
"over the three mansions; that eternal Spirit, who inwardly rules 
"riie sun and all living creatures ; most desirable and all-pervading ; 
"and who, residing in intdlect, directs the operations of the intellectual 
"power of all of us material bdngs. The worriiipper, by rq)eating 
"every day these three texts expresring tiie above meaning, attains 
"all desirable objects without any other rdigious observance or 
"austerity. ‘One only without a second' is the doctrine maintained 
"by all the Upaniriiads : that imperishable and incompeti^ble 
"Being is understood by these three texts. Whoever repeats them 
"once or ten, or a hundred times, either alone or with many others, 
"attains bliss in a proportionate d^ree. After he has completed the 
"repetition, he shall again meditate on Him who is one only without 
"a second, and all-pervading : thereby all religious observances, 
"though not performed, shall have been virtually performed. Any one, 
"whether a housdiolder or not, whether a Brahman or not, all have 
"equal right to the use of these texts as found in the Tantra.” 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, apd production of all 
worlds. "He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
"those that are produced exist, and to whom after death they return', 
"is the Supreme Being, whom thou dost seek to know." — ^The text of 
the Veda quoted by the revered Sankara Adiarya in the Commentary 
on the first text of the Vedanta Datsana. 

The doubt whether or not that cause signified by "Om" exists 
separately from these effects, having arisen, the second text, Bhuh, 
Bhuvah, Swah, is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, 
eternally exists pervading the universe, "Glorious, invisible, perfect, 
"unbegotten, pervading all, internally and externally, is He ^ Sttpretne 
"Spirit" — Mundaka Upanishad. 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures large and 
small in the world act independently of that sole cause, the Gayatri, 
as the third in order, is read. "Tat Savitur vatenyam, Bhaigo 
"devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah pradiodayat." We meditate on that 
indescribable spirit inwar^y ruling the ^lendid Sun, the e]q»ress 
object of wofskip. He does not only inwardly rule the sUn, but he, 
the spirit, residing in and inwardly ruling till us material brings, directs 
mental operations towards their objects. "He who inwardly rules 
the sun is tiie same immortal spirit who inwardly rules thee."— 
Ckhandi^a Upamskad. "God resides in the heart d aU eraattties." 
— Bhagasmigkt, 

object signified by the three texts bdr^ <»e, thrit mptit^ 
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tion coUectivdy is enjoined. The following is . their meaning 
in biief: — 

“We meditate on the cause of all, pervading all, and internally 
“ruling all material objects, from the sun down to us and others.*’ 

(The following is a literal translation of the Gayatri according 
to the English idiom : “We meditate on that Supreme Spirit of the 
^lendid son who directs our understandings.’' 

The passage, however, may be rendered somewhat differently 
by transferring the demonstrative “that** from the words "Supimne 
Spirit” to the words "^lendid sun” But tliis does not appear fully 
to correspond with the above interpretation of Yajnavalkya). 


While translatiug this essay on the Gayatri, I deemed it proper 
to refer to the meaning of the text as given by Sir William Jones, 
whose talents, acquisitions, virtuous life, and impartial research, have 
tendered his memory an object of love and veneration to all. I feel 
so much delighted by the excellence of the translation, or rather the 
paraphrase, given by that illustrious diaracter, that with a view to 
connect his name and his explanation of the passage with this humble 
treatise, I take the liberty of quoting it here. 

The interpretation in question is as follows ; — 

“The Gayavri, or Houesv verse op the Vedas." 

“Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun,* the god-headf 
“who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to 
“whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our understandings 
“aright in our progress toward his holy seat." 

* * • • 

“What the sun arid light are to tins visible world, that are the 
*‘Si»pr€me good and truth to the intellectual and invisible universe ; 
''and, as our corporeal eyes have a distinct perc^ion of objects 
“enlightened by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, 
“by meditating on the light of truth, which emanates from the Being 
"of beings : is the light by whi^ alone our minds can be direc- 

ted in the path of beatitude." 


*OlHwaei l to the visible huninary. 

\Bkarga$, a word eonBisting of three oonaonantB, derived firam Ma» to 
•hijKes to delighti gam, to move. 
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Before I attempt to reply to the observations that the learned 
gentleman, who signs himsdf Sankara Sastri, has offered in his IdAer 
of the 26^ December last, addressed to the Editor of the Moiras 
Courier, on the subject of an article published in the Calcutta Gazette, 
and on my translation of an abridgment of the Vedanta and of the two 
chapters of the Vedas, I bq; to be allowed to express the disappointment 
I have felt in receiving from a learned Brahman controversial remarks 
on Hindoo Theology written in a foreign language, as it is the invariable 
practice of the natives of all provinces of Hindoostan to hold tiieir dis- 
cussions on such subjects in San^t, whidi is 4 he ’learned language 
common to all of them, and in whidi they may naturally be expected 
to convey their ideas with perfect correctness and greater facility 
than in any foreign tongue : nor need it be alleged that, by adopting 
this establ^ed diannd of controversy, the opportunity of appealing 
to public opinion on the subject must be lost, as a subsequent trans- 
lation from the Sandcrit into Englidi may suffidentiy serve that 
purpose. The hrregularity of tins mode of proceeding, however, 
gives me room to suspect that the letter in question is the production 
of the pen of an English gentleman, whose liberality, / suppose, has 
induced him to attempt an apology even for tiie absurd idolatry of 
his fdlow-creatures. If this inference be correct, while I congratulate 
that gentleman on his progressin a knowledge of the sublime doctrines 
of the Vedanta, I most, at the same time, take the liberty of entreating 
that he will, for the future, prefer consulting the original works written 

* “The year 1817 saw further progteaa of the movement. Bammohun’s 
pabUoatioiM how began to eatt fbrth learned and animated repUee from the 
defrnde r a of HIndnism. The Ufadrae Oouriar, in Deeember, 1818, contained a 
long letter from the head BngHah master in the Madtaa Ctovemment Gdlege» 
Sammia Saatri, oratroverting Rammohnn’e views as shown in hie wiiti^gi, cm 
pleading for the worahi^ of Divine attributes as virtual drities. Bammohnn 
lenrinted this tetter with a maateriy reply entitled A Hiadoo TMm,. ,** 

— SOes Collet’s Th» UJs tmi HiUtn Ban, p. 88. 
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upon those doctrines, to rdying on the second-hand infonnation on the 
subject, that may be offered him by any person whatsoever. 

The learned genHemau commences by objecting to the terms 
discoverer and reformer, in which the Editor of the Calcutta Gasette 
was pleased to make mention of me. He states, “That people of 
“limited understanding, not being able to compi^end the sjrstem of 
“worshipping the invisible Being, have adopted false doctrines, and 
“by that means confounded weak minds in remote times; but due 
“punishment was indicted on those heretics, and religion was very well 
“establiriied throughout India by tixe Reverend Sankaracharya and 
“his disciples, who, however, did not pretend to reform or discover 
"thmn, or assume the title of a reformer or discoverer." In none of 
my writings, nor in any verbal di^ssion, have t ever pretended to 
reform or to discover the doctrines of the unity of God, nor have I ever 
assumed the title of reformer or discoverer ; so far from such an 
assumption, I have urged in every work that I have hitiherto published, 
that the doctrines of the unity of God are real Hindooism, as that re- 
ligion was practised by out ancestors, and as it is wdl-known even at 
the present age vo many learned Brahmans : I beg to repeat a few of 
the passages to which I allude. 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vedanta I have 
said : “In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and that of our 
"forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time past, to con- 
“vfiice my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred books, and 
"prove that my aberration deserves not the opprobrium which some 
“unreflecting persons have been so ready to throw upon me." In 
another place of the same introduction : “The present is an en- 
“deavour to tender an abridgment of the same (the Vedanta) into 
“Englirii, by which I expect to prove to my European friends, that 
“the superstitious practices which deform tte Hindoo rdigion, have 
“nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.’/ In the introduc- 
tion of the Kenopanishad : “This, work will, I trust, by explaining 
“to my countrymen the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures which is but the 
^declaration of the unity of God, tend in a great degree to correct the 
“erroneous conceptions which have prevailed withr^ardto the doctrines 
“they inculcate” ; and in tiie Preface of thelsopaniriiad : "Many learned 
"Brahmans axe perfectly aware of the absurdity of idol-worship, and 
"are well informed of the nature of the pure mode of divine wor^iip," 
A reconrideration of these passages will, I hope, convince the learned 
gentieman^ that I never advanced any claim to the title dther of a 
zeformer or of a discoverer of the doctrines of the unity of the Godhead. 
It is not at all imposrible that from the perusal of the tranaiations 
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above alluded to, the Editor of the Calcutta Gazette, finding the system 
of idolatry into which Hindoos are now completely sunk, quite inconsis- 
tent with the real spirit of their scriptures, may have imagined that their 
contents had become entirely forgotten and unknown ; and that 1 was 
the first to point out the absurdity of idol-worship, and to inculcate 
the propriety of the pure divine worship, ordained by their Vedas, their 
Smritis, and their Furanas. From this idea, and from finding in his 
intercourse with other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized by many, however 
unjustly, as an innovator, he may have been, not unnaturally, misled 
to apply to me the epithets of discoverer and reformer. 

zndly. The learned gentleman states : "There are an immense 
"number of books, namely, Vedas, Sastras, Furanas, Agams, Tantras, 
"Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commentaries, compiled by 
"many famous theologians both of ancient and modern times, res- 
"pecting the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Bring. They 
"are not only written in Sanskrit, but rendered into the Frakrita, Telugu, 
"Tamil, Gujrati, Hindoostani, Marhatti, and Canari languages, and 
"immemorially studied by a great part of the Hindu nation, attached to 
"the adwaitam faith, &c." This statement of the learned gentleman, 
as far as it is correct, corroborates indeed my assertion with respect to 
the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Suprrine Spirit being un- 
animously inculcated by all the Hindoo Sastras, and naturally leads to 
severe reflections on the srifishness which must actuate those Brahmanical 
teachers who, notwithstanding the unanimous authority of the Sastras 
for the adoption of pure worship, yet, with the view of maintaining the 
title of God which they arrogate to themsrives and of deriving pecuniary 
and other advantages from the numerous rites and festivals of idol- 
worriiip, constantly advance and encourage idolatry to the utmost of 
their power. I must remark, however, that there is no translation of 
the Vedas into any of the modern languages of Hindoostan with which 
I am acquainted, and it is for that reason that I have translated into 
Bengali the Vedanta, the Kenopanishad of the Sama Veda, the Isopani- 
shad of the Yajur Veda, &c., with the contents of which none but the 
learned among my countrymen were at all acquainted. 

3rdly. The learned gentleman states, that the translations of the 
scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some people ; and he 
assigns as reasons for their so doing, that "if the reader of them doubts 
"the truth of the principles e3q>lained in the translation, the divine 
"knowledge he acquired by them becomes a doubtful failh, and that 
"doubt cannot be rmoved unless he compares them with tint original 
"work ; in that case, the knowledge he lastly acquired becomes superior, 
"and his study,' ih the first instance; becomes usriem and the cause of 
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the same work.” When a tian^tion of a work written 
in a foreign tongue is made by a person at all acquainted with that langu- 
age into his native tongue, and the same translation is sanctioned and 
approved of by many natives of the same country, ulio are perfectly 
conversant with that foreign language, the translation, I presume, may 
be received with confidence as a satisfactory interpretation of the original 
work, both by the vulgar and by men of literature. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to assert 
that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy of such a trans- 
lation ; because the meaning of authors, even in the original works, 
is very frequently dubious, especially in a language like Sanskrit, 
every sentence of which, almost, admits of being explained in different 
senses. But should the possibility of errors in every translation be 
admitted as reason for withholding all confidence in their contents, 
such a rule would ^ake our belief, not only in the principles explained 
in the translation of the Vedanta into the current language, but also 
in all information respecting foreign history and theology obtained 
by. means of translations : in that case, we must either learn all the 
languages that are ^ken by the different nations in the world, to 
acquire a knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content to 
know nothing of any country besides our own. The second reason 
which the learned gentleman assigns for their objection to the trans- 
lation is, that “Reading the scripture in the vulgar languages is pro- 
hibited by the Puranas.” I have not yet met with any text of any 
Puranas which prohibit the explanation of the scripture in the vulgar 
tongue; on the contrary, the Puranas allow that practice very 
frequently. I repeat one of these declarations from the Siva Dharma, 
quoted by the great Raghunandana. "He who can interpret, according 
"to the ratio of the understanding of bis pupils, through Sanskrit, 
"or through the vulgar languages, or by means of the current language 
"of the country, is entitled, spiritual father.” Moreover, in every part 
of Hindoostan all professors of the Sanskrit language instructing 
b^irmers in the Vedas, Puranas. and in other Sastras, interpret them 
in the vulgar languages ; especially spiritual fathers in the exposition 
of those parts of the Vedas and Puranas, which allegorically introduce 
a pluiiality of gods and idol-worship, doctrines which tend so much 
to their own worldly advantage. 

The learned gentleman states, that "The first part of the Veda 
"prescribes the mode of performing yagtm or sacrifice, bestowing 
or alms; treats of penance, fasting, and of worshipping the 
"mcamatione, in which the Bnpreme Deity has appeared on the etuth 
divine purposes.^ The ceremonies p^ormed according to these 
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“modes, forsaking their fruits, aie affirmed by the Vedas to be nrental 
“exercises and mental purifications necessary to obtain the knowledge 
“of the divine nature.” I, in common with the Vedas and the Vedanta, 
and Manu (the first and best of Hindoo lawgivers) as well as with the 
most celebrated Sankaracharya, deny these ceremonies being necessary 
to obtain the knowledge of the divine nature, as the Vedanta positively 
declares, in text 36, section 4th, chapter 3rd : “Man may acquire the 
“true knowledge of God, even without observing the rules and rites 
“prescribed by the Veda for each class : as it is found in the Veda that 
“many persons who neglected the performance of the rites and cere- 
“monies, owing to their perpetual attention to the adoration of the 
“Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge respecting the Supreme 
“Spirit.” The Veda says : “Many learned true believers never 
“worshipped fire, or any celestial gods tiirough fire.” And also the 
Vedanta asserts, in the ist text of the 3rd section of the 3rd chapter : 
“The worship authorized by all the Vedas is one, as the directions for 
“the worship of the only Supreme Being are invariably found in the 
“Veda, and the epithets of the Supreme and Omnipresent Being, &c., 
“commonly imply God alone.” Manu, as I have elsewhae quoted, 
thus declares on ^ same point, chapter 12th, text 92nd : “Thus mtist 
the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the ceremonial rites 
“mentioned in the Sastra, be diligent in attaining a kno'irledge of God, 
“in controlling his organs of sense, and in repeating the Veda.” Again, 
chapter 4th, text 23rd : “Some constantly sacrifice their breath in 
“their speech, jjohen they inUruct others of God aloud, sind their: speech 
“in their breath, when they meditate in silence', perceivii^ in their 
“speech and breath thus employed, the imperishable fruit of a sac- 
“rificial offering.” 24th : “Other Brahmans incessantly perform those 
“sacrifices only, seeing with the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural 
“knowledge is the root of every ceremonial observance.” And dso 
the same author declares in chapter 2nd, text 84 : “All rites- ordained 
“in the Veda, oblations to fire and solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but 
“that which passes not away is declared to be the syllable Om, thence 
“called Akshara since it is a symbol of God, the Lord of created 
"beings.” 

5thly. The learned gentleman states, that “the difficulty of 
“attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is evident 
“from the preceding verses.” I agree with him in that pdnt> that the 
attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the God-head .is 
certainly difficult, or rather impossible ; but to read Ihe existence 
the Almighty Being in his works of nature/ is not/ I dsxe to say, 
so difficult to tiie mind of a man possessed of common sense, and nnr 
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fettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to be possessed, 
at once, of the oj^iosite natures of human and divine beings, which 
idolaters constantly ascribe to their idols, strangely believing that 
things so eonstrucied can be converted by ceremonies into construclors 
al the universe. 

6thly. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs, 
although expressing only the peculiar tenets of monotheism, and 
says : "But the holding of meetings, playing music, singing songs, 
"and dancing, which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are not 
"ordained by scripture, as mental purification,’’ The practice of 
dancing in divine worship, I agree, is not ordained by the scripture, 
and accordingly never was introduced in our worship ; any mention 
of dancing in the Calcutta Gazette must, therefore, have proceeded 
from misiaformation of the Editor. But respecting the propriety of 
introducing monotheistical songs in the divine worship, I beg leave to 
refer the gentleman ta tests iZ4th and 115th of the 3rd chapter of 
Yajnavalkya, who authorizes not only scriptural music in divine con- 
templation, but also the songs that are composed by the vulgar. It 
is also evident that any interesting idea is calculated to make more 
impression upon the mind, when conveyed in musical verses, than 
when delivered in the form of common conversation. 

ythly. Too learned gentleman says : "All the Brahmans in 
"this peninsula are studying the same Vedam as are read in tire other 
"parts of the country ; but I do not recollect to have read or heard 
“of one treating on astronomy, medicine, or arms : the first is indeed 
“an augam of the Vedam, but the two latter are taught in separate 
“Sastras" — in arrswer to which I beg to be allowed to refer the 
gentleman to the following text of the Nirvana : ’’The Vedas, while 
"talking of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural con- 
"se;[aences, and several other subjects, are purified by the inculcation 
"of the doctrines of the Supreme Spirit." And also to the latter end 
of the Mahanirvana agam. 

From the perusal of these texts, I trust, he will be convinced 
that the Vedas not only treat of astronomy, medicine, and arms, but 
also of morality and natural philosophy, and that all arts and sciences 
that are treated of in other Sastras, were originally introduced by the 
Vedas : see also Manu, chapter 12, verses 97 and 98. 1 cannot of 
Course be expected to ht atrswerable for Brahmans neglecting entirely 
the study of the scientific parts of the Veda, and putting in practice, 
and promulgating to the utmost of tireii power, that part of them 
which, treating of rites and festivals, ib justly cortsidered as the source 
qi their worldly advantages and support of their all^;ed divinity. 
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Sthly. I observe, that on the following statement in* my In- 
troduction to the Kenopanishad, vix., “Should this explanation given 
“by the Veda itself, as well as by its celebrated commentator, Vyasa, 
“not be allowed to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at 
“variance with each other, as those that declare the unity of the 
“invisible .Supreme Being, with others which describe a plurality of 
“independent visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
“only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altogether 
“unintelligible," the learned g^tleman has remarked that “To say 
“the least of this passage. Ram Mohun Roy appears quite as willing 
“to abandon as to defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In the foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than logically 
coniine the case to two points, viz., that the explanation of the Veda 
and of its commentators must either be admitted as sufficiently re- 
conciling the apparent contradictions between different passages of 
the Veda or must not be admitted. In the latter case, the Veda must 
necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and' therefore 
altogether unintelligible, which is directly contrary to the faith of 
Hindus of every description ; consequently they mqst admit that 
those explanations do sufficiently reconcile the seeming contradictions 
between the chapters of the Vedas. 

Qthly. The learned gentleman says that “Their (the attributes 
"and incarnations) worship under various representations, by m^ms 
“of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human 
"race, by way of mental exercises," &c. I cannot admit that the 
worship of these attributes under various representations, by means 
of consecrated objects, has been prescribed by the Veda to the human 
racb; as this kind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by 
the Sastra to those only who are incapable of raising their minds to 
the notion of an invisible Suprem,e Being. I have quoted several 
authorities for this assertion in my Preface to the Isopanishad, and 
beg to repeat here one or two of them: “The vulgar look for their 
“God in water ; men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; 
"the ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the 
“Universal Soul." “Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented, for the 
“benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” 
Permit me in this iiutance to a^j whether every M uasiilpi ftn in 
Turkey and Arabia, from the highest to the lowest, every Prutestant 
Christian at l|^t of Europe,, and many followers of Eabir and NanaL', 
do worship without the asristanoe of . consecrated objects? If so,: 
how , can we suppose , tibaf the human race is not capable of aderiag 
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tile Sttpieme Being without the puerile practice of having recourse to 
visible objects? 

zothly. The learned gentleman is of opinion that the attributes 
of God exist distinctly from God and he compares the relation between 
God and these attributes to that of a king to his ministers, as he says : 
"If a person be desirous to visit an earthly prince, he ought to be 
"introduced in the first instance by his ministers," &c. ; and "in 
"like manner the grace of God ought to be obtained by the grace 
‘‘through the wortiiip of his attribute." This opinion, 1 am extremely 
sorry to find, is directly contrary to all the Vedanta doctrines inter- 
pret^ to us by the most revered Sankaracharya, which are real 
adwaita or non-duality ; they affirm that God has no second that 
may be possessed of eternal existence, either of the same nature with 
himself or of a different nature from him, nor any second of that nature 
that might be called either his part or his quality. The x6th text of 
the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter : “The Veda has declared the 
Stqtreme Being to be mere understanding." The Veda says; "God 
is real existence, wisdom and eternity." The Veda very often calls 
tile Supreme Existence by the epithets of Existent, Wise, and Eternal 
an4 assigns as the reason for adopting such epithets, that the Veda in 
the first instance speaks of God according to the human idea, which 
views quality separately from person, in order to facilitate our com- 
prehension of objects. In case these attributes tiiould be supposed, 
as the learned gentleman asserts, to be separate existences, it neces- 
sarily follows, that they must be either eternal or non-eternal. The 
former case, vis., tiie existence of a plurality of brings imbued like 
God bimsrif with the property of eternal duration, strikes immediately 
at the root of all the doctrines relative to the unity of the Supreme 
Being contained in the Vedanta. By the latter sentiment, namely, 
that the power and attributes of God are not eternal, we are led at 
once, into the belief that the nature of God is susceptible of change, 
and consequently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsider- 
able step towards atheism itsrif . These are the obvious and dai^erous 
ccmsequences, resulting from the learned gentleman’s doctrine, that 
the attributes of the Supreme Bring are distinct existences. I am quite 
at a loss to know how these attributes of the pure and perfect Supreme 
Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to exist really and 
separatriy, and not fictitiously and allegorically), can be so sensual 
and destitute of morality as the creating attribute or Brahma is said 
to be by the Puranas, which represent him in one instance as at- 
tempt&g to commit a rape upon his own daughter. The protecting 
attribute, or Virimu, is in another place affirmed to have fraudulentiy 
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violated the chastity of Bfinda, in order to kill her husband. Siva, 
the destroying attribute, is said to have had a criminal attachment 
to Mohini, disregarding all ideas of decency. And a thousand similar 
examples must be familiar to every reader of the Furanas. I should 
be obliged by the learned gentleman's showing how the contemplation 
of such circumstances, which are constantly related by the worshippers 
of these attributes, even in their sermons, can be instrumental 
towards the purification of the mind, conducive to morality, and 
productive of eternal beatitude. Besides, though the learned gentle- 
man in this instance considers these attributes to be separate existences, 
yet in another place he seems to view them as parts of tiie Supreme 
Beiug, as he says : “If one part of the ocean be adored, the ocean is 
adored.” I am somewhat at a loss to understand how the learned 
gentleman proposes to reconcile this apparent contradiction. I must 
observe, however, in this place, that the comparison drawn between 
the relation of God and those attributes, and that of a king and. his 
ministers, is totally inconsistent with the faith entertained by Hindoos 
of the present day ; who, so far from considering these objects of 
worship as mere instruments by which they may arrive at the power 
of contemplating the God of nature, regard them in the light of in- 
dependent gods, to each of whom, however absurdly, they attribute 
almighty power, and a claim to worship, solely on his own account. 

iithly. The learned gentleman is dissatisfied with the objection 
mentioned in my translation to woridupping tiiese fictitious represen- 
tations, and remarks, that "the objections to wordiipping the attributes 
are not satisfactorily stated by the author.” I consequently repeat 
the following authorities, which I hope may answer my purpose. The 
following are the declarations of the Veda ; “He who worships any 
“God excepting the Supreme Being, and thinks that he himself is 
“distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, and is considered 
“as a domestic beast of these gods.” “A state even so high as that 
“of Brahma does not afford real bliss.” “Adore God alone.” “None 
“but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; nothing excepting 
“him, should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat also the following 
text bf the Vedanta : “The declaration of the Veda, that those that 
“worship the celestial gods ate the food of such gods, is an allegorical 
“expression, and only means, that they are comforts to the celestial 
“gods as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme 
“Being is rendered subject to these gods. The Veda affirms the same.” 

And the revered Sankaracharya has frequently declared tiie 
state of celestial gods to be that of demons, in the Bhasfaya of tixe 
Isopaniriiad and of others* 
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To these authorities a thousand others xnight be added. But 
should the learned gentleman require some practical grounds for 
objecting to the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos, I can be at no loss 
to give him numberless instances, where the ceremonies that have 
been instituted under the pretext of honouring the all-perfect Author 
of Nature, are of a tendency utterly subversive of every moral principle. 

I begin with Krishna as the most adored of the incarnations, 
the number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His worship is 
made to consist in the institution of his image or picture, accompanied 
by one or more females, and in the contemplation of his history and 
behaviour, such as his perpetration of murder upon a female of the 
name of Putana ; his compelling a great number of married and un- 
married women to stand before him denuded ; his debauching them 
and several others, to the mortal affliction of their husbands and 
rdations; his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness 
and other facts of the same nature. The grossness of his worriiip 
does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as European actors upon stages do) him and his female 
companions, dancing- with indecent gestures, and singing songs re- 
lative to his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in 
language fit to meet the public eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or 
the destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the 
Hindoc» : suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial with tiie 
indecent nature of the image, under whose form he is most commonly 
adored. 

The stories respecting him which are read by his devotees in the 
Tahtras, are of a nature that, if told of any man, would be offensive 
to the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. In the worship of 
Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse, and 
licentious songs are included : the first of these practices has become 
generally extinct ; but it is believed that there are parts of the country 
where human victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, universally forms the principal part of 
the worship of her followers. Nigam and other Tantras may satisfy 
every reader of the horrible tenets of the worshippers of the two latter 
deities. The modes of worship of almost all the inferior deities are 
pretty much the same. Having so far explained the nature of worship 
adopted by Hindoos in general, for the propitiation of their allegorical 
attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of pure divine wonffiip 
inculcated by the Vedas, I cannot but entertain a strong hope that 
the learned gentleman, who ranks even monotheistical songs among 
carnal pleasures, and consequently rejects their admittance in worship. 
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will no longer stand forward as an advocate for the won^ip of separate 
and independent attributes and incarnations. 

izthly. The learned gentleman says, "that the Saviour", 
meaning Christ, "^ould be considered a personification of the mercy 
and kindness of God (I mean actual not allegorical personification)." 
I^rom the little knowledge I had acquired of the tenets of Christians 
and those of anti-Christians, I thought there were only three prevailing 
opinions respecting the nature of Christ, viz., that he was considered 
by some as the expounder of the laws of God, and the mediator between 
God and man ; by many to be one of the three mysterious persons of 
the Godhead ; whilst others, such as the Jews, say that he was a mere 
man. But to consider Christ as a personification of the mercy of God 
is, if 1 mistake not, a new doctrine in Christianity, the discussion of 
which, however, has no connexion with the present subject. I, however, 
must observe that this opinion, which the learned gentleman has 
formed of Christ being a personification of the mercy of God, is similar 
to that entertained by Mussulmans, for a period of upwards of a 
thousand years, respecting Mohummud, whom they call the merc>' 
of God upon all his creatures. The learned gentleman, in the con- 
clusion of his observations, has left, as he says, the doctrines of pure 
allegory to me. It would have been more consistent with justice had 
he left pure allegory also to the Vedas, which declare, "appellations 
and figures of all kinds are innovations," and which have allegorically 
represented God in the figure of the universe ; "Fire is his head, the 
sun and the moon are his two eyes," &c. ; and which have also re- 
presented all human internal qualities by different earthly objects; 
and also to Vyasa who has strictly followed the Vedas in these 
figurative representations, and to Sankaracharya, who also adopted 
the mode of allegory in his Bhashya of the Vedanta and of the 
Uapnishads. 
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Two publications only have yet appeared with the professed 
object of defending Hindoo idolatry against the arguments which I 
have adduced from the Vedanta and other sacred authorities, in proof 
of the erroneousness of that system. To the first, which appeared 
in a Madras journal, my reply has been for some time before the 
public. The second, which is the object of the present answer, and is 
supposed to be the production of a learned Brahman* now residing 
in Calcutta, vas printed both in Bengali and in English ; and 1 have 
therefore been under the necessity of preparing a reply in both of 
those languages. That which was intended for the perusal of my 
countrymen, issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my European 
readers 1 have thought it advisable to make some additional remarks 
to those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope will tend 
to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them than a bare 
tran^tion would do. 


* '^Anoflier dstadar of Hinduism unroyad somo months lat« in the head 
FSodit of tho Ooveramant OoUega at Oaioittla> Miitynnjaya Vidyalaiikar, nho 
nddiBhod a tcaot aniitlad Fsdaafa OKaiidffta'*~luas OoOet’s The md 
ZeUm tf Ihuta Bcmmlohm iipy, p, |S. 
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Tbb learned Brahman, in his defence of idolatry, thus be^^ns : 
"Bet it not be supposed lhat the following treatise has bemi written 
"with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming inventors and 
"sdf-interested modems," &c. "It is solely with the intention of 
"expressing the tme meaning of these authorities that tins brief 
"treatise has been composed and he thus concludes : "The Vedanta 
"Chandrika, or lunar light of the Vedanta, has thus been made 
"apparent, and thus the glow-worm's light has been eclipsed." It is 
very much to be feared that, from the perusri of this treatise, called 
the lunar light of the Vedanta, but filled up with* 'satirical fables,^ 
abusive expressions, and contradictory assertions, sometimes ad- 
mitting monotheism, but at the same time blending with it and 
defending polytheism,} those foreign gentlemen, as well as those 
natives of this country who are not acquainted with the real tenets of 
the Vedanta, might on a superficial view from a very unfavourable 
opinion of that theology, which, however, treats wi& perfect con- 
sistency of the unity and universality of the Supreme Being, and 
forbids, positively, treating with contempt or behaving ill towards 
any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satirel and abuse, nnthbr my education permits -any 
return by means of similar language, nor does the system of my re- 
ligion admit even a desire of unbecoming retaliation : situated as I 
am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the' most 
foul language, when they feel angry with their supposed deities,|| 


*P. 1, 1. M I p. S, 1. 17 1 pm 19 and 10, nungin. 
t P« 1 1 p. t, 1. 9 1 p, 8, 1. 17 1 p. IS, 1. 14 1 p, 48,' 1. 1^ 8e., do. 
tP. 18, 1. 11. 

I Vida Che "ipology", pass i m. 

I As may be e b sss va d wlisn at the animal ftsttval of Jaymnath, the ear 
in wUeh he is eonveyed- happens to be imp eded in its p wgtese’by any nsesan 
obstacle, la this ease, the dUknlty is smossd. to ba nnnannned by the 
malMaae opposition of that god, on whom ttis most frpae abase Is. UbenBy 
bestowed by me devotees. 
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cannot of course be expected, when irritated with contradiction, to 
pay due attention, unless checked by fear, to the propriety of the use 
of decent expressions, either in common conversation or in religious 
controversy. 

The total sum of the arguments, set forth as far as page 13, of 
the translation of this treatise (however inconsistent they are with 
each other), seems intended to prove that faith in the Supreme Being, 
when united with moral works, leads men to eternal happiness. 

This doctrine, I am happy to observe, strongly corroborates 
every assertion that I have made in my translation, a few paragraphs 
of which I beg leave to repeat here for the satisfaction of my readeis. 
In the abridgment of the Vedanta, page 14 : "The Vedanta shews 
"that moral piinciple is a part of the adoration of God, viz., a command 
"over passions and over the external senses of the body, and good 
"acts are declared by the Veda to be indispensable in the mind's 
"approximation to God ; they should therefore be strictly taken 
"care of, and attended to both pre^'iously and subsequently to such 
"approximation to the Supreme Being ; that is to say, we should not 
"indulge our evil propensities, but i^onld endeavour to have entire 
"control over them : reliance on, and self-resignation to the only true 
"Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, are included in the 
"good acts above alluded to." In the introduction to the Isopanishad 
(page 74) : "Under these impressions, therefore, I have been impelled 
"to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their scriptures, 
“whi^ inculcate not only the enlightened worship of One God, but 
"the purest priudples of morality." But the learned Brahman asserts, 
in two instances, among arguments above noticed, that the worship 
of a favoured deity and that of an image are also considered to be acts 
of morality. The absurdity of this assertion will be shown afterw'ards, 
in considering the subject of idOl-worship. To English readers, however, 
it may be proper to remark that the Sanskrit WOrd which signifies 
works, is not to be understood in the same sense as that which it implies 
in Christian theology, when works are opposed to faith. Christiansunder- 
stand by works, actions of mora/ merit, whereas Hindus use the term 
in their theology only to denote religious rites and ceremonies prescribed 
by Hindu lawgivers, which are often irreconcilable with the commonly 
received maxims of moral duty ; as, for instance, , the. Oxime of suicide 
prescribed to widows by A^ra, and to pilgrims at holy places .by the 
Norasimha and Kwtna Pnninas. I do not, therefore, adinit tbat works, 
•tUnsn, in the latter sense (l^t is, the dif^ent rdigious acts pr^S9^rilM^ 
by the Sastra to the different classes of Hindus lespe^v^) are 
necessary to attain divine faith, or that they are indispensable ac- 
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companiments of holy knowledge; for the Vedanta in diapter 3rd, 
section 4th, text 37th, positively declares that the true knowledge of 
God xnay be acquired without observing the rules and rites prescribed 
by the Sastra to each class of Hindus ; and also, examples are fre- 
quently found in the Veda of persons, who, though they u^lected the 
performance of religious rites and ceremonies, attained divine knowledge 
and absorption by control over their passions and senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe. Manu, the first and chief 
of all Hindu lawgivers, confirms the same doctrines in describing the 
duties of laymen, in the texts 22nd, 23rd and 24th of the 4th chapter 
of his work ; and in the Bhashya, or commentaries on the Isopanishad, 
and on the other Upanishads of the Vedas, the illustrious Sankaracharya 
declared the attainment of faith in God, and the adoration of the 
Supreme Being, to be entirely independent of Brahmanical ceremonies ; 
and the Veda affirms that “many learned true believers never wor- 
shipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire." The* learned 
Brahman, although he has acknowledged himself, in p. 9th, line 6th, 
of his treatise, that, “in the opinion of Sankaracharya the attainment 
of absorption does not depend on works of merit" (or, properly 
speaking, on religious rites), yet forgetting the obedience he has ex- 
pressed to be due to the instruction* of that celebrated commentator, 
has immediately contradicted his opinion, when he says in p. 9, l. 9 : 
"It has also been ascertained that acts of merit (Brahmanical rites) 
“must be performed previously to the attainment of divine knowledge 
for, if divine knowledge were to be dependent on the observance of 
Brahmanical rites, and absorption dependent on divine knowledge, 
it would follow necessarily that absorption would depend on Brahmanical 
rites, which is directly contrary to the opinion of the commentator 
quoted by the learned Brahman himself. 

Moreover, the learned Brahman at first states (p. 11, i. 12) that 
“in the ancient writers we read that a knowledge of Brahma or holy 
“knowledge, is independent of acts" (religious rites) ; but he again 
contradicts this statement, and endeavours to e3q>lain it away 
(p. II, I. 24) : “Thus when the Sastras state that absorption "may 
“be attained even though the sacrificial fires be neglected, the praise 
“of that holy knowledge is intended, but not the depreciation of 
“meritorious acts" (Brahmanical rites). Here he chooses to accuse his 
scripture, and ancient holy writers, of exaggerated and extravagant 
praise of holy| knowledge, rather than that the least shock should be 
given by their authority to the structure of paganism and idolatry. 


• P. *, 1. 14, 
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^ftom this instance, the public nay perceive how zealous the learned 
Brahman and his brethren are, in respect to the preservation of their 
fntile estate of idolatry ; when th^ are willing to sacrifice to it even 
their own scriptural authorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the arguments 
enplo3ied by the learned Brahman have no other object than to support 
the weak system of idol-wor^p, inasmuch as he repeatedly declares, 
fiiat the adoration of 330,000,000 deities, especially the principal 
ones, such as Siva, Vishnu, Kali, Ganesa, the Sun and others, through 
their several inu^, has been enjoined by the Sastras, and sanctioned 
by custom. I am not a little surprised to observe, that after having 
perused my Preface to the Isopanishad in Bengali (of which during 
the last twelve months I have distributed nearly five hundred copies 
amongst all descriptions of Hindoos), the learned Brahman has offered 
no objection to what I have therein asserted, relative to the reason 
asMgned by the same Sastras, as well for the injunction to wor^p 
these figured beings, as for the general prevalence of idol-worship in 
this country. 

In that work, I admitted that the wondiip of these deities was 
directed by the Sastra ; but, at the same time, I proved by their own 
authority, that this was merely a concession made to the limited 
faculties of the vulgar, with the view of remedying, in some degree, 
the misfortune of their being incapable of comprdiending and adopting 
the spiritual worship of the true God. Thus, in the aforesaid Preface, 
I remarked : "Por they (the Puranas, Tantras, fite.) repeatedly 
"declare God to be one, ana above the apprehension of the external 
"and internal senses. They indeed expressly declare the divinity of 
"many gods and the mode of their worship : but they reconcile those 
"contradicting assertions by affirming frequently; that the directions 
"to wor^p any celestial beings are only applicable to those who are 
"incapable of elevating their minds to t^ idea of an invisible being." 
And, with the view to remove every doubt as to the correctness of 
my assertion, I at the same time quoted the most unquestionable 
autiiorities, a few of which 1 shall here repeat. "Thus corresponding 
"to the natures of different powers and qualities, numerous figures 
"have been invented for the benefit of those who are not possessed of 
"sufficient understanding." "The vulgar look for their gods in water ; 
"men of more extended knowledge, in celestial bodies ; the ignorant, 
"in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the Universal Soul." 
"It is impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and 
"believe that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up to, 
"communicate with, to petition, and to serve true bdievers in God," 
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Such indeed is the prevalent nature of truth, that when to dispute 
it is impossible, the learned Brahman has not been always successful 
in concealing it, even when the admission is most fatal to his own 
argument. In p. 28, z. 34, he says ; "But to those it is enjoined who, 
"from a defective understanding, do not perceive that God exists in 
"everything; tiiat they should worship him through the medium of 
"some created object." In making this acknowledgment, the learned 
Brahman has coi^med the correctness of all my assertions ; though 
the evident conclusion is, that he and all his followers must either 
immediately give up all pretensions to understanding, or forsake 
idolatry. 

In my former tract, 1 not only proved that the adoration of the 
Supreme Being in spirit was prescribed by the Veda to men of under- 
standing, and the worship of the celestial bodies and their images to 
the ignorant, but I also asserted that the Veda actually prohibited 
the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of intellect and 
education. A few of the passages quoted by me in my former publi- 
cation, on which this assertion rests, I also beg Ic^ve to repeat. 

"He who wori^ps any God except the Supreme Being, and 
"thinks that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows 
"nothing, and is considered a domestic beast of these gods." "A 
"state even so high as that of Brahma, does not afford real bliss." 
"Adore God alone. None but the Supreme Being is to be wor^pped ; 
"nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man." I repeat 
also the following text of the Vedanta : "The declaration of the Veda, 
"that those that worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, 
"is an allegorical expression, and only means that they are comforts 
"to the celestial gods, as food to mahkind ; for he who has no faith 
"in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods ; the Veda 
"affirms the same." No reply ther^ore is, I presume, required of 
me to the arguments adduced by the learned Brahman in his treatise 
for idol-worship ; except that I ^ould offer some additional autho- 
rities, confirming exclusivdy the rational worship of the true God, 
and prohibitiiig the worship of the cdestial figures and their images. 
I beg leave accordingly to quote, in the first instance, a few texts of 
the Veda : "Men may acquire eternal beatitude, by obtaining a 
knowledge of the Supreme Being alone; there is no other way to 
"salvation."* "To those that acquire a knowledge of Him, the Ruler 
"of the intdlectual power, who is eternal amidst the perishable 
"universe, and is the source of sensation among all animate existences, 

*Sukta. 
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“and who alone assigns to so many objects their respective purposes, 
'^everlasting beatitude is allotted ; but not to those who are not 
possessed of that knowledge.”* And in the 4th, 5tli, 6th, 7th, and 
8th texts of the Ketiopanishad, the Veda has, five times successively, 
denied the divinity of any specific being which men in general 
worship ; and has affirmed tiie divinity of that Being solely, who is 
beyond description and comprehension, and out of the reach of the 
power of vision, and of the sense of hearing or of smdling. The most 
celebrated Sankaracharya, in his commentary upon these texts, states 
that, lest people should suppose Vishnu, Mahadeva, Pavana, ludra, 
or any other, to be a supreme spirit, the Veda in this passage disavows 
positively the divinity of all of them. Again, the Veda says : “Those 
“that neglect the contemplation of the Supreme Spirit, either by 
"devoting themselves solely to the performance of the ceremonies of religion, 
"or by living destitute of religious ideas, ^all, after death, as.sume tlie 
“state of demons, swh as that of the celestial gods, and of other created 
"beings, which are surrounded with the darkness of ignorance.”f It 
will not, 1 hope, be supposed inconsistent with the subject in question 
to mention in this place in what manner the Vedanta treats of these 
celestial gods, and how the Veda classes them among the other beings. 
The Vedanta (ch. 1st, s. 3rd, t. 26th) has the following passage : 
“Vyasa affirms that it is prescribed also to celestial gods and heavenly 
“beings to attain a knowledge of the Supreme Being, because a desire 
“of absorption is equally possible for them/’ And the Veda, in the 
Mundaka Upanishad, thus declares: “From Him who knows all 
“things generally and particularly, and who only by his omniscience 
"created ’the universe, Brahma, and whatever bears appellation, and 
“figure as well as food, all are produced.**’ “From Him (the Supreme 
“Being) celestial gods{ of many descriptions, Siddhas or beings next 
“to celestial gods, mankind, ^asts, birds, life, wheat, and barley, 
“all are produced." In the Devi Mahatmya, a work which is as much 
in circulation among the Hindoos as their daily prayer book,§ (ch. 
1st, t. 66th) the creation of Vishnu, Brthma, and Ma^deva, is most, 
distinctly affirmed. 

Manu, the best of all the commentators of the Vedas, says 


*Kstha. t laopaoishad. 

t The Veda, having in the first instanoe personified all the attributes and 
powers of the Deity, and also the celestial TOdies and natural elements, does, 
in conformity to this idea of personification, treat of them in the subsequent 
passages as if they were real beings, aaoribing to them birth, animation, senses, 
and aooidents, as well as liability to annihilation, 
i Puja Fatal. 
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(chap. I2th, text 85th) : “Of all those duties, answeted Bhrigu, tiie 
“principal is to acquire from the Upanishad a true knowledge of 
“the one Supreme Spirit, that is, the most exalted of all sciences, 
“because through that knowledge eternal beatitude is obtained.” 
Awfl the same author, in the conclusion of his work on rites and 
ceremonies,- thus directs (t. gznd, ch. i2th) : "Thus must the chief 
“of the twice-bom, though he n^lect the ceremonial rites mentioned 
“in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining a knowledge of God, in con- 
“trolling his organs of sense, and in repeating the Veda.” In the 
Kularnava, “absori)tiou is not to be effected by the studies of the 
“Vedas nor by the reading of other Sastras : absorption is effected 
“by a true knowledge of the Supreme Being. 0 ! Parvati, except 
“that knowledge there is no other way to absorption.” "Caste or 
"religious order belonging to each sect, is not calculated to be the 
“cause of eternal beatitude, nor is the study of Darsanas or any other 
“Sastras, sufficient to produce absorption : a knowledge of the 
“Supreme Spirit is alone the cause of eternal beatitude.” Maha- 
uirvaua : “He who believes that from the highest state of Brahma 
“to the lowest state of a straw, all are delusions, and that the one 
“Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains beatitude.” “Those 
“who believe that the divine nature exists in any image made of earth, 
“stones, metal, wood, or of other materials, reap only distress by tiicir 
“austerities: bitt they cannot, without a knowledge of the Supreme 
“Spirit, acquire absorption,” 

I am really sorry to observe that, notwithstanding these autho- 
rities and a thousand others of a similar nature, the learned Brahman 
appears altogether unimpressed by the luminous manner in which 
they inculcate the sublime simple spiritual belief in, and worship of, 
one God, and that, on the contrary, he should manifest so much zeal 
in leading people into an idolatrous belief in the divinity of created 
and perishable beings. 

Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, and which the 
learned BraWan so zealously supports as conducive to morality, is 
not only rejected by the Sastras universally, but must also be looked 
upon with great horror by common sense, as leading directly to im- 
morality and destructive of social comforts. For every Hindoo who 
devotes himself to this absurd worship, constructs for that purpose 
a couple of male and female idols, sometimes indecent in form, as 
representatives of his favo^te deities ; he is taught and <mjni>ed 
from his infancy to contemplate and repeat the history of these, as 
well as of their fellow-deities, though tiie actions ascribed to them be 
only a continued series of debjsu^ecy, semmality, falsdibod, in- 
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gratitude, breach of trust, and treachery to friends.* There can be 
but one opinion respecting the moral conduct to be expected of a 
person, who has been brought up with sentiments of reverence to 
such beings, who refreshes his memory relative to them almost every 
day, and who has been persuaded to believe, that a repetition of the 
holy name of one of these deities.f or a trifling present to his image or 
to his devotee, is sufScient, not only to purify and free him from all 
crimes whatsoever, but to procure to him future beatitude. 

As to the custom or practice to which the learned Brahman so 
often refers in defence of idolatry, I have already, I presume, ex- 
plained in the Preface of the Isopanishad, the accidental circumstances 
which have caused idol-worship to flourish throughout the greater 
part of India ; but, as the learned Brahman has not condescended 
to notice any of my remarks on this subject, I beg leave to repeat 
here a part of them. 

“Many learned Brahmans are perfectly aware of the absurdity 
“of idolatry, and are well informed of the nature of the pure mode 
“of divine worship ; but as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of 
“idolatry they find the Source of their comforts and fortune, they not 
“only never fail to protect idol-worship from all attacks, but even 
“advance and encourage it to the utmost of their power, by keeping 
“the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest of the 
“people." And again : “It is, however, evident to every one 
“possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
“from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities 
“and correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of 
“vulgar caprice. What can justify a man, who believes in the 
“inspiration of his religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities 
“of the same works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and 
“fa^on, which are liable to perpetual changes, and depend upon 
“popular whim ? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that those who 
“practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield of custom, have 
“been violating their customs almost every twenty years, for the sake 
“of a little convenience, or to promote their worldly advantages." 
Instances of this sort are mentioned in the Preface of the Isopanishad, 
and to those I beg leave to recall the attention of the learned Brahman. 

Every reader may observe, that the learned Brahman in his 
treatise, written (as he says) on the doctrines of the Vedanta, has 
generally neglect^ to quote any authority for his assertions: and 


* Fide Note at the end. 
t Fide note at the end, 
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when he cites the Veda or the Vedanta (which he does sometimes) as 
his authority, he carefully omits to mention the text or part to wUch 
his assertion refers. The validity of theological controversy chiefly 
dei)ends upon Scriptural authority, but when no authority is offered, 
the public may judge how far its credibility should extend. I shall, 
however, make a few remarks on the absurd and contradictory 
assertions with which the treatise abounds. 

The learned Brahman observes :* "But if the divine essence 
"itself, and not the energy be extolled, it will be adored under the 
"forms of Brahma, Vishnu, and Indra, and other male deities." And 
in other places, (p. 30, i. 27) : "So by paying adoration to any material 
"object, animate or inanimate, the Supreme Being himself is adored." 
If the truth of the latter assertion be admitted (namely, that God him- 
self is adored by the adoration of anything whatsoever), no mark of dis- 
tinction between the adoration of any visible objects and male deities will 
exist ; and the former assertion respecting the adoration of the Supreme 
Beuig through the male deities only, will appear an absurd restriction. 

The learned Brahman states (p. 19, i. 31) that, "If you bdieve on 
"the authority of the Scriptures, that there is a Supreme Being, can 
"you not believe that he is united to matter ?" A belief in God is by no 
means connected with a bdief of his being united to matter : for l^ose 
that have faith in the existence of the Almighty, and axe endued with 
common sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to his nature 
or mode of existence, in r^ard to the point of his rdation to'matter, 
or to the properties of matter. How, therefore, can a belief in God's 
being united to matter, be inferred as a necessary consequence of a 
belief in his existence? The learned Brahman again contradicts him- 
self on this point, saying (P. 38, 1. 19) : "The divine essence being 
"supernatural and immaterial, a knowledge of it is to be acquired 
"solely from revelations." 

The learned Brahman (in p. x8, i. 4) states that : "A quality 
"caimot exist independently of its substance but substance may ariat 
"independently of any quality." Every one possessed of sensation 
is convinced, that a substance is as mu<^ dq)endent on the possession 
of some quality or qualities for its existence, as a quality on some 
substance. It is impossible even to imagine a substance ^vested of 
qualities. De^oil it as much as you please, that of magnitude must 
still remain. I therefore trust that the public wiU not suppose the 
above-stated doctrines of the learned Brahman to have been derived 
from tiiose of the Vedanta. 


*P. 14, 1. 14. 
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It is again stated (p. 2Z, z. 4), that "In point of fact, if you admit 
"the existence of matter, as it regards yoursdf, with its twenty-four 
"accidents, as confirmed by universal experience, you can easily con- 
"ceive that the same properties bdong to the Supreme Being." It 
is easy enou^ for the learned Brahman to conceive that the twenty- 
four properties which axe peculiar to animals, and among which all 
sources of carnal pleasures axe included, belong to his supposed 
dmties : but it is difficult, or rather impossible, for a man untainted 
wiHi idolatrous principles, to ascribe to God all such properties as he 
allows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahman has drawn an analogy between the 
operation of tiie charms of the Vedas, and that of magic ; whereon 
he says (p. x8, z. z ): "Cannot the (ffiarms of the Vedas operate as 
"powerfully as those of magic, in producing effects where the cause 
"is not present ?" If the foundation of the Vedas is held not to be 
Stronger, as the learned Brahman seems to consider it, than that of 
m^c, I am afraid it will be found to rest on so slender a footing, 
that its doctrines will hardly be worth discussion. 

In p. 24, z. zo, the learned Brahman states that "The- Vedanta 
"itself, in treating of the several deities, declares them to be possessed 
"of forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all dependent on 
"their corporeal nature." But (p. 2X, z. X9) he says : "Because the 
"male and female deities, whose bdi^s I contend for, are nothing 
"more than accidents existing in the Supreme Being." 

He thus at one time considers these deities as possessed of a 
onpoieal nature, and at another declares them to be mere accidents 
in God, which is quite inconastent 'dtith the attribute of corporeality. 

I am really at a loss to understand, how the learned Brahman could 

so dark a contradiction into his "Lunar light of the Vedanta." 

The leaxnei Brahman (in p. 27, z. 6) thus assimilates the worship 
of the Supreme Being to tlUt of an earthly king, saying : "lyet us 
"drop the discourse concerning a Supreme and Invitible Being. 
"Talm an earthly king. It is evident that to serve him there most 
"be the m<*diinn of materiality. Can service to him be accomplished 
"otherwise than by attendance on his person, praising his qualities, 
"or some similar method ?” Those who believe God to be an almighty, 
omniscient, aitd independent existence, which, pervading the universe, 
is in nothing; and also know the feeble and d^endent 

nature of earthly kings, as liable to sudden ruin, as harassed by in- 
cessant cares and wants, ought never, I presume, to astimilate the 
contemplation of the Almighty power with any corporeal service 
acceptable to an earthly Ung. But as by means of this analogy, the 
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learned Brahman and hid brethren have successfully persuaded thdr 
followers to make in imitation of presents and bribes offered to princes, 
pecuniary vows to these supposed deities, to which it would seem none 
but the learned Brahman and his brethren have esduave claim, — and 
as such analogy has thus become the source of their comforts and 
livelihood, I shall say no more upon so tender a subject. 

He further oteerves (in p. 22, i. 27) : "In reverting to the 
“subject, you afiKrm, that you admit the existence of matter in human 
“beings, because it is evident to your senses ; but deny it with respect 
"to God, because it is not evident to your senses," &c. ; and, "if this 
"be your method of reasoning, it would appear that your faith is 
"confined to those objects only which are evident to your senses." 
As far as my recollection goes with respect to the contents of my 
publications, both in the native lai^uage and in English, I bdieve 
I never denied the materiality of God, on the mere ground of its not 
being evident to our senses. The assertion which I quoted, or made 
use of in my former treatise, is. that the nature of the God-head is 
beyond the comprdiension of external and internal senses; whidi, 
I presume, implies neither the denial of the materiality of God, on 
the sole ground of his being invisible, nor the limitation of my ^th 
merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things that far 
stupass the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, 
may yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by inferences 
drawn from our experience. Such as the mutual gravitation of the 
earth and moon towards each other, and of both to the sun ; which 
facts cannot be perceived by any of our senses, but may be dearly 
demonstrated by reasoning drawn from our eo^eiience. Hence it 
appears, that a thing is justly denied only when found contrary to 
sense and reason, and not merely because it is not perceptible to tiie 
senses. 

I have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the learned 
Brahman (in p. 23, i. 16) : "But at all events, divest yoursdf of the 
"uneasy sensations you profess to e3q)erience at witnessing the wordiip 
"paid to idols, prq>ared at the expense and labour of another." Ih 
thftnlriiig him foT his trouble in offering me this counsd, I must, 
however, beg the learned Brahman to excuse xne, while I admowledge 
myself unable to follow it; and tiiat for several reasons, xst. A 
fading for the misery and distress of his fdlow-creatures is, to every 
one not overpowered by selfish motives, I presume, rather natural 
than optional, andly. I, as one of tiidr countryn^, and ranM in 
the most rdigions sect, of course participate in the disgrace and ridicnle 
to which they have subjected tiienuwtvea, in defiance of their acrl^nral 
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autliority, by tiie woisihip of idols, very often under tbe most shameful 
forms, accompanied with the foulest language, and most indecent 
hymns and gestures. 3t^y. A sense of tire duty which one rnan 
owes to anolher, compels me to exert my utmost endeavours to rescue 
thmn from imposition and servitude, and promote their comfort and 
happiness. 

He further observes (p. 30, i. 16). “In the like manner, the 
“King of kings is served equally by those wor^ppers who are ac- 
“quainted with His real essence, and by those who only recognize 
“Him under the forms of the dmties ; W in the future distribution 
“of rewards a distinction will be made.” As the learned Brahman 
confesses, that the same reward is not promised to the worshippers 
of figured dmties as to the adorers of the Supreme Being, it seems 
strange that he should persist in all^rg tiiat God is truly worshipped 
in tiie adoration of figured gods ; for if the wor^p be in both cases 
the same, the reward bestowed a just God must be the same to 
both ; but the rewards axe not tiie same to both, and therefore the 
worship of figured deities caimot be considered equal to tiie adoration 
of God. 

In the same page (i. 7), he compares God to a mighty emperor 
saying, “As a mighty emperor travds through his kingdom in the 
“garb of a peasant, to effect the wdfare of his subjects, so the King 
“of kings pervades the universe, assuming a divine, or even a human 
“form, for the same benevolent purpose.” This comparison seems 
extrendy objectionable, and the inference from it totally inadmissible. 
For a king ignorant of things but of*the reach of his sight, and liable 
to be deceived respecting the secrets and private opinions of his 
subjects, may sometimes be obliged to travd through his kingdom, 
to acquire a knowledge of thdr condition, and to promote tiieir wdfare 
personally. But tiiere can be obvioudy no inducement for an om- 
nipotent bdng, in whose omnisdence also the learned Brahman, I 
dare say, bdieves, to assume a form in order eitiier to acquaint himsdf 
with the of men, or to accomplidi any benevolent design towards 
his creatures. 

He again observes, that these figures and idols are xepresentati<ms 
of the true God, a d^t of which serves, as he aU^es, to bring that 
Bring to his recollection (p. 30, z. 5) : “They are as pictures, which 
^‘recall to the memory a dear and absent friend, or like the worship 
of the moon, reflected in various waters." 

This observation of the learned Brahman induces me to suppose 
that he must have formed a notion of the Godhead quite strange 
and contemptible : for it is almost impossiUe for a man, who has a 
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beconiing idea of God’s superiority to all creatures, to rq)resent Him, 
as the Hindoos very often do, in a form so shameful, that a description 
of it is prohibited by common decency, or in a shape so ridiculous as 
that piebald kite caUed Kshemankari, and that of another bird called 
Nilkanth, or of jackals, &c. And it is equally difficult to believe that 
a rational bring can jnake use of such objects to bring the All-perfect 
Almighty Power to his recollection. 

He further says (p. 31, i. 32) : "If any one assert that the case 
“is otherwise, that the deities, mankind, the heavens, and other 
"objects have an existence independent of God, that faith in him is 
"sufficient without worship, that they (the deities) cannot meet with 
"reverence, how can that person affect to disbelieve the doctrine of 
"ind^ndent existence, or assert that he is a believer in universality 
“or a follower of the Vedanta ?" To acquit myself from such gross but 
unfounded accusation as that of my briieving material existence to 
be independent of God, I repeat a few passages from the abridgment 
of the Vedanta. (P. 10. i. 29) : "Nothing bears true existence ex- 
cepting God." Again in i. 31, "The existence of whatever thing that 
"appears to us, relies on the existence of God." Besides, there is not, 
I am confident, a single assertion in the whole of my publications, 
from which the learned Brahman might justly infer that I briieved 
in the independent existence of deities, mankind, the heavens, or 
other objects. The public, by an examination of these works, will 
be enabled to judge how far the learned Brahman has ventured to 
brave public opinion, in the invention of arguments for the defence of 
idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34, i. 28) : "If, by the practice of the prescribed 
"forms in a chunh, a temple, or a mosque, God be worriiipped how 
"can he be dishonoured by beii^ worriiipped under the form of an 
"image, however manufactured?" Those who contemplate God in 
a church or a mosque, or rievate their minds to a notion of the Al- 
mighty Power in any other appropriated place, for the sake of good 
example, never pay divine homage to those places; but those that 
pretend to woxriiip God under the form of an image, consider it to 
be possessed of divine nature, and at the same time, most inconsistentiy, 
as imbued with immoral principles. Moreover, the promoters of the 
worship of images, by promulgating anecdotes iUustiative ot the 
suppos^ divine power particular idols, endeavour to excite the 
reverence of the people, and specially of julgrims, who, under these 
superstitious ideas, are persuaded to propitiate them with large 
sacrifices of money, and sometimes even by tiut of their own lives. 
Haiving so far entcxed into this subject, the learned Brahman will^ I 
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hope, be convinced of the impropriety of Ihe analogy whidi he has 
drawn between a worship wUhin a certain material object and a 
wondiip of a material object. 

As to his question (p. 34, i. 32), "la the sight of the image on- 
pleasing?" My answer must be affirmative. It is extremely natural 
that, to a mind whose purity is not corrupted by a degrading 
superstition, the si^t of images which are often of the most hedious 
or indecent description, and which must therefore excite di^ist in the 
mind of the spectator, should be unpleasing. A viat to Kali^h^t,* 
or Burahnugur,t which are only four miles distant from Calcutta, will 
sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature of their 
bdoved images. He again asks in the same page, (i. 33): “Will a 
"bdoved friend be treated with disrespect by being seated on a chair, 
"when he arrives in your house, or by being presented with fragrant 
"flowers and other offerings?" To which I shall say, no; but at the 
same time 1 must assert that a friend worthy of reverence would not, 
we may be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibited sometimes in a 
form,^ the bare juention of wliich would be conridered as a gross 
insult to the decorous fedings of the public ; and sometimes in the 
diape of a monkey ,§ fish,|| hog,^[ or elephant,** or at being represented 
as destitute of every virtue, and altogether abandoned. Nor would 
he bdieve his host to be possessed of common sense, who, as a token 
(rf regard, would altogether ne^^ect his guest, to go and lay fruits and 
flowers before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39, i. 23) : “In the accounts of ancient Greece we 
"meet with the worship of idols, and the practice of austerities ; but 
"riiese acts have been contemned by the more enlightened moderns." 
I am really ^ad to observe that the learned Brahman, more liberally 
and plainly than could be eiqiected, confesses that idolatry will be 
totally contemned as soon as the understanding is improved. I, 
however, bq; leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatry 
practised by the Gre^ and Romans was certainly just as impure, 
absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, yet the former 
was by no means so destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to 
the texture of society, as the latter. The present Hindoo idolatry 
being xnade to consist in following certain modes and restraints of diet 
(which according to the authorities of the Mahabharata and other 


*The ten^de of Kali. 

t’Vntae there are twdve temples dedicated to Siva. 

{Under whkh Siva is adored. I 

ICIhe flrst inoamation of Vishnu. HThe tiiird ihoonation of Vishnu. 
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histories were never observed by their forefathers), has subjected its 
unfortunate votaries to entire separation from the rest of the world, 
and also from each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 

A Hindoo, for instance, who afEects particular purity,* cannot 
even partake of food dressed by his own brother, when invited to his 
house, and if touched by him while eating, he must throw away the 
remaining part of his meal. In fact, owing to the observance of such 
peculiar idolatry, directly contrary to the authorities of their scripture, 
they hardly deserve the name of social beings. 

3 ?he learned Brahman further says (p. 23, i. 3) ; "If you affirm 
“that you are not an infidd, but that your arguments are in con- 
"fonnity with those of tiie philosophers who were ignorant of the 
"Vedas,” &c. A remark of this kind cannot, I am sure, be considered 
as at all applicable to a person who has subjected himsdf to this 
writer’s remarks only by translating and publishing the principal 
parts of the Veda, and by vindicating the Vedanta theology, and who 
never advanced on rdigious controversy any argument which was 
not founded upon the authorities of the Ve^ and their celebrated 
commentators. It is, however, remarkable that, tdthou^ Ihe learned 
Brahman and his brethren frequently quote the name of the Vedas 
and other Sastras, both in writing and in verbal di^ussion, th^r pay 
little or no attention in practice to their precepts, even in the points 
of the most important nature, a few of which I beg leave to notice 
here. 

1st. The adoration of the invisible Supreme Bring, although 
exclusively prescribed by the Upaniriiads, or the principal parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedanta, has been totally n^lected, and 
even discountenanced, by the learned Brahman and his followers, 
the idol-worship, which those authorities permit only to the ignorant, 
having been substituted for that pure worship. 

andly. Angira and Vishnu, and also the modem Raghu n a n dana, 
authorize a widow to bum herself voluntarily along with the corpse 
of her husband ; but modem Brahmans, in direct opposition to their 
authority, allow her rriations to bind the mournful and infatuated 
widow to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soon as she has 
expressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacrifice, to which 
the Brahmans lend a ready assistance. 

3rdly. Altiiough an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
marriage contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited by the 


*A penon of this deaoeiption is distingalalied fay the name of Swayaoipika, 
one who is Us own 000k. 
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Vedas and by Manu (texts 98 and 100 of chap. 9), yet the sale of 
female children under pretence of marriage is' practised by nearly 
two-thirds of the Br ahm a n s of Bengal and Tirhoot, as well as by . 
their followers generally. 

4thly. Yajnaval^a has authorized the second marriage of a 
man, while his former wife is living ; but only under certain circuni- 
stances of misconduct or misfortune in the latter, such as the vice of 
drinking wine, of dec^tion, of extravagance, of using disagreeable 
language, or shewing manifest dislike towards her husband, long 
protracted and incurable illness, barrenness, or producing only female 
offspring. In defiance, however, of this restraint, some of them 
niarry thirty or forty women, either for tiie sake of money got with 
thmn at marriage, or to gratify brutal inclinations. Madhosingh, the 
late Rajah of Tirhoot, through compassion towards that helpless sex, 
Ihnited, I am told, within these thirty or forty years, the Brahmans 
of that district to four wives only. This regulation, although falling 
short both of Ihe written law and that of reason, tends to alleviate 
in some measure the misery to w'hich women were before exposed, as 
wdl as to diminish in some degree domestic strife and disturbance. 

5thly. According to the authority of Manu (text 155, diap. 
and), respect and distinction are due to a Brahman, merely in pro- 
portion to his knowle^e; but on tiie contrary amongst modem 
Hindoos, honour is paid exdusivdy to certain facies of Brahmans, 
sudi as the Kulins, &c., howevmr void of knowledge and principle 
they may be. This departure from law and justice was made by the 
authority of a native prince of Bengal, named Ballalsen, within the 
last three or four hundred years. And this innovation may perhaps 
be considered as the chief source of that decay of learning and virtue, 
which, I am sorry to say, may be at present observed. For wherever 
respectability is confined to birth only, acquiintioii of knowledge, and 
the practice of morality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahman objects to the term indescribable, although 
universally assigned to the Supreme Bmiq; by the Veda and by the 
Vedanta theology, saying (p. 37, i. 20), "It is a wonderful interpre- 
"tation of the Vedanta to say that God is indescribable, although 
"existing, unless indeed he be looked upon as the production of magic ; 
"as in one sense, and non-existent in another." And again 

(x. 14), "He, therefore, who asserts that the Supreme Bdng is indes- 
"ctibSble and at the same time existing, must conceive that He, like 
"tile world, is mutable,” &c.,— in answer to which I beg to refer the 
Brahman ^ the iith text of the third Brahmana of tiie 4tii 
diapter of the Btffiadaranyaka, the principal part of the Yajur Veda, 
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as commented upon by the cdebrated Sankaracharya : "The Veda 
“having so far described God, by various absolute* and relative 
“epithets, f was convinced of its incapability of giving a real des* 
“cription of the nature of the Godhead : language can conv^ a notion 
“of things only either by the appellations by which they are already 
“known, or by describing their figure, accidents, genus, and properties ; 
“but God has none of these physical circumstances : the Veda there* 
“fore attempted to explain him in negative terms (that is by declaring 
that whatever thing may be perceived by the mental faculties, or the 
external senses, is not G^). “The Veda's ascribing to God attributes 
“of eternity, wisdom, truth, &c., riiews that it can explain him only 
“by ascribing those attributes, and applying those epithets that are 
“hdd by men in the hipest estimation, without intending to assert 
“the adequacy of such description. He is the only true existmtce 
“amidst all dependent existences, and the true source of our senses." 
Also in the 3rd text of the Kenopanishad ; “Hence no vision can 
“approach him ; no language can describe hiin ; no inteUectual power 
“can compass or determine him. We know nothing of how the 
“Supreme Being should be explained : He is beyond nature, which 
“is above comprdiension : our ancient spiritual parents have thus 
“explained Him to us.” It caimot, however, be inferred, from our 
acknowledged ignorance of the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, that we are equally ignorant as to His existence. The wonder- 
ful structure and growth of even so trifling an object as a leaf of a 
tree, affords proof of an almi^ty Superintendent of the universe; 
and even the physical world affords numerous instances of things 
whose existence is quite evident to our senses, but of whose nature 
we can form no conception ; such as the causes of the sensations of 
heat and vision. 

The learned Brahman attempfs to prove the impossibilily of an 
adoration of the Ddty, sayii^ (p. 33, i. 15) : “That which cannot be 
conceived, caimot be worshipped." Should the learned Brahman 
consider a full conception of the nature, essence, or qualities of the 
Supreme Being, or a physical picture truly representing the Almis^ty 
power, with offerings of flowers, lea/es, and viands, as essential to 
adoration, 1 agree withi the learned Brahman with respect to the 
impossibility of ,the worship of God. But, should adoration imply 
only the devation of the mind to the conviction of the existence of 
the Omnipiesent Ddty, as testified by His wise and wonderful works, 

*Am eternal, true and inteUigent. 

ths ereatw, preaerver, and destroyer. 
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and continual cont^plation of His power as so di^layed, togetber 
with a constant sense of the gratitude which we naturally owe TTiwi , 
for our existence, sensation, and comfort , — 1 never will hesitate to 
assert, that His adoration is not only possible, and practicable, but 
even incumbent upon every rational creature. Por further mq>lana- 
tion, I refer the learned Brahman to the text 47, sect. 4, chap. 3, of 
the Vedanta. 

To his question,* “What are you youisdves ?“ I suppose I may 
safdy reply for myself, that I am a poor dependent creature— subject, 
in common with others, to momentary dianges, and liable to sudden 
destruction. 

At p. 45, I. 30, the learned Brahman, if I rightly understand his 
object, means to insmuate, that I have adopted Ihe doctrines of those 
who deny the responsibility of man as a moral agent. I am quite at 
a loss to conceive from what part of my writings this inference has 
been drawn, as I have not dnly never entertained such opinions m3rself, 
but have taken pains to eiqtlain the passage in the Veda on which 
this false doctrine is founded. In page 69 of the Preface to the 
Isopani^d, I have said that, “the Vedanta by declaring that God 
“is everywhere, and nveiything is in God, means that nothing is 
“absent from God, and that nothing bears real existence except by 
“the volition of God.” And again, in the same -page I quoted the 
example of the most revered teachers of the Vedanta doctrine, who, 
“although they declared their faith in the Omnipresent God, according 
“to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature the par- 
“ticular character and respect he was entitled to.” 

I omitted to notice the strange mode of argument which the 
learned Brahman (at p. 29) has adopted in defence of idolatry. 
After acknowledging that the least deficiency in judgment renders 
man incapable (d loddng up to an Omnipresent Suprmne Being, 
whereby he mistakes a created object for the great Creator, he 
insinuates that an erroneous notion in thb respect is as likely to lead 
to eternal happiness, as a knowledge of truth. At i. 5, he says : 
“And although a person through deficiency in judgment, should be 
“unable to discover the real nature of a thing, does it follow, that his 
“error will prevent the natural effect from appearing? When a man 
“in a dream sees a tiger, is he not in as much alarm as if he saw it in 
“reality ?” 

This mode of claiming for idol-worship a value equal to that of 
pure rd^lion, whidi it can never be admitted to possess, may have 
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succeeded in retaining some of his foUou'ers in tiie delusive dream, 
from which he is so anxious that th^* ^ould not be awoke. But 
some of tiiem have, I know, begun to inquire into the truth of those 
notions in which they have been instructed ; and tiiese are not likely 
to mistnke for true, the false analogy that is in the above passage 
attempted to be drawn, nor will they bdieve that, however powerful 
may be the influence of imagination, even under false impressions, 
future happiness, which depends on God alone,, can ever be ranked 
amongst its effects. Such enquirers will, I hope, at last become sensible 
that the system of dreaming recommended by the learned Brahman, 
however essential to the interests of himself and of his caste, can bring 
to them no advantage, either substantial or eternal. 

As instances of tiie erroneous confidence which is placed in the 
repetition of the name of a god to effect purification from sins, noticed 
by me in p. 168, I may quote the following passages. 

“He who pronounces “Doorga” (the name of the goddess), 
though he constantly practise adultery, plunder others of their 
property, or commit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all sins.”* 
“A person pronouncing loudly, “reverence to Hari,” even 
involuntarily, in the state of falliig down, {dipping, of labouring 
under illness, or of sneezing, purifies himsdf from the foulest crime8.’'t 
“He who contmnplates the Ganges, while walking, sitting, 
sleeping, thinking of oth«: things, awake, eating, breathing, and 
conversing, is delivered from fflns.'’J 

The circumstances alluded to in p. 168 of this treatise, relative 
to the wicked conduct of their supposed deities, are perfectly familiar 
to every individual Hindoo. But those Europeans who are not ac- 
quainted witli the particulars related of them, may perhaps feel a 
wish to be in possession of them. I, therefore, with a view to gratify 
their curiasitj' and to vindicate my assertion, beg to be allowed to 
mention a few instances in point, with the authorities on which they 
rest. As 1 have already noticed the debauchery of Krishna, and his 
gross sensuality, and that of his fellow-ddties, such as Siva and 
Brahma, in the 147th, 148th and 150th pages of my reply to the 
obsen'ations of Sankar Sastri, instead of reputing th^ here, I refer 
my readers to that reply, also to the tenth division of the Bhagavata, 
to the Harivansa or last division of the Maha-Bharata, and to the 
Nigams, as well as to the several Agams, whidi give a detailed account 
of their lewdness and debauchery. As to falsehood, th^ favourite 
deity Krishna is more conspicuous tiian the rest. Jara-Sandha, a 

*Vide Dnrga>naina>Mahat4nya. tVide Bhagavata. |Vic|a ]liaha-Bliaeota> 
t6 
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powerftil prince of Bdiar, having heaxd of the jndancholy xnnrder of 
his son-in-law perpetrated by Krishna, liaitassed. and at last drove 
him out of th.e place of his nativity 0iariiura) by frequent military 
expeditions. S^rishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive tiiat prince of 
his life by fraud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accomplirii 
his object, be and his two conrins, Bbhna and Arjnna, declared them- 
selves to be Brahmans and in that disguise entered his palace ; where, 
findii^ him weakened by a religious fast, and surrounded only by his 
family and priests, they diallenged him to fight a dud. He accordingly 
fought Bhima, the strongest of the Ihree, who conquered and put him 
to death. — Vide Sabha Parha or second book of the Maha-Bharata. 
Kridma again persuaded Yudhisthira, his cousin, to give false evidence 
in order to accomplidi the murder of Drona, Iheir spiritual father. — 
Vide Drona Parba, or seventh book of ike MahorEkarata. 

Vldmu and others combined in a con^iracy against Bali, a 
mighty emperor; but finding his power irreristible, that deity was 
determined to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose appeared 
to him in the diape of a dwarf, beg^ng alms. Notwithstanding Bali 
was warned of the intention of Vidmu, yet, impressed with a high 
sense of generority, he could not rdnse a boon to a beggar ; that a 
grateful deity in return not only dqnnved him of his whole empire, 
whidi he put himsdf in possession of by virtue the boon of Bali, 
but also inflicted on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in 
Fatal. — Vide laUer part of the Harirvansa or last book of the Maka- 
Bkarata. 

'When the battle of Kurokahetra was decided by the fatal des- 
truction of Duryodhana, the remaining part of the army of his rival, 
Yudhisthira, returned to the camp to rest during the night, under 
the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That daty having, 
however, been cajoled by the flattery offered him by Asnutthama, 
one of the friends of the unfortunate Duryodhana, not only allowed 
him to destroy the whole army that was arieep under the confidence 
(ff his protection, but even asasted him with his sword to accomplish 
his bloody purpose. — Vide Sanshn^ika Parba, or eleventh book of ike 
MakorBharata. 

When the Asuras, at the churning the ocean, gave the {utdier 
of the water of inmortadity in charge to 'Vishnu, he betrayed his trust by 
delivering it to tiieir st^brotiiers and enemies, the celestial gods. — 
Vide first book or Adi Parba of the Maha-Bharata. 

TfiwtfttHwa film mighi= ^ multiplied beyond number : and 
crhnes of a mudi deeper dye might easily be added to the list, were I 
not unwillirg to stain these pages by making them tiie vehicle of sudh 
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stories ol immorality and vitv*. May God speedily purify the miiiOs 
of my countrymen from the corruptness which such tales are too apt 
to produce, and lead their hearts to tluit pure morality which i& 
inseparable from the true worship of Him ! 
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PURSUIT OF FINAL BEATITUDE 

SuBRAHMAKYA Sastri, a diligmt observer of Brabmanical tenets, 
wishing to prove that those Brahmans who do not study the Vedas 
with their subordinate sciences, are degrade^ from the rank of 
Brahmanism, prepared and offered an Essay on that subject to the 
Brahmans of the province of Bengal, who are generally deficient in 
those studies. In this, he has advanced three assertions : which, 
howevm*, have no tendency to establi^ his position. He alleges ist, 
that, "to a person not acquainted with the Vedas, neither temporary 
"heavenly enjojrments, nor eternal beatitude^ can be allotted." 2ndly, 
that, "he only who has studied the Vedas is authorized to seek the 
"knowledge of God;" and 3rdly, that "men must perform without 
"omission all the rites and duties prescribed in the Vedas and Smritis 
"before acquiring a thorot^ knowledge of God." Oh these positions 
he attempts to establi^, that the performance of the duties and rittt 
prescribed by the Sastras for each class according to their regions 
order, such as the study of the Vedas and the offering of sacrifices, &c., 
in absolutely necessary towards the acquirition of a knovde^e of God. 
We consequently take upon ourselves to offer in our own defence the 
following remarks, in answer to those assertions. 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and rites 
prescribed by the Sastra for each class according to their rdigious 
order, in acquiring knowledge respectii^ God, such observance being 
conducive to that acquisition, an admission which is not inconsistent 
with the authorities of the Vedas and other Sastras. But we can by 
no means admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites as 
indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, which the 
learned Sastri pronounces them to be ; for the great Vyasa, in his 
work of the Vedanta Darsana, or the explanation of tiie spiritual parts 
of the Vedas, justifies the attainment of the knowledge nf God, even 
by those who never practise Ihe prescribed duties and rites, as appears 
from the following two passages of Vyasa in the same Darsana. 
*'Antaradiapi tu taddrishtdi,"->"Apiduismaryate.” The cdebrated 
Sankar-Acharya thus comments upon those two texts : "As to the 
“question, whether such men as have not the sacred fire, or are 
"afiUcted with poverty, who profess no tdii^^ous order whatsoever, 
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"and who do not belong to any caste, are authorized to sedc divine 
"knowledge or not? On a superficial view, it appears, that they are 
"not permitted to make such attainments, as the duties prescribed 
"for each class are declared to lead to divine knowledge, and to those 
"duties they are altogether strangers. Such doubt having arisen, the 
"great Vyasa thus decides : Even a person who professes no religious 
"order, is permitted to acquire a knowledge of God, for it is found in 
"the Vedas that Raikya, Bachaknavi, and others, who, like them, did 
"not, belong to any class, obtained divine knowledge. It is also men- 
"tioned in the sacred tradition, that.Samvarta and others, living naked 
"and totally independent of the world, who practised no prescribed 
"duties, assumed the rank of the highest devotees." Besides the texts 
of the Veda, such as "Tayorha Maitreyi Brahmabadini." &c., and 
"Atma va are", &C;, show that Maitreyi and others, who, being women, 
had not the option of studying the Veda, were, notwithstanding, 
qualified to acquire divine knowledge ; and in the Smiiti as well as 
in the Commentary of the celebrate Sankar-Acharya Sulabha and 
other women axe styled knowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidur, 
Dharmabyadha, and others of the fourth class, attained the knowledge 
of G^d without having an opportunity of studying the Vedas. All 
this we find in the sacred traditions : hence those who have a thorough 
knowledge of the Vedas and Smritis, can pay no deference to the 
opiiion maintained by the learned Sastri, that those only who have 
studied the Vedas are qualified to acquire the knowledge of God. 
M)re)Vir, to remove all doubt as to Sudras and others being capable 
of attaining Divine knowledge without the assistance of the Vedas, 
t'le celebrated Commentator, in illustrating the text "Sravanadhyanya," 
&c., asserts, that "the authority of the Smriti, stating that ‘to all the 
' four classes preaching should to offered,' &c.,^ews that to the sacred 
"traditions, and to the Puranas, and also to the Agams, all the four 
"dasses have equally access," thus establishing that the sacred tradi- 
ti)ns, Puranas, and Agams without distinction, can impart divine 
knowledge to mankind at large. Prom the decided opiniou of Vyasa, 
and from the precedents given by the Vedas and sacred traditions, 
and also from the conclusive verdict of the most revered Commentator, 
those who entertain respect for those authorities, will not admit the 
study of the Vedas and other duties required of each class to be the 
only means of acquiring knowledge of God. Hence the sacred tradi- 
tion, stating that a person, by studying the Gita alone, had acquired 
final beatitude, stands unshaken ; and also the pontive declaration 
of thfi gr^t Mahadeva with regard to the authentic and wdl-accq>ted 
Agdtn Sastras, as being the means of imparting divine knowledge to 
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those who study them, will not be treated as inconsequential. If the 
spiritual part of the Vedas can enable men to acquire salvation by 
teaching them the true and eternal existence of God, and the false 
and perishable being of the universe, and inducing them to hear and 
constantly reflect on those doctrines, it is consistent with reason to 
admit, that the Smriti, and Agam, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we say more? 
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REI.IGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 


rOUNDED ON SACRED AUTHORITIES 


Tlic followiug Treatise, in the form of questions and answers, 
contains a brief account of the worship enjoined in the sacred writings, 
as due to that Being who is pure as well as eternal, and to whose exis- 
tence Nature gives testimony ; that the faithful may easily under- 
stand and become successful in the practice of this worship. The 
proof of each doctrine may be found, according to tlie figures, in the 
end of the work. 

As this subject is almost always expounded, in the sacred writings, 
by means of questions and answers, that it may be more easily com- 
prehended, a similar plan is adopted in this place also. 

1 Question. — ^What is meant by worship? 

Answer. — ^Worship implies the act of one witii a view to please 
another ; but when applied to the Supreme Being, it signifies a con- 
templation of his attributes. 

2 Q. — To whom is worship due ? 

vl.— To the AuthoE and Governor of the universe, which is in- 
comprehensibly formed, and filled with an endless variety of men and 
things ; in which, as shown by the zodiac, in a manner far more wonder- 
ful than the machinery of a watch, the sun, the moon, the planets and 
the stars perform their rapid courses; and which is fraught with 
animate and inanimate matter of various kinds, locomotive and im- 
moveable, of which there is not one particle but has its functions to 
perform. 

3 Q. — What is he ? 

A. — We have already mentioned that he is to be worshipped, 
who is the Author and Governor of the universe ; yet, neither the 
sacred writing; nor logical argument, can define his nature. 

4 Q.— Are there no means of defining him ? 

A. — ^It is repeatedly declared in the sacred writings, that he 
cannot be defined either by the intellect or by language. This aippears 
from inference also ; for, though the universe is visible, still no one 
can ascertain its form or extent. How then can we define the Being 
whom we designate as its Author and Governor ? 

5 Q.—ls any one, on sufficient grounds, opposed to this 
worship ? 
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i4.— To this worship uo one can be opposed on sufficient grounds ; 
for, as we all worship tlie Supreme Being, adoring him as the Author 
and Governor of the universe, it is impossible for any one to object 
to such worship ; because each person considers the object whom he 
worships as the Author and Governor of the universe ; therefore, in 
accordance with his own faith, he must acknowledge that this worship 
is his own. In the same manner, they, who consider Time or Nature, 
or any other Object, as the Governor of the universe, even they cannot 
be opposed to this worship, as bearing in mind the Author and Governor 
of the universe. And in China, in Tartary, in Europe, and in all other 
countries, where so many sects exist, all believe the object whom they 
adore to be the Author and Governor of the universe ; consequently, 
they also must acknowledge, according to their own faith, that this 
our worship is their own. 

6 Q . — ^In some places in the sacred writings it is written that the 
Supreme Being is imperceptible and unexpressible ; and in others, 
that he is capable of being known. How can this be reconciled? 

A . — ^Where it is written that he is imperceptible and undefinable, 
it is meant, that his. likeness cannot be conceived ; and where it is 
said that he is capable of being known, his more existence is referred 
to, that is, that there is a God, as the indescribable creation and govern- 
ment of this universe clearly demonstrate : in the same manner, as 
by the action of a body, we ascertain the existence of a spirit therein 
called the sentient soul, but the form or likeness of that spirit which 
pervades every limb and guides the body, we know not. 

7 Q. — ^Are you hostile to any other worship? 

A. — Certainly not; for, he who worships, be it whomsoever or 
whatsoever it may, considers that object as the Supreme Being, or as 
an object containing him ; consequently, what cause have we to be 
hostile to him? 

8 Q —If you worship the Supreme Being, and other persons 
offer their adoration to the same Divine Being, but in a different form ; 
what then is the difference between them and you ? 

A , — We differ in two ways ; first, they worship under various 
forms and in particular places, bdieving the object of their worship 
to be the Supreme Bong ; but we declare that he, who is the Author 
of the ^verse, is to be worshipped ; besides this, we can determine 
no particular form or place. Secondly, we see that they who worship 
under any one particular form, are opposed to those who worship 
un^ another ; but it is impossible for wor^ppets of any denomi- 
nation to be opposed to us ; as we have shown in the answer to the fith 
question. 
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9 Q . — ^In what manner is this worship to be perfonr.ed ? 

A. — By bearing in mind that the Author and Governor of this 
visible universe is the Supreme Being, and comparing this idea witii 
the sacred writings and with reason. In this worship it is indispens- 
ably necessary to use exertions to subdue the senses, and to read such 
passages as direct attention to the Supreme Spirit. Exertion to sub- 
due the senses, signifies an endeavour to direct the will and the senses, 
and the conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent our own or 
others' ill, but to secure our own and others' good ; in fact, what is 
considered injurious to ourselves, should be avoided towards otheis. 
It is obvious that as we are so constituted, that without the help of 
sound we can canceive no idea; therefore, by means of the texts treating 
of the Supreme Being, we should contemplate him. The benefits 
which we continually receive from fire, from air and from the sun, 
likewise from the various productions of the earth, such as the different 
kinds of grain, drugs, fruits and vegetables, all are dependent on him : 
and by considering and reasoning on the terms expressive of such ideas, 
the meaning itself is firmly fixed in the mind. It is repeatedly said 
in the sacred writings, that theological knowledge is dependent upon 
truth ; consequently, the attainment of truth will enable us to worship 
the Supreme Being, who is Truth itself. 

10 Q. — According to this wor^p, what rule must we establish 
with r^ard to the .regulation of our food, conduct, and other worldly 
matters ? 

A. — ^It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably to 
the sacred writings ; therefore, he who follows no prescribed form 
among all those that are promulgated, but regulates his food and 
conduct according to his own will, is called self-willed ; and to act 
according to our own wish, is opposed both by the Scriptures and by 
reason. In the Scriptures it is frequently forbidden. Let us examine 
it by reason. Suppose each person should, in non-conformity with 
prescribed form, regulate his conduct according to his own desires, a 
speedy end must ensue to establi^ed societies ; for to the sdf-willed, 
food, whether fit to be eaten or not, conduct proper or improper, desires 
lawful or unlawful, all are the same ; he is guided by no role : to him 
an action, performed according to the will, is faultless : but the will 
of all is not alike ; consequently, in the fulfilment of our ^ires, where 
numerous opinions are mutually opposed, a qUarrd is the most likely 
consequence; and the probable result of repeated quarrels is the 
destruction of human beings. In fact, however, it is highly improper 
to spend our whole time in judging of the propriety and impropriety 
of certain foods, without reflecting on science or Divine truth ; for f>e 
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food of whatever kind it may, in a very short space of time it under- 
goes a change into what is considered exceedingly impure, and this 
impure matter is, in various places, productive of different kinds of 
grain ; therefore, it is certainly far more preferable to adorn the mind 
than to think of purifying the belly. 

11 Q — In the performance of this worship, is any particular 
place, quarter, or time, necessary? 

A . — A suitable place is certainly preferable, but it is not ab- 
solutely necessary ; that is to say, in whatever place, towards whatever 
quarter, or at whatever time the mind is best at rest, — that place, 
that quarter, and that time is the most proper for the performance of 
this worship. 

12 Q . — ^To whom is this worship fit to be taught ? 

A . — ^It may be taught to all-, but effect being produced, in each 
person according to his state of mental preparation, it will be propor- 
tionably successful. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION 

For a period of upwards of fifty years, this country (Bengal) has 
been iii exclusive possession of the English nation ; during the first 
thirty years of which, from their word and deed, it was universally 
believed that they would not interfere with the religion of their 
subjects, and that they truly wished every man to act in such matters 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. Their possessions 
in Hindoostan and their political strength have, through the grace of 
God, gradually increased. But during the last twenty years, a body 
of English gentlemen, who are called missionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in several ways to convert Hindoos and Mussulmans 
of this country into Christianity. The first way is that of publishing 
and distributing among the natives various books, large’ and small, 
reviling both religions, and abusing and ridiculing tiie gods and saints 
of the former ; the second way is that of standing in front of Idle doors 
of the natives or in the public roads to preach the ‘excellency of their 
own religion and the debasedness of that of others : the third way is. 
that if any natives of low origin become Christians from the desire of 
gain or from any other motives, tdiese gentlemen employ and maintain 
them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow their emimplei. 

It is true that the apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the 
superiority of the Christian religion to the natives of different 
countries. But we must recollect that they were not of the rulers of 
those countries where they preached. Were tiie missionaries likewise 
to preach the Goi^l and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by the English, such as Turkey, Penfia, &c., which are much nearer 
England, they would be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in 
propagating religion and in following the example of tiie founders of 
Christianity. In Bengal, where the Englitii are the sble rulers, aiid 
where the mere name of Englishman is sufficient to frighten people, 
an encroachment upon the rights her poor timid and humble in- 
habitants and upon th^ religioh, cannot be viewed in the eyes of God 
or the public as a justifiable act. For vi^ iknd good mcai always 
feel disinclined to hurt those that are of much Itts strength than 
themselves, and if such weak creatures be ddptodedt on them and 
subject to th^ autiiority, they can neter att^pt, evttt in thought, 
to mortify their feSliiigs. ■ 

We have been subjected to' Sudh insdts for about^nine oentuties, 
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and the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals ; as well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unity among us. 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, thon|^ their rdigion may be quite 
ridiculous, laugh at and despise the rdigion and maimers of those 
that are fallen into their power. For example, Mussalmans, upon 
theit conquest of India, proved highly inimical to the rdigious 
exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Chungezkhan, who denied 
God and were like wild beasts in their manners, invaded the western 
part of Hindoostan, they universally mocked at the profession of God 
and of futurity expressed to them by the natives of India. The 
savages of Arracan, on thdr invasion of the eastern part of Bengal, 
always attempted to degrade the religion of Hindoos. In ancient 
days, the Greeks and the Romans, who were gross idolaters and im- 
moral in their lives, used to laugh at the rdigion and conduct of thdr 
Jewish subjects, a sect who were devoted to the belief of one God. 
It is therefore not uncommon if the English missionaries, who are of 
the conquerors of this country, revile and mock at the religion of its 
natives. Biit as the English are cdebrated for the manifestation of 
humanity and for administering justice, and as a great many gentlemen 
among them are noticed to have had an aversion to violate equity, 
it would tend to destroy their acknowledged character if they follow 
the example of the former savage conquerors in disturbing the es- 
tablished religion of the country ; because to introduce a religion by 
means of abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly gain, 
is inconsistent with reason and justice. If by the force of argument 
they can prove the truth of thdr own rdigion and the f^ty of that 
of Hindoos, many would of course embrace their doctrines, and in 
case they fail to prove tins, they should not undergo such usdess 
trouble, nor tease Hindoos any longer by their attempts at conversion. 
In consideration of the small huts in which Brahmans of learning 
generally reside, and the simple food, such as vegetables, &c., which 
they are accustomed to eat, and the povmty which obliges them to live 
upon charity, the missionary gentlemen may not, I hope, abstain from 
controversy from contempt of them, for truth and true religion do 
not always bdong to wealth and power, high names, or lofty palaces. 

Now, in the Mission-press of Shreerampore a letter shewing the 
unreasonableness of all the Hindoo Sastras having appeared, I have 
inserted in the zst and 2nd numbers of this magazine all the qu^ons 
in the above letter as well as thdr answers, and afterwards the replies 
■that may be made by both parties shall in like manner be published. 



PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In giving the contents of the following pages to the world in a 
new edition, I think it necessary to prefix a idiort explanation of the 
origin of the controversy, and the manner in which it concluded. 
The Brahmukicai. Magazine was commenced for the purpose of 
answering the objections against the Hindoo Religion contained in a 
Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, entitled “Sanachae Darpan,” con- 
ducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian Missionaries, 
and published at Shreerampore. In that paper of the 14th July, 
1821, a letter was inserted containing certain doubts regardii^ the 
Sastras, to which the writer invited any one to favour him with an 
answer, through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bengalee language, to which, however, the conductors of the work 
calling for it, refused insertion ; and I therfore formed the resolution 
of publishing the whole controversy with an EngUsh translation in a 
work- of my own, “the Brahmunicai. Magazine," iu>w re-printed, which 
contains sdl that was written on both sides. 

In the first number of the Magazine I relied to the arguments 
they adduced against the Sastras, or immediate explanations 'of the 
Ve^s, our original Sacred Books ; and in the second I answered the 
objections urged against the Puranas and Tantras, or Historical 
Dlustrations of the Hindoo Mythology, shewing that the doctrines 
of the former are much more rational than the religion which the 
Missionaries profess, and that those of the latter, if are 

not more so than their Christian Faith. To tiiis the Missionaries 
made a reply in their work entitled the "Friend op India", No. 38, 
which was immediately answered by me in the 3rd No. of the 
Magazine; and from the continuation of a regular controversy of 
this kind, I expected that in a very short time, the truth or fallacy of 
one or other of our religious systems would be clearly established ; 
but to my great surprise and disappointment, the Christian Mis^ 
sionaries, after having provoked the discussion, suddenly abandoned 
it ; and the 3rd No. of my Magazine has remained unanswered for 
nearly two years. During that long period the Hindoo community 
(to whom the work was particularly addressed aud therefore printed 
both in Bengalee and English) have made up their minds that the 
arguments of the BxAHMxnacAi, Magazihe are unanswerable; and 
I now republish, therefore, only the English translation, that the 
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learned among Christians,. in Europe as well as in Asia, may form their 
opinion on the subject. 

It is well-known to the whole world, that no people on earth are 
more tolerant than the Hindoos, who b^eve all men to be equally 
within the reach of Divine beneficence, which embraces the good of 
every religious sect and denomination ; therefore it cannot be ima- 
gined that my object in publi^ing this Magazine was to oppose 
Christianity; but I was influenced by the conviction that persons 
who travel to a distant country for Ibe purpose of overturning the 
opinions of its inhabitants and introducing their own, ought to be 
prepared to demonstrate that the latter are more reasonable than the 
former. 

In conclusion, I beg to a^ every candid and reflecting reader : — 
Whether a man be placed on an imperial throne, or sit in the dust — 
whether he be lord of the whole known world, or destitute of even 
a hut— the commander of millions, or without a single follower — 
whether he be intimately acquainted with all human learning, or ig- 
norant of letters — ^whether he be ruddy and handsome, or dark and 
deformed — ^yet if while he declares that God is not man, he again 
professes to believe in a God-Man or Man-God, under whatever 
sophistry the idea may be sheltered, — can such a person have a just 
claim to enjoy respect in the intellectual world? And does he not 
expose himsetf to censure, should he, at the same time, ascribe un- 
reasonableness to others? 



THE LETTER ALLUDED TO 


PUBUSHED IN THE 

Samachar Darpan of the i/\ih July, 1821. 

1 beg to inform the leatn^ Public of all countries that at present 
Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and perhaps there 
is no other place where doubts arising from the interpretation of the 
vSastras can be removed so well as in this metropolis. I therefore 
state a few questions methodically. It will gratify me, and do essential 
good to mankind, if any one favours me with replies thereto through 
the ‘ 'Samachar DarpaH” ; for in answering them there will not be 
much labour and no expense whatever. 

In the first place it appears from the perusal of the Vedanta 
Sastia, that God is one, eternal, unlimited by past, present, or future 
time, without form, beyond the apprehension of the senses, void of 
desires, pure intellect, without defect and perfect in every respect ; 
and the soul is not different from him nor is there any other real 
existence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone ; and 
that Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God [i.e., after the 
acquisition of a knowledge of God, the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to appear a real existence, in the same 
manner as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake, the mis- 
conceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the 
real existence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandhatvas (a gams 
supposed to be inferior only to the celestial gods) seen in a dream 
ceases to appear immediately aftte the expiration of the dream]. 
The world and consciousness are both declared false; they appear 
as if they had real existence owing to ignorance of the nature of God, 
An admission of the truth of these doctrines either brings reproach 
upon God, or establishes the supremacy and eternity in some debtee 
both of God and of Maya. 

2ndly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify; the 
belief that the wul is liable to be rewarded and punished according 
to its good or evil works. 

3rdly. From these doctrines the perfection of God and hm 
sufficiency cannot be maintained. 

This Sastra teaches alse that as bubbles arise from and again 
ar« Absorbed in water; in Iffm manner throu^ the influence of Maya 

19 
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the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, and is absorbed 
into God. How can God be blameless if he is represented as a Being 
influenced by Maya in the creation of the world ? The Veda declares, 
"The birth, continuation, and destruction of the world are effected 
by the Supreme Being.” According to this, how can we admit the 
enjoyment of heaven and endurance of hell by the soul? 

In the second place, the Nyaya Sastra says, that God is one and 
souls are various ; they both are imperishable ; and that space, 
position, and time as well as atoms are eternal ; and it admits that 
the act of creating the world attaches to God in a peculiarly united 
relation called Samavaya, whereby the Deity is called the Creator of 
the world ; and it says also that according to the good or evil works 
of the soul he rewards or punishes it, and that his will is immutable. 
These doctrines in fact deny to God the agency of the world ; for 
according to them he appears, like us, to have created the world with 
the aid of materials ; buj; in reality he is above the need of assistance. 
After admitting the immutability of the will of God, how can we be 
persuaded to believe that he creates, preserves and again destroys all 
things at different times and bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its works at successive times? Prom these doctrines why should we 
not consider God and the soul as gods, one of great authority and the 
other of less power, like two men, one possessed of greater energy 
than the other? These destroy totally the doctrine of the unitv of 
God. 

In the third place the Mimansa Sastra says that the wonderful 
consequences of the various sacrificial rites consisting of incantations 
composed of the Sanskrit language and of different offerings, are God. 
In this world among mankind there are various languages and many 
Sastras ; ' and sacrificial articles and language both are insensible and 
in the power of men : they are, however, the cause of rites. How 
can we call God the consequences of the rites which are produced by 
men ? Moreover, God is said by this Sastra to be mere rites, and at 
the same time one ; but we see that rites are various ; how can then 
God be proved one according to these doctrines ? In a country where 
rites are performed through a language different from Sanskrit, why 
should not that country be supposed without God ? The Patanjala 
Sastra represents yoga of six kinds in lieu of rites : therefore, it is, 
according to the above-stated arguments, included in the Mimnnsa 
Sastra. 

In the fourth instance, the Sankhya Sastra says that nature and 
the God of nature are operating jointly, like the two halves of a grain 
of vetch ; and on account of the supremacy of the latter he is called 
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the invisible God. How, according to these doctrines, can God be 
considered one ? Why do we not believe the duality of God ? 

The remaining part of the letter is to be inserted in the 2nd 
number of this magazine. 


Reply to the above letter, to which reply the Editor of the Satnachar 
Darpan denied insertion. 

1 observed in the ‘Samachar Darpan’ of the 14th July, 1821, 
scut me by a respectable native, an attempt of some intelligent though 
misinformed person to shew the unreasonableness of all the Hindoo 
Sastras and thereby to disprove their authority. The missionary 
gentlemen had before been in the habit of making these attempts only 
in discourses with the natives or through publications written expressly 
witb that view. But now they have begun the same attacks through 
the medium of a newspaper. 1 have not, however, felt much inclined 
to blame this conduct, because the Editor has requested an answer 
to the writer, to whom I therefore reply as follows. 

You, in the first place, attempt to shew the folly of the Vedanta, 
and for that purpose recount its doctrines, saying “that it teaches God 
to be one, eternal, unlimited by past, present or future time, without 
form or desires, beyond the apprehension of the senses, pure intellect; 
omnipresent, without defect and perfect in every respect ; and that 
there is no other real existence except him, nor is the soul different 
from him ; that this visible world is created by his power, i.e., Maya, 
and that Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God, {i.e., after 
Hie acquisition of a knowledge of God the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to appear as a real existence, in the same 
manner as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake the miscon- 
ceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real 
existence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas seen in a dream 
ceases to appea^ immediately after the expiration of the dream).’’ 
Now, you allege these faults in these doctrines. 1st. An admission 
of their truth either brings reproach upon God or establishes the 
supremacy and eternity both of God and of Maya. As you have not 
stated wW reproach attaches to God from the admission of these 
doctrines, 1 am unable to answer the first alternative. If you kin^y 
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particulaiize it, I may endeavour to make a reply. As to the latter 
alternative respecting the supremacy and eternity of Maya, I beg to 
answer, that the followers of the Vedanta (in common with Christians 
and Musalmans who believe God to be eternal) profess also the eternity 
of all his attributes. Maya is the creating power of the eternal God, 
and consequently it is declared by the Vedanta to be eternal. 
"Maya has no separate existence ; it is the pow'er of God and is known 
"by its effects as heat is the power of fire and has no separate existence, 
"yet is knowm from its effects" (quoted in the Vedanta). Should it 
be improper to declare the attributes of God eternal, then such im- 
propriety applies universally to all religious systems, and the Vedanta 
cannot be alone accused of this impropriety. 

In like manner, in the Vedanta and in other systenis, as well as 
in common experience, the superiority of substance over its qualities 
is acknowledged. The Vedanta has never stated, in any instance, 
the supremacy both of God and of Maya, that you should charge the 
Vedanta with absurdity. 

The second fault which you find, is that if the soul be the same 
as Qod, nothing can justify the belief that the soul is liable to be re- 
warded and punished according to its good and evil works ; for such 
a belief would- amount to the blasphemy that God also is liable to 
reward and punishment. 

I reply — The world, as the Vedanta says, is the effect of Maya, 
and is material ; but God is mere spirit, whose particular influences 
being shed upon certain material objects are called souls in the same 
manner as the reflections of the sun are seen on water placed in various 
vessels. As these reflections of the. sun seem to be moved by the 
motion of the water of those vessels without effecting any motion 
in the sun, so souls, being, as it were, the reflections of the Supreme 
Spirit on matter, seem to be affected by the circumstances that in- 
fluence matter, without God being affected by such circumstances. 
As some reflections are bright from the purity of the. water on which 
they are cast, while otiiers seem obscure owing to its foulness, so 
some souls are more pure from the purity of the matter with which 
they are connected, while others are dull owing to the dullness of 
matter. 

As the reflections of the sun, though without light proper to 
themselves, appear splendid from their connection with the illuminat- 
ing sun, so the soul, though not true intellect, seems intellectual and 
acts as if it were real spirit from its actual relation to the Universal 
Intellect : and Es from the particular relations of the sun to the water 
placed in different pots, various reflections appear resembling the 
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same sun in nature and differing from it in qualities ; and again as 
these cease to appear on the rmoval of the water, so through the 
peculiar relation of various material objects to one Supreme Spirit 
numerous souls appear and seem as performing gocd and evil works, 
and also receiving their consequences; and as soon as that relation 
ceases, they, at that very xninute cease to appear distinctly frem their 
original. Hence God is one, and the soul, although it is not in fact 
of a different origin from God, is yet liable to experience the conse- 
quences of good and evil works ; but this liability of the soul to re- 
ward or punishment cannot render God liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by you, is, that from the doctrines alluded 
to, the perfection of God and his sufficiency cannot be maintained. 
This is your position, but you have advanced no arguments to prove 
it. It you afterwards do, I may consider the force of them. If you, 
however, mean by the position that if souls be considered as parts of 
God, as declared by t' c Vedanta, and proceeding from the Supreme 
Spirit, God must be insufficient and imperfect ; I will in this case 
refer you to the above answer, that is, although the reflections of the 
sun owe to him their existence and depend upon and return to the 
same sun, yet this circumstances does not tend to prove the iusuffi- 
oieiicy or imperfection of the sun. 

Moreover, you say the Vedanta teaches that as bubbles arise 
from and again are absorbed in water ; in like manner through the 
influence of Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, 
and is absorbed into God ; and hence you infer that, according to 
this doctrine, the reproach of God's being under the influence of Maya 
attaches to the Deity. 1 reply, that the resemblance of the bobbles 
with the world is maintained by the Vedanta only in two respects : 
1 st, as the bubbles receive from water through the influence of the 
wind, their birth and existence, so the world takes by the powter of 
God, its original existence from the Supreme Being and depends upon 
him ; and zndly, that there is no reality in the existence either of 
bubbles or of the world. When we say such a one is like a lion, we 
mean resemblance only in respect of courage and strength and not 
in every respect, as in point of shape, size, &c. In like maimer the 
resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this instance, lies in point of 
dpendence and unreality. Were the similarity acknowle^d iir every 
respect we must admit God to be an insensitive existence like a portion 
of water and the world as a bubble to be a small part of God moving 
sometimes on the surface- of the Deity and again uniting writh him. 
Those who look only after faults, may think themselves justified in 
alleging that in consequence of the comparison of the world to bub* 
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bles of water and of Maya to the wind, as found in the Vedanta, God 
is supposed to be influenced by Maya. 

Maya is the power of God throng which the world receives its 
birth, existence and changes ; but no men of learning who are not 
biassed by partiality, would infer from these opinions an idea of the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute. For as men of every tribe 
and of every country whatsoever acknowledge God to be the Cause 
of the world, they necessarily consider him possessed of the power 
through which he creates the world. But no one is from this 
concluded to believe that God is subordinate to that power. God 
pardons the sins of those that sincerely repent, through his attribute 
of mercy ; this cannot be taken . as an admission of the Deity’s 
subjection to his own mercy. The followers of the Vedanta say, that 
Maya is opposed to knowledge, for when a true knowledge of God is 
obtained, the effect of Maya, which makes the soul appear distinct 
from God, does immediately cease. 

The term Maya implies, primarily, the power of creation, and 
secondarily, its effect, which is the Universe. The Vedanta, by 
comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, when 
a rope really exists, means that the world, like the supposed snake, 
has no independent existence, that it receives its existence from the 
Supreme Being. In like manner the Vedanta compares the world 
with a dream : as all the objects seen in a dream depend upon the 
mo6on of the mind, so the existence of the world is dependent upon 
the bdng of God, who is the only object of supreme love ; and in 
declaring that God is all in all and that there is no other substance 
except God, the Vedanta means that existence in reality belongs to 
God -alone. He is consequently true and onmipresent ; nothing else 
can bear the name of true existence. We find the phrases, God is all 
and in all, in the Christian books ; and 1 suppose they do not mean 
by such words that pots, mats, &c., are gods. I am inclined to 
believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of God. Why 
do you attempt, by cavils, to find fault with the Vedanta ? 

All the objects are divided into matter and spirit. The world* 
as Vedanta says, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and God is spirit. 
Hence as every material object takes its origin from the universal 
matter under the sueprintendence of the Supreme Spirit, and again 
returns to its origin ; so all individual perceiving existences, called 
souls, like reflections of the sun, appear differently from each other 
depending upon the universal perception and again returning to it. 
We see the flame of one candle appearing differently from that of 
another, but as soon as its connexion with the candle is over, each 
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is absorbed into the universal heat. In like manner, the individual 
spirits return tQ the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its con* 
nexion with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual soul has 
its origin from the universal pure Spirit, or that the soul is made of 
nothing or of insensible matter ? If you say God is omnipotent, he 
can therefore produce the soul from nothing, you would be involved 
in difficulties ; one of which is that as God is not as a perceptible object, 
we can establish his existence only from reason and experience : were 
we to set aside reason and experience in order to admit that the soul 
or any other object is made from nothing, there would remain no 
means to prove the existence of God, much less of his omnipotence. 
It would strengthen atheistical tenets and destroy all religion, to defy 
inference from experience. 

You find fault with the Nyaya Sastra, that it declares that God 
is one, and souls are various, but both imperishable; that ^ace, 
position and time, as well as atoms are eternal ; and that the power 
of creation resides in God in a peculiarly united relation. It says 
also that God allots*to the soul the consequences of its good and evil 
works ; and that he is possessed of immutable will. Hence you main- 
tain that according to these doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be 
the true cause of the world ; because he, like us, creates things with 
the aid of materials, such as matter, &c. I reply — ^Every professor 
of any theistical system, such as the followers of the Nyaya doctrines, 
and those of Christianity believe that God is not perishable, arid that 
the soul has no end. The soul, during an endless period, either en- 
joys the beatitude procured by the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
or receives the consequences of works. In like manner, they both 
believe that it is God that bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its good and evil actions ; and that the evil of God is immutable. If 
any fault be found with these doctrines, then the system of the Nyaya 
and of Christianity both must be equally subject to it ; for both 
systems maintain these doctrines. 

Besides, different objects, as the Nyaya says, are of course 
produced at different times, a circumstance which cannot disprove 
the eternity of the will of God, who is beyond the limits of time ; but 
all other objects are effected at certain times as appointed by the 
eternal will of God. 

The relation which subsists between a substance and its quality 
or action, is called "Samavaya" and by that relation the act of creating 
the world resides in the Creator, a fact which is admowledged by 
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almost all theists. No being can be called an agent, unless an action 
be found in him. 

No one can ever conceive any object, whether God or not'God, 
divested of space and time. If you ther^ore set aside the idea of 
^ace and time, you will not be able to prove anything whatever. 
Both the followers of the Nyaya and of the Christian religion bdieve 
God to be eternal, that is, he exists from eternity to eternity ; and the 
very term eternity, implying duration without beginning or end, 
makes it coeval wildi God. But if we mean by the eternal existence 
of God, that he had no beginning in point of time nor will he liave an 
end — ^this definition is not only applicable to God and to time, but 
also points out even that the notion of the eternity of God depends 
on the notion of time. 

It is obvious that the material cause of the world is its most 
minute particles, whose destruction is evidently impossible : these 
are called anus or atoms. The immaterial God cannot be supposed 
the material cause of those particles, not can Nothing be supposed to 
be the cause of them : therefore these particles must be eternal, and 
are only brought into different forms, at different times and places, 
by the will of God. We see all that originate in volition or voluntary 
causes, producing effects by means of materials ; and as God is acknow- 
ledged by all parties to be ^e voluntary cause of the world, he therefore 
is believed to have created the world by means of matter, space, and 
time. The objection which you make to this system, is, that according 
to this doctrine the Creator of the world and the individual soul, which 
is also a partial creator, should be considered gods ; the only difference 
would be that the formal is greater than the latter. I r^ly — Such 
objection is not applicable to this system, ; because God is an indqiendent 
agent, and the Creator of the whole world ; but the soul is an inferior 
Agent dependent in all its acts on the will of God. No partial 
resemblance can establish the equality of any being with God ; for 
Christians and Hindoos ascribe to God and to the soul, will and mercy ; 
but neither of them suppose that therefore both are Gods, but that 
one is superior and the other inferior. 

You object to the Mimansa, saying that it declares God to be 
the wonderful consequences occasioned by the performance of various 
sacrificial rites consisting of various articles, and of incantations 
composed of Sanskrit words; but that among mankind there are 
various languages and sastras, and both language and sacrificial 
articles are but insensible and under the power of man. How can 
God be. the consequences of rites, the product of language and sacri- 
ficial articles, both of which ate in the power of human beings ? And 
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you again say, that according to the Mimansa doctrines, God is one 
and that he is mere rites ; but rites are various. How can the unity 
of God, according to these sentiments, be maintained? Specially 
in those countries where rites are not performed in the Sanidcrit 
language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the two 
objections offered by you are inconsistent with each other ; for first 
you say that God is said by the Mimansa to be the consequences of 
rites, and again you say tW he is declared to be rites themselves. 
However, the followers of the Mimansa are of two classes : one do 
not carry their view further than the performance of rit^, and they 
are reckoned among atheists; another sect profess the existence of 
God, but they say that the reward or punishment which we experience 
is the consequence of our works, to which God is quite neutral ; and 
they maintain that to say that God, by inducing some men to pray 
to him or to act virtuously, rewards Ihem, and at the same time 
neglects others and then punishes them for not having made their 
supplications to him (though both are equally his children), amounts 
to an imputation against God of unjust partiality. Hence it is evident, 
that according to the doctrines of this sect, the unity of God is well 
maintained. 

In attempting to expose the Patanjala Darsana yon say that 
it recommends to man, in lieu of rites, to perform yoga (or the re- 
gulating of breath in a particular mode which is calculated to divert 
the human mind from all worldly objects) : therefore the objections 
applicable to the Mimansa are applicable to the Patanjala also. 

Z reply — ^It is declared in the Patanjala that throng mea.ns 
(d yoga man may sumount all the distress and grievances of the 
wctrld whereby he may enjoy beatitude, and that God is pure and 
beyond the apprriiension of the senses and is the Superintendent of 
the universe. I am therefore at a -loss to know upon what ground 
you have jdaced the Patanjala on a level with the Mimansa. 

You find fault with the doctrines of the Sankhya that it re- 
presents the Ruler of nature and nature as the two halves of a grain 
of vetch, bttt on account of the supremacy of the former, he is called 
the invisible God. Hence you infer the duality of the Ddty. I 
reply that the invisible but pervadii^ nature is said by the Sankhya 
to be, under the influence of the Supreme Spirit, the cause of tiie 
existence and centinuation of the universe. Nature is therefore 
declared by the Sankhya to be subordinate to, and dependmit 
on the percriving Spirit, and consequently the Spirit is tiie 
Supreme God. 

The commentators, in their interpretation of the Veda, though 


so 
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they differ from each other on subordinate subjects, j^t all agree in 
ascribing to him neither form nor flesh, neither birth nor death. 


The remaining part of the answer is to be inserted in the 2nd number 
of the Magazine. 
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Translation of an ^ract from a letter (shewing the unreasonableness 
of the Hindoo Sastras), which appeared in the Samachar Darpan, 
a weekly newspaper printed at the Mission Press, Shreerampore, of 
date July 14, 1821. 

Eifthi,y. In the Puranas and Tantras the worship of Codas 
possessing various names, forms and localities is ordered for the 
benefit of mankind and the choomng of a spiritual teacher and sub- 
mitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly enjoined ; and 
they also enjoin the belief that such visible gods — ^^although having, 
like us, women and children, although subject to the senses and dis- 
charging all bodily functions — are omnipresent. This is very wonder- 
ful. In the first place, from this it follows that there are many gods, and 
they are subject to the senses. Secondly, the omnipresence of a being 
possessed of name and form is incredible. If you say his organs are 
not like ours, we acknowledge it. But if he is not possessed of organs 
composed of the material dements like us, then we must consider 
him as possessed of organs composed of immaterial dements; -but 
material existences can never know immaterial objects, why then 
should I acknowledge him to be possessed of names and forms ? 
Thirdly, that the Sastra says that God is possessed of name and form, 
but that mankind cannot see him with thdr natural eyes. On this 
ground, how can I acknowledge his forms and names ? Eourthly, in 
that Sastra there is an account of the r^ard due to the words of a 
spiritual teacher. If any one is unacquainted with a particular sub- 
ject how can his instructions on that subject be of any advantage? 
There would be some more reason, if any one desirous of knowing the 
way of God from another should first ascertain his qualifications and 
then put confidence in him. Any mode of receiving rdigious ins- 
truction besides this, although it may be agreeable to the popular 
practice, will be productive of no advantage. 

Sixthly. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo Sastras, 
mankind are r^eatedly bom and repeatedly die, assuming tiurough 
the influence of their works animate or inanimate bodies. According 
to one sect tiiere is the eternal enjoyment of heaven or endurance of 
heel after death, and according to anotiier sect there is no future state ; 
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and all the inhabitants of this world, except the inhabitants of 
Hindoostan, receive no consequence of their works and are not subject 
to works. Which of these is true? and in what way is it possible 
that they can all alike be consistent witii the sastras? 

A learned person has sent from a distant place a letter containing 
these few questions. His wish is to obtain an answer to each question 
and it has accordingly been printed : Whoever writes a proper 
answer may have it printed and everywhere distributed by sending 
it to the Shreerampore printing office. 



REPLY TO THE FOREGOING 


Translation of an extract from a reply in defence of the Hindoo Sastras 

which was sent to the Editor of the Samachar Darpan, but was not 

inserted in that paper. 

Fifthly. You find fault with the Puranas and Tantras. that 
they have established the duty of worshipping God, for the benefit 
of mankind, as possessing various forms, names and localities; 
because they order to have a spiritual teacher, and to repose implicit 
confidence in his words : because they acknowledge the omnipresence 
of a Being whom yet they allow to be possessed of form, wife, and 
children, subject to the senses, and discharging all bodily functions ; 
and because according to this, in the first place, it appears that there 
are many gods and that they enjoy the things of this world : that 
secondly, the omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form is 
incredible : and that thirdly, those Sastras affirm that God is possessed 
of name and form ; but mortals caimot peredve him by their bodily 
eyes — ^how on this ground can we acknowledge his name and form ? 

1 answer. The Puranas, &c., agreeable to the- Vedanta represent 
God in every way as incomprehendble and without form. There is, 
moreover, this in the Puranas, that lest persons of feeble in^Uect 
unable to comprehend Gbd as not subject to the senses and without 
form, should either pass their life without any religious duties what- 
soever or should engage in evil work — to prevent this they have 
r^esented God in the form of a man and other animals and as possessed 
of all those ‘desires with which we are conversant whereby they may 
have some regard to the Divine Being. Afterwards by diligent 
endeavours they become qualified for the true knowledge, of : 
but ever and ever again the Puranas have carefully affirmed, that they 
have given this account of the forms of God witii a view to the benefit 
of persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without name, form, 
(Hgans, and sensual enjoyment. "Weak and ignorant persons, unable 
"to know the supreme and indivisible God, tifink of him as possessed 
"of certam limitations." (Sentence quoted in the commentary upon, the 
Mandokya Upanishad). "For the assistance of the wor^ppers 
"of the Supreme Being, who is pure intellect, one, without divisibility 
"or body, a fictitious rquesentation is given of hts form" (a sentence 
of Jamadagni quoted by the Smartta). "According to the nature of 
"his qualities, his various forms have been fictitiously given for tiie 
“benefit of those wottiiippets who are of slow understanding." 
(Mahanirvan Tantia). 
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But it is particularly to bo uoticed, that there is no end of 
the Tantras. In the same manner tiiO' Mahapuranas, Puranas, 
Upapuranas, Ramayana, &c., arc very ntimerous : on this account an 
excellojt rule from the first has been this, that those Puranas and 
Tantras which have commentaries, and those parts which have been 
quoted by the acknowledged e3q)ounders, are received foi evidence; 
otiietwise a sentence quoted on the mere authority of the Puranas 
and Tantras is not considered evidence. Those numerous Puranas 
and Tantras which have no commentary and are not quoted by any 
established expounder may probably be of recent composition. »Some 
Puranas and Tantras are received in one provence, the natives of other 
provinces consider them furious ; or rather, what some people in a 
province acknowledge, others considering it to be only recent, do not 
receive ; therefore those Puranas and Tantras only which have been 
commented upon or quoted by respectable authors are to be regarded. 
A commonly received rule for ascertaining the authority of any book 
is this, that whatever book opposes the Veda, is destitute of authority. 
“All Smritis which are contrary to the Veda, and all atheistical works, 
“are not conducive to future happiness : they dwell in darkness." 
MAinr. But the missionary gentlemen seldom trandate into English 
the Upanishads, the ancient Smritis, the Tantras quoted by respectable 
authors and which have been always regarded. But having translated 
those works which are opposed to the Vedas, which are not quoted by 
any respectable autiior, and which have never been regarded as autho- 
rity, they always represent the Hindoo Religion as very base. 

Wi^ a view to prove the errors of the Puranas and Tantras, 
you say, that the Puranas reprraent God as possessed of various 
names and forms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as subject 
to the senses, and to the discharge of bodily functions ; from which 
it follows that there are many gods, that they are subject to sensual 
pleasure, and tiie omnipresence of God cannot be maintained. 1 
therefore humbly a^ the missionary gentlemen, whether or not they 
call Jesus Christ, who is possessed of the human form and also the 
Holy Ghost who is possessed of the dove ^pe, the very God ? . (i) 
And whether they do not consider that Jesus Christ, the very God, 
reemved impression by the external organs, eyes, &c., and operated 
by means of the active organs, hands, &c. And whether or not they 
consider him as subject to aU the human passions? Was he angry 


(1) “And the Qhost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon 
him” Luke, Chap. Ill, v. 22. 
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or not ? (2) Was his mind afSicted or not ? (3) Did he experience any 
suffering or pain ? (4) And did he not eat and drink ? (5) Did he not 
live a long time wilk his own mother, brothers and rt^tions? (6) 
Was he not bom ? (7) And did he not die ? (8) And did not the Holy 
Ghost, who is the very God, in the form of a dove remove from one 
place to another ? (9) And did he not beget Jesus Christ by his inter- 
course with a woman? (10) If they acknowledge all this, then tiiey 
cannot find fault with the Puranas, alleging that in them the names 
and the forms of God are establi^ed, and that according to them 
God must be considered as subject to the senses, and as possessing 
senses and organs, and that God must be considered as having a wife 
and child, and as not possessed of omnipresence on account of his 
having a form. Because all these errors, viz., the plurality of gods, 
their sensual indulgence and their locality are applicable to them- 
selves in a complete d^ee. To say that everything however con- 
trary to the laws of nature, is posable with God, will equally afford 
a pretence to missionaries and Hindoos in support of their respective 
incarnations. The aged Vyasa has spoken tmth in the Mahabharata : 
“O king ! a person sees the faults of another although they are like 
the grains of mustard seed, but although his own faults ate big as the 
Bd fruit, looking at them he cannot perceive them.’’ Moreover the 
Puranas say that the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God 
which we ^ve mentioned, are fictitious; and we have so ^ken 
unth a view to engage the minds of persons of weak understanding ; 
but the missionary gentlemen say that the account which is given 
in the Bible of the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God is 
real. Therefore the plurality of. gods, their locality and subjection 


(2) “And, when he had looked round shout on them totih anger,” .Mark, 
Chap, in, V. 6. 

(3) “And being in an agony, ho prayed more earnestly : and kie meat was 
as it were great drove of Hood falling down to the ground." Luke, Chap. 
XXII, V. 44. 

(4) “Jesus cried with a loud voice, siqdng. My Qod, My Qod, why hast 
thou forsaken me." Matthew, Chap. XXVII, v. 46. 

(6) «The Son of man is come eating and drinking;” Luke. Chap. Vn, v. 84. 

(6) “And he went down with them and came to Maaareth, and was srAjoet 
unto Utem Lt^, Chap. II, v. 61. 

(7) “When Jesus was bom in Bethlehem fto." Matthew, Chap. U, v. 1. 

(8) “And they shall seourge him and put him to deadu” Luke, Outp. 
XVm, V. 88. 

(6) Luke, Chop. UL v. 82. . 

(10) “The Holy-Ghost sftoB coMe upon thee, ho.” Liike, Chap. I, v. SO. 
“Mow the hlrih of Jesus Christ was on this wise : When as his mother Mary 
was etnoused to Joseph, before thoy oame together, Uie was femd .with 
of the ably Qkoit,” Matthew, duq^. I, v. 18. > 
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to sensual indulgence, ate faults to be found in a real sense, only in 
the system of the missionary gentlemen. 

Secondly, the Hindoo Puranas and Tantras, in which the 
fictitious account is given, are subordinate to the Veda, but are not 
the very Veda itself : when they disagree with the Veda their autho- 
rity is not regarded. ‘‘When the Veda and the Puranas disagree, 
“the Veda must be r^arded ; pious men will always ei^lain the 
“Puranas See., in •agreement with what the Veda declares.” (Quotation 
by the Smartta). But the missionary gentlemen consider the Bible 
as their Veda and in explaining it, have, in this manner, dishonoured 
God in a real sense. A real error, therefore, and an excess of error 
is discovered in their own system. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived from 
the instructions of a spiritual teacher, who is himself ignorant of what 
he professes to teach ? What advantage is there in adopting a ^iiitual 
teacher according to the popular practice in this country ? I reply, 
this objection is not at all applicable to the Hindoo Sastra, because 
the Sastra enjoins that sudi a spiritual teacher must be chosen as is 
acquainted with what he teaches, but in choosing any other sort of 
spiritual teacher no spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of 
divine knowledge; “He, taking in his hand the sacrificial wood, must 
approach to a spiritual teacher who is well read in the Vedas and 
devoted to the faith of Brahman.” (Mundaka Veda). “There are 
“many spiritual teachers who take the wealth of their disciples ; but a 
“spiritual teacher who remove the errors of his disdples, O I goddess, 
“is difficult to be obtained” (Tantra). The definition of a spiritual 
teacher : “He is subdued in the members of lus body and affections of 
“his mind, of honourable birth,” &c. (Quotation by Krishnananda). 

You say at the end, that according to one Hindoo Sastra, by 
means of works the body repeatedly becomes animate or inanimate ; 
that, accordii^ to another sect, after leaving the body there is either 
the eternal enjoyment of heaven or the eternal endurance of hell ; 
and that according to another sect there is no future state. I. 
answer, — ^It is not contained in any part of the Hindoo Sastra that 
there is no future, state : this is an atheistical tenet. But it is true 
that the Sastra says, that even in this world, the consequences both 
of some good and some evil works are experienced, or God after death 
inflicts, the consequraces of the sins and holiness of some in hell and 
heaven, or the Supreme Ruler bestows the consequences of the sins 
and holiness of others, by giving them other bodies dther<animate or 
inanifnate. In this what mutual disagreanent appears such as you 
have attempted to establiidi? According to the Chriatiftw doctrine. 
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likewise, there are various kinds of consequences attached to different 
actions ; God even in this world gives the punishment of sins and 
rewards for holiness, as in the case of the Jews. It is written in the 
Bible, that even in this world God punished their sins and rewarded 
their holiness ; moreover Jesus Christ himself has said, that by giving 
alms openly, fruit will be obtained only in this world ;• and it is also 
written in the Bible that some have enjoyed good and suffered evil 
after death. By sajring so, no inconsistency appears in the Bible; 
because God is the rewarder, and he gives some the consequences of 
their deeds in this world, others in the next. Christians all allow, 
that after the destruction of the body, God, at the time of judgment, 
gives a body to the spirit, and bostows on this corporeal spirit the conse- 
quences of its good and evil works. If they believe that, contrary 
to the laws of Nature, God can give a body to the ^irit and make 
it receive the consequences of its works, then why should they ex- 
press surprise, if, in consistency with these laws, God shall, by having 
given a body, bestow on the spirit in this world the consequences of 
its works? You have said that all the inhabitants of the world ex- 
cept those of Hindoostan receive no consequences of their works. 
Such a sentiment is not contained in any part of their Sastra. But 
you also say that all the other inhabitants of the world have no works ; 
the meaning of which is that they have no rites prescribed by the 
Veda ; which is indeed correct : therefore the Sastra is in every 
respect perfectly consistent. You will consider the same here of * the 
Darsanas ; that is, all the Darsanas call God incomprehensible ; and 
above all, in considering the nature of other objects, those who 
variously understood the meaning of the Veda expressed themselves 
differentiy. In the same manner although the commentators on the 
Bible in some parts disagree, tUs is no fault of the Bible and no 
diminution of the reputation of the commentators. 

I have now written what I intended, respecting the errors which, 
as contrary to reason, you have stated to be in the Hindoo Sastra. 
The reverend missionaries are in 'Calcutta, Sbreetampore and various 
other places. What is afterwards written, is intended to ascertain 
how far their doctrines are agreeable to reason. 

They call Jesus ‘Christ the Son of God and the very God : — ^How 
can the son be ^e very Father? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christ the Son of man, and yet say 
no man was his Father. 


ai 


*]Iatthew, Chap. 'VI., v. t. 
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They say tiiat God is one, and yet say that the Patiier is God, 
the Son is God and tiie Holy Ghost is God. 

They say that God most be wor^pped in spirit and yet they 
worship Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed of a material 
body. 

They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence as 
the Father, and they also say that the Son is equal to the Father. 
But how can equality subsist mccept between objects possessed of 
different essences and existences? 

I shall be much obliged by answers to these enquiries. 

SiVAPRASAD SaRMA. 
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In the Friend of India No. 38 a r^ly has been made in English 
to the 2nd number of the Brahmunical Magazine composed both in 
English and Bengali and published a few wedcs ago. As the con- 
troversy in question is intended by botii parties chiefly for the benefit 
of the Hindoo community and secondarily for the use of Europeans, 
I feel much disappointed in my expectation of beii^ favoured by 1 h.e 
editor or his colleagues with a reply in English and Bengali to insert 
in the next number of my Magazine. I however must receive it as 
it is, and b^ to be allowed to make a few remarks on the reply. 

As to my first question proposed in tiie Magazine in the following 
words, "They call Jesus Christ the wn of God and the very God — 
"how can the son be the very father ?" the Editor denies the accuracy 
of the information on which I found this question, and firmly asserts 
that "the Bible nowhere says that tiie son is the father." I, there- 
fore, demn necessary to ^ew my reason for the above query, 
leaving it to the public to pronounce on tiie justifiableness of it, either 
in their conversation or religious publications. Christian teaphers 
profess that God is one, and that Jesus Christ is the son of God. 
Hoice I naturally concluded that they bdieve l^e son to be the 
father, and consequently questioned t^ reasonabloiess of such a 
doctrine. For when a person affirms that such a one, say James, is 
one, and that John is his son, and again says that John is actually 
James, we ^ould naturally conclude that he means that John tiie 
son is James the father, and be at fiberty to atic how can John the 
son be James the father? But as the ^itor, a leading minister 
that rdigion, declares that "the Bible nowhere says that the son is 
the father, but says that the son is equal to the father, in nature and 
essence" and "distinct in person" &c., and recommends me to ^ect 
on mankind, of whom "every son, who has not the same human 
nature with his father, must be a monster" : it would be too much 
boldness on my part to give preference to my apprehension of the 
meaning of tiie Bible over that of tiie Editor. I would therefore 
have admitted (as suggested by the Editor) that the son of God is 
God. oh the analogy and in the sense that the son of a man is a man. 
had I not been compdled by his very suggestion to reject entir^ 
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his other still more important assertion, that is, the coeval existence 
of Ihe son with the father. For; the belief of the nature of the son 
of nian being the same as that of the father, though it justifies the 
idea of the son of God being God, is utterly repugnant to the pos- 
sibility of the son being coeval with his father. It is evident that 
if a son of man be supposed coeval with his father, he must be cou- 
Mdered something more extraordinary than a monster! 

It is bdieved by all religious sects, that when God reveals his will 
or law to the human race, he reveals it through their language in its 
common acceptation. I beg, therefore, of the Editor, to favour me 
with a direct reply to the following question. — Do the missionary 
gentlemen take the word "God" as a proper name or as a common 
one, all nouns being divided into two kinds, common and proper? 
In tiie former case, that is, if they consider ^e term "God” appro- 
priated to one individual existence as every other proper name is, 
they must relinquish the idea of the son of God being the very God. 
How can we think the son of John or James to be John or James, or 
coeval with John or James ? And in the latter case, that is, if they 
receive the term "God" as common name, they may maintain the 
opinion that the son of God is God in the same way as the son of a 
msm is man, which, as the Editor says, "most necessarily be the 
case," but they, in this case, cannot be justified in professing a belief 
in the equal duration of the son with the father ; for every son, what- 
ever may he his nature, must have existence originating subsequently to 
that of his own father, The only difference between these two conunou 
nouns "God" and "man" would be, that tiie latter includes a great many 
individuals under it and the former only three distinct persons, though 
of superior power and nature. But no smallness of the number or 
inightiness of power of persons under one common name, can exclude 
it from being classed as a genial noun ; for it is wdl establi^ed by the 
observers or nature that the number of individuals comprised under 
the term "pumkind" is mudh 1^, and their nature is far more mighty, 
than the living embryos in tiie milt of a single cod-fi^ — a circumstance 
whiifii does not make man less a genus than the term fish. 

We see individuals under one term of mankind, though they are 
diatmet in person, yet one in nature, as boing all men. In like manner 
three beings unda one godhead, according to the Editor, though they 
ate distinct in person are yet; I infer, considered by him one ih nature 

asgods,— god the Father, god the son, and god the Holy Ghost. Is this 

tiie unity of God which ^ Editor professes ? Can this doctrine justify 
Jum in ridiculing HSadoo polytheism, because many of them say, that 
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under one^Godhead there are more than three beings distinct in person 
but one m nature? 

As to my third question “They say God is one, and yet say that 
“the Father is God, the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God", the 
Editor admits the fact, as he says, that “the Bible ascribes the same 
divine nature and perfections to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and yet declares that though distinct in person they are one in 
nature and attributes/’ that “it (the Bible) teaches men to worship 
each of them as God,’’ and that “the Father, Son amd Holy Ghost are 
“described in Scripture as equally giving grace and peace to men, as 
“pardoning sin and leading men into the paths of righteousness.’’ But 
instead if shewing the reasonableness of the idea of three distinct gods 
bmng one God, as requested, he confesses the total inconsistency of this 
doctrine with reason and makes the Bible responsible for it, saying, 
“But the Bible, while it fully reveals these facts, still forbears to inform 
“us how the Father, the Son and the Holy spirit exist and form the 
“triune God’’ ; and adds, “nor had it informed us, ere we certain that 
“we should have comprehended it.’’ The Editor or his colleagues ought 
to have taken into consideration such unreasonableness attaching to 
the most important of all thdr doctrines before they had published 
in the “Samachar-Darpan’’ the letter accusing the Vedanta and the 
rest of the Hindoo Sastras of want of reason — a circumstance which 
niight have saved the Editor the rductant avowal of the unreason- 
ableness of the foundation of his own system of faith. The Editor, 
however, attempts to procure bdief for this doctrine so palpably con- 
trary to reason and experience, under the plea that "there are many 
“things which pass around and within us, of the manner of which we 
“can form no just idea, though no one doubts their truth. We know 
“not how plants and trees draw matter from the earth and transform 
“it into the leaves, flowers, and fiiuts, although no one questions the 
“fact : — ^nor how mind so acts upon matter as to enable a man at will 
“to raise his hand to his head, and with it to perform the hardest labour. 
“Until we comprehend the matmer in which these operations on matter 
“are effected, which constantly pass around and within us,, we have 
“little reason to complain, because the triune God has not condescended 
“to inform us of the precise mode in which his infinite and glorious 
“nature exists and acts.” How is it possible for the Editor, or for any 
one possessed of cmnmon sense, not to perceive the gross error of drawing 
an analogy from things around and witihin us to tihe three distinct p^- 
sons (ff the Godhead in one existence, which so far from being around 
or within us, exist only in the imagination of the missionaries ? 

Here the growth of a taee and its.produdng leaves and flowers 
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as well as the operation of mind on matter, being aronnd fuid within 
us, are commonly perceptible by all men whether Christians or not 
Christians, a denial of which is utterly impossible for one who is 
possessed of the senses. It is very true that the exact manner in which 
plants grow or the mind operates, and the precise principles of nature 
which act upon them, ate not thoroughly understood. But all that 
these facts amount to is, that things around or within us, whether 
vimble or demonstrated by visible facts, compel conviction. Do the 
three distinct persons of Godhead in unity exist like growing trees or 
bodies joined to mind ? Are they phenomena commonly perceptible 
alike by Christians and non-Christians ? Or are they like mountains of 
ice in northern countries, which, though they are not seen or felt by 
us, yet are reported to us by eye-witnesses, without any contradiction 
from others who have also pas^ the places where they are said to 
exist, and where they are liable to seen by any one, that we should 
be compelled to believe the existence of the triune God like that of grow- 
ing trees, operating minds, or mountains of ice, though we cannot 
understand them ; or rather though we find them exactly contrary to 
what we have understood ? Christians may perhaps consider the Trinity 
as perceptible by them through the force of early instructions, in the 
same manner as the followers of the Tantra doctrines among Hindoos 
in Bengal consider God as consisting of five distinct persons and yet 
as one God, and as the generality of modem Hindoos esteem numer- 
ous incarnations under one Go^ead almost as an experienced fact 
from thdr early habits. How can Christians, who in general justiy 
pride themselves on thdr cultivated understanding, admit su^ an 
analogy or justify any one in misleading others with such sophistries ? 
The o^y excuse which I fed indined to make for them, and perhaps 
a trae one, is, that the enlightened amongst them, like several of the 
Gredc and Roman philosophers, yidd, through policy, to the vulgar 
opinions, though fully sensible of the unjustifiableness of them. I 
am, however, sorry to observe that the minds of a great number of 
Christians are so biassed in favour of tiie doctrine of the Trinity from 
the strong impresdon made on them by education in their youth, that 
they can readily defy the suggestions of the senses, reason, and ex- 
perience in opposition to this doctrine. They accuse Brahmanical 
priests of having an unjust ascendancy over their pupils, which they 
forget how greatly Christians are influenced by their ministers so as 
to overtodc the error of such an analogy as the above, and others of a 
similar nature. 

The Editor has first declared that "the Bible forbears to inform 
"us how the Eatha:, the Son, and the Holy Spirit emst," 8k., "the 
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"triune God has not condescended to inform us of the precise mode in 
"which his infinite and glorious nature exists and acts" ; — ^neverthe' 
less as he particularizes the mode of thar existence and actions 
separately and distinctly from the authority of the Bible, stating 
that "the Son who has existed with the Father from entemity has 
"created heaven and earth” that "from his infinite pity to sinful men 
"he condescended to lay aside his glory for a season tiiat "ta kin g 
"on himself the form of a servant he might worship and obey the 
"father as his God that "he prayed his father to glorify him only 
"with his own glory which he had with his father before the founda- 
"tion of the world and Which for a season he had laid aside that 
"he was permitted to ascend up where he was before;” and that 
lastly "he was seated at the ri^t-hand of the Majesty on high" who 
"gave him as mediator all powm in heaven and earth;" and that 
"God the Spirit was also pleased to testify to men his approbation 
"of the Son's becoxning incarnate, by visibly descending upon him 
"in the form of a dove." Notwithstanding their different locations, 
different actions and distinct existences the Editor represents them 
as one, and also demands of the r^t of the world a bdief in their 
unity. Is it possible even to conceive for a moment the identity 
between three Beings, one of them in heaven expressing- his pleasure 
at the conduct of the second, who at the same time on the earth 
was performing religious rites, and the third of Idim then residing 
between heaven and earth descending on the second at the will of 
the first. If the difference of bodies emd' situations as wdl as of 
actions and employments, be not sufficient to set aside the idea of 
the identity and real unity of persons, there would be no means of 
distinguishing one person from another, and no criterion would be 
left for considering a tree different from a ro(^ or a bird from a man. 
Is this the doctrine whidi the Editor ascribes to God ? And can any 
book, which contains an idea that d^es the use of the senses, be 
considoed worthy to be Mcribed to that Being who has endtted the 
human race with senses and understanding for their use and guidance? 
As long as men have the use of thdr senses and faculties, (unless 
sunk in edrly prejudices) they never can be expected to be dduded 
by any circumlocutions founded upon circumstances not only b^ond 
understanding but also contrary to experience and to the evidence 
of the senses. God the Son is declared by the Editor to have laid 
aside his glory for a season, and to have prayed his father to 
him the same glory, and also to have taken the form of a servant. Is 
it consistent with the nature of the immutable God to lay aside any 
part of his condition and to pray for it again ? Is it conformable to 
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the nature of the Supreme Ruler of the universe to take the form of a 
servant, though only for a season ? Is this the true idea of God which 
the Editor maintains? Even idolaters among Hindoos have more 
plausible excuses for their polytheism. I shall be obliged, if the Editor 
can shew that the polytheistical doctrines maintained by Hindoos 
are, in any degree, more unreasonable than his own. If not, he will 
not, I trust, endeavour in future to introduce among them one set of 
polytheistical sen^ents as a substitute for another set ; both of them 
bang equally and solely protected by the shield of mystery. 

The Editor adcnowledges the fact of God's appearing in the 
shape of a dove to testify the appointment of God the Son, stating, 
that "when God renders himself visible to man, it must be by ap- 
pearing in some form.” But 1 wonder how, after such acknowledg- 
ment the Editor can ridicule the idea of God’s appearing in the shape 
of a fish or cow, which is entertained by the Pauranika* Hindoos? 
Is not a fish as innocent as a dove ? Is not a cow more useful than a 
pigeon? 

All that I said of the Holy Ghost, is as follows : "Did not the 
"Holy Ghost, who is very God, in the form of a dove remove from 
"one place to another ? and did he not beget Jesus Christ by his 
"divine intercourse with a woman ?” — alluding in the former question 
to his descent on Jesus Christ, when baptized, in the shape of a dove, 
and in the latter to his having begot Christ by a woman not married 
te him, as is evident from their Scriptures : "She was found with 
"child of the Holy Ghost" "The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
"thee.”;^ Both of these circumstances is solemnly acknowledged by 
the Editor. But whence or how the Editor hifers again my mis- 
r^resentation of the fact, and my attempt to ridicule the doctrine, 
I am unable to discover. 

As to my fourth question, viz., "They say that God must be 
"wor^pped in spirit and yet they wor^p Jesus Christ as very God, 
"althou^ he is possessed of a material body,” the Editor has given 
an eva^e answer; for he says, "Christians worship Jesus Christ 
"and not bis body separately from him/' I never charged Christians 
in my question witii wor^pping the body of Jesus Christ separately 
from himself, that the Editor could be justified in denying Christians 
having wor^pped him and not his body. The Editor in fact con- 
fesses their adoration of Jesus Christ as the very God in the material 
form : neverthdess he attempts to mai n tain that they worship God 

* Mythologist or mytholbgicaL 
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in spirit. If we admit Idiat the wox^p of ^irit possessed of material 
body is wordiip in ^irit, we must not any longer impute idolatry to 
any religious sect, for none of tiiem adore mere matter unconnected 
with spirit. Did the Gredcs and Romans worship the bodies of 
Jupiter and Juno and tiidr other supposed gods separately from their 
respective spirits? Are not the miraculous works ascribed by them 
to these gcds, proofs of tiieir viewing them as spirits connect^ with 
Ihe body? Do the idolaters among Hindoos wordiip the assumed 
forms of their incarnations divested of their spirit? Nothing of the 
kind ! Even in worshipping idols Hindoos do not consider them ob* 
jects of worship until they have performed Pranapratishtha or com- 
munication of divine life. According to the definition given by the 
Editor, none of them can be supposed idolaters, because they never 
worship the body s^arately from the spirit ! But in fact any wor^ip 
through either an artificial form or imaginary material representation 
is nothing but idolatry. 

Moreover, the ^itor says that "tiie Father, Son and Holy 
"Ghost are also described in scripture, as equally giving grace and 
"peace to man, as pardoning sin and leadii^ men in the paths of 
"righteousness, which tiui^ omniscience, omnipotence, infinite love 
"and mercy can alone perform." I do not know any polytheistical 
system more clear than this description of the Editor as declaring 
three Bdngs equally ommscient, omnipotent, and possessed of infinite 
mercy. I, however, b^ to a^, whether the omnipotence, omniscience, 
and infinite mercy of one person is sufficient or not to arrange the 
universal system and preserve its harmony? If so, an admistion 
of the omnipotence and omniscience of the second and the third is 
superfluous and absurd ; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at 
the number three and not carry on tiie numeration until the number 
of omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heaVenly 
bodies, ascribing to eadi the management of evoy globe. From the 
skill which Europeans generally display in conducting polrtical affairs 
and effecting mechanical inventions, foreigners very often conclude 
that their rdigpous doctrines would he equally reasonable ; but as soon 
as any one of them is niade acquainted wi^ such doctrines as are 
proferaed by the Editor and by a great number of his countrymen, 
he will firrffiy bdieve that rdigious truth has no connection with 
political success. 

My fifth question was, “How can equality subtist ezc^t between 
objects possessed of different essences and existences?" But the 
Editor repeats only a part of it, t.s., how the son can be equal with 
the father, when he does possets the same nature, and then declares 

99 
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the question unintdligible. I never meant the impossibility of 
equality between persons or things that possess the same nature, as 
we find often eqnalily in some property snbusting between and 
man though possessing tiie same nature ; but as no equality can sub- 
sist except between things of different (xisUnces, and the professed 
bdief of tiie missionary gentleman was that the Son is the same in 
ezistmce as well as in nature with the father, I took the liberty to 
a^ how the son can be equal with the father, when he is supposed to 
be possessed of the same nature and existence } Unless they deny to 
the Son the same existence with the Father, they cannot, 1 think, 
niaintain his equality with the Father. I, therefore, presume, my 
question is perfectly intelligible. 

As to my second remark, viz., "They sometimes call Jesus 
Christ the son of man, and yet say no man was his Father," the Editor 
makes the following reply, — "While, thus incarnate, he in many ways 
unavoidably displayed his divine nature ; but being bom of a woman 
and in all things like unto us as to his human nature, yet without 
sin, he condescended to call himself the Son of man, although no man 
was his Father.” 1 wonder that the Editor, who on the one hand 
attempts so warmly to prove the deity and inspiration of Jesus Christ, 
on the other hand accuses the same being of having declared, what 
was totally contrary to the fact, saying,; that he condescended to call 
himself the Son of man, although no man was his father. I also feel 
suiprized at the inconsistency of the Editor, who, while justifying 
the above statement respecting his Lord, charges the Hindoo Fauranikas 
with falsity, because the Furanas, in instructing men of weak under- 
standing, itove made allegorical representations of God, though they 
r^eatedly confess the allegorical nature of their instractions and 
explain ^eir motives for introducing them. Besides, he imputes 
false representation to one of the commentators of the Veda, and 
that only in his instructii^ the ignorant in a parabolical manner, 
and from tiiis single drcumstance he condemns "the whole of the 
Hindoo System.” 

In the very reply of the Editor, I find the phrase "at the right, 
"hand of God” quot^ by the Editor OS’ a scriptural expression. I 
therefore beg to know whether the phrase "the right hand of God” 
implies a tme representation of God, or not? 1 find the following 
expressions even within the three first chapters of the Bible : "he 
"(God) rested on the seventh day from all his work ;” "The Lord 
"God walking in the garden in ^ cod d .the day "And (God) 
"said nnto him (Adam) where art thou?” Did Moses mean by the 
term "rested” that God ceased to act from fatigue, and attempt to 
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prove the inutablcness of God? Did he mean by the phrase "God 
"walked in the cool of the day” that he moved by means of legs, 
like men in general, in the cool of the day to avoid the heat of the 
weather? Or did he mean by the question "Where art thou?” to 
imply the previous ignorance of the omniscient God ? If so, Moses 
had strange ideas of Jehoyah, and but little better than those main- 
tained by his contemporary heathens. I am, however, inclined to 
think that Moses made use of these expressions conformable to the 
understanding of the ignorant Jews of his days witliout subjectii^ 
himself to the charge of falsehood ; and tliis, I am informed by' 
Christians, was the opinion of ancient teachers called Fathers of the 
Church, as welt as of many modern learned Christians. 

The Editor expresses his joy at "perceiving that the natives 
"have begun to arouse thcmsdves from 'Uiat state of morbid apathy 
"and insensibility which is a certain symptom of moral death and ^ 
"universal corruption of manners,” &c. 1 cannot help feding com- 
passion for his total want of knowledge of the literary employment 
and domestic conduct of the native coxnmunity at large, notwith- 
standing his long residence in India. During only a few years past, 
hundreds of works on different subjects, such as Theology, Daw, Dc^ic, 
Grammar, and Astronomy, have been written by the natives of Bengal 
alone. I do not wonder iiiat they have not reached the knowledge 
of the Editor, who, in common with all his colleagues, has shut his 
eyes against anything that mi^t do the smallest credit to the natives. 
As to the "moral death” ascribed to them by the Editor, I might easily 
draw a comparison between the domestic conduct of the natives and 
that of the inhabitants of Europe, to diew where the grossest deficiency 
lies ; but as such a dispute entirdy foreign to the present controversy, 
I restrain myself from so disagre^ble a subject, under the appre- 
hension that it mi^t excite general displeasure. 

As to the abusive terms made use of by the Editor, such as 
"Father of lies alone to whom it (Hindooism) evidently owes its 
"origin,” "Impure fables of his false go^,” "Pretended godsof Hindoos ;” 
&c., common decency prevents me from making use of similar terms 
in return. We must recollect that we have engaged in solemn religious 
controversy and not in retorting abuse against each other. 

I conclude this reply with expressing my hope that the Editor, 
on noticing it, will arrange his observations methodically, giving an 
answer to eadi of my five questions in succession, that the public may 
judge with facility of the arguments employed on both sides. 
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PREFACE 


Notwithstanding niy humble st^gestions in the tiiird number of 
this Magazine, against tiie use of offensive expressions in rdigious contro- 
versy, I find, to my great surprize and concern, in a small tract lately 
issued from one of the missionary presses and distributed by missionary 
gentlemen, direct charges of atheism made against the dodrines of the 
Vedas, and undeserved reflections on os as their followers.. This has 
induced me to publish, after an interval of two years, a* fourth number 
of the Brahmunieal Ma gazine, 

In accordance with the mild and liberal spirit of universal tole- 
ration, which is w'ell-known to be a fundamental principle of Hindooism, 
I am far from wishing to oppose any sysbm of rdigion, much less Christ- 
ianity; and my regard for the feelings of its professors would restrain me 
from thus exposing its errors, were they not forced upon my notice by 
the indJscreet assaults still made by Christian writers on the Hindoo 
-religion. But when they scruple no* to wound the fedings of a Hindoo, 
By attacking the most andent and sacred orades of his faith, the inspired 
Vedas, which have been revered from generation to generation, for tipif 
immemorial, diould he submit to such wanton^ aggression without endea- 
vouring to convince these gentlemen, that, in’the language of their own 
Scripture, they “strain at a gnat and swallow a camel” (Matt. XXIII., 
24) ? Hence they may at le^ learn from experience a lesson of Charity, 
which they are ready enou^ to incdcate upon others, overlooking, at 
the same time, the precept given by thdr God : “Do onto others as you 
would wish to be done by," implying, that if you widi others to treat 
your rd^ion respectfully, yon diould not throw offendve reflections 
upon the rdigion of others. 

I diall still be eztremdy glad to enter upon a minute investigation 
of the comparative merits of our respective religions, more espedally 
if the Christian writers carry on the controversy in moderate and deco- 
rous language, worthy of literary characters and dneere inquirers after 
truth. 




CHAPTER I 


A reply to certnin queries directed against the Vedanta 

A few queries written in the Bengali lai^uage, having again issued 
from the Mission Press, Sreerampoie, directed against the Vedanta 
s>^m of religion, and a missionary gentieman having brought these 
queries to the notice of our friend, Rammohun Roy, I naturally expected 
that the latter would publish a reply. 

Disappointed in my expectation, and much hurt at the stigma 
riirown upon the religion which I profess, following the divine guidance 
of the Vedas and the dictates of pure reason, I deem it incumbent upon 
me to defend what I believe to be true, against so unprovoked an 
aggression. 

In his prefatory lines, the author says, that from reading the tran- 
slation of the Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, he rmderstands that the 
Vedas declare a knowledge of God to be unattainable by man, and 
therefore he begs that Rammohun Roy will cease to impart their doctrines 
until he shall acquire a knowledge of the Deity from “some other rdigious 
source. 

This author, in common with a great number of his fdlow-bdievers, 
not resting contented wiih the pervermon and misrepresentation of the 
purport of his own Bible, has been zealouriy endeavouring to misquote 
the writings, revered by others as sacred authority, for the purpose 
of exposing them to ridicule. To prove this assertion I quote here the 
very first passage of the tran^tion of the abri^ement of the 
Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, to which Ihe querist refers in his prefatory 
lines. — viz. 

“The illustrious Vyasa, in his edebrated work, the Vedanta, 
“insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutdy necessary for mankind 
“to acquire knowle^ respecting the Supreme Bdng ; but he found 
“from the following passages of the Vedas that this inquiry is limited to 
"very na^ow bounds. — ^Vyasa also, from the result of various arguments 
“coincidmg with the Veda, found that an accurate astd positive knowledge 
“of the Supreme Being, is not within the boundary of comprehension, 
"i.e., what and how the Supreme Being is, cannot be de finitely ascertained. 
“He has, therefore, in the second text, explained the Supreme Being by 
“his effects and works, without attempting to define his essence." 

. Now my readers will plainly perceive in the above quotation, that 
a perfect knowledge req>ecting the nature and essence of the Deity is, 
declared in the Vedanta “to be unattainatde”; while a knowledge 
23 
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of his existence through “his effects and works” is duly re\’‘ealed by the 
Veda and consequently is zealoudy studied and iniparte.d by us. We 
find in tiie Guistian Scriptures dedarations to the same purport. 
Psalm CXLV. “Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised ; and his 
greatness is unsearchable." Job XXXVI. z6. God is great -and we 
know him not : neither can the number of his years be searched out." 
Will the autiior of these queries justfy any one in following his example, 
by suggesting to the missionary gentlemen not to inculcate Christian 
doctrines ; on the ground that Ihe Scriptures declare a knowledge of God 
and the number of the years of his existence unsearchable ? I think he 
will not listen to such a suggestion, and will perhaps say in defence of 
tile missionaries, that since the real nature of God is said in Scripture 
unseardiable, they have never attempted to preach the divine nature 
and essence. If such be their defence, how could prejudice completdy 
shut the eyes of this interrogator against the plain dedaration found in 
the translation of the Vedanta both in Bengalee and Elfish, which he 
says he has read : viz., “He (Vyasa) has, therefore, on the second 
“text, explained the Supreme Being by his effects and works without 
“attempting to define his essence.” 

In answer to his first query, i.e., “Did one God create the world 
“or not ?” I refer him to the next passage and to a subsequent passage 
of the same translation of the Vedanta, viz., "He, by whom the birth, 
"existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the Supreme 
“Being.” “AH the Vedas prove nothing but the unify of the Supreme 
Being.” “God is indeed one and has no second." These passages 
will, I hope, be suffident to convince the querist, that the doctrine 
of the unify of God is an essential prindple of the Vedanta system, 
however unwelcome it may be to him, as opposing his favourite notion 
of three Gods, or t^ee Persons equally powerful under an abstract 
idea of Godhead. 

In reply to his second query {i.e., “Does God preserve this world 
or not ? and is his word our rule or not ? ”) consisting of two questions, 
I have merely to quote the following passages of the same tnmslation 
of the Vedanta, which as they apply to each severally, I place under 
two separate heads, ist. “He from whom tiie universal world pro- 
“ceeds, who is the support of the world, and he, whose work is the 
“universe, is the vSupietne Beii^.” “Who is the almighty and the 
"sole regulator of the universe.” 2 nd. “God is dedared to be the 
“cause of all the Vedas.” “Rules and rites (are) prescribed by .the 
“Veda.” The former quotations prove that God is the sole sui^rt 
of the world ; and the latter declare that the Veda is the law of God, 
revealed and introduced for our rule and guidance. 
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As queries 3rd, 4th, and sth, are in fact one query, I repeat 
them as they stand and make one reply : “Is God with or without 
attributes ? If God is destitute of all attributes, then how can a rule 
of right and wrong be recognized ? If you say that God is destitute 
of all attributes, then what is 1h.e difference between your principles 
and those of an atiieist ?" I reply : The Vedanta, does not ascribe to 
God any power or attribute according to the human notion of properties 
or modes being attached or subordinate to their substance, such as 
the faculty of vision, or of wisdom, compassion, anger, &c., in rational 
animals. Because these properties are sometimes found among the 
hunian race in full operation, and again ceasing to operate, as if th^ 
were quite extinct; because the power of one of these attributes is 
often impeded by the operation of another; and because the object 
in which they exist, depends upon special members of the body, such 
as the eyes, brain, heart, &c., for the exercise of vision, wisdom, 
compassion, &c. 

In consideration of the incompatibility of such defects with the 
perfection of the divine nature, the Vedanta declares the very identity 
of God to be the substitute of the perfection of all the attributes 
necessary for the creation and support of the universe, and for intro- 
ducing revelation among men, without representing tiiese attributes 
as separate properties, depended upon by the Deity, in creating and 
ruling the world. Hence the Vedanta confesses the impossibility 
of any perfect knowledge of the Divine nature, although to adapt 
itself to the understanding of beginners in the study of theology, it 
often ascribes to God such attributes as are held excdlent among the 
human species; as trutii, mercy, justice, &c. See again the same 
translation. “The Veda having at ^t explained the Supreme Being 
by different epithets, begins with the word Atha or now, and de- 
clares, that all descriptions whidi have been used to describe the 
Supreme Being are imperfect (ideal), because he (the Divine Being) 
by no means can be described.” 

Now, unbiassed readers will judge, which of these two opinions 
is the more consistent with reascm and divine revelation, to wit, the 
denying of properties to God according to the human notion of qua- 
lities in objects, as done by the Vedanta ; or the equalising of the 
number oi Gods, or persons under a Godhead, with the number of 
the supposed principal qualities bdonging to the Ddty (namely 
Creation, Redemption, and Sanctification) as practised by thi^ querist 
and his fdlow-bdkivers, who have provided themselves with a God 
the Father, for the work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption 
and a God tiie Holy C^iost, for sanctification. 
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I do not wonder, that our religious principles are coiiiparetl 
with those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are 
so gross, that he can consider God, as having been born* and 
circumcisedf, as having grown| and been subject to parental authority ,§ 
as eating and drinking,|| and even as dying^ and as having been 
totally annihilated (though for three days only, the period intervening 
from the crucifixion of Christ to his resurrection); nor can it give 
me any concern, if a person, labouring under such extravagant 
fancies, should, at tiie same time, insinuate atheism against us, since 
he must thereby only expose himself to the derision of the discerning 
public. 

As to his sixth' and seventh queries, viz., “Do not wicked 
“actions proceed in this world from the depravity of mankind ?” 7th. 
“By what penance can that guilt be eaq>iated, which men contract 
by the practice of wickedness?” I beg to observe, that a desire of 
indulging the appetites and of gratifying the passions is, by nature, 
common to man with the other animals. But the Vedas, coinciding 
with the natural desire of social intercourse implanted in the human 
constitution, as the original cause of sympathy** with others, require 
of men to moderate those appetites and regulate those passions, in a 
manner calculated to preserve the peace and comfort of society, and 
secure their future happiness ; so that mankind may maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit by one 
another. For each person to indulge without restraint all the 
appetites and passions, w'ould be destructive of the harmony of society, 
which mankind is naturally demons to preserve. These sentiments 
are contained in the following passage's of the same translation of the 
Vedanta, viz., "A command over our passions and over the external 
“senses of the body, and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be 
“indispensable in the mind’s approximation to God. They should, 
“therdore, be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously 
“and subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being.” 

In the constant internal struggles between this desire of indul- 
gence, always working powerfully upon the mind, and the social 
inclination, displayed in various modes, according to the difference 
of circumstances, of habits, and of education, some yield often to 
the passions. In that case the only means of attaining an ultimate 


*Luke II. T. tLuke II. 21. {Luke 11. 40. 

fLuke n. 61. IlMatth. XL 10. fMwk XIV. 34. 

**Even birds and beasts qrmpathise with their associates of the opposite sex 
and with their young, in proportion to the extent of their desire for social 
eigoyment. 
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victory over them is nucere repentance and solemn meditation, which 
occasion mental disquiet and anxiety forming tiie punishment of sin ; 
and which are calculated to prevent future surrenders to the passions 
on similar occasions. The sin which mankind contracts against God, 
by the practice of wickedness, is believed by us to be expiated by 
these penances, and not,, as supposed by the querist, by the blood of 
a son of man or son of God, who never participated in otu: transgressions. 

His last query is, “Will mankind at last be certainly raised and 
judged? and will they suffer or enjoy according to their works or 
not? In reply to which I beg to observe, that the Vedanta does not 
confine the reward or punishment of good or evil works to the state 
after death, much less to a particular day of judgment ; but it reveals 
positively, that a man suffers or enjoys, according to his evil or good 
deeds, frequently even in this world, — a doctrine which is not, I tiiink, 
at variance with the first part of the Christian Bible. See lie above 
translation. “From devotion to God all the desired consequences 
proceed” (meaning of course in this world also). "He, who has no 
faith in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods” (properly 
faking grand objects). 

In conclusion, he makes some other insinuations against the 
Vedanta ; one of which is, that it declares the mind to be God ; and 
consequently that those who adhere to this religion, niust follow their 
natural propensities, and the suggestions of their own minds merely, 
not the revealed authority of God. I therefore quote these lines 
found in that very translation, from which Ihe querist draws this 
conclusion, and leave the public to judge, whether he is not entirdy 
deprived, even of common sense, by rooted idigious prejudice, in 
examining the writii^ of others, t^t are not persuaded to tbink 
exactly like him and his fellow believers, viz., “The Vedas not only 
“call Ihe celestial representations deities ; but also, in many instances, 
“give this divine epithet to the mind, diet, void space, quadrupeds, 
“animals and daves ; — But neither any of the celestial gods nor any 
“existing creature can be considered the Lord of the universe, because 
“the third Chapter of the Ved.anta explains, lhat by these appdlations 
“of the Veda, which denote the diffusive spirit of ^e Supreme Being 
“equally over all creatures, by means of extendon, his omnipresence 
“is establidied.” “Because the Veda declares the performance of 
“these rules to be the cause of the mind’s purifiaOion and its faith 
“in God.” 

If notwithstanding these explanations offered by the Vedanta, 
the querist persists in his attempt to stigmatise the Veda, and thus 
argue, that any being declared by the Veda to be God, though figura^ 
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tivd.y, should be considered as God in realily, by the followers of tliut 
system, I would refer him to his own Bible, which in the same 
figurative sense applies the term “God” to the prophets and tlic 
chiefs of Israd, and identifies God with abstract properties, such as 
love, &c. ; and I then ask the querist, whether he admits them to be 
real Gods and offers his wordiip to them ? and whether he be a follower 
of die dictates of the powerful passion of love in its most unlimited 
sense? 

His second insinuation is this, that the Vedanta does not foibid 
the wordiip of gods and goddesses ; and how then can the unity of 
God be inferred from that work ? I reply : The Supreme Being is 
represented throughout the whole Vedanta System as the only object 
of true adoration, of which the queiist will be convinced, if he refers 
to the following passages of the same translation, viz., "The worship 
“authorised by all the Vedas is of one nature : as Ihe direction for 
“the worship of the only Supreme Being is invariably found in every 
“part of the Veda. The following passages of the Veda affirm that 
"God is the sole object of worship, viz., ‘Adore God alone’ ‘Know 
“God alone’.” With regard to the suggestions about the wor^p 
of other objects besides the Deity, the following explanation is given 
in the Vedanta. “These, as well as several other texts of the same 
“nature, are not real commands, but only direct those, (for instance 
"idiots) who are unfortunately incapable of adoring the invisible 
“Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any visible thing, rather 
“than allow them to remain idle." 

In replying, as above, to all the “Christian’s” queries and 
insinuations, I have confirmed my quotations to the translations of 
the abridgment of the Vedanta — an essay of 21 pages — ^to which the 
querist referred in his prefatory lines ; so that my readers may perceive 
that had the queiist read only that small work, divesting himself of 
religious prejudice, he would not have needed to put those questions. 
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Reasons of a Hindoo for rejecting the doctrines of Christianity 

The querist then proceeds to direct personality, maintaining 
that, in common with Rammohun Roy, there are individuals in England, 
who regard the mind, as God, and surrender themselves entirdy to its 
suggestions ; since they reedve, he allies, only such portions of the 
Bible as suit their convenience and reject the rest ; and he confidently 
pronounces the doctrines which Rammohun Roy inculcates to be otf 
atheistical. As these individuals must be better qualified than I can 
be to vindicate themselves from the charge of perverting the Scriptures, 
I need say nothing on this subject. I cannot, however, totally pass 
over the charge of atheism against the doctrines which I, in common 
with my friend, inculcate ; and therefore beg to be allowed to make 
in tHs instance a few observations which may lead my readers to enter 
upon an impartial investigation and to compare the rdigious opinions 
which the followers of the Vedanta maintain with those that the querist 
and his fellow Christians prdess. 

The querist probably means, that these individuals reject or 
misinterpret that portion of the Bible which relates to the Trinity 
and the atonement of Christ, both considered by the querist and his 
fdlow-bdieveis as the essential prindples of Christianity. I have 
consequently attentivdy read the Bible of Christians ; but to my great 
astonishment, I have been unable to find any explanation of the Trinity 
in that book. I have therefore directed my attention to their creed 
and some of the works of celebrated Christian writers, in the former 
of which I fiml the Triune God thus explained : 

"The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God ; 
"and yet there are not three Gods but one God." I shall therefore 
submit to the querist and his fellow-bdievers cases exactly parallel 
to this doctrine, as differently, viewed by learned Christians, and ask 
him whether hn can ever i>ersuade himsdf to admit tiidr posdbility ? — 
1 st. John is homo or a man, James is homo at a man, and Jacob is 
homo at a man, and yet there are not three homines or men but one 
man. 2nd. At the time when the whde human race, as stated in 
the Christian Scriptures, consisted of only three persons, it might have 
been, in like manner, asserted, lhat, "Adam is homo (or a person). Eve 
"is homo (or a person) and Cain is homo (or a person) ; bnt there are 
"not three homines (or persons) bnt oim person," the three bdng in- 
cluded under the abstnKt notion of mankind. 3zd. The father is 
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sacerdos (or a priest), the son is saurdos (or a priest) and the grandson 
is sacerdos (or a priest), and yet there are not three- sacerdotes (or 
priests) but one priest under an abstract notion of the "priesthood.*' 
4th. Wisdom is qualitas (or a quality), power is qualitas (or a quality) 
and love is qualitas (or a quality) and yet there are not tluee qualitates 
(or qualities) but one quality. 5th. Creation is opus (or a work), 
Redemption is opus (or a work). Sanctification is opus (or a work), 
and yet there are not three opera or works, but one work. 

1 regret that notwithstanding very great mental exertions, I ani 
unable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These missionary gentlemen have come out to this country in 
the expectation, that grown men should first give up the use of their 
external senses, and should profess seriously, that although the Father 
is ONE God and the Son is one God and the Holy Ghost is one God, 
yet that the number of God does not exceed one — a doctrine which 
although unintelligible to others, having been imbibed by these pious 
men with their mothers’ milk, is of course as familiar to them as the 
idea of the animation of the stony goddess "Kali" is to an idolatrous 
Hindoo, by whom it has, in like manner, been acquired in his infancy. 

A man does not, under various circumstances, always refuse to 
believe things that are beyond his comprdiension ,* but he will find it 
very hard, if not utterly imposnble, to believe what is diametric ally 
opposite to his senses, to his experience, to the uniform course of 
nature, and to the first axioms of reason : to wit, that there is first 
the Father-Deity, who is distinctly and by himself God, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent, that there is secondly the Son-Deity, 
who is distinctly and by himself God omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present, and that there is thirdly the Holy Ghost Deity, (in the neuter 
gender) which is distinctly and by itself God, omnipotent, omniscient, 
and ornnipresent, yet in defiance of the immutable principles of mathe- 
matical science, t^t these Deities amount to no more than one. 

Exclusive of the writings of the ancient and modem Popish 
Theologists and those of Dissenters from the Episcopal creed, I find, 
to my still greater surprise, in the works of some celebrated Giristi'ui 
writers, who are held as the most distingai^ed members of the Church 
of EiTf^nd, the most palpably contradictory explanation given of this 
Trinity, some of which I here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop Seeker main- 
tain that the Trinity consists of three distinct, indepen^t, and equal 
persons constituting one and the same God; thus r^resenting the 
Father, the Son and Holy Ghost as three distinct substances under one 
Godhead. 
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2 ndly. Dr. Wallis was an advocate for the Sabdlian hypothesis, 
and probably Archbishop Tillotson, holding that three persons in the 
Trinity are only three modes or rdations, which tiie Deity beats to 
his creatures, — ^thus declaring tiie Fatiier, ^e Son, and the Holy Ghost 
to be three qualities, existing of course in the abstract notion of the 
God-head, whidi exists only in our imagination. 

3 rdly. Bi^op Pearson, as well as Bishop Bull, and Dr. Owen 
suppose the Father to be an undmived and essential essence and the 
Son to have received every thing by communication from God Ihe 
Father. " There can be but one person,” (says Bishop Pearson), 
“ori^nally of himsdf, subsisting in that infinite Being, because a plurality 
“of more persons so subsisting would necessarily infer a multiplicity 
“of Gods.” "The Son possessed” (says he,) “the whole nature by 
"communication not by participation and in such vray that he was as 
“really God as the father.” i.e., this third explanation contradicts the 
first with regard to the original ddty of the second and third persons, 
and is entirely opposed to the second «planation. 

4 thly. Bishop Buigess supposes the three persons of the Deity to 
make one God, but does not allow that these persons ate three beings, 
urging that “Ihe Scriptures declare ^t there is but only one God. — 
“The same Scriptures declare that there are three omnipresent persons ; 
“but there cannot be two omniqtresent beings; therefore the three om- 
“nipresent persona can be only one God.” Accordii^ to this hypothesis, 
the Trinity is made up of ^ee persons, each of which is not a bmng, 
i.e., of thme nonentities. 

5thly. In the system of Dr. Thomas Burnet, the Father is held 
to be a self-existent Being, the Son, and the Holy Ghost dependent ; 
and he thinks that divine perfections and wortiiip may be ascribed 
to each ; which somewhat resembles the Arian Creed. 

6th. Mr. Baxter d^hes the tiiree divine Persons to be Wisdom, 
Power, and Dove and illustrates his meaning by the vital power, 
intellect and will in the soul of man, i.e., he compares the three persons 
with qualities — an (^nion which resembles what was maintained by 
Sabellius and his followers. 

Tthly. Bishop Gastrell says “The three names of God the Father, 
"Son, and Holy Ghost must, denote a three-fold difference or distinc- 
“tion bdonging to God, but such as is consistent with tiie unity and 
“simplicity of the divine nature, for eadi of these includes the whole 
“idea of God. and something morp. So far as they express the nature 
“of Gc4i they all adequately and exactly signify the same. It is the 
Vadditienal .signification, which snakes all the distinctimi between 
“them,’’ Ds.,. according to Bishop .OasttcU, “the Father indudes the 
as 
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''whole idea of God and somethtng mono ; tiw son includes tiie whole 
"idea of God and something more ; tbe Holy Ghost includes tiie Whole 
"idea of God and something more : ivhile altogether, liie Father, 
"tiie Son, and the Holy Ghost make one entire God, and no more." 
Here this learned prelate introduce; a new axiom, viz*, tiiat a part 
is greater than, or at least, equal to the whole. 

Sthly. According to Mr. Howe’s theory, there are three distinct, 
intelligent hypostaSes, each having a distinct, intelligent nature, united 
in some inexplicable manner so as to make one God in somewhat 
the same way as the corporeal, sensitive, and intellectual faculties 
are united to form one man, i.e., he gives us to understand that the 
Godhead is something more tiian the Father, tiie Son and the H0I3' 
Ghost in tiie same manner as a complete man is something more than 
the corporeal, sensitive and intellectual faculties. 

gtiily. Dr. Sherlpck says, "The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
"are as reaJly distinct Persons as Peter, James, and' John, each of 
"which is God. We most allow each Person to be a God. These 
"three infinite minds are distinguidied, just as three created minds 
"are, by sdf-consdoiisness. And by mutual consckmsness, each 
"person of these has the wAoh wisdom, power and goodness of the 
"other two,” i.e,, this dhdne sets forth system of perfect polytheism ; 
but does not, like the others, offn any apdogy for it. 

lothly. Dr. Heber, the . psesent Bishop oi Calcutta, maintains 
that the second and third persons in the Trinity are no othm than the 
ang^ Michael and Gabrid. It was the Second Verson, who conversed 
with Moses from Monnt Siaai, and. the third person, who constituted 
the Jewish Shddnah. 

The theory of the Godhead p roposed by tins {dous and learned 
prelate, althong^ it is at variance with the opfamms of several otiier 
divines, must yet be gratifying to PBndoo Theolegjans,. who have long 
cherished the doctrine of the Meten^qrdiosis, or tlw transmigration 
of spirits frmn one body to another. Since, the bdief in the Second 
Person of the Godhead, mi^nally a mere spirit, taldng at one time, 
according to this theory, the form of an Angel (Ifichael) and after-* 
wards assuming the body of Man (Jesus Christ) by means of natural 
birth, which was effected, as is said, by the Virgin Maty and the angel 
Gabrid— countenances the doctrine of the migtation of tpirits from 
the bodies of superior to those of inferior creatures. 

Are not these explanations of the Trinity, {pven by the persons 
most versed in the Scriptures, sufficient to puzde any man, if not drive 
him to htheism ? Supposing a Hindu or a Mussalman was ready and 
willing to embrace the Christian faith, would he not sincerdy repdit 
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of his ra^ess, as soon as he discovered that the accounts of the essence 
of the Christian rdigion, given by the principal persons of the Church, 
are as opposite to each other as the west is to the east ? Would he hot 
be utterly astonished at the idea, that a nation who are so celebrated 
for their progress in the arts and sciences, for the enjoyment of political 
and civil liberty, and for their freedom of inquiry and discussion, idiould 
neglect tilieir religious faith so much as to allow it still to stand upon 
the monstrously absurd basis of popery?* 

I myself, however, am not surprised at the many contradictory 
accounts they have given of the Trinity ; because when the building 
is the mere creature of fancy, it is not to be expected that its architects 
should well agree in their description of its form and proportions. Nor 
do I wonder at this faitii being forsaken by a great number of intelligent 
European gentlemen, whom the orthodox are fond of stigmatizing 
as Infidels, since it appears to me, that any person endowed yrith a 
moderate share of common sense, not entirely perverted by early 
prejudices thrust upon him in the hdpless infancy of his mind, must 
be able to tear off the parti-coloured vdl of sophistry from the face of 
this Creed and discover its real monstrosity. 

Instead of stigmatizing those Gentiemen, the Mistionaries ou^bt, 
I tiiink, to have tiianked them gratefully, forthe safe standing of the 
frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, mnce it is the indifference of 
a great number of learned Europeans about the religion which they £rom 
policy profess, accompanied with the tngoted adherence to ChrMianity 
impoWupona considerable portion of men of the middling class, which, 
and which alone, has been hitherto the cause of the security of a faitii 
contradictory to common sense and opposed to the evidence of the 
senses, in a nation so highly exalted by its literature. 

^me well-meaning Christians plausibly argue, tiiat, whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity be reasonable, or not,— what does it signify, tiiis 
being a mere matter of speculation, — ^if the practical parts of Christumity 
and its religious observances are salutary? 

In the first place I wish to know, whether the Missionaries preach 
the practical parts of Christianity separatdy from the doctrine of the 
Trinity and that of tiie atonement, or whether, on the contrary, they do 
not consider these doctrines to the fundamental principles of the 
Christian Faith, so that, no man can possibly benefit by the practical 


*By a nfennoe to the Hfartories of the aaoient Oteeke end Romaaa and to 

those of Cbnngis in**" ofluis, the leaders may be oonvinoed that truth 
and true leUgion do not always aooompany wealth, power and oonqnas^ hi^ 
names or lo^ palaoes. 
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parts of Christianity, unless he is enabled to pervert his senses, so far 
as to bdieve in the truth of these doctrines 2 If the latter be the case, 
these well-meanii^ persons, will, I trust excuse the rejection of Christ- 
ianity by the grown up natives of India, in consideration of the great 
difficulty or rather impossibility every one must encounter who attempts 
to enforce belief upon himself or upon others. 

In the second place I take the liberty of asking these well-meaning 
Gentlemen, whether it is a matter of speculation to believe one to be 
three and three to be one ? Whether it is a matter of opinion to bring our- 
selves to believe that a perfect man is perfect God, or in other words, that 
a complete man is not a man ? Whether it is a matter of speculation 
to be convinced that an object confined to a small portion of the Earth 
comprehends literally aU the fulness of the Deity bodily, and spreads 
over the whole universe ? Is it also a matter of speculation that God 
whom Christians and their Scripture represent as mere spirit and as the 
author of the universe, was of the very seed of the Jewish Patriarch 
Abraham and of the Jewish King David ? If these be matters of opinion, 
what then are matters grossly repugnant to reason and contrary to fact ? 
The almighty and eternal Being (according to these Christian theologians) 
was born, grew to manhood, suffered and died a shameM death. Does 
this signify nothing ? Does it signify nothing to degrade our faculties 
and give up the use of our senses, while we are viewing the visible object 
of nature ? If we do so in one thing, why not do it in another ? If we 
set out on this irrational career, where are we to stop ? May we not 
from the example set in Theology, lay aside the use of reason in otlier 
sciences also, and thereby impede the progress of knowledge and 
introduce incalculable evils into the world ? 1 therefore hope that these 
Gentlemen will, after more mature consideration, discover the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the idea of a Mangod or Godman to be unnatural and 
pr^nant with absurdity, and not a mere innocent speculation. 

If British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach Chris- 
tianity to the natives of India, they ought for the glory of their nation, 
holding so conspicuous a place among the people of t^ East, and also 
for the sake of their own characters as a Literary Body, to confine their 
instructions to the practical parts of Christianity, keq>ing entirely out 
of view the doctrine of the Trinity and the idea of a two or tiureefold 
nature of God and Man, or God, Man and Angel, which are, to say thc^ 
least, very much calculated to lower the reputation of Britons both 
as a learned and as a religious people. 

It is characteristic of protestant writers to expose to ridicule any 
other system of religion which thty disapprove. For some, of 

their eminent writers have proceeded so far in attacking the doctrine of 
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Tiansttbstantiation maintained by tbe Catholics, as to apply to the bread 
which the Catholics consider as the real fle^ of Christ, the epithet 
Panarius Dtits or "Breaden God,” &c. 

Now I only beg to be allowed on this occasion to ask Protestant 
Gentlemen, who think themselves justified in believing that a human 
body was, by supernatural power, in a literal sense filled with all the 
fulness of the Godhead, how they can object so violently to the opinion 
entertained by the Catholics that a piece of bread by the same super- 
natural power b filled with divine spirit ? And if ttey can apply to 
Catholics the term "Worshippers of a Breaden God,” how can the 
professors of the Trinity disapprove of the terms "Wor^ippers of a 
Fle^y God, or Jew God” being applied to themselves. 

Whoever, in fact is unable to perceive the wide distinction between 
supreme and eternal, Beii^ and a kdpless mortal man, must surdy 
confess, if endowed with tire faculty of reason, that he had grossly 
abused it in contemplating the nature .of the deity. The immense 
distance between the human and divine nature caimot be diminished 
by the efforts of any mortal ; and therefore whoever accepts man, 
dead or alive, fox his god, voluntarily sinks himsdf to the same tm- 
fathomable distance below the level of one of the human species. 
Should he then presume to claim the rank of man, he would thereby 
equalize his nature with that of his God and be justly 6hargeable with 
gross inconsistency. Indeed 1 do not see what can prevent his feUow 
believers, or man-worshippeis, from accusing him of blasphemy— in 
xnaking tumself equal with God ; or how rational men can avoid 
viewing him as the victim of early prejudices— however many sciences 
he may have stmtied, however many books he may have written, 
whatever titles of learning may have been bestowed upon him and 
with whatever contempt he may affect to regard the genuine Brahmanical 
religion. I say, the genuine Brahmanical religion, taught, by the Vedas, 
as interpreted by the inspired Manu, not the popular system of worship 
adopted by the multitude. If a Christian were to insist on considering 
the latter with all its corruptions as the standard of Hindooism, then 
a Hindoo would also be justified in taking as the standard of Christianity, 
the systmn of religion which almost universally prevailed in Europe 
previous to tiie fifteenth century of the Christian Era, and which is 
still followed by the majority of Christians (namely. Catholics, Greeks, 
Armenians) with all its idols, crucifixes. Saints, miracles, pecuniary 
absolutions frmn sins, trinity, transubstantiation, relics, holy water, 
and other idolatrous machinery. 

With regard to the doctrine of the atonement, we axe given to 
undeirtand by Christians, that God Ure Father having been offended 
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by the tian^essions of the homao race, resolved (though against the 
suggestion of his luercy) that he would not forgive them unless some 
adequate sacrifice were off^ed to him, so that his justice should not 
be disregarded through tiie influence of his mercy. Upon this resolution 
on the part of God the Father, God the Son having great compassion 
towards men guilty of sins unto death, took upon himself the human 
nature and offered to God the Father his own life as an adequate atone- 
ment, and thereby reconciled to the Father Deity as many men as would 
believe in the offer of his blood for the remission of sin. 

The Missionary Gentlemen hereby maintain, that although God 
the Father, God the vSon, and God the Holy Ghost w*ete equally merciful 
and just and equally averse to sin; yet the Father having a strict regard 
to the preservation of the balance of power between Mercy and Justice, 
did not suffer his Mercy to violate Justice, and insisted, that the sins of 
men should not be forgiven unless a human sacrifice were made to him. 
But the Son bting more under the influence of mercy and totally regard- 
less of justice, condescended to assume the human nature and to bear 
the puidshment of their sin. Thus by offering himself as a sacrifice, 
he washed away their transgressions with his blood, without expecting 
any sacrifice to be made to him, for the satisfaction of his Justice ; 
wMe God the Holy Ghost, again, took no part whatever in the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, either as the Satisfier or the Satisfied, and remained 
quite neutral. Hence, is it not evident, that God the Father is more 
strict about the observance of Justice than God the Son ? and that God 
the Father was less liable to the influence of Mercy than God the Son ? 
and that God the Holy Ghost manifested neither Mercy nor Justice in 
tiie sacrificial atonement ? Do not these drcumstances completely over- 
throw the doctrine which these Gentlemen preach, viz., that God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are eqtudly just and merciful ? 

Secondly. They ascribe to God the attribute of justice according 
to the human notion of that attribute, i.e., as a just judge can never 
be so influenced by his mercy as to forgive a man guilty of capital crimes, 
without upon him the punishment of death ; so God never 

can violate justice tiirough the influence of his mercy in forgiving sins 
unto death, without inflicting extreme punishment. Supposing, then, 
for the of argument, that divine justice can be viewed according 
to the standard of the notion of justice, I ask whether it is consis- 

tent with the human notion of justice to rdease millions of men each 
guilty of sins unto death, after inflicting death upon another person, 
(whether God or man) who never participated in their sins, even though 
i:ha*. person had voluntarily proposed to unbrace death ? or whether 
it is not a great violation of justice, , according to the hunuui notion of 
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it, to put an innocent person to a painful death {or tilie tranagressions 
of others, notwithstanding he, in his human capacity, manifested very 
great rductance to that death, as is admitted in the account of the life 
of Jesus Christ in Matthew, Ch. XXVI, 37—39- 

Thirdly. Sins are of two kinds, that is, sins against God merely, 
and sins against God and man, such as tiheft, robbery, dec^tion, &c. 
I therefore widi to know whether it is not an entire disregard of justice, 
according to the human notion, that the sins committed against one 
person should be forgiven by another, without his consent to such 
pardon ? Whether it is not an infringement of justice on the part of 
God the Son, according to the human notion of justice, to wasb away 
with his blood the sins of theft, robbery, or murder committed by one 
man against others, and to disregard their individual sufferit^s ? But 
if Christians really imagine that true believers in the vicarious sacrifice 
of Christ have their past sins as well against God as against man, washed 
away by his blood, are they not estremely presumptuous and culpable 
in inflicting punishment upon their fellow Christians for any crime 
they may have committed, knowing that atonement has already been 
made for it by the blood of their God, which was shed on the cross ? 
Yet we every day see Christians inflict on one another severe punish- 
ment, for the sins committed by them, notwithstanding tiie remission 
their sins through their faith in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 

Fourthly. These Gentlemen believe, that the Son washes away 
the sins of those who place their faith in his vicarious sacrifice, and 
not of men in general. This shews that the act of pardonk^ the sins 
of men by God the Son, proceed from a reciprocal consideration, and 
not from his infinite mercy towards mankind. As according to this 
doctrine, millions of inhabitants of remote coimtries, islands and 
mountains, who never heard even the name of Christianity, have died 
in sin, ever since the time of the vicarious sacrifice offer^ by Christ, 
without having it in tiieir power to enter into the necessary bargain 
for the forgiveness of theix sins by offerii^, in return, their faith in 
the atonement made by Christ. But those who have been bom in 
countries where they could readily acquire this faith, while they rely 
upon the possession of this as ^e means of purchasing their own 
salvation, inconsistently condemn such of their fellow-Christiaas as 
hope to be saved through a virtuous life and sincere repentance, 
accusing them of presumption and sdf-sufficieucy in pretending to 
be saved by such merits. , Yet it is evident that the former who boast 
of their faith, ate the persons really guilty of ptide and sdf-sufficieaicy, 
since for this single merit of theirs, they tiling themsdves fully entitled 
to salvation ; and at the same time tiu^ contemn and . deprecate the 
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merits of others, who nevertheless consider that both faitii and good 
works proceed from the grace of Cod. 

These Gentlemen are apt to find fault with and ascribe un- 
reasonableness to every other system of religion, shutting entirely 
their eyes upon the total want of reason and rationality in the faith 
which they themsdves profess and preach. For, is there any notion 
more unreasonable and conducive to immoral practices than the idea, 
that God has blood, and that that blood is offered by God to reconcile 
to God such men as, at any time during their lives, place faith in that 
blood of God, however guilty these men may be of offending God and 
injuring tiieir fellow-creatures. 

As to their attempts at the converting of Hindoos to the Christian 
Faith, these Teachers of strange doctrines may now have been convin- 
ced by eicperience, after the exertions of a quarter of a century, that 
no grown up native of -India possessed of common sense and common 
honesty, will ever be persuaded to believe in Iheir sdf-contradictory 
Creed, and that their religious efforts will be unavailiug, unless they 
adopt, or be enabled to adopt, some unfair means for the promotion 
of Christianity. Since the Hindoo population in Bengal, from the cir- 
cumstances of their early marriages, and their continual residence either 
at home or at an inconsiderable distance from their birth-place, and from 
the enjoyment of local comfort under the peaceful sway of the Britirii 
nation, ^ been increasing with uncommon rapidity, and as they are, 
at the same time, prohibited from foreign trade by their religious preju- 
dices, prevented from entering into the military service, owing to their 
hatntual aversion to war, and do not now, as in former times, receive 
gifts of lands free from assessments which tended much to encourage 
an idle life, many families have already become very indigent and a greater 
number must, sooner or later, be reduced to poverty. It is therefore 
more than probable, that the most weak and needy among them may 
be induced, by the hope of worldly advantages, to sell their conscience 
and their religion, in the same manner as a great many Israelites have 
been persuaded to profess Christianity, by the severe policy, adopted 
towards Jews on the one hand, and the encouragement to apostatize, 
hdd out on the other, by Societies established in Europe for their 
conversion. 

1 riiall now, in a few words, for the information of the Missionary 
Gentlemen, lay down out religious creed. In conformity with the 
Precq>t8 of our ancient rdigion, contained in the Holy Vedanta, 
tboagh disregarded by the generality of modems, we look up to One 
Being as the animating and regulating principle of tiie whole callective 
body of the universe, and as the origin of all individual souls which 
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in a manner somewhat similar, vivify and govern their particular bodies ; 
and we reject Idolatry in every form and under whatsoever vdl of 
sophistry it may be practised, either in adoration of an arti< 
ficial, a natural, or an imaginary object. The divine homage which 
we offer, consists solely in the practice of Daya or benevolence towards 
each other, and not in a fanciful faith or in certain motions of the feet, 
l^s, arms, head, tongue or other bodily organs, in pulpit or before a 
temple. Among other objects, in our solemn devotion, we frequently 
offer up our humble thania to God, for the blessings of British Rule 
in India and sincerely pray, that it may continue in its beneficent 
operation for centuries to come. 

SHIVUPRUSAD SURMA.* 

Caixutta, November 15, 1823. 


* The Beja’e Pandit, under wheae name he brought out this Magaaine- 
RammofauA was fimd of «dng paandongmia— Sp, 

*5 



ANSWER OF A HINDOO 


TO THB QUBSTON 

“WHY DO YOU KREQtJENT A UNITARIAN 
PLACE OF WORSHIP INSTEAD OF 
THE NUMEROUSLY ATTENDED 
ESTABLISHED CHURCHES ?“ 




ANSWBR OF A HINDOO 


To the question, “Why do you frequent a Unitarian pla£e of 
worriiip, instead of the numerouriy attended established Churches?'’ 

I. Because the prayers read, worriiip offered, and sermons 
preached in the Unitarian place of worsihip remind me of the infinitely 
wise Ruler of this infinite universe, without ascribing to him as Church- 
men do, fellow-creatots or co>operators equal in power and other 
attributes. My plain understanding, tiiough it can comprehend the 
idea of feflow-creatures, is incapable of forming a notion of one or 
more fellow-creators each equally possessed of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. 

II. Because Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching constantly 
put me in mind of tire beneficial design kept in view by the wise and 
benevolent Author of all, in organizing the members of the animal 
body, such as bones, veins, vessels, limbs, &c., and in prq>aring the 
manifold necessaries of life for our maintenance, as proofs of his grat- 
uitous blessing and free grace ; while in those Churches he is declared 
to have refused mercy and salvation to mankind uatil- innocent blood 
was offered him to appease his wrath. 

HI. Because the Unitarian mode of worriiip exhibits how that 
infinite and Supreme author has derignedly stationed the heavenly 
bodies, in systematic cirder, capable of producing and nouririiing all 
the animal and vegetable objects under his divine control ; while in 
those Churches that infinite being is represented as occupying a small 
space in this limited world, lyii^ In a still smaller space in the womb 
of a virgin, subject to the control of his parents, though for a season, 
and daily performmg the various animal functions. 

IV. Because I fed already weary of the doctrine of “Man.-God“ 
or “God-Man*** fiequently ihculcsted by the Brahmans, in pursuance 
of tiieir corrupt traditions : the same doctrine of Man-God, though 
preached by another body of priests better dressed, better provided 
for and eminentiy devated by virtue of conquest cannot effectually 
tend to exdte my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 

V. Benuse I have eqttessed my disgust, when 1 heard from the 
Brahmans the incredible story tiiat God appeared in the form of a 
party-coloured kite, to accompliab certain putposm* While I maintain 
the same reveitnce for Divine Being, I must ,be excused b Jieving a 
similar doctrine hdd forth in those OuirChes, as to the appearance of 

• Msao, DiMalMyai BaoM^ Ae.; 
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God, on another ocrasion, in the bodily sdiape of a dove. I wonder 
to observe, that from a denial oi the existence of’ God some are stig- 
matised with the term athdst ; while others are h^^hly respected, though 
tiiey do not scruple, under the tiiidd of rdi^on, to bring the Deity into 
ridicule, by representing him in the foim even (rf a common bM. 

VI. Because having been tau|^t in the schools, where the doctrine 
of the Incarnations of a two-fold or even of a three-fold^ nature has been 
solemnly, preached, I perceive no novelty in the idea of a two-fold nature, 
divine and human, as entertained and expremed in those Giuxch^. 

VII» Because in those Churdies, the Holy Ghost is represented 
as the 'very God and not as the rniraculous power of tiie Deity, at the 
same time that the langu^e applkd there to this person the God- 
head ; such as "tiie was found 'with diild of the Holy Ghost,” ”The 
Holy Ghost tiudl come upon thee”t . fully corresponds to the words and 
ideas used for the deity in the. western and eastern heathen mythologies, 
and consequently must be offensive to the feelings of those who ascribe 
to Ood purity and perfection. 

ym. Because the doctrine of the trinity inculcated in those 
Chunhes, consistii^ of God the . Father, God tiie Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, is defensible on the plea of mystery ; while the Trinity 
preached to us by the Brahmans is- a presentation of the three prin- 
ciple attributes of the ddty in an all^orical sense, and does therefore 
deserve some momentary attention* The mind which rejects tire latter 
as a production of tiie fancy, cannot be reasonably ei^iected to adopt 
the former. 

IX. Because Unitarians reject polytiidsm and idolatry under 
every sophistical modificatioUi and thereby discountenance all the evil 
consequences resulting from them. 

X. Because Unitarians believe, profess, and inculcate the doc- 
trine of the diyine unity — a doctrine which I find firmly maintained 
both by the Christian Scriptures and tqr our most ancient writings 
commoniy called tiie Vedas. 

Such-are.my reasons -for attending the Unitarian {dace of worship 
instead oi the established Churchw. 

CHUNDRU-SBnKBUR DEV.^ 


mined nature of maUi lien* and CM. 
tine Virgin:]faqr. 

ilhis Inot "bow the eignatore of Chaodra Shekliur Dev, a dieoipls of 
Banuadmiii but, aa lAr. Adam informed Dr. Ttiokmmaa in a latter, dated 
Jaaoaiy 18> 18M, it wae entirdy Bammolmn’e own oompoaUbm.'* 2^. Dj/t 
and LAm c$ Baia Bammak m Boif, by Ifim (MIet, p. 80. 




TRANSLATION 


OF A 

SUNSKRIT TRACT 

OM 

DIFFEREHT MODB8 OF WORSHIP 

BY A FRIEND OF TBS ADTHOR 


CAI^CUTTA 




ADVERTISEJIENT 

A small tract in Sanskrit with a translation into Bengalee has of 
late been published by a Hindoo Theologian, Sivaprasad Sarma, on 
the subject of modes of worship with or without images. Having 
found it to eidiibit views of the Hindoo xdigion somewhat different from 
those which are commonly entertained by Europeans, I have prepared 
a translation of it into Englirii with some explanatory notes, which I 
b^ to submit to the Ei^Elish reader. 


Calcutta, i 8 th January, 1825. 



TRANSI^ATION OF A SANSKRIT TRACT 

ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP* 


Query 

In some Sastxas many authorities are found enjoinmg worriiip by 
means of idols ; in others are passages dissuading from such worship. 
Doubts haring hence arisen, may the learned be pleased to remove them? 

(Signed) Ramdhan Stmna. 


Rsfey 

In answer to the subject of this query the decision which ie given, 
in riie essence dt all the Sastras (tire Bhagavata), by that great and wor- 
riiipful Saint (Vyasa) who had a thorough kuoadedge of all the Vedas, 
seems sufficimit to remove these doubts entirely. It is as follows 
(according to the gloss of Sridhata) : “Man shall wordiip me the Doid 
of the Universe by means of an image or any other form, doting the inter- 
vals of leisure from the performance ot the ritual observances prescribed 
for riie class to which he belongs, until he becomes oonsckms tiiat I dwdl 
in all beings." The worshipful and revered Sridhata commenting upon 
this text, adds here : — "This verse shews that worriiip bymeana of an 
"idol or any other form is not absolutely useless, and that as long as 
"a man is subjected to worship by means of idols, he is also subjected 
"to perform the ritual observances prescribed to his own class." This 
passage limits the period of idol worship and explains what practices 
are its necessary accompaniments. 

Vyasa, then proceeds : — ^"Further, man, by (harity to the needy, 
"by honour to others, by friendship, and by an equal regard to aU, 
"direct his worship to me who, by residing in the heart, dwell in all 
"living creatures, "f 


*“It (the tnot) WM written in Sanekrit by Bammohun Roy under the name 
of S hiv iqirn e ad Shunna, and it waa teanalated into,I!ii^iah, with Bnglfah annota* 
rionn IV Bammohnn tua under Uw name ri 'A JWend of the anthorV’ The 
I4fe and Letters ef Baja Rammohm Bog, by Miaa Ocdlet, p. 74. . 

tSpiritual Devotion is of two Unde. The first oonaMa in medi t a t fan oh the 
■onl being of divine origin. A omtinuanoe of auoh meditation ia believed to have 
a my to leaeue the aonl firam aO *««««•»» {Minga and paeeionn and therehy 
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Vyasa continues in six and a half verses beginning with the follow- 
ing verse, "Animate- objects arc jireferable to inanimate,"' &c. ; and ending 
with the following sentence, "He to whom these four duties are prescribed 
"in the above text shall, mentally, do reverence and profess much res- 
pect to all creatures, according to the different degrees of their visible 
"excelltfures.” He (Vyasa) then concludes : — ^Man ^11 respect them 
*‘by observing that the aU-powerful Lord is in the heart watching over 
"the soul."* Hence the author himsdf explains that the observance 
of "an equal regard to all" creatures directed in the above verse is in refer- 
ence to their being equally related to the divine Spirit and not in refer- 
ence to their qualities or identities. 

It tbllows therefore that passages enjoining wortiiip by means of 
fcmns, and passages dissuading from such worship, should be separately 
applied to those, who entertain those different sentiments, f 

■■ ■ — 

the 8oal is ultimately brought to its original divine perfection for surpassing both 
hamim search and description. This is the state which is commonly called 
iJworptkipaC. Tbs devotees who adhere to this mode of devotion being supposed 
natinally ino^iable of conunittuig any moral or social crime, are not subjected 
to the precepts or prohibitions found in the Sastras. 

The second khid of devotion ocmsistB in believing that the Deity is possessed 
of an the^attributea of perfection such as omnipresence, omnipotence, Ac., and 
the individual sentient soul is, in its present state of material connection, 
sqMrate firom,^and dependent on, the Deity. Besides, the practice of charity, 
ftd., as mentioned in this text are enjoined on the performers of this mode of 
de^on as their rriigious duties. This plass of devotees enjoy, after death, 
eternal beatitude in the highest heaven, as existences separate from the deity and 
from each other, while worshippers by means of forms, as the Vedanta aJUrms, 
enjoy oOly temporary bliss. 

‘From what I have notioed as to the two kinds of notions entertained res- 
peetipg spiritual devotion, the reader will perceive the reason why a teacher of 
spiritual knowledge sometimes is justified in speaking of the Deity in the first 
person^ in reference to the assumed divine nature of his soul, although in the samo 
discourse, he again- treats of Qod in the third person, in reference to the present 
sepiuated and subordinate state of the soul. 

*VlVo birds, co-habitant and co-essential, reside unitedly in one tree which 
if ihe body. One of them {the soul) consumes the variously ' tasted fruits of its 
actknis : Imt the other (Ood) without partaking of them, witnesses aU events.*^ 
Mundakopaniehadf dt. the 8rd. 

*'(M as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures is styled the 
operator in the heart.” Mundaka the second. Section the find. 

fUnder the Christian dispensation, worship throu^ matter seems un- 
authorised ; John oh : IV. e. fil : ”The hour oometh when ye riiall, neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father, &o.” fiS ; ”But tlie 
hour cometh and now is, whoa the true worriiippers shall worship the Father in 
Spirit and in truth.” Ae, i although in the Judaieal religion such worship was 
sanotioned, as appears from the Books of Leviticus and others, and even fromi 
the ateve ^uot^ verses of the Goqiel of John, 
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ADVERTISEBIENT 

My object in publidiing tins tract ia to leconunwid those to whom 
it is addressed, to avoid using harsh or abusive language iuthdr rdigious 
intefcourse with Bnropeaa Missionaries, either reqwctiqg them or the 
objects of their worship, however much this may be countenanced 
by t]ie of some of these Gentlemen. 


P. K. T. 



HUMBLE SUGGESTIONS* 


Th(^ who firmly believe on the authority of the Vedas, that "God 
is one otdy without an equal," and that "He cannot be known either 
"through the medium of language, thought, or vision : how can he be 
"known except as existing, the origin and support of the universe ?" — 
and who endeavour to regulate their conduct by the following precept, 
"He who is desirous of eternal fiappiness should regard another as he 
“regards himself, and the happiness and misery of another as his own," 
ought to manifest the warmest affection towards such of their own 
countrymen as maintain the same faith and practice, even although 
they have not all studied the Vedas for themselves, but have professed 
a belief in God only through an acquaintance with their general design. 
Many among the ten classes of Sannyasis, and all the followers of Guru 
Nanak, of Dadu, and of Kabir, as well as of Santa, &c., profess tiie 
religious sentiments abovementioned. It is our unquestionable duty 
invariably to treat them as brethren. Not doubt should be entertained 
of their future salvation, merely because Idiey receive instructions, and 
practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect. For Yajnavalkya, 
with a reference to those who cannot dng the Hymns of the Vedas, has 
said, "The divine hymns Rik, Gotha, Panika, and Dakshabihito, should 
be sung ; because by their constant use man attains supreme beatitude." 
"He who is skilled in playing on the lute (vina), who is intimately acquaim 
ted MUth the various tones and harmonies, and who is able to beat time 
in music, will enter without difficulty upon the road of salvation." 
Again the Siva Dharma as quoted by Ra^unandana, says,"He is reputed 
a Guru who according to the capacity of his disciple instructs him in 
Sanskrit whether pure or corrupt, in the current language of the country, 
or by any other means." 

Amongst foreigners, those Europeans who believe God to be in 
every sense on£, and.wordiip Him ai,ohb in spirit, and who extend 
their benevolence to man as the highest service to God, should be regarded 
by us with affection, on the ground of the object of their worship being 
tte same as* ours. We ^ould feel no reluctance to co-operate with 
them in rdi^ous matters, merely because they consider Jesus Christ 
as the Messenger of God and their Spiritual Teacher; for oneness in the 
object of worship and sameness of religious practice should produce 
attachment between the woidiippers. 


*Of this troot, M of aoue offier pseudonymous ones, Baja Bammohun Boy 
was the real aathor,>-ED. 
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Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be God him- 
sdf, and conceive him to be possessed of a particular form, and mainfatin 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one God, should not be treated in an 
unfriendly manner. On the contrary, we ^ould act towards them in 
the same maimer as we act towards those of our countrymen who, with- 
out forming any external image, meditate upom Rama and other supposed 
incarnations, and bdieve in their unity. 

Again, those amongst Europeans who believing Jesus Christ to be 
the Supreme Bmng moreover construct various images of him, should 
not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to act toward those 
Europeans in the same manner as we act towards such as believe Rama, 
&c., to be incarnations of God, and form external images of them. 
For the religious principle of the two last-mentioned sects of foreigners 
are one and the same with those of the two similar sects among Hindoos, 
although they are clothed in a different garb. 

When any belongii^ to the second and third classes of Europeans 
endeavour to make converts of us, the bdievers in the only living and 
true God, even then we should feel no resentment towards them, but 
rather compassion, on account of their blindness to the errors into 
which they themselves have fallen : since it is almost impossible, as 
every day’s experience teaches us, for men, when possessed of wealth 
and power, to perceive their own defects. 



APPENDIX* 


Sbvskai, of my frimids having e^tessed a vndi to be possessed of 
c(q>ies of my Translation of the Vedas, and dontroversies with those 
Brahmans who are advocates for idolatry, I have collected for republi- 
cation snch of those tracts as I could find, either among my own papers 
or those of my friends who happened to have brought them from India, 
and now offer them to the public in thdr original form. 

I fed induced to set forth here, briefiy, the substance of these 
writings, ‘to facilitate the comprehension, of their purport, as being 
foreign to the generality of European readers. The Vedas (or properly 
speaking, the spiritual parts of them) uniformly declare, '^t man is 
prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce the object or objects of his 
veneration and worship (though admitted to be unlmown) to tangible 
forms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed excellent according 
to his own notions : whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its origin, 
and perverts the true course of the intdlect to vain fandes. These 
authorities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a ddty after 
human imagination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches 
towards the surrounding objects, viewed either collectivdy or indivi- 
dually, bearing in mind thdr regular, wise and wonderful combinations 
and arrangements, since such researches cannot fail, tiiey affirm, to 
lead an unbiassed mind to a notion of a Supreme Existence, who so 
sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is everywhere traced through 
the universe. The same Vedas represent rites and eternal wordiip 
addressed to the planets and dementary objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to defied heroes, as intended for persons of mean 
capacity ; but enjoin spiritual devotion, as already described, bene- 
volence, and self-control, as the only means of securing bliss. 

RAMMOHUN ROY 

London, July 23, 1832. 

P. 8. — ^In all ttie following Tcanalatimis, ezoept the Oena Upaoishad, the 
mode of spelling Sanskrit wow in TEnglish, adopted hy Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, 
has bsen observed. 

*niis lintrodaotion inpears in the IVanslation of several prinripal Bboks, 
Passages, and Texts of the Veda, andof aomeoontrovecsial works on Brahmnidoal 
Ihaology which Banunofaun Boy puUUwd in London in 18SS.— Ed. 
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^Ttut Select Conmiittee of the House of Comnons which wss 
appointed in February, 1831, and re-appointed in June to consider tiie 
renewal of the Company's Charter, invited Raja ttntnpinhmi Roy to 
appear before it. He declined iJiis request, but tendered his evidence 
in the form of successive "Communications to the Board of Control," 
which besides duly appearing in the Blue Books were publidied by him 
in a sejwate volume, entitled Exposition of the practical operation of 
^ Jif^icial and Revenue Systems of India, etc. We have omitted the 
map which the author annexed to this volume. — ^B d. 



PREIylMINARY REMARKS 


India, anciently called the ''Bharata Varsha*'* after the name 
of a monarch called '‘Bharata^f is bounded on. its south by the sea ; 
on the east partly by this sea, and partly by ranges of mountains 
separating it from the ancient China, or rather the countries now 
called Assam, Cassay and Arracan ; on the north by a lofty and ex- 
tensive chain of mountains which divides it from Tibet ; and on the 
west partly by ranges of mountains, separating India from the ancient 
Persia, and extending towards the Western Sea, above the mouth of 
the Indus, and partly by this sea itself. It lies between the 8th and 
35th degrees of north latitude, and the 67th and 93rd degrees of east 
longitude.^ 

Wide tracts of this empire were formerly niled by different in- 
dividual princes, who, though politically independent of, and hostile 
to each other, a^ered to the same reli^ous principles, and commonly 
observed the leading rites and ceremonies taught in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, whether more or less refined. These tracts of land are separated 


*"Vanha’* implies a large tract of continent, cutoff from other countries by 
natural boundaries, riioh as oceans, mountams, or extensive deserts. 

t“Bharata” a humane and powerful prince, supposed to have qxrung from 
the **Indu-Van9u'* or the lumar race. 

tThe boundary mountains are interrupted on the - east between 90” and 
01” E. and lat. 26^ and 27” N. Hence the countries to the east of the Brahmapatia» 
as Assam, Ava, Siam, Ac., as far as 102” £. long, are by some authors CQnaidiMedaa 
part of India, though beyond its natural limits ; and by Europe^ writers usually 
called **lndia beyond the Qangw.” There, relics of Sanskrit literature, and re- 
mains of Hindu temples are still found. Other ancient writers, however, eon- 
sidered these countries as attached to China» the inhabitants having greater 
resemblance to the Chinese in features. 

The western boundary mountains are in like manner broken at long* 
70” East, and at lat. 34” North. Consequently the countries beyond that natural 
limit, su^ as Cabul and Candahar, are supposM by some to be included in lndia» 
and by others in Persia. But many Hindu antiqmties still exist there to oorro* 
borate the former notiom^Not only the northern boundary mountains of Tndiai 
but also those mountains which form the eastem and western limits of it»are by the 
ancient writers on India, termed Himalaya, and considered branches of t^ great 
ol]^, ‘*ln the north direction is situatM the prince of mountains, the immortal 
Himalaya’ which immersing , both in the eastem and western seas, stands on earth 
as a standard of measure (or fine of demaroation)’\---Kalidasa. 
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from each other by rivets, or hills, or sogmethnes by imaginary lines of 
demarcation. 

The part styled “the civilized,'' in the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, consists of two large divisions.* 

The first is called "the civilized and sacred land” ;+ which, ex- 
tending from the banks of the Indus at 34° north and east, in a 
south-easterly direction, along the foot of the Himalaya mountains 
as far as 26''30 north and 87*’30 east, lies between this line and the 
northern limits of the Vindhya range, which runs from 22” north and 
73° east, to 25° north and 87'’30 east, through Rajmahal, Behar, Benares, 
the Provinces of Allahabad, and of Malwa, along the north side of the 
Nerbudda, almost to the west coast of India. The second division is 
named merely “the civilized land,” and is situated between the eastern 
and western coasts, terminating towards the east at the mouth of the 
Gaiq^, about 22” north, and 87‘'30 east, and on the west towards the 
mouth of the Indus, at nearly 22” north, and 72‘'30, east, comprehend- 
ing the large province of Oujrat. 

The countries situated beyond the lirnits of the civilized lands, 
as above described, whether mountains, valleys, or low lands, though 
mdnded within the Bharata Varriia, are declared to have been chiefly 
inhabited by Mkchchhas, or barbarians, and were therefore called bar- 
barous countries.} 

In consequence of the multiplied divisions and sub-divisions of 
the land into separate and independent kingdoms, under the authority 


*MaDU, the most aadeat authority, thus deBnes their limits. “The lands 
lying as ftr as ttie eastern sad as for as the western oceans, and between the moun- 
tain* just mentioned (Himalaya and Viiulhys) ate known to the wtM by the name 
“Aryavarta’* or the land inhabited by reqpeoteble people." Ch. U, v. 22. 

In his trandation of this passage. Sir William Janet, by omitting to refer 
to the oommentaiy, which substitutes the copulative SanaUt particle “Oha" for 
has tnualated t^ passage : “As for as the eastern and as for as ^ 
western oceans, between the two mountehis just mentioned, lies the tract which 
the wise have »«"«<> Amvarta.” This rendered the description obscute, if not 
wholly unintelligible { sinoe the countries lying between these two ranges of 
mountains, are scarcely situated between the eastern and western seas. 

fBeeauae this division ineludes within H tiie tract which is called the Sacred 
fiMMi, sHoated to the north of Delhi, thus described by Uanu : "Between the two 
dhrine tivecs Saraswati and Driahadwati, lies the tract of land which the sages 
have named Brahmavarta, beeause it was frequented by gods.” 

tA country, where the distinction of the four classes (Brahman, Kahatriya, 
Vaishya, aitd Sudra) is not observed, is known as 'Mhehehha Deta’ or “barbarous 
country," as quoted by Baghiinandana. 
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of ntuneroiis princes hostile towards each other,* and owing to the 
successive introduction of a vast number of castes and sects, destroying 
every texture of social and political unity, tiie country, (or, properly 
speaking, such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign lands), was at 
different periods invaded, and brought under temporary subjection 
to foreign princes, celebrated for power and ambition. 

About goo years ago, the Mahommedan princes, advancing by 
the north-west, began to ravage and overrun the country ; and after 
continued efforts, during several centuries, they succeeded in conquer- 
ing the best parts of India. Their rule was transferred in succession 
from one dynasty of conquerors to another (Ghazni, Ghor, and Afghan), 
till 1525 of the Giristian era, when prince Babar, a descendant of 
Timur (or Tamerlane), in the fifth generation, established his throne 
in the centre of Hmdustan. His offspring (the Moghul dynasty) 
exercised the uncontrolled sovereignty of this empiref for nearly two 
centuries (with the exception of about sixteen years), under a variety 
of changes, according to the rise or decrease of their power. 

In the year 1712, tire star of the Moghul ascendancy inclined 
towards descent, and has innce gradually sunk below the horizon. 
The princes oftenet consulted their own personal comfort than the 
welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of their dynasty, 
rather than on sound policy and military valour. Not only their crowns, 
but their lives also, depended on the good will of the nobles, who vir- 
tually assumed independence of the sovereign power, and each sought 
his own individual aggrandisement. 

At present, all the southern and eastern, as well as several of the 
western provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen into the 
possession of the English. The army they employ^ chiefly consisted 
of the natives of India, a country into wUch the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way. Those territories were in fact transferred, to 
Briti^ possession from the rule of a number of the rebellious nobility. 
While the greatest part of the northern provinces beyond the river 


*Oowfu» the fiseUe state of Pecsib when niled by^ several independent 
princes, with the formidable power die enjoyed when consolidated under the em- 
pire of the 

Direct your attention to a still nearer country, I mean England : and 
compare the consequences formerly arising &om her ^vided resources, with her 
present state of elevation unckr tto subsisting union. 

tit may be oonaideced as consisting .of the following twenfy provinces t 
Delhi, Lahore, Caahmere» CMnil, Gandahar, Ajmere, Multan, Qujrat, Agra, Oudhl 
Allahabad, Behar, Bengal, Oriam, Mahrib, Khandeah, Berar, Aurangabad, Qoi. 
conda, Bejapoor. 
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Sutlej has fallen into the hands of Runjeet Siiigh, the chief of a tribe 
commonly called Sikhs. 

Akl^ the Second, present heir and representative of the imperial 
house of Timur, enjoys only the empty title of "King of Delhi,” with- 
out either royal prerogative or power. 

Runjeet Singh, sovereign of nurtii-westeiu India (consisting of 
Lahore, Multan, Cashmere, and Eastern Cabul), is considered highly 
gifted with prudence and moderation, and apparently inclined towards 
liberal principles; judicious in the discharge of public duties, and 
affable in private intercourse. The idea of constitutioiul government 
being entirely foreign to his mind, he has necessarily followed the same 
system of arbitrary rule which has been for ages prevailing in the 
country. The government he has established, although it be purely 
military, is nevertheless mild and conciliatory. 

With regard to the circumstances under which a body of res- 
pectable English merchants (commonly) known by the name of the 
Honourable East India Company) first obtained their Charter of Pri- 
vileges in 1600, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to carry on trade 
with the East Indies ; and with respect to the particulars of their 
success in procuring from the Emperor of Hindustan (Jahangir), and 
from several of his successors permission to establish commercial fac- 
tories, as well as the enjoyment of protection, and various privileges 
in that country; with relation further to their conquests, which com- 
mencing about the middle of the i8th century have extended over the 
greater part of India,— ccmquests principally owing to the dissensions 
and pusillanimous conduct of the native princes and chiefs, as well as 
to the ignorance existing in the East, of the modem improvements 
in the art of war, cmnbined with the powerful assistance ♦afforded to 
the Company by the naval and military forces of the crown of England, — 
I refer the reader to the modem histories of India,* such particulars 
and details being quite foreign to the object which 1 have for the present 
in view. 

The government of England, in the meantime, received frequent 
intimations of the questionable character of the means by which their 
acquisitions had been obtained and conquests achieved, and of the 


'Brhoe’s AniuJa ; AndjBnon’a Hiatofy of Ckxnmecoe in MoPheram’s Annals 1 
Sir Thomas Boo’s Jouiiial and Letten ; Baynal’s Bast and West Indies ; Qrme’s 
Bistoiioal ficagmeots, and on the Government and people of Hindoetan ; Dow’s 
History} Maloolm’s Sketoh of the political History of India} Dittos Oentral 
TnHi* ; and Mill’s Histoiy of British India. 
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abuse of pourer committed by the Company's servants,* who were sent 
out to India from time to time to rule the territory thus acquired ; and 
the impression in consequence was tiiat the immmise, or rather incal- 
culable, distance, between India and Euf^d, impeding intercourse 
between tiie natives of the two countries, and the absence of efficient 
local check on the exercise of power by tiie Company’s executive 
officers, as well as the hope of support from tiieir influential employers 
in Ei^iand, might lead many of them to neglect or violate their duties 
and bring reproach on the national character. Under these apprehen- 
sions the British Parliament in 1773, by 13th Geo. in, commonly 
called the Regulating Act, declared that all territorial acquisitions by 
conquest or treaty belong to the state, directed that all conespondence 
connected with their civil or military government should be submitted 
to the consideration of the Ministers ; and subsequentiy in 1784, (by 
act 24th Geo. III. cap. 25) a Board of Commissioners was establish 
by the crown as a control over the Bast India Company and tiie exe- 
cutive officers in India. The Board consists of a president, who usually 
has a seat in the British cabinet, and of several members, honorary 
and otherwise, with a secretary and other requisite, subordinate officers. 
This institution has answered the purpose as far regards subjects of a 
general nature. 

The system of rule introduced and acted on in India by the executive 
officers of th.e Company, previous to 1793, was of a mixed nature-^Kuxo- 
pean and Asiatic. The established usages of the country were for the 
most part adopted as the model of their conduct, in the discharge of 
political, revenue, and judicial functions, with modification at the dis- 
cretion of the local authority. In addition to the exercise of the sovereign 
power, power declared through policy to have been vested in them by the 
throne of Delhi, they continued to act in their commercial capacity with 
greater success than previous to their sovereignty, t Inconsiderationof the 
extensive territories acqtiited by the Company in different parts of India, 
they deemed it advisable to establish three governments at the three 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay : the two latter being since, 
7773, subordinate to the first in matters of a political nnture. 


*Tliey were generally rdatione and friends of the leading members of the 
company, twenty-four in number, called the “Diteotors,” first elected in 1709, 
and invested by the general body of the conqwny with the power of 
their territorial possessions in In^ as well as their commwee in the East and 
West. 

fThe monopoly of salt has noved an immense aouioe of revenue to them. 
Besides the factories of opium, riik, doth, Ao., have been established fai many 
places fhvourabty sitaated for commerce. 
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The Maiquis of Cornwallis, a straq^t-forwaxd honest statesman, 
assumed the reins of govemm»it in Bengal in 1786 * Jle succeeded 
not only in consolidatii^ the British power in its political relations 
in those remote regions, hut also in introducing, in 1793, material changes 
in every department, paiticulatly in the revenue and judicial systems. 
These dianges approximating to the institutions existing in England, 
are calculate to operate beneficially, if regularly reduced to practice. 

As my evidence respecting the government of India which will 
form the main body of the treatise gives a particular account of the 
practical operation of these systems, I refrain from a repetition of it 
in this place. 

From occasionally directing my studies to the subjects and events 
peculiarly connected with Europe, and from an attentive thou^ partial, 
practical observation in regard to some of them, 1 felt impressed with 
the idea, that in Europe literature was zealously encouraged and know- 
ledge widely diffused ; that mechanics were almost in a state of perfection, 
and politics in daily progress ; that moral duties were, on the whole, 
observed with exemplary propriety notwilhstanding the temptations 
incident to a state of.high and luxurious refinement ; and that religion 
was spreading, even amid scepticism and false philosophy. 

I was in consequence continually making efforts for a series of 
years, to visit tiie Western World, with a view to satisfy myself on 
those subjects by personal experience. I ultimately succeed in sur- 
mbunting the obrtacles to my purpose, principally of a domestic nature ; 
and having sailed from Calcutta on the 19th of November, 1830, 1 
arrived in England on the 8th of April following. The particulars of 
my voyage and travels will be found in a Journal whidi I intend to 
publish ; together with whatever has appeared to me most worthy of 
remark and record, in regard to the intelligeiice, riches and power, 
manners, customs, and especially the fmnale virtue and excellence 
existing in this country. 

The question of the renewal of the Hcmontable East India Company’s 
Charterf being then under the consideration of the Government, and 
various individuals connected with India having been examined as 
witnesses on the subject, the authorities wished me also, as a native 


*Siiu» the formation of the Board of CommiiNioDers for the affaim of India* 
the Croam haa ezeraiaed the right of aeleotion in regard to the Qovemor-General 
to be ncnninated by the Coatpauy. 

fThe Oonmaiqr’a Charter was last renewed by the Crown in 181 S, with 
certain modiflcationa, ftw a period of twen^ yeaia, and oonasqpently eqdrea in 
18 SS, unleaa previouSbr renewed. 
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of tiiat country^ to deliver my evidence ; which was, in consequence, 
given as in the following pages. 

Although it has been printed among the other minutes of evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, I deem 
it proper to publish it in a separate form, for the putpose of prefixing 
these preliminary explanations, and of accompanying it with notes 
and replies to remarks made thereony by persons* whose opinions are 
deserving of notice. 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON THIS 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF INDIA 


X. Question. Have ybu observed the operation of the Judicial 
System in India ? 

Answer. I have long turned my attention towards the subject, 
and possess a general acquaintance with the operation of that ^stem, 
more particularly from personal oqierience in the Bengal presidmicy, 
where I resided. 

2. Q. Do you think that the system hitherto acted upon is calculated 
to secure justice ? 

A. The judicial system established in 1793, by Lord Cornwallis, 
was certainly well adapted to the tituation of the country, and to the 
character of the people a^ well as of the Government, had ^re been 
a sufficient number of qualified Judges to discharge the judicial office, 
under a proper code of laws. 

3. Q. Explain particularly in what points you consider the practical 
operation of the syitem defective. 

A. In the want of a sufficient number of judges and magistrates, 
in the want of adequate qualification in many of them to discharge 
the duty in foreign languages, and in the want of a proper code of Idws, 
by which they might be easily guided. 

4. Q. Can you explain what evils result from the want of a greater 
number of judges ? 

A. 1st : The courts being necessarily few in number In comparison 
to the vast- territories under the Britirii role, many of the inhabitants 
are situated at so great a distance from them, that the poorer classes 
are in general unable to go and seek redress for any injury, particularly 
those who may be oppressed by their wealthier neighbours, possessing 
great local influence, andly : The business of the courts is so heavy 
that causes often accumulate to such an extent, that many are neces- 
sarily pending some years before they can be decided ; an evil which 
is aggravated by subs^nent appeals ftom one court to another, attended. 
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with further delay and increased expense. By this state of things 
wrong-doers are encouraged, and the innocent' and oppressed in the 
same proportion discoursed, and often reduced to despair, srdly : 
Such a mass of business transacted in foreign languages being too much 
for any one individual, even the ablest and best-intentioned judge, 
may be disheartened at seeing before him a. file of causes which 
he can hardly hope to overtake; and he may therefore be thus 
induced to transfer a great part of the business to his native 
officers, who are not responsible, and who are so meanly paid for 
their services, that they may be expected to consult their own 
interests. 

5. Q. WiU you inform ms what evils arise from the want of due 
qualification in the judges ? 

A. It is but justice to state tiiat many of the judicial officers 
of the company axe men of the highest talents, as well as of strict in- 
tegrity, and earnestly intent on doing justice. However, not being 
familiar with the laws of the pec^le over whom they are called to ad- 
minister justice by these laws, and the written proceedings of the court, 
answers, replies, rejoinders, evidence taken, and documents produced, 
being all couductkl in a language which is foreign to them, they must 
eitiier rely greatly on the interpretation of their native officers, or be 
guided by their own surmises or conjectures. In the one case, the 
cause will be decided by those who in point of rank and pay are so 
meanly situated, and who are not responsible to the government or 
public for the accuracy of the decision ; in the other case, a decision 
founded on conjecture must be very liable to error. Still, I am happy 
to observe that there ate some judicial officers, though very few in 
number, whose judgment and knowledge of the native languages axe 
such, that in cases which do not involve much intricacy and legal 
subtlety, they are able to form a correct decision independent of the 
natives around them. 

6. Q. Can you point out wLd obstructions to the administration 
of justice are produced 2|y the want of a better code of laws ? 

A. The regulations published from year to year by the local 
government since 1793, which serve as instructions to the courts, ate 
so voluminous, complicated, and in many instances, either too concise 
or too exuberant, that they axe generally consider^ not a dear and 
(tasy guide; and the Hindu and Mahommedan laws administered in 
conjunction with the above regulations, being q»ead over a gxeat 
number of different books of various and sometimes .doubtful autho- 
rity, the judges, as to law points, depend entirely on the interpretaticms 
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of their native lawyers, whose conflicting legal opinions have intro- 
duced great perplexity into the administration of justice. 

7. Q. Is there any other impediment to the fair administration of 
justice besides these you have stated ? 

A. I'he first obstacle to the administration of justice is, that 
its administrators and the persons among whom it is administered 
have no common langu^e. 2ndly, That owing partly to this cause 
and also in a great measure to the difference of manners, &c., the com- 
munication between these two parties is veiy limited ; in 
of which the judges can with the utmost difficulty acquire an adequate 
knowledge 01 the real nature of the grievances of the persons seekii^ 
redress, or of the real character and validity of the evidence, by which 
their claims are supported or opposed. 3rdly, That there is not the 
same relation betw'een the native pleaders and the judge as between 
the British bar and the bench. 4thly, The want of publicity owing 
to the absence of reports and of a public press, to take notice of the 
proceedings of the courts in the interior : consequently there is no 
superintendence of public opinion to watch whether the judges attend 
their courts once a day or once a week, or whether they attend to 
business six hours or one hour a day, or their mode of treating the 
parties, the witnesses, the native pleaders or law officers, and others 
attending the courts— as well as the principles on which they conduct 
their proceedings and regulate their decisions ; or whether in fact they 
investigate and decide the causes themselves, or leave the judicial 
business to their native officers and dependants. (In pointing out the 
importance of the fullest publicity being, afforded to judicial proceed- 
ings by means of the press, 1 have no reference to the question of a free 
press, for the discussion of local politics, a point on which I do not 
mean to touch). 5thly, The great prevalence of perjury, arising pqrtly 
from the frequency with which oaths are administered in the courts, 
having taken from them the awe with which they were formerly re- 
garded, partly from the judges being often unable to detect 
in a foreign langus^e, and to discriminate nicely the value of evidence 
amongst a people with whom they have in general so little communi- 
^tion ; and partly from the evidence being frequently taken, not by the 
judge himself but by his native officers (Amlahs), whose good ^ is 
often secured beforehand by both parties, so that they may not 
endeavour to detect their false evidence by a strict wayiitiatiny 
Under these circumstances the practice of perjury has grown so pre- 
valent that rile facts sworn to by the different parties in a suit are 
generaUy directly opposed to each other, so that it has become 
impossible to ascertain the trurii from their contradktory evidence. 
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6 thly, That the prevalence of perjury has again introduced the practice 
of forgery to such an extent as to render the administration of justice 
still more intricate and perplexing. Tthly, The vrant of due publicity 
being given to the regulations which stand at present in place of a code 
of laws. From their being very voluminous and expensive, the com- 
munity generally have not the means of purdiasing tihem ; nor have 
they a sufficient opportunity of consulting or copying them in the 
judicial and revenue t^ces where they are kept. As these are usually 
at a distance from tiie populous parts of the town, only professional 
persons or parties engaged in suits or official business are in tiie habit 
of attendii^ these offices. 8 thly, and lastly. Holding the proceedings 
in a language foreign to the judges, as well as to the parties and to the 
witnessesT 

8. Q. Jn what language are the proceedings of the courts conducted ? 

A. They are generally conducted in Persian, in irnitation of the 

former Muhammadan nilers, of whom this was tiie court language. 

9. Q. Are the judges, the parties, and the witrusses sufficiently well 
acquainted with that language to understand the proceedings readily? 

A I have already observed that it is foreign to all these parties. 
Some of the judges, and a very few among the parties, however, are 
conversant with that language. 

zo. Q. Would it he advantageous to substitute the English language 
in the courts, instead of the Persian ? 

A. The Engli^ language would have the advanti^e of being 
the vernacular laugus^e of the judges. With regard to the native 
inhabitants, it would no doubt, in the meantime, have the same dis* 
advantage as the Persian ; but its gradual introduction in the courts 
would still, notwithstanding, prove ultimately beneficial to them by 
promoting the stady of English. 

zt. Q. Does, the native bar assist tiie judge, and form a check on the 
amtracy of the decisions ? 

A. It is no doubt intended to answer this most useful purpose, 
and does so to some extent ; but, from the cause alluded to above 
(Ans. 7. No. 3), not to the extent that is necessary to secure the prin- 
ciples of justice. 

Z2. Q. Do the judges treat ths native pleaders with the consideration 
and respect due to their office ? 

A. They are not always treated in the inferior comts with the 
consideratidn due to their (^ce. 

Z3. Q. To what do you attribute it that the bar is not treated with 
respect? 

A. The native pleaders ate so unftmtunately situated from there 
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being such a gteat distance between them and the judges who belong 
to the rulers of the country, and from not being of the same profession, 
or of the same class as the judges, and having no prospect of promotion 
as English barristers have, that they are treated as an inferior caste of 
persons. 

14. Q. Do not the mUive judicial officers employed under the judge 
assist him in his proceedings? 

A. Of course they assist him, and that very materially. 

15. Q. Whai kind of assistance do they render to the judge? 

A. They read the proceedings, viz. bill (darkh’ast, or arzi), 
answers, replies, rejoinders, and other papers produced in the court ; 
they write the proceedings and depositions of the witnesses; and 
\'ery often, on account of the weight of business, the judge employs 
them to take the depositions of the witnesses ; sometimes they make 
abstracts of the depositions and other long papers, and lay them be- 
fore the judge for his decision. 

16. Q. Are they made responsible with the judge for the proceedings 
held? 

A. They are responsible to the judge, but not to the government 
or the public. 

17. Q. Are not the judges assisted also by Hindu and Muhammedan 
lawyers, appointed to act as interpreters of the law? 

A. They are : learned natives of this description being attached 
to the courts to give their (pinion on the Hindu and Muhammedan 
law points which may arise in any case. 

18. Q. Are natives of the country empowered to decide causes of any 
description? 

A. Yes : there are native Munsifs, or commissioners, for the 
decision of small debts ; and Sudd,er Ameens who are authorised to 
try causes under five hundred rupees, whether connected with landed 
or moveable pr<^>erty.. 

19. Q. Are they qualified to discharge ike duties entrusted to them ? 

A. Idany of them are foUy qualified; and if prc^r care can 
be taken in t^ selection, all the situations mi{^t be filled with well- 
qualified persons. 

20. Q. What is your opinion of the general character and conduct 
of the judges in (heir offidal capacity as such ? 

A. I am happy to state that in my hnmUe opmion the judicial 
branch of the service is at present almost pure ; and there are among 
the judicial servants of the Ccnnpany gentiemen of sndh distinguiihed 
talents, that from their natural aUlities, even wHhont the regular 
study of the law, they commit very few, if any, errors in the adminia- 
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tratioQ of justice. Others ate not so well gifted, and must therefore 
rely more on the representations of their native officers, and being free 
from any local check on their public conduct, their regularity, attention 
to business, and other judicial habits, are not equal to the wishes of 
their employers, nor calculated to give general satisfaction. 

21. Q. Do they borrow money to any extent from the natives? 

A. Formerly they borrowed to a great amount ; at present this 
practice is discouraged. 

22. Q. Why are the natives prevailed upon to lend to the judges, and 
other civilians, money to such an exteiU? 

A. Natives not having any hope of attaining direct consideration 
from the Government by their merits or exertions, are sometimes in- 
duced to accommodate &e civil servants with money, by the hope of 
securing their patronage for their friends and relatives, the judges and 
others having xnany situations directly or indirectly in their gift; 
sometimes by the hope of benefitii:^ by their friendly disposition when 
the natives have estates under their jurisdiction ; and sometimes to 
avoid incurring the hostility of the judge, who, by Regulation IX of 
1807, is empowered not only to imprison, but inflict corporal punish- 
ment, by his own authority under certain legal pretences on any native, 
whatever his req>ectability may be. 

23. Q. What is your opinion of the judicial character and conduct 
of the Hindu and Muhammedan lawyers attached to the courts? 

A. Among the Muhammedan lawyers I have met with some 
honest men. The Hindu lawyers are in general not well spoken of, 
and tiiey do not enjoy mudi of the confldence of the public. 

24. Q. What is your opinion of the official character and conduct 
of the subordinate native judicial officers? 

A. Considering the triflii^ salaries which they enjoy, from 10, 
20, 30, or 40 topees to xoo rupees a month (the last being the allowance 
of the head native officer only), and the expenses they must incur, in 
supporting some respectability of appearance, ben^ maintaining 
their- ffimilies ; (the keeping of a palankeen alone most cost the head- 
man a sum of between 20 and 30 rupees per month), and considering 
also the extent of the power which they must possess, from their situa- 
tums and duties as above e]q)lait(ed (Q. 15), and the immense sums 
involved in the issue of causes pending in the courts, it is not to be 
eiqwcted that the native officers, having such trifling salaries, at least 
many of tiiem, diould not avail themselves sometimes of their official 
infiiienoe, to promote their own interests. 

25. Q. What is your opinion of the professional character and conduct 
4 / the pleaders? 
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A. Mauy pleaders of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut are men of 
the highest respectability and legal knowledge, as the judges are very 
select in their appointment, and treat them in a way which makes 
them feel that they have a character to support. Those of the pro- 
vincial courts of appeal are also generally respectable, and competent 
to the discharge of their duties. In the Zillah courts some respectable 
pleaders may also be met with, but proper persons for that office are 
not always very carefully selected ; and in general, I may observe, 
that the pleaders are held in a state of too mu(di dependence by tiie 
judges, particularly in the inferior courts, which incapacitate 

them from standing up firmly in support of the rulse of the court 
26. Q. Is bribery and corruption ever practised in the judicial depart- 
ment, and to what extent? 

A. I have already intimated my opinion in the answer to 
Questions 20 and 24. 

27 and 28. Q. Have the respectable and intelligent native inhabitants 
generally confidence in the purity of the Company’s courts and the accuracy 
of their decisions : and have the native community confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the subordinate judicial ojficers ? 

A. Whilst such evils exist as I have above noticed, in my reply 
to Queries 5, 6, and 7, as well as to Queries 20 and 24, t^ req)ectable 
and intelligent native inhabitants cannot be expected to have confi- 
dence in the general operation of the judicial system. 

29. Q. Are the judges influenced in their decision by their native 
officers ? 

A. Those who are not well versed in the native languages, and 
in the Regulations of government, must necessarily be very much 
dependent on their native officers, as well as those who dislike to undeq^o 
the fatigue and restraint of business, which to Europeans is still more 
irksome in the sultry climate of £adia. 

30 Q. Can you suggest any mode of removing the several defects you 
have pointed out in the judicial system ? 

A. As European judges in India are not generally eipected to 
disdiarge judicial duties satisfactorily, independent of native assistano^ 
from not possessing a thorough knowledge of the languages, manners, 
customs, habits, and practices of the pe(q;>le, and as the natives who 
possess this knowledge have been long accustomed to subordination 
and indifferent treatment, and consequentiy have not the power of 
commanding re^ct from others, unless joined by Europeans, the 
only remedy which exists, is to combine the knowle^e and opuienoe 
of the native with the dignity and firmness of the Boropeaii. TUa 
principle has been virtually acted upon and reduced to practice shioe 
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1793, though in an inipexfect nianner, in the constitution of the courts 
circuit, in which the Mufti (native assessor), has a voice witii the 
judge in the decision of every cause, having a seat with him on the 
bench. This arrangement has tolerably well answered the purpose 
of government, which has not been able to devise a better system in 
a matter of such importance as the decision of questions of life and 
death, during the space of forty years though it has been continually 
altering the systems in other branches. It is my humble opinion, 
therefore, that the appointment of such native assessors should be 
reduced to a regular system in the civil courts. They should be ap- 
pointed by government for life, at the recommendation of the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut, whidi ^ould select them carefully, with a view to 
their character and qualifications, and allow them to hold their situa- 
tions during life and good behaviour, on a salary of from 300 to 400 
rupees per mensem. They should be responsible to the government 
as well as to the public for their decisions, in the same manner as the 
European judges, and correspond directly with the judicial secretary. 
A casting voice should be allowed to the European ju^e, in appointing 
the native officers, in case of difference of opinion ; the native assessor, 
however, having a right to record his dissent. These assessors should 
be selected out of those natives who have been already employed for 
a period of not less than five years as assessors (Mufti), lawyers (Zillah 
Court Maulavis), or as the head native officers in the judicial 
department.* 

Par. 2. This measure would remove the evils pointed out in the 
answers to Q. 5 and to Q. 7, Nos, x, a and 3, and also afford a partial 
remedy to the evils noticed in Nos. 5, 6 and 8 of Answer 7, as well as 
provide {gainst the evUs referred to in answer to Query 24. 

Par. 3. In order, however, to render the administration of 
justice efficient and as perfect as human efforts can make it, and to 
remove the posmbility of any undue influence which a native assessor 
nugbt attempt to exercise on the bench under a European judge of 
insufficient capacity, as well as to do away the vexatious delays and 
gcievous suffering att^iding appeals, it is necessary to have recourse 
to trial by jury, as being the only effectual check against corruption, 
whirii, from the force of inveterate habit, and the contagion of example, 
has becmne so notoriouriy prevalent in India. This measure would 
be an additional remedy to the evils mentioned in the reply to Query 


*Tlis native judioial offioen an generally veraed in Fenian, and therefSm 
Aepcooeedinge Utherto generally held in that Im g ini g ft would be to 
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5 and 7, Nos. i, 2. 3 and 5, 6, 8 and also in the replies to Query 4. Nos. 2 
and 3, as well as in Query 24. 

Pat. 4. With a \rie'W to remove the evils arising from want of 
publicity of the Regulations, as noticed in No. 7 of Answer to the 
Query 7, two or three cq>ies in each of the principal native languages 
used in that part of the country should be kept in a building in the 
l)opulous quarter of the town, under the charge of a keeper on a small 
salary, and all persons should be freely admitted to read and copy 
them at leisure from sunrise to sunset. The expense of this would 
not amount to two pounds a month for each station, and the benefits 
of it would be incalculable. 

Par. 5. In order to remedy the evils arisir^ from the distance 
of the courts as noticed at Question 4th Answer No. i, I beg to suggest 
as follows : The Sudder Ameens, or superior commissioners, for the 
decision of causes under 500 rupees, affecting moveable or immoveable 
property, are at present stationed at the same place where the zillah 
judge holds his court, and plaints are at first laid before -the judge, 
who turns them over to one of these commissioners at his own dis- 
cretion ; consequently they afford no remedy for the great: distance 
of the courts from many under their juxisdicton, as this often- embraces 
a circle of 60 or 80 miles. 1 therefore propose that these Sudder Ameens 
should be stationed at proportionate distances in different parts of 
the district, so that suitors may not have to travel far from their htnnes 
to file their bills and afterwards to seek and obtain justice ; and that 
one of the assistants of the- ju^e ^ould be stationed in a central 
position which mi^t enable him (without any additional charge to 
government as 1 shall hereafter show) to visit and personally superin- 
tend these Ameens, when the judge’s station is on or near the border 
of his district. If it is otherwise situated, one of the assistants pf the 
judge may remain at the head station with the judge, and superintend 
the conuni^ners nearest to him, while another assistant being stationed 
at an appropriate distance, may sufierintend those who axe more 
remotely situated from the first assistant. There-will thus be as -com- 
plete a check over them as under the present system,.and justice-win 
-be brought home to the doors of a great majority of- the inhabitahts 
of each district, since causes under 500 rupees are. exceedingly numerous 
iu every Zillah or City Ccmt. 

Par. 6. These assistants may, at the same time, be very Usefully 
employed in cheriring the dreadf^y inctearing crime of fmrgexy, by 
which the course of justice is now so very much impeded in the jucUcial 
courts. Written documents of a diametrically oj^MMite nature are, 
as is well known, constantly laid before these courts, and serve to con- 
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found justice and perplex a conscientious bench. Therefore under 
the proposed system of assistant jukes’ courts in two different quarters 
of a district, I would recommend, as liighly necessary and expedient 
to check materially the practice of forgery, that parties to any deed 
be required, in order to render the same valid, to produce it 
in open court before the nearest assistant judge, within a certain number 
of days from the time of its execution. This rule should apply* to all 
sorts of deeds, contracts and s^;reements regarding property above 
100 rupees in value, such as wills and bills of sale, &v., and money 
bonds for debts payable at a certain period beyond six months, and 
upon receiving a fee of from one to two rupees, according to its im> 
portance, the assistant judge, after ascertaining the identity of the 
parties in <^>en court, should immediately affix his signature as witness 
to the deed and retain a copy of the same in a book of record kept on 
purpose, duly authenticated and marked to prevent the possibility of 
interpohition, or any other species of hand. The sum above allowed 
as a fee on registering, with a small fixed charge per -page lor retaining 
a wpy, would be more than sufficient to remunerate any extra trouble 
attending the duty and the labour of transcribing. To induce the 
prc^ietors of land and other respectable persons to appear without 
reluctance in open court on such occasions, they should be invariably 
treated with the respect due to their rank. Further to encourage the 
public to have papers registered, and to satisfy the government that 
no improper delay takes place in registeiii^ them, as well as to prevent 
the copyists from extortii^ perquisites, a book should be kept in which 
the party presenting a paper should in open court enter a memorandum 
of ti« day and hour on which he presented it for registration, and of 
the day and hour when it was produced and returned to him. This 
system would materially remedy the evil referred to in answer to Q. 7, 
No. 6. 

Pax. 7. The assistant judges should also receive appeals from 
the Sudder Ameens, and try them in conjunction with a native assessor 
appointed by the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, on a salary spiallgr than 
that of the judges' assessor, that is, perhaps not exceeding aoo rupees 
a month. In the event of difference of opinion between the yafeaasnir 
and the assistan t judge on any case, it dioold be appealable to tiie 
Zillah judge, whose decision should be ; and as the Sudder 
are nowipaid from the duties on the stamps used and the fees received 
on the papers filed, so the assistant judges' assessor may be paid in the 

w. <. legtatering <rf deeds is authorised^ 

but left n the option of the partiee. 
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gflpn> manner from the fees and stamps imposed on tiie appeal causes. 

Par. 8. The assistant ju^e, thou^ not empowered to interfere 
with the police officers of the interior in the discharge of their duties, 
should notwithstanding be authorised to receive written complaints 
of any abuse of their power from persons who feel themselves opr- 
pressed by the police, and to forward the same to the head magistrate 
of the district for his investigation ; as very often the poor villagers 
or peasants are oppressed by the local police officers, but despair of 
any relief, from being unable to leave their homes and travel to a dis- 
tance to the station to seek redress. 

31. Q. Is trial hy jury (or any thing resembling it) resorted to at 
present in any case? 

A. The principle of juries under certain modifications has from 
the most remote periods been well understood in Idiis country under 
the name of Punchayet. 

32. Q. Whatisthcdifferencebetweenthe Jury system andthe Punchayet? 

A. The Punchayet exists on a very defective plan at present, 

because the jurors (members of the Punchayet) are^ not, regular in their 
meetings, have no power to ccnnpel the attendiance of witnesses, unless 
by appealing to the court ; they have no judge to pxeade at their meetings 
and direct their proceedings, and are not guarded in any manner from 
partiality or private influence. They are in fact at. present only, arbi- 
trators appointed by the court with consent of the parties in a cause^ 
each party nominating one arbitrator and the judge a third ; an^ some- 
times both parties agree to refer the decision of the case to one arbitrator. 

33. Q. Wly and when was the Punchayet system discouraged? 

A. It has not been totally discouraged, but rather placed on a 
different footing. In former days it was much more important in its 
functions. It was resorted to by parties at their own option, or by the 
heads of tribes, who assumed the right of investigation and decisi<m 
of differences ; or by the government, which handed over causes to a 
Punchayet. 

34. Q. Do you really think the (ntroductioH 0/ my system of Jury 
trial or PuncJu^ would he beneficial? 

A. Undoubtedly, as shewn by the 3rd Far. of my answer to 
Question 30. Since a Pundiayet composed of the inttiUgent and res- 
pectable inhabitants, under the direction of a European judge to preserve 
order, tmd a native judge to guard against any private influence, is the 
only tribunal which can estimate properly the wlude bearings of a case, 
with the validity the documentary evidence, and 1^ dunact^ the 
witnesses, who could have littie dianoe of imposing blse testimmy upcm 
such a tribunal; 
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35. Q. Do you think it would be acceptable to the inhabitants? 

A. As the Punchayet even iu its present very imperfect form 
is still practised by the inhabitants, it would without ioubt be much 
more so, were it reduced to a regular system, guarded bj' proper checks, 
and dignified by judicial forms, which would inspire the whole com- 
munity with higher respect and conlidtiice for this ancient institution. 
But whatever length its i)opularit>' may go, it is the only system by 
which the present -abuses consisting of perjury, forgery, and corruption 
can be removed. 

36. Q. Will you explain, in detail, the modification of the Punchayet- 
jury system which you think best suited to the circumstances of the country ? 

A. I am of opinion that the Punchayet system should be adopted 
in conjunction with the plan above stated. (Q. 30). It would be easy 
to adapt it to the object in view, without imjmsing any heavy duty 
on the respectable portion of the native conununity. Ttoee jurymen, 
or at most five, would, 1 conceive, answer the purpose as well as a greater 
number, and any zillah (district) could easily supply a list from which 
these might be taken without inconvenience. Three times the number 
required for sitting on a trial should be summoned, and the persons 
actually to serve should be taken by lot, so that neither the judges nor 
the parties may be able to know beforehand what persons will sit on 
the trial of a cause. The general list of jurymen should be as numerous 
as the circumstances of the city or zillah (district) will admit. It 
should be prepared by the European judge at the station, and altered 
and amended by him from time to time as may xem proper and re- 
quisite. He may easily select well qualified juries from respectable 
and intelligent natives known to be versed in judicial subjects, who 
reside in conMderable numbers at every station. A necessary con- 
comitant to the introduction of jurymen will be the sole use of the 
vernacular dialect of the place to the exclusion of the Persian language 
in proceedings. Publicity should be as much fostered as possible, 
and the jury should be kept apart and required to decide without 
separating, as in the Ei^di^ courts of law. In a trial thus conducted 
the resort to appeal will cease to be useful, and for the purposes of 
justice, need only be allowed whm% there is a difference of opinion 
betwixt the ben^ and the jury. For, where judge and jury are un- 
animous, an appeal would be more likely to produce injustice by 
vexatious expense and delay, than to rectify error on the part of the 
inferior court, and ought therefore to be prohibited. 

37* Q* ^ think the natives of the country qualified to discharge 
judicial functions of this nature, and from what class would you select 
the jurors? 
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A. They are assuredly qualified, as I observed before, in answer 
to Query 19, and the jurors at present may be judiciously selected 
from retired pleaders (wakils) and retired judicial officers, from scents 
employed by private individuals to attend the court (mukhtars) who 
are generally well qualified, and from the other intelligent and res- 
pectable inhabitants as above observed (Answer to Q. 30 and 36). To 
avoid any undue bias or partiality, both patties in a suit should have 
a right of objecting to any juiyman, who can be shewn to have an 
interest in the cause, or particular connection with either patty. 

38. Q. Do you think the natives competent and eligible to all judicial 
situations, or only subordinate ones? 

A. As many of them, even under . the present manifold dis- 
advantages, already disc.harge all the judicial functions, even the most 
arduous (see Q. 15), it will not be very difficult, I think, with proper 
management, to find qualified persons amongst the natives for any 
duty tliat may be assigned to ^em. Many, however, as in other 
countries, are only fit for subordinate situations. 

39. Q. What advantage do you conceive this Punchayet~jury system 
would possess over the judicial system now established? 

A. rirst, from the thorough knowledge of the native character 
possessed by such a tiibunal, and of tlie language of -the parties and 
witnesses, it rvould not be so liable to error in its decision. Secondly, 
the jury would be guarded from undue influence by the judge and his 
asse.ssors. Thirdly, it would guard the assessor from the use of undue 
influence. Fourthly, it would secure the dispatch of business, and the 
prevention of delay, and of the need of appeals. The checking of 
perjury and forgery may also reasonably be hoped from it, besides 
many other advantages already pointed out. 

40. Q. Are the provincial courts of appeal conducted on the same 
principles as the district courts to which you have referred? 

A. As they are presided over by gentlemen of more experience 
and longer residence in the country, these courts are generally con- 
ducted with greater regularity. 

41. Q. What is the nature of the differenu existing between them? 

A. Under the Bengal Presidency, in causes above 10,000 rupees, 

the action must be laid in the provincial court cA ajpeal, and may be 
decided by one judge. This court takes c(q;nizance also of any case of 
inferior amount below 10,000 rupees, which may be carried to it by appeal 
from the decision of or proceedings hdd by, the judge of the city or 
district court, and from these provincial appeal courts, ippeals can only 
be made to the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, the highest civil tribunal. 
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42. Q. Can you point out any defects in the Sudder Dewany AdawhU, 
and their remedies ? 

A. Government has always been very careful in its selection 
of judges fm: the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, both as regards their ability 
and integrity ; and they are fully competent to remove any defects which 
may exist in the court over which they preside. It is, however, highly 
desirable that judges of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut should have the 
power of issuit^ the writ of habeas corpus, on seeing sufficient grounds 
for the exercise of this peculiar power, according to the practice of the 
Ei^^lish courts. But when the person imprisoned is situated at a greater 
distance from the Sudder courts than fifty miles, the judges of this court, 
to save useless expense, might direct one of the circuit judges, on whom 
they could best rely, to investigate the case, and report to them. 

43. Q. What other duties are assigned to the judges of the provincial 
courts? 

A. They are a medium of communication between the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut and the inferior courts, and are also judges of circuit. 

44. Q. How many provincial courts are there ? 

A. There ate six provincial courts in the provinces attached 
to the Bengal Presidency, vis., that of Calcutta, Dhacca, Moorshedabad, 
Patna, Benares, and Bareilly. 

45. Q. Are not the judges of the provincial courts still judges of 
circuit ? 

A. Nd ; they were so formerly ; but about two years ago the 
local government transferred the duties of judges of circuit from them 
to the revenue commissioners. 

46. Q. Does any inconvenience arise from making the revenue commi- 
ssioners also judges of circuit ? 

A. Such an union of office is quite incompatible and injurious. 
The judge of circuit discharges duties of the highest importance, being 
invested with the power of life and death, and imprisonment during life 
in chains, the infliction of corporal punishment, and the confiscation 
of property. He is, besides, charged with the preservation of peace and 
good order in several extensive districts ; and it is morally impossible, 
therefore, that he can fulfil the expectation of Government and the public, 
if his attention be at the same time engrossed and distracted by political, 
cmumerdal, or revenue transactions. In criminal suits, moreover, he 
labours tinder a peculiar disadvantage, not being assisted by a bar 
composed of persons of liberal education, or by a body of honest, intelli* 
gent and independent jurors. The former often proves of essential ser- 
vice to the bench in the kii^s court, by able expositions of the law as 
applicable to every case, by great acuteness in cross-examining witnessess. 
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and in tiie detection of false evidence ; while the importance of the jury 
is universally acknowledged. 

Par. 2. Formerly, when the judges of the provincial courts of 
appeal did the duties of the circuit, one or two of them used to remain 
at the station, to attend to the necessary current business, while the 
others, (one, or sometimes two) were on circuit. But on the present 
system, the conunissioner of revenue being also judge of circuit, when 
he goes oii circuit, all references to him, by tire collectors under his 
jurisdiction, often remain unanswered, and the most important matters 
in the revenue business are entirely .suspended for months together. 
Although the former Mohammedan governments were subject to the 
charge of indifference about the admitiistration of justice, they yet 
perceived, the evils liable to arise from an onion of revenue and judicial 
duties. No judge or judicial officer empowered to try capital crimes 
(as Cazees or Muftis), was ever suffered to become a collector of revenue. 

Par. 3. The separation of these two offices has also been 
established by long practice under the British government, being one 
of the leading principles of the .system introduced by I<ord Cornwallis. 
Accordinj^y those young civilians who attached* themselves to the 
revenue line of the service, have advanced by successive steps in that 
line ; while those again who preferred the judicial, have been in h'ke 
manner continued and promoted through the different grades in that 
department of public duty. Therefore, by overturning this system, 
a gentle.man may now be appointed to discharge the highest judicial 
duties, who never before tried the most trivial cause ; and another to 
superintend the collectors of revenue, to whose duties he has been all 
his life a stranger. Mr. K. R. Barwell, Revenue Commissioner and 
Judge of Circuit of the 24-Pitrgtinuahs, Baraset, Jessore and Burrisal, 
is an example of the former case; and Mr. H. Braddon, Revenue 
Commissioner and Judge of Circuit of Burdwan, Jungul Muhal, and 
Hooghly, is an instance of the latter.* 

Par. 4. The remedy I beg to propose, without further expense 
attendii^ the establishment, is to separate the duties betw^n two 
distinct sets of officers, and double the jurisdiction of each. By this 
arrangement each gentleman discharging one class duties would 
find them more easy and simple, though the field embraced was. more 
extensive, and t|« expense would be the same as under the present 
system. 

Par. 5. The duties of judges and magistrates ue not so in- 
compatible as those of the judges of circuit apd the commissioners of 

•Vide ih« DiieotorieB oontaiiiiiig the list of ehril servants in BengsL 
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revenue ; but still separation of these duties is advisable on account 
of the great weight of the business in the Zillah and city courts. There- 
fore these two offices' (the office of judge and that of niagislrate) should 
be exercised by different individuals. However, the niagistratcs 
^ould assist the judges in the execution of their decrees or orden as 
they have hitherto done in those districts where the offices of judge 
and magistrate are separate. 

47. Q. What delay generally takes place in the decision oj causes? 

A. In the Zillah courts a cause may l)e pending on an average 

about two or three years ; in the courts of apjieal four or live years ; 
and in the Sudder Dewany Adawlut the same period. But if the inoperty 
in dispute amount to the value of about 50,000 rupees, so as to admit 
of an appeal to the king in council, the probable period of dela}' in the 
decision of such an appeal is better knimm to tl\e authorities here than 
to myself. 

48. Q. What is the cause of such delay ? 

A. It must be acknowledged that irregularity in attending the 
discharge of the judicial duties, and the want of pro])er discipline or 
control over the judicial officers are the main causes of obstruction 
in the dispatch of the judicial business ; and these daily growing evils 
in every branch of the judicial establishment have, in a greot measure, 
defeated the object which the government had in view in establishing 
it. For example, a bill of complaint written on stamp, tlic first paper 
in a suit, cannot easily be got on the Ale unless it be accompanied with 
some perquisite to the native recorder, whose duty it is to ascertain, 
'Arst, whether the sum in dispute correspond w'ith the value of the 
stamp, an act which may be accomplished in a minute 01 a week, just 
as it suits the inclination of the examiner. The case is the sanie with 
respect to the issuing of the summonses prepared by another native 
officer, to command the attendance of the person sued, either in person 
or by a pleader to put in his arrswer. Surrunonses, subpoenas, and 
tire processes of the provincial courts are issued against ittdividuals 
through the judge of the district in which they reside, and a certain 
period is always allowed for servirrg these processes ; but rreither arc 
the Zillah judges, whose time is otherwise fully occupied, punctual in 
observing those subordinate duties, nor does the higher court, which 
is occupied by other important business, take any early notice of the 
expiration of the time allowed for makirrg the return. The parties 
are therefore obliged to cultivate a friendly understanding not only 
with the officers of the provincial court, but also with those of the Zillah 
or city court. Whether the defendant attends immediately or lorg 
after the time allowed him, or whether he Ales his answer within the 
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regular prescribed, period, or a year afterwards, is treated as if practi^ 
cally immaterial. But delay unintentionally allowed to the parties 
in filling the requisite papers and in producing their documents and 
witnesses, is the too frequei\t source of great abuses ; as the opportunity 
thus afforded by delay is embraced to invent stories and forge docu- 
]ueuts in support of them, to procure false witnesses and to instruct 
them ill the manner that appears best calculated to serve the 'purposes 
in view. 

Par. 2 . Moreover, some of the j udges are very irregular in c aUing 
ou causes, choosing any day and any time that suits their convenience 
to occupy the bench singly. The pleaders, being natives of the country, 
have little or no influence over the conduct of the judges to prevent 
such irregularities, and dare not hint dissatisfaction. 

Par. 3. I would suggest, with a view to remove irregularities 
originating in a want of official control, without disregard to economy, 
that the head writer in each court be required to dischaige this duty 
with some extra remuneration for the same, and be made strictly res- 
ponsible under an adequate penalty, with proper sureties (or his conduct, 
liable, jointly with him, for any fine he may incur, by want of punctua- 
lity proved against him by either party, ou complaint to the judge of 
the court, or of a superior court, or to the judicial secretary. 

Par. 4. This superintendent or clerk of tiie papers ^oyld be' 
required to place ou the' file in open court bills of complaint as welllu 
answers and rqdies, &c., within the period prescribed in Regulation IV 
of 1793. These should not be admitted to the records after the time 
allowed, unless the judge, on motion publicly made, find sufficient 
reason for prolonging the i.>eriod, say a week or two in particular cases. 

Par. 5. The clerk of the papers should vigilantly watch that 
no delay takes place in issuing summonses, subpoenas, and other process 
of the court ; and that the day on which these are ordered to be issued, 
and the day ou which their return is expected ^ould be correctly re- 
gistered in a separate book kept on purpose. 

Par. 6. In case of neglect or wilful disobedience, the superinten- 
dent of the papers should immediately submit the circumstance to the 
notice of the judge. Should the neglect be on the part of the prose- 
cutor, the judge ought Immediately to pronounce nonsuit, and if on 
the part of the defendant, proceed ex parte without allowing the neg- 
lect to be remedied. Or if the judge do not attend to these rules, the 
clerk of the papers should be bound to report the circumstance to the 
superior court, or the judicial secretary on pain of forfeiting his situation. 
A separate register of the retoms shoidd also be kept, as well as a register 
shewing the time when the defendant's answer must be filedr-say one 
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xnouth from the day when the summonses are served, as is the case 
with equity suits in Calcutta; also shewing^ th^ hours* during which 
the judge may attend on public duty, and likewise his occasional ab- 
sence from court with the alleged cause thereof. The superintendent 
should transmit monthly a copy of each register, with his owrn remarks, 
to government through the secretary in the judicial department, for 
its particular attention to every breach of regularity there in mentioned. 

Par. 7. With a view to the same end, every 'person who chooses 
should have a right to be present during the trial of causes in any court : 
the courts, as is generally the case at present, should be so constructed 
as to afiEord facilities for a considerable number of persons hearing and 
witnessing the whole proceedings : any one who chose should be en- 
titled to make notes of the same and publish them, or cause them to 
be published, in any manner he may think proper for general informa- 
tion, subject to prosecution for intentional error or misrepresentation 
that might be judicially proved against him before a competent tribunal, 
and to incur such penalty as it might award. This measure would 
tend to remove the evil pointed out in answer to Query 7, No. 4. 

49. Q. What number of causes may be pending at ofte time, and un- 
disposed of in the district courts and courts of appeal ? 

A. This depends partly on the comparative degree of industiy 
and attention to business bestowed by the judicial officers, partly on 
the extent of the district, and amount of business within the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective courts. However the average number of causes 
pending may be ascertained b}^ a reference to the registers kept, which 
are not at present accessible to me. My impression is that in some 
districts they are very numerous. But to shew how much the vigi- 
lance and activity of a public officer may accomplish, even in so ex 
tensive a district as Hooghly, I may mention that there, under Mr. D. 
C. Smith, every case is decided in the course of four, five or six months. 
In the courts of appeal the causes pending are very numerous. Con- 
scientious and active as Mr. Smith is, he is often obliged, from the 
pressure of business, judicial and magisterial, to authorise his native 
judicial officers to take the depositions of witnesses in the civil suits. 

50. Q. Could the number of appeal cases be reduced without any 
disadvantage ? 

A. Yes,, certainly not only without disadvantage hut with great 
positive advantage, ist. By introducing a more regular system of 
filing papers and bringing on causes, as above suggested, in answer to 
Q. 48. 2nd, By the aid of a jury and joint native judge, as proposed 
in reply to Q. 30. 3rd, By allowing of no appeal unless when there 
is a difference of opinion in the zillah or city court in giving sentence, 
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as noticed in reply to the Query 36. By these means the business 
would be at once conducted with more accuracy ; so many litigious 
suits would not occur ; and there would be very little need of appeals 
to revise the decisions. 

51. Q. Has the right of appeal to the King in Council proved beneficial 
or otherwise? 

A. Owing to the vast distance, the heavy expense, and the 
very great delay which an appeal to. England necessarily involves, 
owing also to the inaccuracies in the translations of the papers pre- 
pared after decision and sent to this country, and to other causes, I 
think the right of appeal to the king in council is a great source of evil 
and must continue to be so, unless a specific court of appeal be created 
here expressly for Indian appeal causes above 10,000/. At the same 
time to remove the inaccuracies above noticed, three qualified persons 
(a European, a Mussalman, and a Hindu) should be nominated joint 
translators, and the translations should be furnished within one year 
from the conclusion of the proceedings in India, and both parties shouid 
be allowed to examine the accuracy of the translations thqs prepared.* 
But if the appellant neglect to pay the fees of translation within two 
months after the decision, the appeal should be quashed. 

52. Q. What is the nature of the duties assigned to the revenue 
commissioners ? 

A. They exercise a general superintendence and control over 
the revenue collectors, with powers similar to those vested in the board 
at Calcutta, formerly called the board of revenue, and in the board 
of commissioners for the upper provinces. That board at Calcutta 
is now the superior authority to which an appeal may be made from 
the decisions of the present commissioners, (it is in consequence now 
generally* termed the Sudder or supreme board), and thence to the 
government itself. In other words the office of commission^ is a 
substitute for the board of revenue, but an appeal being allowed 
from the one to the other, of course there is abundance of aj^als, 
and a great part of the business is thus transacted twice or 
thrice over. 


*ln notioiiig this oireuioBtanoe, 1 by no means intend to make the least 
insinuation to the prejudice of the p re s e nt transistors : but make the statement 
from my own observation of various trandations, and my own esperienee of the 
great difficulty w rather intyraoticability, of rendering aecuiatdy large masses 
of documents from an orientu tongue, and fiequently a provinoial dialect, into a 
European language, of which the idioau are so widely duhrent, unless the trans- 
lator Iw assisM Ity persons possessing peculiar vemaonlar knowledge of the various 
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53. Q. What is the nature of the duties assigned to them as judges of 
the circuit? 

A. As judges of circuit they exercise control over the luagistrates 
and try the higher classes of criminal causes, which involve a question 
of life or death, or to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlat, the highest criminal 
tribunal. 

54. Q. Does not the discharge of one class of duties interfere with 
the discharge of another class, which seems to be of a very different 
nature ? 

A. As above noticed (Ans. to Q. 46), while they are engaged 
in the duties of their circuit court, the reports and references froni the 
revenue collectors must remain for several months unanswered ; and 
not only do the people sufEer in consequence, but the public business 
stagnates, as already observed. 

55 and 56 Q. What is the nature of the functions of the judge of 
circuit, and his native law assessor ? Do they afford each other reciprocal 
assistance in the discharge of thmr duties ? 

A. Both take cognizance of the charges brought before the 
OKigistrates and sent, to their court ; both hear the evidence and 
examine the witnesses, and both give their voice in passing the 
decision, as 1 observed in Par. lat, of my Ans. to Q. 30. In a vague 
sense the Mohammedan law assessor may be considered as analogous 
to the jury in English courts, while the European judicial officer is the 
judge. 

57. Q. Are the judges generally competent to the discharge of their 
duties ? 

A. Some of them are highly qualified ; but it is not expected 
that European judges should be generally competent to determine 
difficult questions of evidence among a people whese language, feel- 
ings, and habits of thinking and acting are so totally different from 
their own. 

58. Q. Are the native law assessors generally competent ? 

A. They are generally so : some of the Muftis (Mussulman law 
assessors) are men of such high honour and integrity, that they may- 
be entrusted with the power of a jury with perfect safety ; and they 
are all of the most essential utility and indeed the main instrument 
for expediting the business of the criminal courts. However highly 
or moderately qualified the European judges may have been, the 
business has been advantageously conducted through the assistance 
and co-operation of these Mohammedan assessors for a |ieriod of 40 
years past. 

59. Q. If they should differ in opinion, what course is adopted? 
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A. The case is then referred to the Nizamut Adawlat (the highest 
criminal tribunal). 

60. Q. WhtU course do the judges of the Nizamut Adawlot adopt ? 

A. If the jndge of the supreme criminal .court, before whom the 

referred -case conies, should, after consultii^ with the Muftis of that 
court, concur in the opinion of the circuit ju^e, his decision is confir- 
med and carried into execution. But should the Sudder Nizamut 
(supreme criminal) judge from the opinion of the circuit judge, the case 
is then submitted to a second, or if necessary, to a third Sudder Nizamut 
judge, and the opinion given by two Sudder judges against one, is final. 

61. Q. Are the judges of the supreme criminal court also judges of the 
highest civil court? 

A. Yes ; very deservedly. 

62. Q. Are they generally competent to the discharge of their duties? 

A. I have already observed (Q. 42.) that they are higUy competent. 

63. Q. Asitisof the highest importance thai the courts of circuit should 
be above all corruption ; can you suggest any means of improving them ? 

A. Courts which have the disposal of life and death are undoubt- 
edly of very high importance ; and I would therefore propose instead 
of only one law assessor (who stands in place of a jury) that three or five 
(at least three) law assessors should be attached to each court, while 
trials are going on. 

64. Q. From what class of men would you select the juries in cri- 
minal courts? 

A. The criminal law now established in India has been very 
judiciously founded on the Mohammedan criminal law. It has how- 
ever been so greatly modified by the acts of government frmn time to 
time since 1793, that it, in fact, constitutes a new system of law, con- 
sisting partly of its original basis, and partly of the government regula- 
tions. But it has been made a regular study only by the respectable 
Mohammedans, who, when they attain a certain proficiency, are styled 
Maulvies, a term equivalent to Doctors of Daw. Formerly two of these 
were attached to each court of circuit, and one to eadi district court. 
Of late the office cf Maulvi of circuit having been abolished, the Manlvi 
or Mufti of the Zillah (district) court has been ordered by government 
to officiate as Mufti of circuit, while the judge of circuit as engaged in the 
trial of the ctimiiial causes of that district. Thus he alone, as assessor 
of the judge of circuit, is entrusted witir the powers usually assignee to 
a jury in a British court ; having the power of ddivering his opinion on 
every case at the close of the trial. 

Par. 2. With a view to lessen the abuse of the greet power thus 
given, it is highly desirable that government should adopt' the following 
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precaution : The judge of circuit previous to his departure for any Zillah 
(district) or city or try criminal causes, should sumMion, through the 
magistrate, one or two additional Maulvis attached to the adjacent 
courts, with a few other learned, intelligent and respectable inhabitants 
of that district or city, to join him on his arrival with a moderate extra 
allowance for their services, and every morning before he takes his seat 
on the bench, the judge should, without previous intimation, direct three 
of them to sit with him during the whole trials that may come on for that 
day as his law assessors and they should be required to deliver their opi- 
nions in each case in open court, immediately after the close of the 
proceediugs, without previous opportunity of communicating witli any 
one whatever, on the same principle as an English jury: and the judge 
should immediately inform the parties of the verdict, to put an end to 
all intrigues. The judge of circuit should also be required to keep a 
vigilant watch over the preceedings of the magistrates within his juris- 
diction, and to icstititte an investigation personally and on the spot, 
into any complaint preferred against them, whenever he sees sufficient 
ground for adopting this prompt measure ; and the judge of circuit only 
should have the power of inflicting corporal punishment; not any 
magistrate as injudiciously authorised by Regulation IX of 1807, Sec. 
19th. 

65. Q. What would be their duty? Percisely like that of a jury, or 
like that of the law assessors as hitherto employed ? 

A. More resemblir^ that of the law assessors as hitherto em- 
ployed. The difference between them is not important, and the result 
would be the same. 

66. Q. Should uot the jury be selected from persons of all religious 
sects and divisions? 

A. Since the criminal law has hitherto been administered by 
the Mohammedans ; to conciliate this class, the assessors should still 
be selected from among them, until the other classes may have ac- 
quired the same qualifications, and the Mohammedans may become 
reconciled to co-operate with them. 

67. Q. Do you think any alteration necessary in the system of criminal 
law now established ? 

A. As the criminal laws now established are already in general very 
familiar to the natives, I think they may better remain in their present 
state, until the govenunent may be able to introduce a regular code. 

in. Q. In whai manner do you think a code of criminal law could be 
framed suitable to the wants of the country ? 

A. A code of criminal law for India should be founded as far as 
possible on those principles which are common to, and acknowledged 
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by an the different sects and tribes inhabiting the country. It ought 
to be simple in its principles, clear in its arrangement, and precise in 
its definitions ; so that it may be established as a standard of criminal 
justice in itself, and not stand in need of explanation by a reference 
to any other books of authority, either Molmmmedan or Christian. 
It is a subject of general complaint that persons of a certain higdi rank, 
however profligate some of them may be, are, from political considera- 
tions, exempted from the jurisdiction or control of the courts of the 
law. To remedy this inconvenience, in the proposed code, so as to 
give general satisfaction, without disregarding the political distinctions 
hitherto observed, it may perhaps be expedient tor government to 
order such persons to be tried by a special commission, composed of 
three or moie persons of the same rank. This very regulation, when 
once known to them, would, in all probability, deter them from- com- 
mittii^ any very gross act of tyranny or outrage upon their dependants 
or others. 

69. Q. What period of time would it take to frame such a code, and 
by whom could it be done satisfactorily ? 

• * 

A. It must require at least a couple of years to do it justice; 
and it ought to be drawn up by persons, thoroughly acquainted with 
Mohammedan and Hindu law, as well as the general principles of 
British law. 

70. Q. Are the judges capable of repthriing their proceedings by such 
a code of laws A 

A. At present they are not generally capable of performing 
their judicial duties independent of the aid of the, assessors ; but with 
a proper code, as above supposed, they might, most of them, in no 
great period, by making it a regular study, become much more capable 
of administering justice by it than-they are by the present sjvstem.. 

71. 72. Q. Would not the detention of the young civilians in England 
to obtain a regular legal education be injurious by delaying their proceeding 
to India for several years, at that period of life, whm they are pest capable 
to acquire the native languages I Do you conceive that any disadvantages 
arise from civilians going out at an early age ? 

A. This is a Subject which merits the deepest consideration of 
the legislature, ^ovcog men sent out at an early age, before their 
principles are fixed, or their education fully matured, with the pros- 
pect d the hii^est power, authority, and influence before them, 00* 
cttpyug already the first rank in society immediately on tiieir arrival, 
and often wkfaont the presence of any parent, or.near rdative to advise, 
guide or check them-, and surrounded by persons ready, in the hope 
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of future favours and patronage, to flatter their vanity and supplj- 
money to almost any extent to their too easily excitable passions— 
are evidently placed in the situation calculated to plunge them into 
many errors, make them overstep the bounds of duly to their fellow 
creatures and fellow subjects, and to relax whatever principles of virtue 
may have been implanted in their yet inexperienced minds. The 
excuse made for so injudicious an arrangement, that it is favourable 
to the acquisition of the native languages, is of no weight ; for it may 
be observed that the missionaries, who are usually sent out at the age 
of from 25 to 35 years, acquire generally in two or three years so thorough 
a knowledge of these langjuages as to be able to converse freely in them 
and even to address a native audience with fluency in their own tongue. 
In fact the languages are easily acquired at a mature as well as at an 
immature age by free communication with the people. Moreover, by 
the system of native assessors, juries and other helps to the judges and 
magistrates, and by the gradual substitution of English for Persian, 
as above proposed, so extensive and minute a know’ledge of the native 
languag^ would not be requisite. In short, from the present system 
of seflding out youths at so early an age, very serious evils arise to 
themselves, as well as to the Government, and to the public, ist. 
With respect to themselves, they are too often seduced into habits 
which prove ruinous to their health and to their fortunes, becoming 
thereby involved in debts from which many of them are never after- 
wards able to extricate themselves without having recourse to im- 
proper means, andly. These embarrassments interfere very seriously 
with their duty to Government and the public, as the persons to whom 
they are indebted generally surround them, and seize eveiy opportunity 
of enriching themselves which their situation and influence put in their 
way. Their indiscreet choice of native officers from youthful 

partialiti^, and the thoughtless habits acquired in early days, amid 
power and influence, prove very injurious to the community. Therefore 
no civil servant should be sent to India under 24 or at least 22 years 
of ^e, and no candidate among them should be admitted into the 
judicial line of the service, unless he can produce a ceitificate from a 
professor of English law to prove that he possesses a competent know- 
ledge of it. Because, though he is not to administer law, his proficiencj 
th^ran will be a proof of his capacity for legal studies and judicial 
duties, and a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence as* developed 
in one qr^m of law will enable him to acquire more readily any other 
system ; just as the study of the ancient and dead languages improves 
our knowledge of modem tongues. This is so important, that no 
public authority should have the power of violating the rule, by ad- 
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niitting to the exercise of judicial functions any one who has not been 
brought up a lawyer 

73. Q. How are the laws of inheritattce regulated ? 

A. The property of Mohammedans descends and is divided ac- 
cording to tlieir own law of inheritance ; and the property of Hindus 
according to theirs ; and of other sects also agreeably to their respec- 
tive laws of inheritance. 

74. Q. What books do the Hindu lawyers officially attached to the 
courts follow as law authorities? 

A. There are various books, but in Bengal they chiefly follow 
the Dayabliaga, with occasional reference to other authorities ; and 
in the western province, and a great part of the Dakhan they follow 
the Mitakshara principally. 

75. Q. What books do the Mohammedan lawyers follow as autho- 
rities ? 

A. The majority of the Mussulmans of Hindustan follow the 
doctrines of Abu Haiiifah aud his disciples ; consequently the Hidaya 
is their chief law authority ; but they also refer to some other books 
of decision or cases such as the Fatawae Alamgiri and others. 

76. Q. Is there any mode by which the law authorities, now so 
voluminous and perplexing, might be simplified in such a manner as to 
prevent the native lawyers from misleading the courts, and confounding 
the rights of property ? 

A. To effect this great and pre-eminently important object, a 
code of civil law should be formed on similar principles to those already 
suggested for the criminal code, and this, as well as the former, should 
be accurately tranMated, aud published under the authority of govern- 
ment. By printing off large impressions, and distributing them, at 
prime cost, in the current languages of the people, they m^t render 
the rights of property secure ; since, these being clear and well-knoun 
to the whole community, it would be impossible for any designing man 
to induce an intelligent person to enter upon litigious suits. The law 
of inheritance should, of course, remain as at present with ntodifications 
peculiar to the different sects, until by the diffusion of intelligence the 
whole community may be prepared to adopt one uniform system. At 
present when a new regulation, drawn up by any officer of government 
and submitted to it, is approved of, it immediately becomes law when 
promulgated, the same as an act of parliament in this country, when 
approved of, discussed, and sanctioned by king, lords and commons. 
From the want of sufficient local knowledge and experience on the 
part of the framers of such r^ulations, they are often found not to 
answer in practice, and tire local government is thus frequently obliged 
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to rescind the whole or part of them. I would therefore suggest that 
if any new regulation be thought necessary before the completion of 
the civil and criminal codes above proposed, great care and precaution 
s hffliid be observed in its enactment. With liiis view every such pro- 
ject of law before it is finally adopted by the government, should be 
printed and a c<^y sent directly from Government, not only to the 
judges of the Sudder Dewany Adawlat, and the members of the Board 
of Revenue, &c., but also to the advocate-general on the part of the 
Honourable Company, to the principal Zamindars, such as the Rajahs 
of Burdwan, Behar, Benares, &c., and to the hig^ily respectable mer- 
chants such as Jaggat Set at Murshedabad, Baboo Baijnath at Patna, 
and the representatives of Baboo Manohar Dass at Benares, also to 
the Muftis of the Sudder Dewany Adawlat, and the head native officers 
of the Boards of Revenue, for their opinion on each clause of the Regu- 
lation to be sent in writing within a certain period. Because these 
baing the persons who are affected by the Regulations, they will be 
cantious of recommending any that is injurious.* It should still be 
optional, however, with government to be guided or not by their sug- 
gestions. But a copy of the minutes made by the different parties 
abovenamed should accompany the Regulations, when these arc to be 
transmitted to England for the consideration of the court of directors, 
and parliament; and there should be a standing committee of the 
House of Commons, to take the whole regulations and minutes into 
consideration, and report to the House from time to time on the subject, 
for their confirmation or amendment. 

In such matters as those of war and peace, it may be necessary 
that the local government should act on its own discretion and res- 
ponsibility according to existii^ circumstances, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the government in England. But as the affairs of India 
have been known to the authorities in Europe, for such a series of 
years, in matters of legislation, the local government should be bound 
to carry into effect any regulations or order in judicial and revenue 
matters sent out, formally enacted by the British government, or the 
Court of Directors under the express sanction of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the control of the affairs of India, although the local 
Government might still remonstrate against them to the home 
authorities. 

The attention thus shewn by the government at home and abroad, 
to the feelings and interests of the Zamindars, and merchants, as ]^dn- 
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cipal members of tiie community, though it would not confer upon 
them any political power, would give them an interest in the govern- 
ment, and inspire them with greater attachment to it, and also the 
whole community, as being under their influence, and in general re- 
ceiving its opinions from them. 

77. Q. Should the civil servants, in the judicial and revenue depart- 
tnents, be educated expressly for the particular line of the service in vhich 
they are engaged, or is it advantageous to transfer them from one branch 
of it to another ? 

A. It is found by experience that persons, by long habit in the 
performance of any particular duties, become not only more dexterous 
in but more reconciled and even attached to them, and find them less 
irksome than others to which they have not been accustomed. In my 
humble opinion, the duties of a judge are not inferior in difficulty to 
those of any other profession whatever, not is the qualification re- 
quisite for them to be acquired witii less experience. It has been 
alleged that the revenue officers, when converted into judicial officers, 
must be better judges of revenue causes. But on this principle, com- 
mercial officers ought to become judges for the sake of commercial 
causes, agriculturists for agricultural causes, and medianists for mecha- 
nical disputes. However, as matters of revenue, commerce, agriculture; 
&c., are decided on the general principles of law and justice, any such 
special preparation has siever been found necessary : therefore these 
two classes of duties should be kept quite distinct, if it is wished that 
either of them te performed well. 

78. Q. Can you offer any other suggestions for the improvement of 
the Judicial Establishment? 

A. ist. In order to keep the judicial officers above temptation, 
their salaries should not be reduced. 2ndly, With the additional aids 
and checks of joint native judges, assessors, and juries above piof>osed, 
(Ans. to Q. 30) all civil courts of appeal may be dispensed with, ex- 
cept the supreme civil court (Sudder Dewany Adawlat), and thus a 
very considerable saving may be effected by the government. One- 
tenth of this saving will suffice to support all the native assessors, 
juries, &c„ above recommended (Q. 30) srdly. By gradually intro- 
ducing the native into the revenue departments under ^e superin- 
tendence of Burofiean officers, (as I proposed in my Appendut A, 011 
the revenue system), and in the judicial department in co-operation 
with them, the natives may become attached to the present system of 
government, so that it may become consolidated, and maintain itself 
by the influence of the intelligent and respectable classes of the in- 
habitants, and fay tiie genmal good will of the people, and not any longer 
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stand isolated in the midst of its subjects, supporting itself merely by 
the exertion of superior force. 

Par. 2. Should the gradual introduction of the natives into 
places of authority and trust as proposed, be found, not to answer the 
expectations of Government, it would then have the powxr of stopping 
their farther advancement, or even of re«rersiug what might Have been 
already done in their favour. On the contrary, should the proposed 
plan of combining ‘Native with European officers have the effect of 
improving the condition of the inhabitants and of stimulating them 
with an ambition to aeserve the confidence of the government, it will 
then be enabled to form a judgment of the practicability and expedience 
of advancing natives of respectability and talent to still higher situations 
of trust and dignity in the state, either in conjunction with or separately 
from their British fellow subjects. 

Par. 3. In conclusion, I deem it proper to state, that in preparing 
my replies to these queries, J. have not been biassed by the opinions 
of any individual whatsoever ; nor have I consulted with any person 
or even referred to any work which treats on the .subject of India. 1 
have for the facts consulted only my own recollections; and in regard 
to the opinions expressed, I have b^n guided only by my conscience, 
and by the impressions left on my mind by long experience and re- 
flection. In the improvmneuts which I have ventured to suggest, I 
have kept in view equally the interests of the governors and the governed ; 
and without losing sight of a just regard to economy, I have been ac- 
tuated by a desire to see the administration of justice in India placed 
on a solid and permanent fonndation. 


I/ONDOM, Sep. igth, 1831. 


(Sd.) Rammohum Roy. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON THS 

REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA 


1. Question. By what tenure is land held in the provinces with 
which you are acquainted ? 

Answer. In the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa 
{Midnapoor), land is now held by a class of persons called Zamindars 
{i.e., landholders), who are entitled to perpetual hereditary possession, 
on condition of paying to government a certain revenue, fixed on their 
respective lands. This is termed the Zamindary ssy^tn. Butin the 
ceded and conquered provinces belonging to the Presidency of Fort 
William, no fixed s^teement has yet been made witli the Zamindars 
as to the ahiount of assessment. Consequently their estates are not 
in their own hands, but under the immediate management of govern- 
ment, and .subject to fresh assessments from time to time at its discretion. 

In the Madras Presidency, the revenue is for the greatef part, 
collected directly from the cultivators (called Ryots), by the government 
revenue officers, according to the rate foed on the Afferent descriptions 
of laud in various situations. These cultivators may retain possession 
as long as they pay the revenue demanded from them. 

2. Q. By what tenure was land held under the former government ? 

A. Under the Mohammedan government, lands were held by 

hereditary right on the Zamindary system (though the revenue was 
sometimes arbitrarily increased) ; and the Zamindars were considered 
as having a right to their respective estates, so long as they paid the 
public revenue. They were at the same time responsible for any breach 
of the peace committed within the limits of their estates. In this 
manner many estates, some of which can yet be referred to, such as 
Vishnupoor, Nuddea, &c., continued in the same family for several 
centuries. 

3. Q. Do persons of aU religious sects hold by the same tenure ? 

A. No religious or other distinctions were observed under the 

former government in rq^ard to the holding of land ; at present, 
Europeans are interdicted by law from becomii^ proprietors of land. 
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except vrithin the jurisdiction of the British courts of law at the three 
presidencies, Calcutta. Madras and Bombay. 

4- Q- elates most usually large or small ? 

^ A. In the Bengal presidency the estates are many of them 
considerable, and there are many others of various smaller dimensdons ; 
but in the Madras presidency, where the revenue is collected directly 
from the cultivators, the district is generally divided into small farms. 

5- Q. Do the proprietors cultivate their own estates, or let them to 
tenants ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, almost all the land in the 
Bengal presidency is let out by the proprietors in farms, on a larger 
or smaller scale. 

6. Q. On what terms are the farms rented? 

^ A. The farms are frequently rented by the Zamindar himself to 
cultivators, often on lease, for payment of a certain fixed rent, and 
frequently the Zamindar lets the whole, or a great part of his Zamindary 
to respectable individuals, who realize the rents from the cultivators 
according to the contracts previously made with tiiem by the Zamindars, 
or subsequently by these middlemen. 

7. Q. Does the ordinary rate of rent seem to press severely on the 
tenants? 

A. It is considered .in theory that the cultivator pays half the 
produce to the landholder, out of which half, lo-iiths or 9-ioths con- 
stitute the revenue paid to Government, and i-ioth or i-iith the net 
rent of the landholder. This half of the produce is a very heavy demand 
upon the cultivator, after he has borne the whole expense of seed and 
labour ; but in practice, under the permanent settlement since 1793, 
the landholders have adopted every measure to raise the rents by means 
of the power put into their hands. 

8. Q. Under the former government had the cultivator any right in 
the soil to cultivate in perpetuity on paying a fixed rent not subject to be 
increased ? 

A. In former times Khud-KasM Ryots {i.e., cultivators of the 
lands of their own village) were contidered as having an absolute right 
to continue the possession of their lands in perpetuity on payment of a 
certain fixed rent, not liable to be increased. But under an arbitrary 
government, without any regular administration of justice, their acknow- 
l^ged rights were often trampled upon. From a reference to the laws 
and the histories of the country, I believe that lands in India were in- 
dividual property in ancient times. The right of property seems, how- 
ever, to have bsen violated by the Mohammedan conquerors in practice ; 
and when the British power secceeded that of the Mohammedans, the 
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former naturally adopted and followed up the system which was found 
to be in force, and they established it both in theory and practice. 

9. Q. Art the tenants now subjected to frequent increase of rent ? 

A. At the time when the premanent settlement was firced in 
Bengal (1793), government recognized the Zamindars (landholders) 
as having alone an unqualfied proprietary right in the soil, but no such 
rights as belonging to the cultivators {Ryots), {Vide Regs. I and VIU 
of 1793, the foundation of the perpetual settlement). But by Art. 2 S. 
60 of Reg. VIII of 1793, government declared, that no one should cancel 
the Pattahs {i.e., the title deeds), fixing the rates of payments for the 
lands of the Khud-kasht Ryots (peasants cultivating the lands of their own 
village), ‘^except upon proof that they had been obtained by collusion," 
or "that the rents paid by them within the last three years had been 
bilow the Nirkh-bundee (general rate) of the Purgannah," (particular 
part of the district where the land is situated) or "that they had obtained 
collusive deductions," or "upon a general measurement of the Purgannah 
for the purpose of equalizing and correcting the assessment." In practice, 
however, under one or other of the preceding four comUtions, the land- 
holders {Zamindars), through their local influence ana intrigues,^ easily 
succeeded in completely setting aside the rights, even of the Khud-Kasht 
cultivators, and increased their rents. 

10. Q. In what manner was the revenue assessed ' by Government 
upon each estate, and upon what principle at the time of the permanent 
settlement ? 

A. In the province of Bengal at the time of the premanent settle- 
ment, (in Z793) the amount of the revenue which had been paid on each 
estate {Zamindari) in the preceding year was taken as a standard of 
assessment , subject to certain modifications. Estates ( T aoMts) which had 
paid a revenue directly to Government for the twelve years previous 
without fluctuation, were to be assessed at that rate, and the {nindple 
of that assessment was considered to be nearly one-half of the groM 
produce. In Behar and other places the gross amount of the rents 
arisiirg from an estate was fixed upon as the rate of government assess- 
ment, allowing, however, a deduction of ten per cent to the landhxdder 
{Zamindar), in the name of proprietor’s dues {Malikanah), and also 
something for the expense of collecting the rents, &c. In the upper 
provinces attached to the Bengal presidency, as before observed, no 
settlement has 3ret been concluded with the Zamindars {landholders). 
The estates {Zamindaris) are sometimes let out by government to the 
highest bidder, to farmers of revenue on leases of a fe^f years, and m 
other cases the rents are collected from the cultivators by tire govern- 
ment officers. 
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11. Q. On what principle do the proprietors of land regulate the rale 
of rent paid by the tenants ? 

A. The different fields or plots of ground on an estate are classeil 
into 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quality, and certain rates per Mgah (a well- 
known land measure in India) are affixed to them respectively, agree- 
able to the established rates in the district. These rates are considered 
as a standard in settlii^ the rent to be paid by the cultivators. But 
as the precise quality of land is always liable to dispute, and fields may 
be classed in the first, second, third, or fourth quality according to the 
discretion of the ^mindars or government surveyors, and- the measure- 
ment is also liable to variation l 3 irongh the ignorance, ill-will, or in- 
tentional errors of the measurers— there is in practice no fixed standard 
to afford security to the cultivators for the rate or amount of tent 
demandable from- them, although such a standard is- laid down in theory. 

12. Q. h the rent any specific proportion of the gross produce of 
the land? 

A. In theory the rent is estimated, as I before observed, at half 
the gross produce of the land ; it is often increased however much 
beyond that amount by various means ; but in places peculiarly sub- 
ject to have the crops destroyed by sudden inundation, or any other 
casualty, villagers cultivate generdly on condition of receiving halt 
the gross produce and ddivering the other half to the landlord(/sm«fMfar} . 

13. Q. Is the rsfif paid in money, in agricultural produce, or in 
hbow? 

A. The rent is generally paid in money, except under peculiar 
circumstances, when the agreement is to pay half the gross pioduce 
as rent. And it is sometimes paid by'labour, when some of the villagers 
enter the service of the landlord (Zamindar) on condition of holding 
certain lands in lietr of their services. 

14. Q. If in money or produce, at what period of the year, and in 
what proportion ? 

A. The money rent is usually paid by monthly instalments, the 
heaviest payments teing made when the harvest is realised ; and the 
payment in produce is of, course exclusively at that seastm. 

15. Q. Is the revenue in many instances collected by government 
direOly from the cultivators, a d not from the proprietors, or any set of 
nuddlernen? 

A. Yes : very commonly in the Madras presidency, and some- 
times in the ceded and conquered upper provinces, as abwe observed 
(Question 10). Also when lands advntised for sale, in order to realise 
anears of revenue, do not find purchasers, they may remain temporarily 
in the handsof government. 
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i6. Q. In the event of a proprietor or ctUtivaior falHng into arrear 
in his instalments of revenue, what means are adopted by the government 
for realisit^ it ? 

A. Various modes have been ad(q>ted, but the usual mode now 
followed, with respect to landholders (Zamindars) is, that at the ex- 
piration of every third month of the revenue year, should any balance 
of revenue remain unpaid, the estate in arrear may be advertised for 
sale. 

ly. Q. Is the person of the proprietor liable to he arrested for the 
revenue ? 

A. Should the arrear of revenue due not .be realized by the sale 
of the estate, the person of the proprietor may be seL^. 

18. Q. What proportion of the revenue may fall into arrear..in one 
year, or what, proportion of the land may he subject to legal process by the 
public authorities for its recovery ? 

A. Perhaps two-fifths, or one-half oi the whole revenue are 
usually in arrear, on an average, taking the whole year round, and more 
than one-half of the estates are advertised for sale every year, btit 
comparatively few are actually sold, as many of the pro^efiors contrive, 
when pressed by necessity, to raise the money by loan or otherwise. 

19. Q. In the event of the tenanU falling wUo arrear with. their rent, 
what means do the proprietors adopt for realising it ? 

A. They distrain t!heir moveable property with some-exceptions 
by the assistance of the police officers, and get it sold by means of the 
judicial authorities.. 

20. Q. .Z>o the courts afford the same facilities to the proprietors for 
recovering their rents, as to ^ government for realismg its revenue ? 

A. When the revenue of an estate falls into arrear, Ihe govern- 
ment by its own authority sells the property. But the proprietor cannot 
sell the property of a cultivator, except by the means .of the.).udicial 
authority, which however generally e33>edites the recovery (A such 
balances. 

21. Q,. In the.event.of a sale of land for revenue,, what. mode does yse 
cattedor adapt in. bringing it to saleP. 

A at the end of the revenue, quarter os year as.b(|fore 

explained, a balance remains due, a notice is put up in ^e collector's 
office, iptd^terry) announcing, that the lands are .to be sold, unless the 
balance of revenue be paid up within a certain period. On the expira- 
tion ol this period the lands may be sold to the h^lhest bidder at public 
auction by the collector; under Ihe sanction of the Board of JRevenue. 

22. Q. What period of indulgeswe.is given to the depedter bepre the 
sale takes pace ? 
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A. A space of from one month to six weeks, and not less than the 
former period from the time of ad^rertising is allowed for payii^ up the 
arrears before the sale can actually take place. 

23. Q. What previous warning is given to him to pay up his arrears, 
what length of notice of the intended sale is given to the public, and in what 
mode is the notice published ? 

A. First the collector sends a written order to the defaulting 
landholder, demanding payment of the arrears due. Failing this, a 
catalogue of the various estates for sale is inserted in the government 
gazette, and the particulars of each are advertised in the office of the 
collector, and of the judicial court and the Board of Revenue. 

24. Q. What class of persons become the principle purchasers ? 

A. Frequently other landlords become purchasers, and sometimes 
the proprietors themselves in the name of a trusty agent. Sometimes 
persons engaged in trade, and sometimes the native revenue officers 
in the name of their confi^ntial friends. 

25. Q. What proportion of the land is purchased by the revenue 
officers? 

A. The proportion purchased by the revenue officers is now 
comparatively very small. 

26. Q. Do they conduct the sales fairly or turn their official influence 
to their own private advantage? 

A. As such publicity is not given to the notices of sales us the 
local circumstances require, native revenue officers have sometimes 
an opportunity, if they choose, of effecting purchases at a reduced 
price ; since ^e respectable natives in general, living in the country, 
are not in the habit of readii^ the government gazette, or of attending 
the public offices ; and in respect to estates of which the business is 
transacted by r^ents, by a collusion with them, the estates are some- 
times sold at a very low price. 

27. Q. Can you suggest any plan for obviating abuses of this kind ? 

A. xst. The advertisements or notices of sale should first be 

regularly sent to tiie parties interested at their own residences, not 
merely Slivered to their agents, zndly. They should be fixed up not 
mly in the government offices, but at the chief market places and 
erties (ghats) of the district ; also in those of the principal towi», such 
iS Calcutta, Patna, Murshedabad, Benares, Cawnpore. srdly. The 
jwlicc officers should be required to take care that the notices remain 
fixed up in all these situations from the first announcement till the 
tjeriod of sale. 4thly, The day and hour of sale being precisely fixed, 
the biddings for an estate should be allowed to go on for a specific 
period— not less than five minutes— that all intending purduusers may 
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have an opportunity of making an offer ; and the lapse of that period 
should be determined by a proper measure of time, as a sand-glass 
placed on the public table for general satisfaction. 

28. Q. When a culHvater fails to fay his rent, does the proprietor 
distrain or take possession of the tenant’s moveables by his oun,powtr, or 
by applying to any legal authority ? 

A. Already answered. (See Ques. 19). 

29. Q. Does the legal authority seize ufon both the moveable and 
immoveable property, and the person of the tenant for his rent ? 

A. 1st, On a summary application to the police, the moveable 
property of the tenant, with some exceptions, is distrained by the 
help of the police officers ; andly, by the ordinary judicial process, 
the immoveable property of the tenant may be attached, and his 
lierson arrested for the recovery of the rest. 

30. Q. What is the condition of the cultivator under the present 
Zamindary ^stem of Bengal, and Ryotwary system of the Madras 
Presidency ? 

A. Under both systems the condition of the cultivators is very 
miserable ; in the one, they are placed at the mercy of th 4 Zamindar’s 
avarice and ambition ; in the other, they are subjected to the ex- 
tortions and intrigues of the surv^ors and other government revenue* 
officers. I deeply compassionate both ; with this difference in regard 
to the agricultural peasantry of Serial that there the landlord^ have 
met with indulgence from government in the assessment of their 
revenue, while no part of this indulgence is extended towards the poor 
cultivators. In an abundant season, when the price of com is low, 
the sale of their whole crops is required to meet the demands of the 
landholder, leaving little or nothing for seed or subsistence to the 
labourer or his family. 

31. Q. Can you propose any plan of improving the stade of the 
cultivators and inhalntants at large ? 

A. The new system acted upon during the last forty years, 
having enabled the landholders to ascertain the full measurement of 
the lands to their own satisfaction, and by successive exactions to 
raise the tents of the cultivators to the utmost possible extent, the 
very least 1 can propose and the least which government can do for 
bettering the condition of the peasantry, is absolutely to interdict any 
further increase of rent on any pretence whatsoever ; particularly on 
no consideration to allow the present settled and recognized extent 
of the land to be disturbed by pretended remeasurements ; as in 
forming the Permanent Settlement (Reg. i of 1793, Sec. 8, Art. 1), 
the government declared it to be its.xight and its duty to protect the 
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cultivators as being from their situation most helpless, and "that the 
landlord should not he entitled to make any obj^tion on this account." 
Bven in the Regulation (VIII of 1793, SeC. 60, Art. 2), the government 
plainly acknowle^ed the principle of the Khud-kasht cultivatots.having 
a perpetual ri|^t in the lands vrhich they cultivated, and accordingly 
enacted, that they should not be dispossessed, or have their title deeds 
cancelled, except in certain specified cases applicable, of course, to 
that period of general settlement (1793), and not extending to a pericd 
of forty years afterwards. If government can succeed in raising a 
sufficient, revenue otherwise by means of duties, &c., or by reducing 
their establishments particularly in the revenue department, they may 
then, in the districts where the rents. are very high, reduce the rents 
payable by the cultivators to the landholders, by allowing to the latter 
a proportionate reduction. On this subject I ^g to refer to a paper 
(Appendix A) which I drew up some time before leaving Bengal, 
winch, with some additional hints and quotations, is subjoined. 

32. Q. Are the Zamindars in the habit of fanning out their estates 
to middlemen in order to receive their rents in an aggregate sum, autho- 
rising the middlemen to toUect the rent from under-tenants ; and if so, hove 
do the middlemen treat the cultivators ? 

A. Such middlemen ate frequently employed, and are much 
less merciful than the Zamindars, 

. 33 * Q* When the cultivators are oppressed by the Zamindars or 
middlemen, are the present legal authorities competint to afford redress ? 

A. The judicial authorities being few in number, and often 
situated at a great distance, and the landholders and middlemen, being 
in general possessed of great local influence and pecuniary means, while 
the cultivators are too poof and too timid to undertake the hazardous 
and expensive enteipiize of seeking redress, I regret to say that the 
legal protecti<m of the cultivators is not at all such as could be desired. 

34. Q. Can you suggest any change in the revenue or judicial system 
which might secure justice and protection to the cultivators against the 
oppression of the Zamindars, middlemen, or officers of government? 

A. I have already attested (see Q. jx) that no further measure* 
ment or increase of rent on. any pretence whatevet.should.be allowed.; 
2ndly, Public notices in the current languages of the. people, stating 
these two points, should be stuck up in every village, and the police 
officers tiiould be required to take care that these notices remain fixed 
up at least twelve months ; and to prevent any infringement thereof, 
on receiving information of any attempt at remeasurement on the 
part, of any landholder (Zamindar), &c. 3rdly Any native judicial 
commissioner fm small debts (Munsif) who is authorized to sell dis- 
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trained property for the recovery of rent, should be required not to 
proceed to sale unless fully satisfied that the demand of the Zamindar 
had not exceeded the rate paid in the preceding year ; and if not satisfied 
of this, he ^ould immediately release the property by application to 
the police. 4thly, That the judge or magistrate be required to hold 
a court one day in the week for cases of this kind, and, on finding any 
Zamindar guilty of demanding more than the rent of the preceding 
years, should subject such offender to a severe fine ; and on discovering 
any police officer or native commissioner guilty of connivance or neg- 
lect, he should subject them to fine and dismissal from the service. 
5thly’, The judge or magistrate in each district should be directed to 
make a tour of the district once a year, in the cold season in order to 
see that the above laws and regulations for the protection of the poor 
pesantry are properly carried in*^o effect. 6th, and lastly. The collector 
should be required to prepare a general register of all the cultivators, 
containing their names, their respective portions of land, and. respective 
rents as permanently fixed according to the system proposed. 

35. Q. Is the condition of the cultivators improved within your recollec- 
tion of the country ? 

A. According to the best of my recollection and belief, their 
condition has not been improving in any degree. 

36. Q. Has the condition of the proprietors of land improved under 
the present system of assessment ? 

A. Undoubtedly ; their condition has been much improved; 
because, being secured by the permanent settlement against further 
demands of revenue, in proportion to the improvement of their estates, 
they have in consequence brought the waste lands into cultivation, and 
raised the rents of their tenantry, and thus increased their own incomes, 
as well as the resources of the country. 

37. Q. Has the government sustained any loss by concluding the per' 
manent settlement of 1793 in Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa wi^out 
tilling more time to ascertain the net produce of the land, or waiting for 
further increase of revenue ? 

A. The amount of assessment fixed on the lands of these provinces 
at the time of the permanent settlement ^1793), was as high as had ever 
been assessed, and in many instances higher titan Imd ever before been 
realized by the exertions of any government, Mohammedan or Brititii. 
Therefore the government sacrificed nothing in concluding tiiat settie- 
ment. If it had not been formed, tire landholders {Zaminidrs) would 
alwayi have taken care to prevent tiie revenue from increasing by not 
bringing the waste lands into cultivation, and by collusive arrangements 
to elttde further demands ; while the state of ^e cultivators woidd not 
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have been at all better than it is now. However, if the government had 
taken the whole estates of the country into its own hands, as in the ceded 
and conquered provinces and the Madras Pesidency, then, by allowing 
the landholders only ten per cent on the tents (Maiikanah), and securing 
all the rest to the government, it nd^t no doubt have increased the 
revenue for a short time. But the whole of the landlords in the country 
wpuld then have been reduced to the same wretched condition as they 
are at present in the ceded and conquered provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, or rather annihilated, as in many parts of the Madras territory ; 
and the whole population reduced to the same level of poverty. At the 
same time, the temporary increase of revenue to government under 
its own immediate management would also have soon fallen o£E, through 
the misconduct and negligence of the revenue officers, as shewn by 
innumerable instances in which the estates were kept khas, i.e., under 
the immediate management of government. 

38. Q. Why are lands so frequently sold for arrears of revenue, and 
transferred from one set of hands to another ? 

A. For ten or twelve years after the introduction of the perma- 
nent settlement, the old Zamindars, from adhering to their ancient habits 
of managing their estates by agents, and neglecting their own affairs, 
very soon lost a great part of their lands and some the whole ; the purcha- 
sers, by their active exertions and outlay of capital, improved many 
of their estates, and increased their own fortune : but many of 
their heirs and successors again becoming less active and more extra- 
vagant, by rivalry with each other in nuptial entertainments, funeral 
rites, and other rdigiousceremonies,frequentiy ran into debt, and brought 
their estates agam into the market. 

39 and 40. Q. Do the lands sold for arrears usuaUy realize the revenue 
clasm^ by government, and fetch their full value ? If not, what is the 
cause of the depreciation? 

A. they generally realize the revenue due from them; not always, 
however, as they are sold sometimes even below the amount of arrears 
due by tte proprietors, owing to the want of due publicity and consequent 
absence of competitors ; or collusive sales of the estates as before ob- 
served (see Ans. to Quest. 26). 

4X. Q. After the sale of the lands, should the arrears not be reaUud, 
does the government seise upon the person of the proprietor ? 

A. Yes : the government seizes his person, and any other property 
government may discover him to be possessed of, is sold. 

42. Q. If so, is there any limit to his confinment, except payment of 
the debt? 

A. There is no q>ecified limit to the best of my recbUeetion ; 
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but after government is satisfied that he has given np all his property, 
he may obtain his release from its humanity. 

43. Q. Have the cultivators any mans of accuinulating capital under 
the present system? 

A. Certainly not : very often when grain is abundant, and 
therefore cheap, ^ey aie obliged, as already observed, to sell their 
whole produce to satisfy the demands of their landholdeis, and to 
subsist themselves by their own labour. In scane and dear years tiiey 
may be able to retain some portion of the crop to form a part of their 
subsistence, but by no means enough for the whole. In short, such 
is the melancholy condition of the i^icultural labourers, that it alway^s 
gives me the greatest pain to allude to it. 

44. Q. When the government makes an assessment on the fields', of 
the cultivators by means of numerous subordinate officers, is there any 
effeckuA mode of preventing collusion, embexzlemnt or oppression -in the 
valuing and measuring of the lands? 

A. I think it is almost impossible under that system, carried 
on, as it must be, by means of a vast number of indiyiduals who are 
generally poor, and have no character to support. From their misr 
man^ement not only the cultivators suffer, but ultimately the govern- 
ment itself, from the falling off in the revenue, under a system that at 
once presses down the people and exhausts the resources' of the country. 
However, if the government would take the survey and assessment 
of ohe of the preceding years as a standard, and prevent any future 
measurement and assessment, it would relieve the cultivators, from 
the apprehension of further exactions,* and the collector or the re- 
gistrar of the district should be authorized to grant reduction to any 
cultivator subjected to overmeasurement on being petitioned, and on 
personally ascertaining such to have occurred. 

45. Q. Are collectors generally competent to superintend personally 
the revenue affairs of the district? 

A. From the heat of the climate, and from the difficulty of 

transacting business in a language which is foreign to them, the collectors 

in general for the above reasons, must stand in need of aid from others, 

whom they employ as instruments in conducting tha details. At the 

same time they have so little intercourse or acquaintance wrUi the 

native inhabitants, that they must naturally depend chiefi>y on two 
* 

*8iiioe writing the ^iova, I hsmwosd to moot with a gantlonsa fro m lladia^ 
of taleats MEperienoe, who m a int ai n wl no farthw ne awf jmenm 
or BMnumnntt am at aU allowed in tlw nrorinoea belong i ng to thrt pwri qeaear. 
I fUt gratified at the iateUigenoa, and ahui feel etiU more ao to find it o j im fl riii oa 
by the Begiilationa of govemment. 
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or three persons who are around them, in whom they generally place 
confidence, and consequently these few who have no chance of bettering 
their condition frpm the trifling salaries allowed them, sometimes 
consult their own interests, rather than those of the government or 
the people. 

46. Q. Are the CoUeetors vested with sufficient power to perform 
effeOtutUy the duties attached to their office, or do they enjoy authority of 
an attent to he usurious to the public ? 

A. Their powers ate amply sufiicient. The judicial authorities 
also are always required by the relations of government to afford 
them promptly every necessary assistance in the discharge of theii 
duties, and many collectors are even invested with the additional office 
and powers of magistrates ; contrary to the judicial system established 
by Lord Cornwallis, and to the common principles of justice, as they 
thus become at once parties and judges in their own case ; consequently 
such powers very often prove injurious to those who attempt to main- 
tain their own right against the claims of government, whose agents 
the collectors ate. I much regret such a wide deviation in principle 
from the system of Lord Cornwallis ; as I think that system, with such 
modif cations and improvements as time may suggest, should be main- 
tained as the basis of the revenue and judicial system of India. 

47. Q. Can you suggest any improvement which might secure the 
revenue to government and protection to the people ? 

A. The regulations already in force are folly adequate to secure 
the government revenue. But to secure the people against any un- 
just exactions on the part of the revenue officers, 1 would propose, 
first, tiiat the collectors idioold not by any means be armed with 
magisterial powers. Secondly, that any charge against the revenue 
<^cers should be at once investigated by the judicial courts to which 
they are subject, without reference to the number of cases on tiie file 
of the court, as has been the practice witii regard to causes in which 
the collectors are prosecutors ; so that both parties niay have an equal 
chance of legal redress. This, under existing circumstances, seems 
to be the best remedy that presents itself ; but with the present system, 

I must repeat my fears that redress will not always be attainable. 

48. Q. Would it be injurious or beneficial to allow Europeans of 
capital to purchase estates and settle on them ? 

A. If Bor<^)eans of character and capital were allowed to settle 
in the country, with the permission of the India board, or the Court 
of Directors, or the local government, it would greatly improve the 
resources of the country, and also the condition of the native inhabit- 
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ants, by [^wing tiiem superior methods of coltivatio&, and the proper 
mode of treating their labourers and dependants. 

49. Q. Would it be advantageous, or the reverse, to admit Europeans 
of oil descriptions to become settlers ? 

A. Such a measure could only be regarded as adopted for the 
purpose of entirely supplanting the native inhabitants, and e^>elling 
them from the country. Because it is obvious that there is no re- 
semblance between the higher and educated classes of Europeans and 
the lower and upeducated classes. The difference in character, (pinions 
and sentiments between Europeans and Ihe Indian race, particularly 
in social and religious matters, is so great, that the two races could 
not peaceably exist together, as one community, in a country con- 
quered by the former, unless they were gradually assimilated by 
constant intercourse, continued and increased for a long period of 
years, under a strong and vigmous system of police, in every Village, 
large or small; an establishment so expensive, however, that the 
present revenue of India could not support it. Sudi assimilation has 
in some measure taken place at Calcutta, from the daily communication 
of many of the reiqiectable members of both communities. Yet even 
in that capital, though the seat of government, and numerous police 
officers are placed at almost every hundred yards, the common 
Europeans are often disposed to annoy the native inhabitants. By 
the above statement I do not mean to cmivey that there ate not any 
honest and industrious persons among the European labours. Cta 
the contrary 1 believe that amongst the very humblest class of society 
such characters are numerous. But even in justice to them, I deem 
it right to state that without capitel, they cotdd not, in a hot country, 
compete with the native labourers, who are accustomed to the climate, 
and from their very different habits of life with regard to food, clothes 
and lodging, can subsist on at least due sixth, if not one-tentii oi what 
is required by a European labourer. Consequoitly tire lattes would 
not find his situation at all improved, bnt tire very reverse by emigrat- 
ing to India. 

50. Q. Would the judicial ^stem as at present established, be sufficient 
to contr(d (he European settlers m the interior of the country ? 

A. At present Britidr-born subjects are not amenabte to the Com- 
pany’s courts, ex<^ as regards snudl debts under 500 mpees (about 
^50) and for petty eases of assault. Consequentiiy under the present 
regtilations, the courts as now establidicd, are by no means competent 
to exercise any adequate control over British-bom subjects in the 
interior. 

fix. Q. Would it he odoisable to eaUni the jurisiUciion of the king’s 
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courts atready established at the presidencies, or to augment their number ; 
or to give greater power to the Company's juices over the European settlers ? 

A. If the eiqienses attending the king's courts could be reduced 
to a level with the costs of the Company’s courts, it would be' useful 
and desirable to increase tiie number of such courts to the same extent 
as that of the Company's courts of appeal- at present ; if Europeans of 
req>ectability are permitted freely to settle in the interior. But should 
such reduction of expense be impracticable, it seems necessary in that 
event to extend the power of the Company's courts under the judicial 
servants of the Company. In the latter case tiiese judicial servants 
should be regularly educated as barristers in the principles of British 
law ; or the British settlers must consent to be subject to the present 
description of judicial officers, under such rules and regulations as the 
local government of India has establiidied for the rest of the inhabitants 
of the country. With regard to the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
king’s courts already established at the presidencies, although in the 
courts justice is, I think, ably administered, yet it is at an expense so 
enormous to the parties, and to the community, tiiat even so wealthy a 
city as Calcutta is unable to support its exorbitant costs, to which 
two successive grand juries have called the attention of the judges 
without any effect. 

5 B. Q. How would the settlement on a large scale of Europeans of 
capital in the country improve its resources ? 

A. As a large sum of money is now annually drawn from India 
by Europeans retiting from it with the fcntunes realized there, a system 
vdiich would encourage Europeans of capital to become permanent 
settlets with their families, would necessarily greatly improve the 
resources of the country. 

53. Q. Is there any portion of land in the provinces with which you 
are acquainted, free from public assessments ? 

A. There is land of this description, and in some districts to 
conaidetable ntent. 

34. Q* Have day measures been adopted by government to ascertain 
the mdidUy of the titles by which such lands are held free from assessment 
or have at^ pfthem been resumed, and under what circumstances? 

A. In R^. XIX of 1793, 1 /ord Cornwallis, the Govemor>General 
in Council, drtected the revenue collectors to enquire into the validity 
oi the titles of such land : and in case of there being any doubt as to 
their validity, to institute prosecutions so as to have them judicially 
investigated ; and in the event of the parties in possession of the land 
failing to establish a valid title in the court, the lands m4{ht,byadectee 
the court, be resumed by the coUectora on behalf od government. 
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But the govenunent declared, in the preamble of that regulation, tiiat 
no holder of such tax-free (lakhiraj) lands should be deprived of tbem, 
or subjected to revenue, until his title should be judicially investigated 
and "adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree." However, I feel 
bound to add, that in i8a8, by Reg. Ill of that year, the revenue collector 
in each district was authorized to dispossess the holders of such tax-free 
lands by hi^ own authority, without reference to any judicial courts, 
if the collector should be of opinion, after such enquiry as might satisfy 
himself that the title of the proprietor was not valid. It is therein 
enacted (Sec. 4, Art. l) that “such decision of the collector shall have 
the force and effect of decree." Also (Art. 2), that "it shall not be nece- 
ssary for him to transmit his proceedings to the Board of Revenue," but 
"the party dispossessed might appeal ;" and by Art. 3, whether an appeal 
be filed or not, “that it shall and may be lawful for tire collector imme- 
diately to carry into effect his decision by attaching and assessing the 
lands." This regulation produced great alarm and distrust amongst 
the natives of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, many of whom petitioned 
against the principle of one party, who lays claim to the land, disposses- 
sing an actual possessor at Us own discretion; and Lord William 
Bentinck, though he has not rescinded the regulation, has suspended 
the immediate execution of it for the present. 

(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London, Ai^usti^, 1831. 
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Various opinions are entertained by individuals with, regard to the 
perpetual settlement of public revenue, concluded according to R^^- 
lation 1 of 1793 with proprietors of land in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, and arguments resting on differeut principles have 
been adduced for and against this system; no room is therefore left 
for tiirowing any new light on the subject. We may, however, safely 
advance so far as to admit the settlement to be advantageous to both 
the contracting parties, though not perhaps in equal proportion. 

2. To convince ourselves, in the first instance, of the accuracy 
of the opinion that the perpetual settlement has proved advantageous 
to government, a reference to the reyenue records of the former and present 
rulers will, I think, suffice. No instance can be shewn in those records, 
in which the sum assessed and annually expected from these provinces 
was ever collected with equal advantage prior to tiie year 1793. To 
avoid the demand of an increase of revenue on the part of government, 
proprietors in general used then wilfully to negl^ cultivation, which 
very often proved utterly ruinous to themselves, and excessively in- 
convenient to government, in managing, farming, or selling such estates 
for the purpose of realizing their rev^hues. 

3. Such persons as have directed their attention to the revenue 
records of government, must have been struck with the extreme difference 
existing between the rate of value at which estates usually sold prior 
to the year 1793, or even several years subsequent to that period, and 
the common price which the disposal of those estates now obtains to 
government or individuals at public or private sales ; and it will not, 
I believe, be alleged that 1 am far wrong, when 1 say that this increase 
may in general be reckoned tenfold, and in some instances twenty. 
This enormous augmentation of the price of land is principally to te 
attributed to the extensive cultivation of waste lands, whidi has taken 
place in every part of the country, and to the rise of rents payable by the 
cultivators, and not to any other cause that 1 can trace. 
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4. It is true tbe conunon increase of wealth has an irresistible 
tendracy to augment the price, without any improving change in the 
property ; but when we reflect on the extent of overwhelming poverty 
throughout the country (towns and their vicinity excepted), we cannot 
admit that increase of wealth in general has been the cause of the actual 
rise in the value of landed estates. To those who have ever made a tour 
of the provinces, either on public duty or from motives of curiosity, 
it is well known that within a circle of a hundred miles in any part of the 
country there are to be found very few, if any (besides proprietors of 
lands), that have the least pretension to wealth or independence, or 
even the common comforts of life. 

5. It has been asserted, and perha^ justly, that much of the 
increased wealth of Bengal in late years is to be ascribed to the opening 
of the trade in 1814, thereby occasioning a greatiiy increased demand 
for the produce of lands. In as far, however, as this cause may have 
operated to increase of wealth, it is conflned to landlords and dealers 
in commodities. 

6. Besides, government appropriates to itself an enormous duty 
on the transit and exportation of the produce of the soil, which has, 
since the period of the perpetual settlement, increased to a great amount 
from the exertion of the proprietors in extending and improving culti- 
vation, under the assurance that no demand of an increase of revenue 
would be made upon them on account of the progressive productiveness 
of their estates. 

7. In the second place, that the perpetual settlement has been 
conducive to the interest of the proprietors of land is, in fact, acknow- 
ledged by all parties, and is fully evident on reference to the present and 
former revenue registers. The benefit which the proprietors enjoy is 
principally owing to two drcumstances : First, The extended cultivation 
of waste lands which formerly yielded no rent : Secondly, Subsequent 

of rents, much beyond those rates -paid by cultivators at the 
time of the perpetual settlement, in defiance of the rights of Khud^kasM 
Ryots-^that is, such villagers as cultivate on lease the land that belongs 
to- the village. 

8. None will, I think, hestitate to rejoice in the augmentation 
of the incomes of prt^etors derived frmn the extension of cultivation, 
as every m*" is entitied by law and reason to enjoy the fruits of his 
honest labour and good management. But as to ^ policy of vesting 
in the proprietors themselves, exempted from any increase of tax, 
the power of augmenting tents due ftom their KknA-kasM tenants, 1 
mustcbnfess it to be a subject that requires examination. 

9. It is too true to be denied that there was no tegular system 
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of adnunistering justice, even in theory, under the government of the 
former rulers, and that tiiere were few instances in whidi such humble 
individuds as Khui-kaskt Ryots succeeded in brinid^ complaints against 
proprietors to the notice of li^dier authorities ; nevertheless their daims 
to the cultivation of particular soils at fixed rates, according to their 
rei^tective qualities, were always admitted as their means of livelihood, 
and inducement to continue to reside in their native vilh^, although 
proprietors very often oppressively extorted from them sums of money, 
in addition to their rents, under the name of dbwabs, or subscriptions ; 
while, on the other hand, the Ryots frequently obtained deductions 
through collusion with the managers acting in behalf of the proprietors. 

10. The measure adopted for the protection of Khud-kasht tenants 
in Article 2nd, Sec. LX, Reg. Vlll of 1973, was conditional and has been 
consequently subject to violation. Hence they have benefited very 
little, if at all, by its provisions. 

11. The power of imposing new leases and rents, fdven to the 
proprietors by Regs. I and VUI of 1793, and subsequent Regulations, has 
considerably enriched comparatively a few individuals— the proprietors 
of land — ^to the extreme disadvantage, or rather ruifi, of millions of 
their tenants ; and It is productive of no advants^e to the government. 

12. During the former system of government, proprietors in 
these and othor provinces, contrary to tiie tenure by which lands are 
held in England, were required to pay a conriderqUe proportion of thdr 
rents to the ruler of the country, whose axtntrary will was alone sufficient 
to augment or reduce the rates of the revenue demandable from them, 
and who, by despotic iwwer, might deprive them of their rights as pro* 
prietors when they faded to pay the revenue unjustiy alleged to be due 
from them. Under these circumstances, the situation of the proprietors 
was not in any respect on a more favourable footing than that of the 
Khitd^kasM, tenant, and consequently their right was not in any way 
analogous to that of a landlord in England. 

13. In riiort, there were three patties acknowledged to have had 
a fixed right in the soil : — ist. The Ryots to cultivate the kind, and 
receive one-half of the produce in return for the seed and labour, andly, 
The government, in letum ior its general protection, to receive the 
other half, with the exception of one-tenth or eleventh. 3tdly, The 
Zamindars, or laitdhol^rs to receive the tenth or eleventh for their local 
protection, and for their intervention between tiie government and the 
peasantry. 

14. With a view to fadlitBte ^ collection of leve hn e and to 
encourage proprieton to improve their -estates, govenonent IfbetaUy 
rdieved tiiem in the 70011793 from the distress and difficulties oiigim 
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ating ill the unqertamty of assessment, by condoding a perpetual settle- 
ment with them. But I am at a loss to conceive why this indulgence 
was not extended to their tenants, by xequiring proprietors to follow the 
examine of govenunent, in fixing a definite rent to be received from 
each cultivator, according to the average sum actually collected from 
him during a given term of years ; or why the feeling of compassion 
excited by the miserable condition of the cultivators does not now induce 
the government to fix a nwsimum standard, corresponding with the sum 
of rent now paid by each cultivator in one year, and positively interdict 
any further.increase. 

15. Some, however, doubt whether government can now assume 
the power of bettering the condition of this immense* portion of its sub- 
jects, without violating the long-standing practice of the- country, and 
the principles laid down in their existing regulations, at least for the 
last forty years. But I am satisfied that an unjust precedent and practice, 
even of lor^er standii^, cahnot be considered as the standard of justice 
by an enlightened government. 

16. With respect to the Regulations, however, there would be 
no real violation of them ; as in Reg. I of 1793, which is the basis of the 
Xtermanent settlernent, the government &us expressly declares, tiiat 
"It being tiie duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, 
and more particularly those who from their situation are most helpless, 
the Covemor-General in council will, whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such regulations as he may think necessary, for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent TdooMars, Ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil ; and no Zatnindar, independent TtHockdat, or other actual proprietor 
of land> shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the 
discharge of the fixed assessment which they have req>e^Vely agreed 
to pay." 

17. And again in Regulation Vm of 1793 (Section 60, Article z), 
the government recognized the princiide of the cultivators of the lands 
attached to their own village (Khud-hasM Ryots) having a pomanent 
right to retain possession thereof at a fixed rent, and enacted that their 
title-deeds (Patfahs) should not be set aside, except in certain specified 
cases, applicable to that period of general settlement, and not extending 
to forty' years afterwards. 

18. I regret to say that in some parts (d these provinces the rent 
is already raised so high, tiiat even an interdict against further increase* 
cannot affoid the Ryots (cultivators) any rtiief or comfort; consequently, 
the government might endeavour to raise part of its revenue by taxes 
(HI luxuries, and such articles of use and consumption as are not necessaries 
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of life, and make a proporticmate deduction in tiie tents of tiiecultivatois, 
and in tiie revenues of tke Zamindars to' whom their lands bdong. 

19. Failing ibis, the same desirable object may be accomplitiied 
by reducing the tevenne establitiunent in tiie following manner: — 
Under the former government, the natives of tiie country, particularly 
Hindoos, 'wme exclusively employed in tiie revenue dqMutment in all 
situations, and they are still so almost exclusively undm: the present 
system. The collectors being covenanted European servants of the 
Company, are employed as superintendents at a salary of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred rupees (100 to 150 /.) per mensem. duties, how- 
ever, are diiefly performed by the native officers, as they are not of sudi 
importance or difficulty as the duties attached to the judicial departmmit, 
in which one slip might at once destroy the life of t^ innocent, or alter 
the just destination of property for a hundred generations. 

20. The principal duties attached to the situation of Collector 
are as follows : ist. The receipt of the revenue. by instalments according 
to the assessment, and remitting the amount thus collected to the-General 
Treasury ; or to one of the commanding officers ; or to the Commercial 
Resident, or Salt Agent, as directed by the Accountant General. 2nd. 
Advertising and selling the estates of defaulters to realize arrears. 3rd. 
Taking care of his own treasury (to prevent any mismanagement of 
and the revenue records. 4th. Making partitions of estates, whan joint 
sharers thereof apply to him for such di'vision. 5th. Preparing a quin- 
quennial register of the estates paying revenue within his collectorship. 
6tii. Ascertaining what .tax-free land has been in the possession. of indi- 
viduals without a valid title. 7th. Furnishing the judicial authorities 
with racial papers required by them, and executing tiieir decrees concern- 
ing lands, .&c. 8th. Deciding cases which the judicial officer has it in his 
option to refer to the collector. 9th. Officiating as local postrmaster 
under the authority of the post-masterrgeneral. zoth. Assessin(t duties 
on the vendors of liquors and drugs with the concurrence of the mi^istrate, 
and collecting the duties payable thereon (receivmg five, per . cent .on 
the amount of collection for his trouble), ixth.. Giving put stamped 
papers to native vendors, and he being responsible, for the same,, .ten 
per cent, I think, on the sum realized, is. .aloved him. for .hi& trouble 
and responsibility. (The two latter articles produce of the ctdlector an 
additumal montUy income of frmn not less than aoo to z,iooo rupees a 
month, according to the greater or smaller sale in different, districts), 
zath. Regulating the conduct pf the native sutHmliectots, assessmn .and 
sorvr^ors, employed on the estates under, t^ immediate management 
of government, zsth. Transmitting monthly ai^ annual reporte and 
accounts to tine.aocount^t'genetal and tim civU auditm.and coaespondlng 
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witii the Board of Revenue on tlie various afoirs of his coHectorship as 
well as obe3ring tiieir instructions. 

21. A native of respectability at a salary of about 300. or 400 
rupees per numth nay be appointed in lieu of tiie European collector, 
and he should give sureties for his character and responsibility to such 
amount as government may deem adequate. The large sum that may 
thus be saved by dispensing with the collectors would not only enable 
government to give some relief to the unfortunate Ryots above referred 
to tqr reducing their rents, but also raise the character of the natives and 
render them attached to the existing government and active in tiie dis- 
charge of tiieir public duties, knowing that under such a system the faithful 
and industrious native servant would receive the merit, and ultimately the 
full reward of his services ; whereas under the present system tiie credit 
or discredit is attributed to the European head of the department ; while 
the natives who are the re^d managers of the business are entirdy over- 
looked and neglected, and consequently they seem most of them to be 
rendmed quite indifEerent to anything but their own temporary interest 

22. With respect to the expediency and advantage of appointing 
native revenue officers toihe higher situations in the revenue d^artment, 
I am stronidy supported by the opirdons of persons whose sentiments 
have great wei|^ with the governing party as well as with the party 
governed. Icansafdy quote the remarks of many distinguidied servants 
of the Honourable East India Company, such as Sir Thomas Munro, 
Mr. Robert Ridcards, Mr. H. EUis, and others. 

23. The native collectors should be under the immediate and 
strict control of the Board of Revenue as the European collectors at 
present are, and should be made strictly re^onsible for every act per- 
formed in ^ official capacity. No one tiiould be removed from his 
situation unless on proof of misconduct regularly established to the 
satisffiction of government on the report of the Board of Revenue. 

24. For the present, perhaps, it would be proper to transfer the 
duty of selling the pix^rty of defaulting landholders to the registrars ; 
and the judges, instead- of referring causes to the reventie officers, should 
submit them to the Sudder Ameens (tn native commissioners already 
appointed to decide causes under a certain amount). 

25. In order to prevent the exercise of any undue iwfltMWM* or 
bribery in obtaining the rituation of native collectors of revenue, it is 
requisite that all tiie present Smshtadars or head native officers atbwhed 
to the different coUectorships, should each be confirmed, at once, in the 
aitnation of cdlector, and in case of his death ot removal, the next in 
rank sbonld succeed him. In the same manner those under thmnsboald 
he eadi promoted regularly in succession according to his tank in the 
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feventie dq>artiueiit, unless incapacitated from being unable to produce 
the re<)uisite security, or from other evident disqualification. , And no 
one idiould be allowed to hold the »tuation of collector unless he had been 
at least ten years in tiie revenue service. 

26. The present collectors may be transferred, if found qualified, 
to the judicial or some other department, or allowed to retire on suitable 
pensions. Besides the Board of Revenue, who should exercise a conrtant 
superintendence over the revenue branch, there ^ould be six or eight 
European civil servants of the company, who stand h^^h in the estimation 
of government, appointed under the denomination of dxcuit collectors, 
to examine personally, from time to time, the records kept, and the 
proceedings held by the native collectors. 

27. At all events I must conclude with beseechii^ any and every 
authority to devise some mode of alleviating tiie present miseries of the 
agricultural peasantry of India and thus dtsdiatge their duty to their 
fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects. 

London, 

August 19, 1831. 




ADDITIONAI. QUERIES 


SBSFSCTIN6 

THE CONDITION OF INDU 


I. QuBsnoN. Whai is your opinion of the physical condition of 
the Indian peasantry ? 

Amswsr. India is so extensive a country tiiat no goteial statenient 
on tiiis subject will apply correctly to the people of the various parts 
of it. The Natives of the Soutiiem and Eastern Provinces for exaniple, 
are by no means equal in physical qualities to tiiose of the Northern and 
Western Provinces. But as regards physical strength, th^ are upon 
the whole inferior to the Northern nations, an inferiority which may be 
traced, I think, to three principal causes : ist. The heat of the climate 
of India, which relaxes and debilitates the constitution : andly. The 
simplicity of the food which they use, chiefly from religious prejudices : 
3rdly, Tte want of bodily exertion and industry to strengthen the corpo- 
real frame, owing princqMdly to the fertility of tiie sml, whidi does not 
render much exertion necessary for gaining a livelihood. Hence the 
Natives of Africa, and some parts of Arabia, thou^ subject to the in- 
fluence of the same, or perhaps a greater intensity of heat, yet from the 
necessity imposed upon them of toiling hard for sustenance, and from 
using animal food, ate able to cope with any Northern race in physical 
strength tiietefore, if the people of India were to be induced to abandon 
their religious prejudices, and thereby become accustomed to the fre- 
quent and common use of a moderate pn^tortion of animal food, (a greater 
proportion of ^ land being gradually c<mverted to the pasture of cattle), 
the physical qualities of the people mi^t be very much inproved. For 
I have observed with respect to distant cousins, sprung from the same 
family, and living in the same district, when one branch of the family had 
been converted to Mussulmanism, that those of the Muhammadan farandi 
living in a freer manner, were distinguished by greater bodily activity 
and capacity for exertion, than those of the other brandi which had 
adhered to the Hindoo simple mode of life. 

%• Q, Whfd is the moral condition of the people ? 

A. A great variefy of opinions oh ti^ subject has already been 
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afloat in £tir(^ for some centuries past, particularly in recent times, 
some favourable to tbe people of India and some against them. Those 
Europeans, who, on their arrival in the country, happened to meet with 
persons whose conduct afforded them satisfaction, felt prepossessed in 
favour of the whole native population, and respected them accordingly ; 
others again who happened to meet with ill-treatment and misfortunes, 
occasioned by the misconduct or opposition, social or religious, of the 
persons with whom, they chanced to have dealings or communication, 
represented the whole Indian race in a correspondii^ light ; while some, 
even without being in the country at all, or seeing or conversing with any 
Natives of India,have formed an opinion of tiiem at second hand founded 
on theory and conjecture. There is, however, a fourtb class of persons, 
few indeed in number, who though they seem unprejudiced, yet have 
differed widely from each other, in many of their inferences from facts, 
equally within the sphere of their observation, as generally happens with 
respect to matters not cap&ble of rigid demonstration. I therefore feel 
great reluctance in offering an opinion on a subject on which I may un- 
fortunately differ from a considerable number of those gentlemen. How- 
ever, being called upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my impres- 
sion, although I may perhaps be mistaken. 

From a careful survey and observation of tiie people and inhabitants 
of various parts of the country, and in every condition of life, I am of 
opinion that the peasants or villagers who reside at a distance from large 
towns and head stations and courts of law, are as innocent, temperate and 
moral in their conduct as the people of any country whatsoever ; and 
the farther I proceed towards the North and West, the greater the honesty, 
simplicity and independence of character I meet with. The virtues of 
this class however rest at present chiefly on tiieir primitive simplicity, 
and a strong religious feeling which leads them to eiq>ect reward or punish- 
ment for tbeir good or bad conduct, not only in the next world, but like 
the ancient Jews, also in this : andly. The iidiabitants of the cities, towns 
or stations who We much intercourse with persons employed about the 
courts of law, by Zamindais, &c., and with foreqpieis and others in a 
different state of civilization, generally imbibe tiieir habits and qptniona. 
Hence tiieir religious opinions are tiuken without any .other principlea 
behq; implanted to supply their place. Consequently a great proportion 
of these are ftn inferior in point of character to the former dam, and are 
very often even made tools- of in tiie nefarious work of perjury and for- 
gery : 3rdly, A third clam consists of persons who ate in the employ of 
laniUiolders (Zamindais) or dependent-for subsistence on the courts of law, 
asattonie3r'sdeiks,andwhomn8ttefyforalivelihoodontiiieiralirewd- 
aem; not Iwving geWally sufficiimt means to enter into omnmerce or busi- 
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ness. ^These are for the most port still worse tium the second dass ; 
more eiq>ecidly when tiiey have no prospect of bettering tiieir condition 
by the savings of honest industry, and no hope is held out of them of 
rising to honour of affluence by superior merit. But I must confess that I 
have met a great number of the second Class eugt^ed in a respectable 
line of trade, who were men of real merit, worth and character. Even 
among the tiiird class I have known many who had every disposition 
to act uprightly and some actually honest in their conduct. And if they 
saw by experience that their merits were appreciated, that they mi^ 
hope to gain an independence by honest means, and that just and 
honourable conduct afforded the best prospect of their being utlimatdy 
rewarded by situations of trust and respectability, they would gradually 
begin to feel a hi^ regard for character and rectitude of conduct ; and 
from cheri^ng suCh feelings become more and more worthy of public 
confidence, while their example would powerfully operate on the second 
class above-noticed, which is generally dq>endent on them and under 
their influence. 

3. Q. What is the rate of wages generalfy aUowed to^ the peasantry 
and labourers? 

A. In Calcutta, artizans, such as blacksmiths- and carpenters, 
if good workmen, get (if my memory be correct) from ten to twelve 
rupees a month (that is, about 20 to 24 shillings) ,* common workmen 
who do inferior plain work, 5 or 6 rupees (that is, about 10 or 12 shillings 
sterling money) *, masons from 5 to 7 (10 to 14 shillings) a month ; conunon 
labourers about 3^ and some 4 rupees ; gardeners or cultivators of land 
about 4 rupees a month, and palanquin-bearers the same. In small 
towns ^e rates are something below this, in the country places still lower. 

4. Q. On what kind of provisions do ih^ subsists ? 

A. In Bengal they live most commonly on rice with a few vege- 
tables, salt, hot spices and fish. I have however often observed the 
poorer classes living on rice and salt only. In the upper provinces 
they use wheaten flour instead of rice, and the poorer dasses frequently 
use bajra (millet), &c. ; the Mohammedans in all parts who can afford 
it add fowl and other animal food. A full grown person in Bengal con- 
sumes about ilb. tp i^lb. of rice a day ; in the upper provinces a larger 
quantity of wheaten floor, even thqu^ so much more nooridiing. 'Hat 
Vaishyas (persons of the third dass) and the Brahmans of the Pakhaa 
never eat flle^ undo: any dxciuutances. 

5. Q. What sort of houses do they iuhohit ? 

A. Isk hif^ Bagal and tiie upper and Wcstent Pttwri a cs a tliey 
occ n piy mad hats ; in the lonrer aad B a s te c n parts of Bengal gmetalfy 
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hovels composed of stncw. mats ami stidcs ; the Jn^ier desses only 
haviiig houses huilt of bride and lime. 

5. Q. How are tk^ eMkei ? 

A. The Hindus of the U^er Provinces mear a turban- on tlte 
head, a piece of oottnn doth (called a CAmbr) wn c apfi e rl ronad the 
chest; and another piec e girt dosely about the toins and falling down 
towards tile hnee.; besides, they have heqnentiy under tiie CAodsf a vest 
or w a isteont cat and fitted to the person. In the knaer p ro v i nce s tiwy 
genenli^ go bareheaded ; the lower g ar me nt is vram mote r^en but 
falling down tow ar d s the ankle ; and the poorer dasses of labouiers 
have merety' a small strip of doth girt round their loins for the sake of 
decency and are in other r espects quite naked. 'Hie Mohammedans 
everywhero use the tmlnn and axe bet t er dad. The respectable and 
wealthy classes of people, both llussuhnans and Hutdias, axe of course 
dressed in a moro xespeetaUe and becoming manner. 

7. Q. Oars popmUHoa increase rapUfy ? 

A. It does OKaease conrideraUy , hrmn the early marriages of the 
pe<^le and from the males so seldom leavisg their fioBB&es,and ahnost 
never going abroad. Hot there axe oocasraatall strong nutonl c he c ks 
to this snperabnndance. The vast Ttomber carried of late years by 
cholera morbus having greatly reduced the surplus population, the con- 
dition of the labonzms has since been mudi inproved, in compaxisoa 
with what it was before the people were thinned by that melaadioity 
scourge. 

8. Q. What is the state of industry among them ? 

A. The Jfohapuuedans are more active and ‘capabk ci exerrion 
than the Hindats, but the latter are alsogenerally patient of labour, 
and diligent in their employments, and those of the U^per Province 
not inferior to the Mduunmedans themselves in mdostry.. 

9. Q. What capability of improvement do they possess ? 

A. They have the same capability of improvement as any other 
civilized people. 

zo. Q. WhU degree of intelligence existsamongthenativeiababitawts? 

A. The conntry having been so long under sulQecticni to the 
axlnttaxy mOxtary government of the Mohammedan ndem, which showed 
little respect for Hindu learning, it has very mudi decayed wad indeed 
almost d is aiRpe ar ed, exc^ among the Brahmans in seme pats cf Ihe 
Dahhan (Swam), and of the Eastern side of India, more dktntt fmm 
the chief seat of Mohammedan government. The Mosstdmmis, as wdfi 
as the man uespectable classes of ^adus ddefiy, etdfivatei Berd an 
Utetaetaae,agBat number of the fennel aaad a lew ^ the Idtkersdso ex- 
tendny^ t hear tia i difs likewise to Axahic. This fWtiDe IkM futtially 
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continued to the piesent time, and among timae ailioeiqoy tliia ^ecies 
of learning, as wdl as among those who cnltivate Sanscrit literatme, 
many well-informed and enlightened persons may be found, tiiongh ftom 
their ignorance of European literature, they are not naturally much 
esteemed by such Europeans as arc not well versed in Arabic or 
Sanscrit. 

11. Q. How are the people i» r^ard to education? 

A. Those about the courts of the native pinoes are not inferior 
in point of education and accomplishments to the respectable and well- 
bred classes in any other country. Indeed they rather carry their polite- 
ness and attention to courtesy to an inconveuient extent. Some semi- 
naries of education (as at Benares, &c.} are stiU supported by the princes 
and other respectable and opulent native inhabitants, but often in a very 
irrq^ular manner. With respect to the Hindu College in Calcutta, es- 
tablished under the auspices of government on a highly respectable and 
firm, footing, many learned Christians object to tiie system therein follow- 
ed of teadiing literature and sdence without rel^pon being united witli 
them ; because they coutider this as havii% a tender^ Ip destroy the 
religious principles of the students (Jia whidi th^ were first broug(ht up 
and uhich consequently were a chedc on their conduct), without sub- 
stituting anythii^ reli^us in their stead.. 

12. Q. What influence has supertiition over the conduct 0/ the.peopie ? 

A. I have already noticed this in r^y to query and. 

13. Q. What is the prevasUt^ opinion of the Native inhabitants 
regarding the existing form of government and its administrators. Native 
and European? 

A. The peasantry aud villagers in the interior are quite ignorant 
of, and indifierent about either the former or present gcovemment, and 
attribute the protection they may enjoy or oppression they may suffer 
to the conduct of the public officers immediately presiditig over them. 
But men of aspiring character and niembers of such ancient families as 
are very much reduced by the present systmn, consider it derogatory 
to accept of the trifling public tituations which natives are allowed to 
hold under the Btititii Government, and are diddedly disaffected to it. 
liai!^ of those, however, who engage proq^ously in commerce, and of 
those who are secured in the peaceful possession of their estates by the 
permanent settlement, and sudi as have soflident intdligence to foresee 
the ]»6bability of future i mp rov e ment ehidi presents itsdf under tim 
Btttidi rulers, are not only reoondkd to it, but really view it as a blessing 
to the coontry. 

But 1 have no heatathm in stating, with r e ference to the general 
feeling of the more inbdfigeiit part of the Native communis, that the 
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only cotune of policy wMch can ensuxe iheir attachment to any form of 
Government, would be that of making the eligible to gradual promotion, 
according to their respective abilities and merits, to situations of trust 
and xeqicctability in the state. 


I^ONDON : 

September 28, 1831. 


(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 


NOTE 

In replying to Queries 2nd, 9^1 and 10th, 1 have felt great deli- 
cacy in ofiering to the British public, situated at the distance of so many 
thousand miles, my opinion of the character of my own countrymen, 
and of their intellij^ce and capability of improvement ; lest I ^uld 
be accused of partiality, or supposed to be prejudiced in their favour. 
I have, riiexefore, endeavoured to convey my sentiments in very moderate 
language. 

In replying to Query ii, I wish to be distinctly understood as 
referring to tiiose Natives of India who have been brou^t up under the 
mixed system of Hindoo and Mahommedan education, which has 
hitherto existed in the country among the respectable classes. The 
present generation of youth, particularly at the Presidency, bred up in 
communication and intercourse more or less with Europeans, are pro- 
gressively becoming imbued with their habits, manners, and ideas, and 
will, in the course of time, most probably approximate very nearly to 
them. My remarks are, therefore, not applicable to these, and may 
in a few years appear strange to those who do not conrider and make 
allowance of these changes. 
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SiNCB the foregou^ evidence has been circulated, a gentleman of 
high literary repute, connected with India, has expressed doubts 
regarding the policy or expediency of the suggestions I made in reply 
to Queries 71, 72, on the Judicial System, in the following words : 

“No civil servant should be sent to India under twenty-four ot at 
least'twenty-two years of age, and no candidate among them should 
be admitted into the judicial hue of Idie service, unless he can produce 
a certificate from a professor of Enj^iidi law to prove that he possesses 
a competent knowledge of it.” 

In addition to the reasons there advanced in support of this position, 
and also in reply to Query 77, I beg here to quote (with deference to 
that gentleman's extensive oriental acquirements), the authority of 
Sir William Blackstone, given in his introduction to the celebrated 
“Commentaries on the Daws of England”, an authority which stands 
very high in the estimation of the Briti^ public. 

“Should a judge in the most subordinate jurisdictiou be deficient 
in the knowledge of tiie law, it will reflect infinite contempt on himself 
and disgrace upon those who employ him. And yet the conseiiiuence 
of his ignorance is comparatively very trifling and small ; liis judgment 
may be examined and his errors rectified by otiier courts. But how 
much more serious and afiecting is the case of a superior judge, if with- 
out any skill in the laws he will boldly venture to decide a question upon 
which the welfare and subsistence of whole families may depend, where 
the chance of his judging right or'wrong is barely equal, and where if 
he chances to judge wrong, he does an injury of the most alarming nature, 
an injury without postibility of redress.” Sec. i, No. 12. 

It should not be overlooked that the Company’s District Judges 
and young Registrars who have the decision of minor causes, are after- 
wards made judges of the provincial courts of appeal, and also ci the 
Sudder Dewany and Nucamut Adawlut (tiie highest civil and criminal 
tribunals), whose decision is final in all criminal causes, as well as in 
civil causes under jo,ooo rupees ; and that even in regard to causes 
above tiiat sum, very few have tiie means appealing to the king and 
council in l^tgland.- The peculiar difficulties and discouragements 
attendhig sudi appeals have been already pdnted out in my etridence. 
(Judicial Syatm, Q. 51). 
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No. II 

lu my paper ou tiie Revenue System I expressed an opinion that 
the per m a nent settlement has been beneficial to both the contracting 
parties, i.e., the government and tiie landholders. This position, which, 
as regards the former, was long much controverted, does not now rest 
upon theory ; but can be proved by the results of about forty years’ 
practice. To illustrate this, I subjoin the annexed statements. Nos. 
I and II, shewing the failure of the whole amount of the public revenue 
at Madras under the Ryb^rary system as contrasted with the general 
increase of tiie revenue of Bengal under the Zamindary permanent 
settiement ; the latter diffusing prosperity into the other branches of 
revenue, whereas the former (or Ryotwary sj^stem), without effe cting 
any material increase, in that particular branch, has, by its impoveriidung 
influence, tended to d^ up the other sources of Revenue : a fact which 
must stand valid and incontrovertible as a proof of the superiority of the 
latter, until a contrary fact of greater or at least equal weight can be 
adduced. 


STAmuEMT 1ST. — Bengal, Beha/r a$ul Orissa. 

By a comparative view of the Revenues of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, from the period of the Perpetual Settlement, it appears that, in 
the thirty-five years, from 1792-93 to 1827-28, there was a total increase 
on the whole amount of the Revenue of above xoo per cent (10x71), 
and tiiat this increase has been steady and progressive up to the 
present time ; in the first seventeen years (from 1792-93 to 1809-10) it 
was about 42^ percent ; in the next eighteen years (from 1809-10 to 
1827-28) 43^ per cent and in the last ten years of t^t period (from 
1817-18 to 1827-28) it was nearly 30 per cent. 

These results are extracted from The Second RqKxt of the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the Bast India Company in x8io, p. 80 ; 
The Second Report of 1830, p. 98. In 18x5-16, the revenue of Cuttack 
was incorporated with that of Bengal, but in 1822 the revenue of this 
Province did not exceed 185,000/. 

Statbkbmt 2hi>.— A fodros. 

By a comparative view of the revenue of the old British territory 
in Madras, it appears that during the same period of tiiirty-five years 
(f.s., from 1793 to 1828), there was an increase of only about 40 per cent, 
(40'xs) on the total amount of the whole revenue ; tiiat the increase 
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during the first serenteen years (from i793tD x8io) was 43^^ per cent; 
that in the nest ei|^ years the increase was only about 3^ per cent ; 
and that in the last e^btecn years, {i^., from 18x0 to 1828) there has been 
a decrease of a per cent. 

These resi^ are extracted from tiie Second Report of the Sdect 
Committee on tiie affairs of the East India Company in 1810 (p. 88) ; 
Second Report of x83a, (p. 98) and Mimttes of Evidence, 1830-31. 

No. m 

A doubt has been expressed witii regard to tiie polity and advan- 
tage of acting on the principle suggested in my paper on the Revenue 
System (paragraphs 14 to 17), in whidi I expressed my o^nion as to 
the propriety (on grounds of justke and humanity) of fixing a maxi- 
mum rent to be paid 1^ each of tiie cultivators, tiiat their rents, 
already raised to a minoos extend mi^t not be subject to further 
increase. I shall tiierefoce here offer a few additional remarks <m that 
point, shewing the potiqr of sudi a measure. 

Since the estabtisliment of Hut permanent settlement in tiie lower 
prvinces of the Bengal Presidency, the landhdiders (whose rents have 
been secured by it) are well-known to have been firmly attadied to 
the existiirg government (as I noticed in reply to NO. 13 of the Addi- 
tional Queries). This cannot be said of the same dass in the ceded and 
conquered pcovinoes, iriiose estates have not been secured by a similar 
arrangement ; and it is not the case widi rq;ard to the people of a large 
proportion of the Madras PresidenGy, where np similar attadiment can 
be reasonably expected. Hmice we may be justified in inferring that if the 
benefit of a permanent settlement were also metended to the cultivators, 
the farmers and labours in every part of the country, both in the upper 
and lower provinces (who form the largest portion of the population of 
India) would be equity attached to government, and ready to rise in de> 
fence of it, as a militia or in any other, shape that might be required; so as 
to secnretheBritishroleinaforeignandremoteempire, alike from inter- 
nal intrigue and from external (^(gression, without the necessity of keeping 
on foot an immense standing army at an enormous cost. Thb consideration 
is of great importance in respect to the natives of the upper and western 
provinces, who are distinguished by their superior bravery, and form the 
greater p^ of the British Indian army. If this race of men, who are by 
no means deficient in feelings personal honour and regard for family 
respectability, were assured timt their rights in the sml were indefeasible 
so long as fte British power ihoold endure, would from pstitude 
sad wlf%tnest at alltimcs be ready to devote then; lives and intmerty 
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in its defence. The saving that might be effected by this liberal and 
generous policy, through the substituting of a militia force for a great 
part of the present standing army, would be much greater than any gain 
that could be realized by any system of increasing land revenue that human 
ingenuity could devise. How applicable to this case is the following line 
of the Persian sage (Sadi). "Be on friendly terms with thy subjects, and 
rest easy about the warfare of thine enemies ; for to an upright prince 
his people is an army.” 

B& rayat sulh kun wa’z jang i khasm aiman ntshin. 

Z’dnki sh&hinsh&h i Adil ti rayat lashkar ast. 

On the other hand the same confidence could not be produced by 
any periodical settlement (be it quinquennial, decennial or even centennial) 
formed on the narrow policy of securing a temporary advantage or remote 
problematical gain to the government ; since the love of offspring and 
the desire of continuing nqme and lineage in connection with the place 
of nativity and of residence, and with hereditary property, are the same 
in a peasant as in a prince. 


No. IV 

Aa idea has g<Hie abroad tiiat the peraaiient of Zamindaiy system, 
thot^h undeniably beneficial to Government, has proved too advantage- 
ous to the landholders ; and the vast wealth which they are supposed to 
have derived fr<Hn it has excited au anxiety in the minds of some to devise 
a plea for overturning it. The fact, however, is, that even the greatest 
landholder in the country, such as the Rajah of Buidwan, who pays a 
land tax of between 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees to Government, does not 
receive more than six or eight lakhs, about 20 per cent on the amount 
collected, for his own share as proprietor. For tiiis sum they incur an 
immense responsibility to the Government ; they axe punishable for thefts 
and robberies committed within their estates, when stiq>ected even of 
negligence in preventing or detecting such offences, and subject to loss 
by inundations and failure of crops. Some may have about an equal sum 
vrith that payable to gevemment, and a very few double ; these almost 
exclusively in the eastern parts of Bengal. But the generality axe by 
no means so favourably situated as is generally supposed ; a fact clearly 
proved by the estates whidi come into the immediate m a na g emen t of 
Government in theCourtof Wards, and whidi may be earily inferred from 
the frequent sales of estates for arrears of revenue. 

Suiqiosing these landlufiders of Bengal to stand in the idaoe of the 
farmers in England, who are considered to pay about mie-third of the 
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produce of their farms as rent ; is there an3rthing so unreasonable, if 
the Zamindars receive 15 or 20 per cent ; a very few 30 per cent of the 
produce of their estates ? If the persons above alluded to, indxo suppose 
th^ Zamindars too well off, will only wait a little, as the law of primoge- 
niture is not established or observed, the effect of hereditary succession 
will soon so subdivide the estates, and reduce the incomes of the land- 
holders, that very few, if any, rich Zamindars can be found in the country. 

No. V 

In illustration of the statement made in my reply to Query 52, 
on the Revenue System, that as a sum of money is drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it with fortunes realized there, a different 
S3rstem, calculated to encourage Europeans of capital to become per- 
manent settlers with tiieir families, would necessarily greatly improve the 
resources of the country ; I here subjoin some tables showing the amount 
paid to the principal European Civil Officers of the Government in the 
General, Judicial and Revenue Departments in India in 1826-7. The 
Military Establishment, of course, is not included. Besides, such Europe- 
ans as are barristers, solicitors, and law officers paid by fees, merchants, 
agents, and planters also, not beii^ permitted to settle in the country, 
retire from it with their fortunes ; and these, likewise, are not included 
in the statement. Moreover, many miscellaneous and minor officers are 
not enumerated in the subjoined list ; I also annex a note shewing the 
amount of the Revenue of India expended in England. 


BENGAD Cim OFFICES 
I. — Gbnerai, Branch 


Per Annum 
Indian Money. Sterling 



Rs. 

£ 

Governor-General’s Salary .• 

2.44.181 

24418 

3 Members of Council, in all . . 

2,93.017 

29,301 

6 Secretaries to Gevemment . . 1 • 

2,74.000 

27.400 

3 Judges of the King’s Supreme Court . . 

1 , 95.344 

19.534 

IXMcd Bishop of Calcutta 

50.303 

5.030 

Archdeacon and 31 Chaplains « « 

3,00,222 

30,022 

Advocate-General, Company’s Attorney, and 
Standing Council 

80,581 

8,058 
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Amaaax 


Per Annum 


Indian Money. Sterling. 


7 Residents at Native Courts, (DdU, Lucknow, 
Gwafior, Nagpoor, Hyderatnid, Indore, Nepal).... 
9 Local (Political) Agents, witli 6 Assistants and 
Surgeons 

5 Ditto ditto (at Joypore, Harowtee, for 
Sikh and IBU Alfoits— Serowhee, Mhairwarra) 
x8 Assistants 

II Surgeons and Assistants, Ditto 

Postmaster-General 

Accountant-General 

Sub-Treasurer 

4 Mint Masters 

4 Assay Ifosters 


Rs. 


6.81,509 

68,150 

2 . 37.573 

23.757 

95.241 

9.524 

1,29,000 

86,640 

60,635 

12,900 

8,664 

6.063 

III! 

4.440 

3.600 

6,099 

6,060 


II.— JTTDICUI, ‘BKANCH 


Supreme Civil and Criminal Courts {Sudder Dewonee and 
Nisomut Adawluts.) 



Rs. 

£ 

5 Judges 

. . 2,80,000 

28,000 

1 Rq;istrar and Deputy 

39.600 

3.960 

4 Assistants 

27,683 

2,768 

2 Translators 

9,600 

960 

Four Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, viz., Calcutta, Dacca, 

Moorshedabad and Patna. 



Rs. 

£ 

17 Judges 

6,55,000 

65,500 

6 Surgeons, at Rs. 4,800 

. . 28,800 

2,880 


Two Additional Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit of Benares and 
Bareilfy. 9 Judges ; also Benares City AdawM, Ghaseepore, Juonpore 
and Mirsapoor, 4 Judges and Magistrates. 


13 Judges 

5 Registtars, and Registrars and Joint Magis- 
trates 

8 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons 


Rs. i 

4.71,196 47,119 

51^2 5,108 

38,400 3,846 
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Three City AdawhUs — Dacca, Moorshedabad, Palm. 

Per Auuiuu 

ludtan Money. Sterling. 



Rs. 

{, 

3 Judges with Mtqpsterial power . . S. 

84,000 

8400 

5 Rqpstrars 

37 . 2 W 

3,720 

Forty ZUlah Adawluts, 



1 

1 

1 

i 

18,13,762 

1.21,376 

57 Reipstrais (or Registrars and Joint Magetrates) 

4.39.893 

43,989 

49 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons 

2,26,393 

22,693 

Superintendents and Assistaat do. 

1,38,120 

13.812 

5 Commissioners and Assistaat do. 

1,18,510 

11,851 


HI. — RxviiNUB Bkamch 
Loteer Provinces. 


Board dt Revenue, 3 Members 

140,000 

14,000 

Secretary 

26,784 

2,678 

Sub-Secretary and 2 Assistants 

20400 

2,040 

3 Cofflineibial (or Opium) Agents in Bdiar, 



Benares, Malwa 

1,56,091 

15.609 

Board (d Customs, Salt and Opinm, 2 Ifembers 

i/)5,ooo 

10,500 

Secretary 

29449 

2.944 

8 Salt Agaxta 

2,89,354 

28.935 

20 CoUectois of Customs and Doties 

4.30,695 

43,069 

5 Superintendents of Stamps and of Salt 

1,22,099 

12,209 

28 CoUectozs in tile I^mer Provinces 

6,06,288 

60,628 

Commissioner in the Sundarbonds 

22,800 

2,280 


zo Revenue Officers for Calcutta, Hoogjiley, 
jungal Mdials, N. £. of Ruugpoie, Kuznaoon, 

Cuttack, Balasote, Eheidah . . i>99>424 19.942 

Secretary of Presidency Conunittee of Records 
and Rq(istrar xo,8oo 1,080 

Western Provinces. 

Board of CoznmissiQneis, 3 Meinbers 1.44487 144^ 

Secretary, Sub-ditto, and Assistaat 42.744 4474 

12 CoUedxtts. 2 Dy.-CoUeetozs. and x Sub-Collector 4,14,798 41,479 
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Cereal Provinces. 

Per Anntuu 

Indian Money. Sterling. 



Rs. 

£ 

Board of Revenue, 3 Members 

1,45,000 

14,500 

Secretary and 5 Assistants 

58,179 

5,817 

16 Collectors and Sub-Collectors 

3,53.129 

35,312 

Agent to Govr.-Genexal in Saugor ft Nerbuddah 

50,000 

5.000 

9 Assistants in chaige of .Districts 

1.23,765 

12,376 


The allowances of the Civil Officers in the Piesi^cies of Madras 


and Bombay, are similar to those of Ben{^ ; the chief difference exists 
between the salaries of tiie Oovemois and Members of Council in these 
Presidencies, and those of the Governor-General in Bengal and the 
Ifembers of his Council. I shall, therefme, only subjoin an Abstract 
of the Total Amount of the Civil Service of the Three Pudencies. 


Abstract of the Total Number of Covenanted Assistants, and Military 
and Medical Officers employed in the Civil Department of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, distinguishing the different Branches and Tidal Expense of 
the same in the year 1827. {Extracted from Official Returns, ordered to be 
printed, 25th Feb. 1830). 


1827 

Bbngai. 

Matwas 

Bombay 

1 


Total 

Branc^ 

Nos. 

Allowances 

Rs. 

Nos. 

Allowances 

Rs. 

Nos. 

Allowances 

Rs. 

Nos. 

1 Allowances 
Rs. 

General .. 

302 

4247,914 

124 

14,25,735 

18 

13,34,391 

507 

70,08,040 

Judicial .. 

236 

40,48,268 


16,53,975 

66 

9,68,733 

403 

66,70,976 

Revenue . . 

177 

37,11,206 


13,95,0521 

65 

7,82,370 

327 

58.88,631 

Marine 

16 

1.42.740 


78,078 

20 

1,60,^ 

. 58 

3,8x414 

Conunercial 

• • 

•• 


145.978 

5 

144,981 

11 

2,30,959 

Totals 

731 

1.21,50.131 

338 

46,78,8x8 

237 

33,51,071 

1306 

b 

Ml 

f 


Total number of persons, one thousand, tiiree hundred and Mx. 

Total amount of money, two crotes, one lakh, eighty thousand and 
V twenty Rupees ; nearly two millions Bnglidi money. 


the above StataniMit tbs ttqpee k tshen at two ddUingi ibr tbs 
eonvMiiMioe of ealoulation ; the loal late ot enhaage, howsvar, has varied esi^ 
ridaesldir, aadof late yean maybe takan at an aveaage^ periuva, of la. aoni> 
aeqnWitly 10 or 11 Rnqpaaa win oonadtote a Poand Sterluig. 
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N.B . — By the evidence of Messrs. I«lyod and Melville (the former 
the Accountant-General, and the latter the Auditor-General of the Bast 
India Company), recorded in the Minutes of Evidence taken before tlie 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd Bebroaxy 1830, it appears 
that the proportion of the Indian revenues expended in England on the 
territorial account amounts, on an average, to 3,000,000/. sterling 
annually. It includes the expenses at the Board of Control and India 
House, pay, absentee allowances, and pensions to Civil and Military 
Officers in Europe for services in India, wth interest of money realized 
there, &c., &c., besides 453,588/. for territorial stores consigned to India. 

In a letter of tiie Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, 
dated the 20th of June, 1810, and quoted in the work "On Colonial 
Policy as applicable to the Government of India," by a very able servant 
of the Company, holding a responsible situation in Bengal, the Directors 
state that "it is no extravagant assertion to advance, that the annual 
remittances to London on account of individuals, have been at the rate 
of nearly 2,000,000/. per annum Jor a series of years past.” (p. 70.) 
From these and other authentic documents the author calculates the 
amount of capital, or "the aggregate of tribute, public and ’private, so 
withdrawn from Didia from 1765 to 1820, at 110,000,000/." (p. 65.) 




HBIIAIIKS 

ON SETTLEMENT IN INDIA. BY 
EUROPEANS. 




REMARKS 

ON SETTLEMENT IN INDIA BY EUROPEANS.* 

Much has been said and written by persons in the employ of the 
Hon. East India Company and others on the subject of the settlement 
of Europeans in India, and many various Opinions have been e]q>ressed 
as to the advantages and disadvantages which might attend such a 
political measure. I shall here briefly and candidly state the principal 
effects which, in my humble opinion, may be expected to result from this 
measure. 

2. I notice, first, some of tiie advantages that might be derived 
from such a change. 


Advaktagbs 

First . — ^European settlers in India will introduce the knowledge 
they possess of superior modes of cultivating tiie soil an^ improving its 
products (in the article of sugar, for example), as has already happened 
with respect to indigo, and improvements in the mechanical arts, and 
in the agricultural and commercial systems generally, by which the 
natives would of course benefit. 

Secondly . — By a free and extensive communication with the various 
classes of the native inhabitants the European settlers would gradually 
deliver their minds from the superstitions and prejudices, which have 
subjected the great body of tiie Indian people to social and domestic 
inconvenience, and disqualified tiiem from useful exertions. 

Thirdly . — ^The European settlem being more on a par witii tiie 
rulers of tiie country, and aware of tiie rights belonging to the subjects 
of a liberal Government, and the proper mode of administering justice, 
would obtain from the local Governments, or from the Legislature in 
England, the introduction of many necessary improvements in the 
laws and judicial system : the benefit of which would of course extend 
to the inhabitants gener^y, whose condition would thus be raised. 

FoMffAly.«-The presence, countenance and support of the Eu> 
ropean setiiers would not only afford to the natives protection against 
tiie impositions and dppression of tiieir landlords and othn superiors, 
but also gainst any abuse of power on the part of those iii authority. 

*lUi esigtaudly aMaaisd in ttw OsasSal i^peadix to the Bspocfe of tfas 
MeotOonimiUooof lho Room oI of tbsBast mdie Com’ 

paagrt 
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Fifthly . — ^The European settlers, from motives of benevolence, 
public spirit and fellow-feeling toward their native neighbours, would 
establish schools and other seminaries of education for the cultivation 
of the English language throughout the country, and for the diffusion 
of a knowle^e of European arts and sciences ; whereas at present 
the bulk of the natives (those residing at the Presidencies and some large 
towns excepted) have no more opportunities of acquiring this means 
of national improvement than if the country had never had any inter- 
course or connection whatever with Europe. 

Sixthly . — As the intercourse between the settlers and their friends 
and connections in Europe would greatly multiply the channels of 
communication with this country, the public and the Government here 
would become much more correctly informed, and consequently much 
better qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, when, for 
any authentic information, the country is at the mercy of the represent- 
ations of comparatively a few individuals, and those chiefly the parties 
who have the management of public affairs in their hands, and who can 
hardly fail therefore to regard the result of their own labours with a 
favourable eye. 

Seventhly . — In the event of an invasioU from any quarter, east or 
west, Government would be better able to resist it, if, in addition to 
the native population, it were supported by a large body of European 
inhabitants, closely connected by national sympathies with the ruling 
power, and dependent on its stability for the continued enjoyment of 
their civil and political rights. 

Eighthly . — ^The same cause would operate to continue the connec- 
tion between Great Britain and India on a solid and permanent footing; 
provided only the latter country be governed in a liberal manner, by means 
of Parliamentary superintendence, and such other legislative checks in 
this country as may be devised and estaUished. India may thus, for an 
unlimited period, enjoy union with England, and the advantage of her 
enlightened Government ; and in return contribute to support the great- 
ness of Ibis country. 

Ninthly. — ^If, however, events should occur to effect a separation 
between the two countries, then still the existence of a large body of 
re^)ectable settlers (consisting of Euri^ans and their descendants, 
professing Giristianity, and speaking tiie English language in common 
with the bulk of tiie people, as wdl as possessed of superior^knowledge, 
scientific; medianical, and political) would bring tiut vast Empire 
in tiie east to a level with other large Christian countries in Europe, 
and by means of its immense ridies and extensive population, and by 
the help which may be reasonably expected horn Europe, they (Ihesettiers 
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and their descendants) may succeed sooner or later in enlightening and 
civilizing the stmoonding nations of Asia. 

3. I now proceed to state some of the principal disadvantages 
which may be apprehended, witii the remedies which Ithink calculated 
to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent occurrence. 

Disaovantaob 

First . — ^The European settlers being a distinct race, belon g in g 
to the clasS'Of the rulers of the country, may be apt to assume an ascen- 
dancy over tile aboriginal inhalutants, and aim at enjoying exclusive 
rights and privileges, to the depression of the larger, but less favoured 
class ; and the former being also of another religion, may be disposed 
to wound the feelings of the natives, and subject them to humiliations 
on account of their being of a different creed, colour and habits. 

As a remedy or preventive of such a result, I would suggest, ist. 
That as the higher and better educated classes of Europeans are known 
from experience to be less disposed to annoy and insult the patives than 
persons of lower class, European settlers, for the first twenty years at 
least, should be from among educated persons of character and capital, 
since such persons are very seldom, if ever, found guilty of intruding upon 
tile religious or national prejudices of persons of uncultivated minds ; 
2nd. Ifhe enactment of equal laws, placing all classes on the same 
footing as to dvil rights, and the establitiiment of trial by jury (the jury 
being composed impartially of both classes), would be felt as a strong check 
on any turbulent or overbearing characters amongst Europeans. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follow : the Europeans 
possess an undue advantage over the natives, from having readier access 
to persons ia authority, these being their own countrymen, as proved 
by loi^ experience in numerous 'instances ; therefore, a large increase 
of such a privileged population must subject the natives to many 
sacrifices frmn this very circumstance. 

I would therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the native 
vakeels, European pleaders dioold be aiqpointed in tiie country courts 
in tile same manner as tiiey are in the King's courts at the Presidencies, 
where the evil referred to is consequently not felt, because the counsel 
and attomies for both parties, whether for a native or a European, have 
the same access to the judge, and are in all reflects on an equal footing 
in pleading or defending the cause of tiieir clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation isitiiat at present the na- 
tives of the interior of liriUa have littie or no o pp o r tun ity of seeing any 
Europeans except persons of rank holding pnUic ofSces in the country. 
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and officexs and troopa stationed in or pairing through it under the res- 
traint of military discipline, and consequently these natives entertain a 
notion of European superiority, and feel less reluctance in submission ; 
but should Europeans of all ta^ and classes be allowed to settle in the 
country, the natives who came in contact with them will materially alter 
the estimate now formed of the European character, and frequent collisions 
of interests and conflicting prejudices may gradu^y lead to a struggle 
between the foreign and native race till either one or the other obtain^ 
complete ascendancy, and render the situation of their opponents so un- 
comfortable that no government could mediate between them with eflect, 
or ensure the public peace and tranquillity of the country. Though this 
may not hai>pen in the interior of Bengal, yet it must be kept in mind, 
that no inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whbse sub- 
missive disposition and want of energy are notorious) can be applied with 
justice to the natives of the Upper l^ovinces, whose temper of mind is 
directly the reverse. Among this ^irited race the jarrings above alluded 
to must be expected, if they be subjected to insult and intrusion — a state 
of things whidi would ultimately weaJeen, if not entirely undermine, the 
British power in India, or at least occasion much bloodied from time to 
time to keep the natives in subordination. 

The remedy lalready pointed out (para. 3rd, art. zst, remedy zst), 
will, however alM apply to this case, tiut is, tiie restriction of the Eu- 
ropean settlers to the req>ectable intelligent dass already described, who 
in general may be expected not only to raise the European character 
still higher, but also to emancipate their native neighbours from the long 
standing bondage of ignorance and superstition, and tiiereby secure their 
affection, and attach tiiem to the government under which they may 
enjoy the liberty and privileges so dear to persons of enli^tened 
min^. 

Some apprehend, as the fowth probable danger, that if the popula- 
tion of India were raised to wealth, intelligence, and public spirit, ^ 
by accession and by the example of numerous respectable European 
settlers, the mixed community so formed would revolt (as the United 
States of America formerly did) against the power of Great Britain, and 
would ultimately establish independence. In reference to this, however, 
it must be observed that the Americans were driven to rebellion by mis- 
govemment, otherwise they would not have revolted and separated them- 
selves from England. Canada is a standing proof that an anxiety to effect 
a separation from the mother country is not the natural wish of a people, 
even tolerably well-ruled. The mixed community of India, in like manner, 
so long as they are treated liberally,and governed in an enli^timed manner, 
will tael no disposition to cut off its connection with England, which 
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way be preserved with so much mutual benefit to both countries. Yet, 
as before observed, if events should occur to effect a separation, (which 
may arise from many accidental causes, about which it is vain to speculate 
or make predictions), still a friendly and highly advantageous commercial 
intercourse may be kept up between two free and Christian countries, 
united as they will then be by resemblance of language, religion, and 
manners. 

The fifth obstacle in the way of settlement in india by Kuropeans 
is, that the climate in many parts of India may be found destructive, 
or at least very iternicious to Kuropean constitutions, which might 
oblige European families who may be in possession of the means to retire 
to Europe to dispose of their jiroperty to disadvantage, or leave it to 
ruin, and that they would inpoverish themselves instead of enriching 
India. As a remedy I would suggest that many cool and healthy spots 
could 1)e selected and fixed upon as •the head-quarters of the settlers 
(where they and their rcsi)ective families might reside and sui)erintend 
the affairs of their estates in the favourable season, and occasionally visit 
them during the hot months, if their presence be absolutely required on 
tlieir estates) , such as the Suppatoo,the Nielgherry Hills, and other similar 
places, which are 1)y no means pernicious to European constitutions. At 
all events, it will be borne in mind that the emigration of the settlers to 
India is not compulsory, but entirely optional with themselves. 

To these might be added some minor disadvantages though not so 
important. These (as well as the above circumstances) desen'e fair 
consideration and impartial refiection. At all events, no one will, I trust, 
oppo.se me when I say, that the settlement in India by Europeans should 
at least be undertaken ex^ierimentally, so that its effects may be ascertain- 
ed by actual observation on a moderate scale. If the result be such as 
to satisfy all parties, whether friendly or opposed to it, the measure may 
then be carried on to a greater extent, till at last it may seem safe and 
exi)€dient to throw the country o];)en to persons of all classes. 

On mature consideration, therefore, I think I may safely recommend 
that educated persons of character and capital should now be permitted 
and encouraged to settle in India, without any restriction of locality or 
any liability to banishment, at the discretdou of the government ; and 
the result of this experiment may serve as a guide in any future legislation 
on this subject. 


hovDos, July 1832. 


(Sd.) RAMMOHUN ROY. 
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OF 

A CONFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

AN ADVOCATE FOR 

AND 

AN OPPONENT OF, THE PRACTICE 

OF 

BURNING WIDOWS iU<lVB 
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THE ORIGINAL BUNGLA 


CALCUTTA 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The little tract, of which the following is a literal translation, 
originally written in Bnngla, has been for several weeks past in exten- 
sive circ^ation in those parts of the country where the practice of widows 
bnming theniselves on the pile of their husbands is most prevalent. 
An idea that the aqpiments it contains- might tend to alter the notions 
that some European gentlemenaentertain on this subject, has induced 
the writer to lay it before the British public also in its present dress, 


November 30, 1818. 



CONimRBNCB 


BETWBBN 

AN ADVOCATE FOR 

AND 

AN OPPONENT OF, THE PRACTICE 

OP 

BURNING WIDOWS ALIVE 


Advocate. 1 am surprised that you endeavour to oppose the practice 
of Concrejnation and Postcremation of widows,* as long observed in 
this country. 

Opponent. Those who have no reliance on the Sastra, and those 
who take fli ght in the self-destruction of women, may well wonder 
that we should oppose tiiat suicide which is forbidden by aU the Sastras, 
and by every race of men. 

Advocate. You have made an in^ioper assertion in alleging lhat 
Concremation and Postcremation axe forbidden by the Sastras. Hear 
what An|^ and other saints have said on this subject : 

"That Wmnan who, on the death of her husband, ascends the 
burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven, as equal to Axundhati. 

"She who follows her husband to another world, shall dwell in a 
r^ion oi joy for so many years as there are hairs in the human body, 
or thirty-five milUons. 

"As a>serpent-catcher forcibly draws a snake from his hole, thus 
raising her hushnwd by her power, >die eiijo]rs delight along with him. 

"The woman who follows her husband expiates the sina of three 
races ; her fother’s line, her rnother’s line, and the family of him to whom 
she was ^ven a virgin. 


«Wlim a widow h absw* ft«m hlw ImAHid m tlM 

S in owtain eemi bem heeasN shim wWi smm nprmnthig the dmes 

yeaolioo is sailed Aamia^en' or ^^s^wsmatisn* 
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"There possessing her husband as her diiefeit good, hersdf tihe 
best of women, enjo3ring the hii^iest deli|^, die partakes of bliss with 
her husband as long as fourteen Indras se^. 

'‘Even though the man had slain a Brahman, or returned evil for 
good, or killed an intimate fiiend, the woman expiates those crimes.. 

"There is no other way known for a virtuous woman except as- 
cending the pile of her husband. It should be understood that there 
is no other duty whatever after the death of her husband." 

Here also what Vyasa has written in the parable of the pigeon : 

"A pigeon, devoted to her husband, after his death entered the 
flanies, and ascending to heaven, she there -found her husband." 

And hear Harita’s words : 

"As long as a wom^an shall not bum herself after her husband’s 
death she shall be subject to transmigration in a female form." 

Hear too what Vishnu, the saint, says : 

"After the death of her 'husband a wife mnst live as an ascetic, or 
ascend his idle.” 

Now hear the words of the Brahma Ponna on the subject of Post- 
cremation : 

“If her lord die in another country, kt tiie faithful wife place his 
sandals on her breast, and pure enter the fire." 

The faithful widow is dedaied no suicide by tiiis text of the Rig 
Veda : “When three days of impurity are gone she obtained obsequies." 

Gotama,says : 

"To a Brahmani after the deatti of ho’ husband, Posterematkm is 
not permitted. But to women of the other dasses it is estemned a chief 
duty." 

"Living let her benefit her husband ; dying she oomnuts suicide." 

"The woman of the Brahman tribe that foUows her dead husband, 
cannot, on account of her self-destruction, convey either hersdf or her 
husband to heaven." 

Concremation and Postcremation being thus establidied by the 
words of many sacred lawgivers, how can you say they are forbidden 
by the Sastras, and desire to pevent their practice ? 

Opponent-, All those passages you have quoted are indeed sacred 
law ; and it is clear from those authorities, that if women perform 
Concremation or Postcremation, they will enjoy heaven for a considerable 
time. But attend to what Manu and others say respecting the duty 
of widows : "Let her eniaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even 
pronounce the name of another man, I,et her eontinne till deatii for- 
giving all injuries, perfomiing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual 
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pleastue, and cheerfully pcactising the incomparable rules of virtue which 
have been followed by such women as were devoted to only one husband.” 

Here Manu directs, that after the dratii of her husband, the widow 
should pass her whole life as an ascetic, llherofore, the laws given by 
Angira and others whom you have quoted, being contrary to tiie law 
of Manu, caimot be accepted ; because the Veda declares, “Whatever 
Manu has said is wholesome and Vrihaspati, “Whatever law is contrary 
to the law of Mann is not commendable.” The Veda especially declares, 
“By living in the practice of regular and occasional duties the mind may 
be purified. Thereafter by hearing, reflecting, and constantly meditating 
on the Supreme Being, absorption in Brahma may be attained. There- 
fore from a desire during life of future fruition, life ought not to be des- 
troyed.” Manu, Yajnavalkya, and others, have then, in their respective 
codes of laws prescribed to widows, the duties of ascetics only. By this 
passage of the Vedaj therefore, and the authority of Manu and others, 
the words you have quoted from Angira and the rest are set aside ; for 
by the express declaration of the former, widows after the death of their 
husbands, may, by living as ascetics, obtain absorption. 

Advocate. Wlmt you have said respecting the laws of Ahgira and 
others, that recommended the practice of Concremation and Postcre- 
mation we do not admit : because, though a practice has not been 
recommended by Manu, yet, if directed by other law^vfers, it should 
not on that account be considered as contrary to the law of Manu. 
l*'or instance, Manu directs the performance of Sandhya, but says nothing 
of calling aloud on the name of Hari ; yet Vyasa prescribes calling on the 
name of Hari. The words of Vyasa do not contradict those of Manu. 
The same should be understood in the present instance. Manu has 
commended widows to live as ascetics ; Vishnu and other saints direct 
that they should either live as asgetics or follow their husbands, l^ere- 
fore the law of Manu may be conadered to be applicable as an alternative. 

Opponent,. The analogy you have drawn betwixt the practice of 
Sandhya and invoking Hari, and tiiat of Conureination and Postcre- 
mation does not hold.. Por, in the course of the day the performance 
of Sandhyo, at the prescribed time, does not prevent one from invok- 
ing Hari at another period ; and. on the other hand, the invocation of 
Hari need not interfere with the performance of Sandhya. In this case, 
the direction of one practice is not incons^strat with that of the o^er. 
But in the case of li\dng as an ascetic or tmdetgping Conctemation, the 
p^ormance of the one is incompatibte with the observance of the other. 
Sdl, Spending pne’s whole life as an^ ascetic after the death of a husband, 
is incompatible with immediate Conpcema^on as dii^ed by Anj^ 
and, otiiers ; and, vice vsrsa, Concrepatiim, as directed by Angira and 
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otiiers, is inconsistent witii living as an ascetic, in order to attain absorp- 
tion. Therefore those two authorities are obviou^y contradictory of 
each other. More especially as Angira, by declaring that “there is no 
other way known for a virtuous wonian except ascending the pile of her 
husband,” has made Concremation an indispensable duty. And Harita 
also, in his code, by denouncing evil consequences, in his declaration, 
that “as long as a woman shall not bom herself after the death of her 
husband, she shall be subject to transmigration in a fmiale form,” has 
made this duty absolute. Therefore all those passages are in every 
respect contradictory to the law of Manu and others. 

Advocate. When Angira says that there is no other way for a 
widow except Concremation, and when Harita says tiiat the omission of 
it is a fault, we reconcile their words with those of Manu, by consider- 
ing them as used merely for the purpose of exalting the merit of Concre- 
mation, but not as prescribing this as an indispensable duty. AH these 
eapressions, moreover, corivey a promise of reward, for Concremation, 
and thence it appears that Concremation is only optional. 

Opponent. If, in order to reconcile them with the text of Manu, 
you set down the words of Angira and Harita, that make the duty 
incumbent, as meant only to convey an exaggerated praise of Concre- 
mation, why do you not also reconcile the rest of the words of Angira« 
Harita, and others, with those in which Manu prescribes to the widow 
the practice of living as an ascetic as her absolute duty ? And why do 
you not keep aloof from witnessing the destruction of females, instead 
of tempting them with the inducement of future fruition ? Moreover, 
in the text already quoted, self-destraction with Jie view of reward is 
expressly prohibitv d. 

Ajivocate. What you have quoted from Manu and Yajnavalkya 
and the text of the Veda is admitted. But how can you set aside the 
following text of the Rig Veda on the subject of Concremation ? "0 
fire I let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, eyes 
coloured with collyrium, and vdd of tears, enter thee, the parent of 
water, that they may not be separated from their husbands, but may be, 
in unison with excellent husbands, themselves sinless and jewels amongst, 
women.” 

Opponent. This text of the Veda, and the former passages from 
Harita and tihe rest whom you have quoted, all praise Ihepractice of Concre- 
mation fn leading to fruition, and are f^ddressed to those whoareoccuxoed 
by sensual desires ; and you chruu^ but admit that to follow these 
practices is only optional. In repeating the Sankalpa of Concremation, 
tibw desire of future fruition is dedared as tiie object. The tect there- 
fore of tile Veda which we have quoted, offering no gratifications, stqier- 
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sedes, in every respect, that which you have adduced, as well as all the 
woxds of Angira and the rest. In proof we quote the text of the Kathopa- 
nishad : “Faith in God which leads to absorption is one thing ; and 
rites which have future fruition for their object, another. Each of these, 
producing different consequences, hold out to nian inducements to follow 
it. The man, who cf these two chooses faith, is blessed : and he, who 
for the sake of reward practices rites, is dashed away from the enjoyment 
of eternal beatitude.” Also the Mundakouanishad : “Rites, of which 
there are eighteen members, are all perishable : he who considers them 
as the source of blessing shall undergo repeated transmigrations ; and all 
those fools who, immersed in the foolish practice of rites, consider them- 
selves to be wise and learned, are repeatedly subjected to birth, disease, 
death, and other pains. When one blind man isguidedby another, both 
subject themselves on their way to all kinds of distress.” 

It is asserted in the Bhagavad Gita, the essence of all the Smritis, 
Poranas,and Itihasas, that, “all those ignorant persons whoattach them- 
selves to the words of the Vedas that convey promises of fruition, con- 
sider those falsely alluring passages- as leading to real ^ppiness, and 
say, that besides them there is no other reality. Agitated in their minds 
by these desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial gods to be the 
cMef object ; and they devote themselves to those texts which treat 
.of ceremonies and their fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. 
Such people can have no real confidence in the Supreme Being.” Thus 
also do the Jdundakopanishad and the Gita state that, "the science by 
which a knowledge of God is attained is superior to all other knowledge.” 
Therefore it is clear from those passages of the Veda and of the Gita, 
that the words of the Veda which promise fruition, are set aside by the 
texts of contrary import. Moreover, the ancient saints and holy teachers, 
and their commentators, and yourselves, as well as we and all others, 
agree that Manu is better acquainted than any other lawgiver wi^ the 
spirit of the Veda. And he, understanding the meaning of those different 
tects, admitting the inferiority of that which 'piromised fruition, and 
following that which conveyed no promise of gratifications, has directed 
widows to ^)end their lives as ascetics. He has also defined in his isth 
chapter, what acts areobserved merely for the sake of gratifications, and 
what are not. “Whatever act is performed for the sake of gratifications 
in this world or the next is called Frabartak, and those which are per- 
formed according to the knowledge teq)ecting God, are called Nibartak. 
All those who perform acts to procure gratifications, may enjoy heaven 
like the gods ; and he who performs acts free from desires, procures 
release from the five elements of this body, tlmt is^ obtains absorption.” 
Advocate. What you have said is indeed consistent with the Vedas, 
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with Mann, and with the Bhagavad Gita. ' But from this I fear, that the 
passages of the Vedas and other Sastras, that i»escribe Concremation 
and Postcremation as the means of attaining heavenly enjoyments, 
must be considered as only meant to deceive.. 

Opponent. There is no deception. The object of those passages 
is declared. As men have various dispositions, those whose minds 
are enveloped in desire, passion and cupidity, have no inclination for 
the disinterested wordiip of the Supreme Being. If they had no Sastras 
of rewards, they would at once throw aside all Sastras, and would follow 
their several inclinations, like elephants unguided by the hook. In 
order to restrain such persons from being led only by their inclinations, 
the Sastra prescribes various ceremonies, as Syenayaga for one desirous 
of the destruction of the enemy, Putreshti fox one desiring a son, and 
Jyotishtoma for one desiriii^ gratifications in heaven, &c. ; but again 
reprobates such as are, actuated by those desires, and at the 
same moment expresses contempt for such gratifications. Had 
the Sastra not repeatedly reprobrated both tiiose actuated by desire 
and the fruits desired by them, all those texts might be consi^red as 
deceitful. In proof of what I have advanced I dte the following text of 
the Upanishad, “Knowledge and rites togetiier offer themselves to every 
man. The wise man conmders which of these two is the better and whidi 
the worse. By reflecting, he becomes convinced of the superiority of 
the former, despises rites, and takes refuge in knowledge. And the tm- 
leamed, for the sake of bodily gratifications, has recourse to the perform- 
ance of rites.” The Bhagavad Gita says : “The Vedas that treat of 
rites are for the sake of those who are possessed of desire : tiierefore, O 
Arjuna! do thou abstain from deskes.” 

Heat also the text of the Veda reprobating the fruits of rites; “As 
in this world the fruits obtained from cultivation and labour perish, so in 
the next world fruits derived from ritas are perishable.” Also tiie 
Bhagavad Gita ; “Abo those who observe the rites prescrit^ by the three 
Vedas, and through those ceremonies worship me and seek for heaven, 
having become sinless frmn eating tiie remains of offerings, amending to 
heaven, and enjoying the pleasures of the gods, after the commotion of 
their rewards, again return to earth. Therefcue, the observers of rites 
for the sake of rewards, repeatedly, ascend to heaven, and retutn to the 
world, and cannot obtain absorption/' 

AdvocqU. Thou^ what you have advanced from the Veda and 
sacKd codtt against the practice of Concrmnation and Postcremation, 
is not to be set aside, yet ure have had.ilm practicepimKtibed by 'Barito 
and others handed down to us. 

Opponent Sudi an argument is Idghly iitaodststeht With justke. 
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It is every way improper to persuade to self-destruction by citing passages 
of inadmissible authority. In the second place, it is evident from your 
own authorities, and the Sankalpa recited in conformity witii tltem, 
that the widow should voluntarily quit life, ascending the flaming pile 
of her husband, But, on the contrary, you first bind down the widow 
along with the corpse of her husband, and then heap over her such a 
quautity of wood that she cannot rise. At the time too of setting fire 
to the pile, you press, her down with large bamboos. In what passage of 
Harita or the rest do you find authority for thus binding the woman 
according to your practice? This then is, in fact, deliberate 
female murder. 

Advocate. Though Harita and the rest do not indeed authorize 
this practice of binding &c., yet were a woman after having recited 
the Sankalpa not to perform Concremation, it would be sinful, and consi- 
dered disgraceful by others. It is on this account that we have adopted 
the custom. 

opponent. Respecting the sinfulness of such an act, that is mere 
talk : for in the same codes it is laid down, that the p^rfotmance of a 
penance will obliterate the sin of .quitting the pile. Or in case of inabi- 
lity to undergo the regular penance, abscluticn may be obtained by 
bestowing tiie value of a cow, or three kahans of cowries. Therefore 
Ihe sin is no cause of alarm. The disgrace in the opinion of others is 
also nothing : for good men regard not the blame or reproach of persons 
who can reprobate those who abstain from the sinful murder of women. 
And do you not consider how great is the sin to loll a woman ; tiietein 
forsaking the fear of God, tiie fear of conscience, imd the fear of the 
Sastras, merely from a dread of the reproadi of tliose who delight in 
female murder ? 

Advocate. Thoujdi tying down in this manner be not authorized 
by the Sastras, yet we pract^ it as being a custom that has been 
observed tiironghout Hindustan. 

OppMent. It never was the case that the practice of fastening 
down widows on the pile prevalent: throughout Hindustan : for it 

is but of Ute ^rs that this mode has been foUov^, and that only in 
Bengal, which is but a small part of Hindustan. No one besides who 
has the hut of God and man before him. will assert that male or female 
murder, theft, ftc,, from having been long practised, cease to be viots. 
If, according to your argument; custom oufiht to set aside the precepts 
of tiie Sasti^ the inhabi|iiitai4 thelomats and,monimains who have 
been in the habits of plunder, mustjm considered as guiltiless of sin, and 
it would be impropswto uudsasraw to pesisala th^ habita. The Sastras, 
and^the reascsdugi oone^^ tbcm, anable us to dtm i i min ate rifiht 
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and wrong. In those Sastias such female murder is altogether forbidden. 
And reason also declares, that to bind down a wom^n for her destruction, 
holding out to her the inducement of heavenly rewards, is a most sin- 
fulact. 

Advocate. This practice may be sinful or anything el^, but we 
will not refrain from observing it. Should it cease, people would gene- 
rally apprehend that if women did not perform Concremation on the 
death of their husbands, they might go astray ; but if they bum them- 
selves this fear is done awhy. Their family and relations are freed from 
apprehension. And if the husband could be assured during his life 
that his wife would follow him on the pile, his mind would be at ease 
from apprehensions of her misconduct. 

Opponent. What can be done, if, merely to avoid the possible 
danger of disgrace, you are unmercifully resolved to commit the sin 
of female murder. But is (here not also a danger of a woman's going 
astray during the life-time of her husband, partictilarly when he resides 
for a long time in a distant country ? What remedy ^en have you got 
against this cause of alarm ? 

Advocate. There is a great difference betwixt the case of the 
husband’s being alive, and of his death for while a husband is alive, 
whether he resides near or at a distance, a wife is under his control; she 
must stand in awe of him. But after his death that authority ceases, 
and she of course is divested of fear. 

opponent. The Sastras which command that a wife ^ould live 
under the control of her husband during his life, direct that on his death 
she shall live under the authority of her husband's family, or else under 
that of her parental relations ; and the Sastras -have authorized the 
ruler of the country to maintain the observance of this law. Therefore, 
the possibility of a woman’s going astray cannot be more guarded against 
during the husband’s life than it is after his death. For you daily see, 
that even while the husband is alive, he gives up his authority, and the 
wife separates from him^ Cimtrol alone cannot restrain from evil thoughts, 
words, and actions ; but the suggestions of wisdom and the-fear of God 
may cause both man and woman torabstain from sin. Both the Sastras 
and experience show thb. 

Advocate. You have repeatedly asserted, tiiat from want of feel- 
ing we promote female destruction. This is incorrect, for it is dedated 
in our Ved^ and codes of law, that mercy is the root of virtue, and frorii 
our practice of hospitality, &c., our bdnapd^rioiiate dh^toritibns are well 
Jiaimsn. " 

Opponent. That in other cases yott shew charitable dispositimn 
is acknowledged. But by wHunsfaig’ {rmu^yonr ^ yciutttaty 
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bttTning of women amongst yonr eider relatives, your neighbours and 
the inhabitants of tiie surrounding villages, and by observii^ the in- 
difference at the time when the women are writhing under tiie torture 
of the flames, habits of insensibility are produced. For the same reason, 
when men or women are suffering the pains of deatii, you feel for them 
no sense of compassion, like the worshippers of tiie female deities who, 
witnessing from t^eir iiffancy tiie slaughter of kids and buffaloes, feel no 
compassion for tiiem in the time of their suffering death, while followers 
of Vishnu are touched with strong feelings of pity. 

Advocate. What you have said I ^all carefully consider. 

Opponent. It is to me a source of great satisfaction, that you are 
now ready to take this matter into your consideration. By forsaking 
prejudice and reflecting on the Sastra, what is really conformable to 
its precepts may be perceived, and tiie evils and disgrace brought on 
this country by the crime of female murder will cease. 
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A SECOND CONFERENCE BETWEEN AN ADVOCATE AND 
AN OPPONENT OF THAT PRACTICE 


Advocate. Under the title of Vidhayak, or Preceptor, I have 
offered an answer to your former arguments. That, no doubt, you have 
attentively perused. I now expect your reply. 

Opponent. I have well considered the answer that, after the lapse 
of nearly twelve months, you have offered. Such parts of yottr answer 
as consist merely of a repetition of passt^es already quoted by ns, 
requite no further observations now. But as to what you have advanced 
in opposition to our arguments and to the Sastras. you will be pleased 
to attend to my reply. 

In tihe first place, at the bottom of your 4tlL page yon have given 
a particular interpretation to the following words of ^^shnu, the 
lawgiver : — 

"Mrite bhastari brahmacharyam tadaswarohanam ya*** meaning 
"after the death of her husband a woman shall become an ascetic, or 
ascend the funeral pile," and inq^ying tiiat either altemative is optional. 
To this, you say, eiffht objccttoos axe found in the Sastras, tiierefore one 
of the attcmatives must he ^fetred : that b to say, tiie woman who 
is unable to ascend the flaming ^ shall live as an ascetic. This you 
piftifitftin is the true interpretatitm ; and in proof you have cited the 
words of the Skanda Parana and of Angita. lanswer. In every country 
all pmsons observe this rule that meanings ate to be inferred from the 
woidsused. In this instance the text of Vi^u is comprised in five words: 
xst, Ifrite, "on death," and, bhartari, "of a husband," 3rd, brahma- 
chi^am, "ascetidsm," 4th, tadanwardhanam. "asqending his pile," 5th, 
va, "or." Thatis, "on the death of a hqsband, his widow should become 
an ascetic, or ascend his pile." It appears, tiietefote, from asceticism 
being mentioned first in order, that ti^ is the most pious conduct for 
a widow to follow. But yoitf;;inteq?mtatiqa, tiud alternative is 
only left for widows who ate unable to ascend the flaming pile, can by 
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no means be deduced from the words of the text ; nor have any of the 
expounders of the Sastras so expressed Ihemselves. 

For instance, the author of tiie l^akshara, whose authority is 
always to be revered, and whose words you have yourself quoted as 
authority in p. 27, has thus decided on the subject of Concremation : — 
"The widow who is not desirous of final beatitude, but who wishes only 
for a limited term of a small degree of future fruition, is authorized to 
accompany her husband.”* 

The Smarta Bhattacharya (Raghunandana, the modem law 
commentator of Bengal) limited the words of Angira, that "besides 
Concremation there is no other pious course for a widow,” by the author- 
ity of the foregoing text of Vishnu ; and autiiorized tiie alternative 
of a widow living as an ascetic, or dying with her husband, explaining 
the words of Ai^ra as conveying merely the exaggerated praise of 
Concremation. 

Secondly. From the time that Sastras have been written in Sans- 
krit, no author or man of learnii^ has ever asserted, as you have done, 
that the person who,dedrous of the enjo3rmeats of heaven, is unable to 
perform the rites leading to fruition, may devote himself to the attain- 
ment of final beatitude. On the contrary, the Sutras uniformly declare 
that who are unable to pursue final beatitude, may perform rites, 
but without dmire ; and persons of the basest minds who do not desire 
eternal beatitude, may even perform rites for the saike of thdr fruits. 

As Vasishtha declares : — 

"The person who does not exert himsdf to acquire that knowledge 
of God which leads to final absorption, may perform oeiemonies without 
eiq>ectation of reward, t 

"To encourage and improve those ignmant persons, who looking 
only to pleasure, cannot ttistingntali betwixt what is God and not God, 
the Sruti has promised rewards. 
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Bhagavat Gita 

“If you axe unable to acquire by degrees divine knowledge, be 
diligent in performing works witii a view to please me, that by sudi 
works you may acquire a better state. If you are unable even to per- 
form rites solely for my sake, then, controlling your senses, endeavour 
to perform rites without the desire of fruition.’’* 

Therefore, to give the preference to self-immolation, or to the 
destruction of others, for the sake of future reward, over ascetidmi, 
which gives a prospect of eternal beatitude, is to treat with contempt 
the authorities of the.Vedas, the Vedanta, and other Darsanas, as wdl 
as of the Bhagavad Gita and many others. As the Veda sa3r9 — 

“Knowle^e and rites both offer themselves to man ; but he who 
is possessed of wisdom, taking their req>ective nature into serious con- 
sideration, distinguishes one from tiie other, and chooses faith, despising 
fruition ; while a fool, for the sake of advantt^ and enjoyment, accepts 
the offer of rites.’’ t 

Without entirely rejecting the authority of the Gita, the essence 
of all Sastras, no one can praise rites performed for tiie sake of fruition, 
nor recommend them to others ; for nearly half of the Bhagavad Gita 
is filled with the di^raise of sudi works, and with the praise of works 
performed without desire of fruition. A few of those passages 
have been quoted in the former conference, and a few others are 
here given. 

"Works performed, except for the sake of God, only entangle the 
soul. Therefore, O Arjuna, forsakii^ desire perform works witii the 
view to please God.’’) 

“The person who performs works without desire of hruition, direct- 
ing his mind to God, obtains etema]„rest. And the person who is devoted 
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to frttition, and performs works with desire, he is indeed inextricably 
involved.”* 

“Oh, Aijuna, rites performed for the sake of fruition are degraded 
far below works done without desire, whic^i lead to the acquisition of 
the knowle^e of God. Therefore perform thou works wi^out desire 
of fruition, with the view of acquiring divine knowledge. Those who 
perform works for the sake of fruition are most debased.” t 

"It is my firm opinion, that works are to be performed forsaking 
their consequences, and the prospect of their fruits.”^ 

The Gita is not a rare work, and you are not unacquainted with 
it. Why 'then do you constantly mislead women, unacquainted with 
the Sastras, to follow a debased path, by holding out to them as tempt- 
ations the pleasures of futurity, in defiance of all the Sastras, and 
merely to please the ignorant ? 

You have said, that ei^t objections are to be found in Sastras 
to the optional alternative deduct from the works of Vishnu. To 
this I reiJy. 

First. To remove an imaginary difficulty, a violation of the ob- 
vious interpretation of words, whose meaning is direct and consistent, 
is altogetiier inadmissible. 

Secondly. Former commentators, finding no sudi objection to 
the interpretation given to the words of Vishnu, as following the option- 
al alternative of ascetidsm or Concremation, have given the preference 
to ascetidsm. The author of the Mitakshara, quoting this text of 
Vishnu in treatii^ of Concremation, makes ho allusion to such an objec- 
tion, but finally dedaies m favour of asceticism. 

Thirdly. Even allowing an optional alternative to be liable to 
the eight objections, former authors have on many occasions admit- 
ted such an titemative. For example : — 

Sruti. “Oblations are to be made of wheat or of barley.” || But 
the meaning of this b not, according to your mode of interpretation. 
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"l^hat if it cannot be made of barley, an offering is to be made 
of wheat.” 

"Burnt offering is to be made at sunrise or before sunrise.”* 
In this instance your mode of explanation may be applied ; but no 
authors have ever given such an interpretation, but all have admitted 
the alternative to be optional. 

WiPflPT vilildi' tRt I 

Here also, according to your opinion, the meaning Would be, that 
if you cannot worship Siva you should worship Vishnu. But no authors 
have ever given such an interpretation to those words, and to give more 
or less worship to Siva than to Vishnu is quite contrary to the decision 
of all the Sastras. 

Fourthly. The following text has also been quoted by you in 
opposition to the optional alternative in question, taken as you assert 
from the Skanda Furana : — 

“On the death of her husband, if by chance a woman is unable 
to perform Concremation, nevertheless she should preserve the virtue 
required of widows. If she cannot preserve that virtue, she must des- 
cend to hell.”t To confirm this text you have quoted the words of 
Angira : — "There is no other pious course for a widcfw besides Concre- 
mation ; ”J which you have interpreted, that "for a widow there is 
no other course so pious.” 

I answer, the words of Angira are express, that there is no other 
pious coarse for a widow than Concremation. And the Smarta com- 
mentator, having thus interpreted the text in reconciling it with the 
words of Vishnu already quoted, declares, that it conveys merely 
exaggerated praise of Coucreniation. 

But you, in opposition tp the' true meanii^ of Ihe expression and 
to the interpretation given by the Smarta commentator, have explained 
those words to suit your own argument, that there is no other course 
more pious than that of Concremation. Perverting thus the meaning 
of the Sastras, -what benefit do you propose by promoting the destruc- 
tion of feeble woman, by holding up the temptation of enjoyments in 
a future state ? This I am at a loss to understand. 
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If tlie passage you liave quoted froux the Skanda Parana really 
exist, the mode in which the Smarta commentator has explained the 
words of Angira (“there is no other virtuous course,”) must be applied 
to those of the Si»nda Parana, vis., tiiat the text of the Skanda Parana 
which contradicts Manu, Vishnu, and others, is to be understood as 
merely conveying exaggerated praise; because, to exalt Concrema- 
tion, which leads to future enjoyments that are treated as de^icable by 
the Upanishads of the Vedas and Smriti, and by the Bhagavad Gita, 
above asceticism, iu which the mind may be purified by the perform- 
ance of works without desire, that may lead to eternal beatitude, is every 
way inadmissible, and in ^ect opposition to the opinions maintained 
by ancient authors and commentators. 


Section 11 

In the latter end of the 7th page you have admitted, that the say- 
ings of Angira, Vishnu, and Harita, on the subject of Concremation, 
are certainly at variance with those of Manu ; but assert, that any law 
given by M^u, when contradicted by several other lawgivers, is to be 
considered annulled : — ^therefore, his authority in treating of the duties 
of widows is not admissible, on account of the discord existing between 
it and passages of Harita, and Vishnu and others. With a view to es- 
tablish this position you have advanced three arguments. The first 
of is, that Vrihaspati says, "whatever law is contrary to the law of 
Manu, is not commendable,"* in which the nominative case, "whatever 
law," as being used in the singular number, signifies, that in case laws, 
given by a single person, stand in opposition to those of Manu they are 
not worthy of reverence, but if several per^ns difier from Manu in any 
certain point, his authority must be set aside. 1 reply. It has been the 
invariable practice of ancient and modem authors, to explain all texts of 
law so as to make them coincide with the law of Manu. They in no 
instance declare that the authority of Manu is to be set a^e, in order 
to admit that of any other lawgiver. But you have, on the contrary, 
set aside the authority of Manu, on the ground of inconsistence with the 
words of two or three other authors. In this you not only act contrary 
to the practice of aU commentators, but moreover in direct opposition 
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to the authority of the Veda, foi the Veda declares, whatever Manu 
lays down, tiiat is commendable,"* which text you have yoursdf quoted 
in p. 7. And as to what you have said respecting the words of Vrihaspati 
os being in the singular number, and therefore only applicable to a case 
in which Manu is opposed by only one lawgiver, it is obvious that the 
word "whatever," being a general term, includes every particular 
case falling under it ; and therefore his lav must be followed, whatever 
number of authors there may be who lay down a different direction. 
And the reason of this is e3q)ressed in the former part of the verse of 
Vrihaspati, that "Manu has in his work collected the meaning of the 
Vedas. ' ' From this it follows that whatever law is inconsistent with the 
code of Manu, which is the substance of the Veda, is really inconsistent 
with the Veda itself, and therefore inadmissible. Admittii^ the ju^ce 
of your explanation of Vrihaspati’s text, that the authority of any in- 
dividual lawgiver, who is inconsistent with Manu, must be set aside, but 
that when several authorities coincide in laying down any rule inconsis- 
tent with his law, they are to be followed, one might on the same 
principle give a new explanation to the following text : — , 

"The person who attempts to strike a Brahman goes to the hell 
called Satnayat, or of a hundred punishments; and he. who actually 
strikes a Brahman, goes to the hell of Sahasrayat, or a thousand punish- 
ments.’ 't 

Here, also, the noun in the nominative case, and that in the accusa- 
tive case also, are both in the singular num.ber ; therefore, according to 
your exposition, where two or three persons concur in beating a Brah- 
man, or where a man beats twp or three Brahmans, there is no crime 
conunitted. There are many similar instances of laws, the force of 
which would be entirely frustrated by your mode of interpretation. 

You have argued in the second place that the practice of Concre- 
mation is authorized by a text of the Rig Veda, and consequently the 
authority of Manu is superseded by a higher authority. 1 reply. In the 
iztii line of the 9th page of your tract, you have quoted and interpreted 
a text of the Vedas, expressing "that the mind may be purified so as to 
seek a knowledge of God from which absorption may accrue, by the 
performance of the daily and occarional ceremonies, without the derire 
of fruition ; therefore, while life may be preserved, it ought not to be 
destroyed." Wi^ this then and all similar texte, there is the most evi- 
dent concord with the words of Manu. Notwithstanding your admis- 
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sion to this effect, you assert that the authority of the Vedas contradicts 
the declaration of Manu. From the text already quoted, "that what- 
ever Manu has declared is to be accepted," it follows that there can be 
no discrepancy between Manu and the Veda. But that is certainly an 
apparent inconsistency between the text quoted from the ceremonial part 
of the Rig Veda authorizing Concremation, and that above quoted from 
the spiritual parts of the Veda to which the celebrated Manu has given 
the preference, well aware that such parts of the Veda are of more author- 
ity than the passage relating to debased ceremonies. He has accordingly 
directed widows to live, practising austerities. The text of the Rig Veda, 
of course, remains of force to those ignorant wretches who are fettered 
with the desire of fruition, which debars them from the hope of final 
beatitude. This too has been acknowledged by yourself, in p. ii, line 
17, and was also fully considered in the first Conference, p.13, line 18. 
You cannot but be aware too, that when there is doubt respecting the 
meaning of any text of the Veda, that interpretation which has been 
adopted by Manu is followed by both ancient and modem authors. In 
the Bhavishya Purana, Mahadeva gave instructions for the performance 
of a penance for wilfully slaying a Brahman ; but observing that this was 
at variance with the words of Manu, which declare that there is no expia- 
tion for wilfully killing a Brhman, he does not set aside the text of Manu 
founded on the Vedas by his own authority, but explains the sense in 
which it is to be accepted : — “Thfe object of the declaration of Manu that 
there is no expiation for the wilful murder of a Brahman, was the more 
absolute prohibition of the crime ; or it may be considered as applicable 
to Kshatriyas, and the other tribes."* The great Mahadev, then, did not 
venture to set aside the words of Manu, but you have proposed to set 
up the text^ of Harita and Angira as of superior authority. 

Thirdly. You have quoted, witir the view of doing away with the 
authority of Manu'the text of Jaijnini, signifying that if there be a 
difference of opinion respecting a subject, then the decision of the greater 
number must be adopted ; and therefore, as the authority of Manu, 
in the present instance, is at variance with several writers, it must 
yield to theirs. 1 reply. It is apparent that this text, as well as common 
sense, only dictates, that where those who differ in opinion ate equal 
in p<nnt of autiiority, the majority ought to be followed ; but if other- 
wise, this text is not applicable to the case. Thus the authority of the 
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Veda, thou^ single, cannot be set aside by the concurrent authorities 
of a hundred lawgivers ; and in like manner the authority of Manu which 
is derived immediately from the Veda, cannot be set aside by the con- 
tradicting authorities of the- others either singly or collectively. More- 
over, if Angira, Harita, Vishnu, and Vyasa, authorized widows to choose 
the alternative of Concremation, or of living as ascetics, on the other hand, 
besides Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vasishtha, and several other lawgivers have 
prescribed asceticism only. Why, therefore, despising the authorities 
of Manu and others, do you persist in encouraging weak women to submit 
to murder, by holding out to them the temptations of future pleasures 
in heaven ? 


Section III 

'The quotation from the Mttndaka Upanishad and*Bhagavad Gita, 
which we quoted in our first Conference, to shew the light in which rites 
should be held, you have repeated ; and have also quoted some texts of 
the Vedas directing the performance of certain rites, such as, “He who 
desires heavenly fruition shall perform the sacrifice of horse.’’* 

In page 17 you have given your final conclusion on the subject to 
this effect ; “That rites are not prohibited, but that pious works per- 
formed without desire are preferable to works performed for the sake of 
fruition ; and he also who performs those works without desire, is supe- 
rior to him who performs works for the sake of fruition.” If then works 
witirout desire are acknowledged by you to be superior to works With 
desire of fruition, why do you persuade widows to perform work for the 
salce of fruition, and do not recommend to them rather to fdlow asceticism, 
by which they may acquire eternal beatitude ? And with rei^iect to your 
assertion, that “rites are not prohibited,” this is inconsistent witii the 
Sastras ; for if all the texts of the Vedas and lawgivers, prohibiting rites, 
were to be quoted, they would fill a large volume ; (of these a few have 
been already quoted by me in pp. 5 and fi.) There are indeed, Sastras 
directing the performance of rites for the sake of fruition, but these are 
acknowledged to be of less authority than those whi^ prohif^ sach rites ; 
as is proved tile following text from theMundakaUpanitiiad : “Sastras 
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ate of two sorts, superior and inferior ; of these the superior are those by 
which the Eternal God is approached.’** 

Li tiie Bhagavad Gita Krishna says : ‘^Amongst Sastras, I am 
those which treat of God.”{ 

In the Sri Bhagavat is the following text : "Ill-minded persons; not 
perceiving Ihat the object of the Veda is to direct us to absorption, call 
the superficially tempting promises of rewards their principal fruit ; but 
such as know the Vedas thoroughly do not hold this opinion.’’;]; 

The passives directit^ works for the sake of fruition are therefore 
adapted only for the most ignorant. I^eamed men should endeavour 
to withdraw all those ignorant persons from works performed with 
desire, but should never, for tire sake of profit, attempt to drown them 
in the abyss of passion. Raghunandana quotes and adopts the follow- 
ii^ words : "Learned men should not persuade the ignorant to perform 
rites for the sake of fruition, for it is written in the Pttrana, that he who 
knows the path to eternal happiness will not direct the ignorant to 
perform works with desire, as the good physician refuses to yield to the 
appetite of his patient for injurious food.’’§ 

Section IV 

In page 17, line 13, of your treatise, you have said, that the Sastra 
does not admit that widows, in giving up the use of oil, and betel and 
sexual pleasures, &c., as ascetics, perform works without demre, and 
acquire absorption. And for this you advance two proofs : the first, that 
it appears that Manu directs that a widow should continue till death as 
an ascetic, aiming to practise the incomparable rules of virtue that have 
been followed by such women as were devoted to only one husband. 
From the word aiming, it follows, that the duties of an ascetic, to be 
practised by widows, are of the nature of those performed with desire. 
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Secondly. From the subsequent words of Manu it appears, that those 
widows who live austere lives ascend to heaven like ascetics from their 
youth : therefore from the words ascending to hea\en, it is obvious that 
the austerities that may be performed by them are for reward. I reply. 
I am surprised at your assertion, that austerities practised by widows 
cannot be considered as performed witiiiout desire, and leading to absorp- 
tion ; for whether austerities or any other kind of act be performed with 
desire or without desire, must depend on the mind of the agent. Some 
may follow asceticism or other practices for the sake of heavenly 
enjo 3 mients, while others, forsaking desire of fruition, may perform them, 
and at length acquire final beatitude. Therefore, if a widow practise 
austerities without the desire of fruition, and yet her acts are asserted to 
be with desire of fruition, this amounts to a setting at defiance both 
experience and the Sastras, in a manner unworthy of a man of 
learning like yourself. As to what you have observed respecting 
the word aiming in the text of Manu, it never can be inferred 
from the use of that word, that the asceticism of widows most 
necessarily be with desire ; for with tiie object of final, bee^titude, we 
practise the acquisition of the knowledge of God, which no Sastras 
nor any of the learned has ever classed amongst works performed 
with desire of fruition. For no man possessed of understanding 
performs any movement of mind or body without an object. It is tiiose 
works only, therefore, that are performed for the sake of corporeal en- 
joyment, either in the present or in a future state of existence, that are 
said to be with desire, and that are, as such, prohibited, as Manu defines : 
“Whatever act isperformed for the sake of gratifications in this woild or 
the next is called Frabarttak ; and those which are pelrformed according 
to the knowledge of God, are called Nibarttak.”* 

As to your second aq^ument, that widows leading an ascetic life 
are rewarded by a mansion in heaven, 1 reply ; that from these trords 
it does not appear that austerities should necessarily be reckoned amongst 
works performed for reward ; for a mansion in heaven is not granted 
to those alone who perform works with desire, but also to those who 
endeavour to acquire a knowledge of God, but come short of -attaining 
it in this life. They must after death remain for a long time in the heavoi 
called the Brahnudoka, and again assume a human form, until they have, 
by perfecting themselves in divine knowledge, at length obtained Absorp- 
tion. The Bhi^vad Gita says distinctiy : 
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“A man whose devotions have been broken ofi by death, having 
enjoyed for an immensity of years the rewards of his virtues in the 
regions above, at length is born again in some holy and respectable 
family.”* 

Kulluka Bhatta, the commentator on Manu, says expressly in his 
observations on the text of his author, that those ascetic widows ascend 
to heaven like Sanaka, Balakhilya and other devotees from their youth. 
By this, it is clearly shewn, that, those widows ascend to heaven in the 
same way as those pious devotees who have already acquired final beat- 
itude, which can only be attained by works performed without desire. 
And hence the austerities of widows must be reckoned amongst works 
without desire. 


Section V 

In page i8, you have asserted that a widow who undergoes Concre- 
mation has a higher reward than she who lives as a devotee ; for the 
husband of the woman who performs Concremation, though guilty of the 
murder of a Brahman, or of ingratitude or treachery towards a friend, 
has his sins, by her act, expiated, and is saved from hell, and her husband’s, 
her father’s, and her mother’s prc^enitors, are all beatified, and she her- 
self is delivered from female form. I reply. You have stated in page 27, 
commencing at the 3rd line, that works without desire are preferable to 
those performed for the sake of fruition ; while here again you say, 
that Concremation is preferable to asceticism. You have, however, 
assigned as a reason for your hew doctrine, that Concremation saves 
progenitors as well as the husband. 1 have already shewn, that such 
promises of reward are merely, held out to the most ignorant, in order 
to induce them to follow some kind of religious observance, and to with 
draw from evil conduct. Therefore, to prefer works performed with a 
desire of fruition, to works without desire, merely on the ground of such 
exaggerated promises, is contrary to all the Sastras. If, in defiance of 
all the Sastras, you maintain that such promises of reward are to be 
understood liter^y, and not merely as incitements, still there can be 
no occasion for so harsh a sacrifice, so painful to mind and body, as 
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buruiiig a pcrsou to death in order to save her lines of Progenitors ; for 
by niaking an offering of one ripe plantain to Siva, or a single flower of 
Karabir, either to Siva or to Vishnu, thirty millions of lines of progenitors 
may be saved. 

“He, who maketh an oblatioii of a single ripe plantain to Siva, 
shall with thirty millions of races of progenitors ascend to tlie heaven 
of Siva.”* 

“By piesenting a single Karabir, white or not white, to Vishnu 
or Siva, thirty millions of races of progenitors are exalted to heaven.” t 

Nor is there any want of promise of reward to those who perform 
works without desire. In fact, rather more abundant rewards ate held 
out for such works than those you can quote for the opposite practice. 
“Those who have acquired knowledge in the prescribed mode can, by 
mere volition, save any number of progenitors ; and all the gods offer 
worship to the devotees of the Supreme Being.”! 

A volume filled with texts of this kind might be easily written. 
Moreover, should even the least part of any ceremony performed for 
reward be omitted or mistaken, the fruits are destroyed, and evil is pro- 
duced. But there is no bad consequence frdm a faihire In works per 
formed without desire-, for the completion of these, even in part, is 
advantageous. In proof I quote the Bhagavad Gita ; “Works without 
desire, if only commenced, are never without advantage ; and if any 
member be defective, evil consequences do not ensue, as in works per 
formed with desire. And the iierformance of even a small portion of a 
work without desire brings safety”. If 

There is evidently a possibility of a failure in some portion of the 
rite of Concremation or Postcremation, particularly in the mode iu which 
you perform the ceremony contraty to the directions of the Sastras. 
What connection is there betwi^^jt that mode and the enjoyment of 
temporary heavenly gratifications— a mode which only subjects the 
widow to the consequences of a violent death ? 
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Section VI 

Again in p. 17, line 3, you admit it to be more commendable for 
a widow to attend to the acquisition of knowledge than to die by Con 
cremation ; but afterwards, in order to persuade them to the practice 
of Concremation, and to prevent them from pursuing the acquisition of 
knowledge, you observe, that women are naturally prone to pleasure, 
are extremely devoted to works productive of fruits, and are always 
subject to their passions. To persuade such persons to forsake Con* 
cremation, in oi'der to attempt the acquisition of knowledge is to destroy 
their hopes in both ways. In support of your opinion you have quoted 
the Gita : “Those ignorant persons who are devoted to works ought not 
to be dissuaded from performing tiiem.”* 

I reply. Your object in persuading women to bum themselves 
may now be distinctly perceived ; you consider women, even of res- 
pectable classes, as prone to pleasure, and always subject to their passions; 
and therefore you are apprehensive lest they should lose both prospects 
of hope, by giving up Concremation, and attempting to acquire knowledge. 
For this reason you lead them to the destmction of their lives, by hold- 
ing out to them the temptation of future rewards. It is very certain that 
all mankind, whether nude or female, are endowed with a mixture of 
passions ; but by study of the Sastras, and frequenting the society of 
respectoble persons, those passions may be gradually subdued and the 
capability of enjoying an exalted state may be attained. We ought, 
therefore, to endeavour to withdraw both men and women from debased 
sensual pleasures, and not to persuade them to die with the hope of 
thereby obtaining sensual enjoyments, by which after a certain period 
of gratification, they are again immersed in the pollutions of the womb, 
and subjected to affliction. The Sastras. have directed those men or 
women, who seek after a knowledge of God, to hear and reflect upon this 
doctrine, that they may escape from the giievous pain of this world ; 
and they have also prescribed daily and occasional rites to be performed 
without the hope of reward by those who do not seek after divine know- 
ledge in order that their minds may be purified, and prepared to leceive 
tlmt knowledge. We, therefore, in conformity with the Sastras, make 
it our endeavour to dissuade widows from desiring future base and fleeting 
enjoyments, and encourage them to the acquisition of that divine know- 
le^e which leads to final beatitude. Widows, therefore, by leading an 
ascetic life in the performance of duties without desire, may purify their 
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minds and acquire divine, knowledge, which may procure for them final 
beatitude. And consequently there is no reason why they should lose 
both objects of future hope by forsaking Concremation. 

"Oh Arjuna, by placing their reliance on me, women and those 
of the lower classes of Vaisya and Sudra may obtain the highest 
exaltation/’* 

You, however, considering women devoted to their passions and 
consequently incapable of acquiring divine knowledge, direct them 
to perform Concremation ; and maintain that, if any amongst them 
should not bum with their husbands, according to your final decision 
from the Sastras, they must lose the hopes that belong to both practices ; 
because according to your opinion, they are entirely incapable of 
acquiring divine knowledge, and by not adopting Concremation, they 
give up the prospect of future gratifications. As to your quotation 
from the Gita, to show that persons devoted to works ought not to be dis- 
suaded from the performance of them, it may be observed that this text 
applies only to rites offered without desire of rewards, though applied 
by you to works performed for the sake of future enjoyment, in direct 
inconsistency with the authority of the Oita. The object of this, as well 
as of all texts of the Gita, is to dissuade men from works performed with 
desire. The Gita and its Commentaries are both accessible to all. Let 
the learned decide the point. 

You have quoted the followit^; text of Vasishtha : “He who 
being devoted to worldly pleasures, boasts, saying, T am a knower of 
God,’ can neither obtain the consequences procurable from works, nor 
attain final beatitude, the fruit of devine knowledge.’’ t 

I admit the force of this text. Vox whether a xnan be devoted to 
worldly pleasures or not, if he be a boaster either of divine knowledge 
or of any oldier acquirement, he is indeed most despicable ; but I am 
unable to see how this text, which fbrbids vain glory, is applicable to the 
question before us, which relates to the Concremation of widows. 


Section VII 

In your aoth page, you have stated for us, that we do not object 
to tile practice of Concremation, but to the tying down of the widow 
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to the pile before setting it on fire. I reply. This is very incorrect, 
for it is a gross msrepresentatiou of our argument ; because Coucre- 
xnation or Fostcremation is a work performed for the sake of future re- 
ward, which the Upanishad and the Gita, and other Sastras, have 
declared to be most contemptible. Consequently, relying on those 
Sastras, it has been always our object to dissuade widows from the act 
of Concremation or Fostcremation, that they nfight not, for the sake 
of the debased enjoyment of corporeal pleasures, renounce the attain- 
ment of divine knowledge. As to the mode in which you murder widows 
by tying them to the pile, we do exert ourselves to prevent such deeds, 
for those who are witnesses to an act of murder, and neglect to do any- 
thing towards its prevention, are accomplices in the crime. 

In justification of the crime of burning widows by force, you have 
stated, towards the foot of the same page, that in those countries where 
it is the custom for widows to ascend the flaming pile, there cannot be 
any dispute as to the propriety of following that mode ; but where that 
is not the mode followed, and it is the practice for those that burn the 
corpse to place a portion of fire contiguous to the pile, so that it may 
gradually make its way to the pile, and at that time the widow, according 
to the prescribed form, ascends the pile, in this mode also there is nothing 
contrary to the Sastras. You have at the same time quoted two or three 
authorities to shew, that rites should be performed according to the custom 
of the country. I reply. Female murder , mrrrder of a Brahman, parricide, 
and similar heinous crimes, cannot be reckoned amongst pious acts by 
alleging the custom of a country in their behalf; by such customs rather 
the country in which they exist is itself condemned. 1 shall write more 
at large to this purpose in the conclusion. The practice, therefore, of 
forcibly tying down women to the pile, and buirring them to death, is 
inconsistent with the Sastras, and highly sirrful. It is of no coirsequence 
to affirm, that this is customary in any particular country — ^if it were urri- 
versally practised, the murders would still be criminal. The pretence that 
many are united in the commission of such murder will not secure them 
from divine vengeance. The customs of a country or of a race may be 
followed in matters where no particular rules are prescribed in the Sastras; 
but the wilful murder of widows, prohibited by all Sastras, is not to be 
justified by the practice of a few. From the Skanda Furana : “In those 
matters in which neither the Vedas nor lawgivers give either direct 
sanction or prohibition, the customs of a country or of a race may be 
observed.”* 
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If you insist that tiie practice of a country or of a race, though 
directly contrary to the directions of the Sastras, is still proper to be 
observed, and to be reckoned amongst lawful acts, I reply, that in Siva- 
kanchi and Vishnukanchi, it is the oistom of the people of all classes 
of one of those places, whether learned or ignorant, mutually, to revile 
the god peculiarly worshipped by the people of the other — ^those of 
Vishnukanchi despising Siva, and of Sivakanchi in the same manner 
holding Vishnu in contempt. Are the inhabitants of those places, 
whose custom it is thus to revile Siva and Vishnu not guilty of sin ? 
Vor each of those tribes may assert, in their own defence, that it is the 
practice of their country and race to revile the god of the other. But 
no learned Hindu will pretend to say, that this excuse saves them from 
sin. The Rajputs also, in the neighbourhood of the Dooab, are accustom- 
ed to destroy their infant daughters ; they also must not be considered 
gnilty of the crime of child-murder, as they act according to the custom 
of their country and race. There are many instances of the same kind. 
No Pandits, then, would consider a heinous crime, directly contrary to 
the Sastras, as righteous, by whatever length of practice itmiay appear 
to be sanctioned. 

You have at first alleged, that to burn a widow after tjing her 
down on the pile, is one of the acts of piety, and have then quoted ofir 
argument for the opposite opinion, that “the inhabitants of forests and 
mountains are accustomed to robbery and murder : but must these be 
considered as faultless, because they follow only the custom, of their 
country ?” To this you have again replied, that respectable people are 
not to be guided by the example of mountaineers and foresters. But the 
civstom of burning widows j'ou say, "has been sanctioned by the most 
exemplary Pandits for a length of time. It is the custom, then, of respect- 
ablepeople that is to be followe<l,and not that of men of no principles.” 
I answer. Respectability and want of resi>ectability, depend, upon the 
acts of men. If people of this province, who have been constantly guilty 
of the wilful murder of womenby tying them to the pile in which they are 
burnt, are to be reckoned amongst the respectable, then why should not 
the inhabitants of mountains and forests be also reckoned good, who 
pjrpetrate murder for the sake of their livelihood, or to propitiate their 
crael deities ? To shew that the custom of a country should be followed, 
you have quoted a text of the Veda, signifying that the example of Brah- 
mans well versed in the Sastras, of good understanding,and whosepractice 
is in conformity with reason and tlie Sastras, not subject to passion, 
and accustomed to perform good works, should be followed. And you 
have also quoted the words of Vyasa, signifying that the authorities 
of the Vedas and Sastras, as well as of reason, being various,thc practice 
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pointed out by illustrious men should be adopted. I reply. You have 
shewn that the example of men versed in the Sestras, and who act in 
conformity with reason and the Sastras, should be followed ; but can 
you call those who, in defiance of the Sastras, wilfully put women to death 
by tying them down to the pile on which they are burnt, illustrious, 
acquainted with the Vedas, and devoted to acts prescribed by the Sastras 
and by reason ? If not, their example is to be disregarded. If you can 
call those, who wilfully tie down women to put them to death, righteous 
and illustrious, then there is no instance of unrighteousness and depravity. 
I have already said, that when any act is neither directly authorized nor 
prohibited by the Sastras, the custom of the country or of the race, 
should be the rule of conduct ; but in the present case, the words are ex- 
press in prescribing that the widow shall enter the flaming pile. But 
those who, in direct defiant e of the authority of the Sastras, act the part 
of woman-murderers, in tying down the widow to the pile, and, subse- 
quently applying the flame, burn her to death, can never exculpate them- 
selves from the sin of woman-murder . As to the words you have quoted 
from the Skanda Furana, signifying that the arguments of one who has 
no faith in Siva and Vishnu can have no weight in the discussion of the 
legality of facts, I reply, this text is applicable tothose who worship images^ 
Those who worship forms under any name, and have no faith in Siva 
and Vishnu, their worship is vain, and their words to be disregarded. 
In the same way the words of the Kularnava : "He whose mouth does 
not give out the smell of wine and flesh, should perform a penance and 
be avoided, and is as an inferior animal. This is undoubted."* These 
words are applicable only to those who follow the Tantras ; and if all such 
texts are considered otherwise applicable than in relation to the sects 
to whom they are directed, there is no possibility of reconciling the 
variances betwixt the different Sastras. The Sastras, treating of God, 
contains the following words : ‘ ‘ Acts and rites that originate in movements 
of the hands, and other members of the body, being perishable, cannot 
effect beatitude that is eternal, "t 

"Those that worship forms under appellations, continue subject 
to form and appellation ; for no perishable means can effect the acquisi- 
tion of an imperishable end."t 
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“That man who considers the Being that is infinite, incompre- 
hensible, pure, extending as far as space and time and vacuity, to be 
finite, perceptible by the senses, limited by time and place, subject to 
passion and anger, what crime is such a robber of Divine majesty not 
guilty of ?“* That is, he is guilty of those sins which are considered as 
the most heinous, as well as of those that are considered ordinary sins. 
Therefore tke words of so sinful a person can have no weight in the dis- 
cussion of the legality of rites. 


Section VIII 

You have stated in p.2, that in the same manner as when part of 
a village or of a piece of cloth has been burnt, the village or piece of cloth 
is said to be burnt, so if a protion of the pile is inflamed, the whole pile 
may be said to be flaming. Therefore, it may with prop/iety be affirmed, 
that widows do in this country ascend the flaming pile. 

I reply. You may afford gratification to those who take delight 
in woman-murder by such a quibble, but how can you avoid divine 
punishment by thus playing upon words ? — for we find in the text of 
Haiitaand of Vishnu, the phrase “Pravivesahutasanam," which means 
entering into flames, and the term “Samaroheddhutasanam," signifying 
ascending the flames. Youhave interpreted these directions in this way ; — 
that, a considerable distance from the pile, fire maybe placed, and apiece 
of grass or rope may connect the fire with the pile ; and that thus, by 
ascending the pile, which has not been in the smallest degree affected 
by the fire, the widow may fulfil the direction of ascending and entering 
the flaming pile. But I beg to remark, that both in vulgar dialect and in 
Sanskrit, the word “Praves” expresses only the introgressicn of one 
substance into another ; as for example, “Griha pravesh kotiachhilam," 
I entered the house ; the word entered cannot be used unless 1 actually 
passed into the house. If a long bamboo be attached to the house and 
a rope be fastened. to that bamboo, no one can in any language say, 
that in merely touching that rope or bamboo he has entered that house. 
If a single billet of Wood belonging to the pile were indeed inflamed, then 
you mi^t say, according to your quibble regarding the burning of the 
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cloth and of the village, that the pile was inflamed, and the flaming pile, 
entered ; but even this is by no means the case, ip the modern which youi 
pile is used. Unless, however, the pile is so completely in fire that the 
flames may surround the whole of her body, the woman cannot be said 
to enter into the flame. You must then, before you can justify your 
murder of helpless women, prepare a new dictionary; but there is no great 
probability of its interpretations being adopted by men of knowledge. 

Towards the .end of the 28th page you assert, that those who tie 
down the woman to the pile according to the custom of the country, are 
not guilty of violation of the Sastras : for it is to be understood from the 
words of Harita before quoted, that until her body be burnt, the widow 
cannot be delivered from female form, which implies that her body ought 
to be completely consumed ; and that it is on this ‘account that these 
who bum her make her fast to the pile, lest by accident any part of the dead 
body should fall out of the pile, and fail of being consumed, and in that 
case the burning be incomplete. This practice of tying down, therefore, is 
also conformable to the Sastra ; and those who, in burning the woman, 
make her fast to the pile, are not therein guilty of any sin, but rather 
perform a pious act. In support of this assertion yon have quoted 
the words of Apastamba, sonifying that he who performs an act pres- 
cribed by the Sastras, or he who persuades or permits another to perform 
a prescribed act, ascends to heaven ; and he who commits an act for- 
bidden by the Sastra, or who persuades or permits another to perform 
a prohibited action, sinks to hell. 

I reply. You mean to say, that it is not in order to avoid the 
danger of the widow’s flying from the pile from fear of the flames, or 
from pain, that she is made fast— but merely, lest any fragments of the 
body should fall from the pile unbumt, that ^e ist^ down to the pile 
while alive. I ask, is it with an iron chain that the woman ia made fast, 
or with a common rope ? For by securing the body by means of iron, the 
danger of portions if it being scattered from the pile mny undoubtedly be 
avoided. But if, on the contrary, the body is bound with a common ro^re, 
the rope will be consumed before life has altogether quitted, the body 
and the rope, when so bunted, can be of no use in r^tdning within the pile, 
the memi^rs of the body. So far liave Pandits been infatuated, in 
attempting to give the appearance of propriety to improper actions, that 
they have eve A attempted to make people believe, that a rope may remain 
unconsumed amidst a flaming file, and prevent the members of a body 
from being dispersed fiom the pile. Men of sense may now judge of the 
truth of the reason to 'whi( h you ascribe the practice of l^ngdown widows. 
All people in the woild are not blind, and those who will go and behold 
the mode in which you tie down women to the pile, will readily perceive 
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the truth or falsehood of the motives you assign for the practice. A 
little reflection ought to have convinced you of the light in which sudi an 
argument must be viewed, even by those of your friends who have the 
smallest regard for truth. As for the text you have quoted from Apa- 
stamba, it might have, with more propriety been cited by ns, because it 
is established by that passage, that those who commit, persuade to, or 
permit an improper action, descend to hell ; for those that are guilty 
of wilful woman-murder, by tying women down with ropes, and burning 
them to death, a practice unauthorized by the Sastras, and considered 
as most heinous,, and those who persuade or permit others to do so, are 
certainly obnoxious to the denunciation of Apastamba. The pretext 
of custom of the countr>‘, or of the object of preventing portions of the 
body from being scattered, will not exculpate them. 

You have written, in page 29, that those who, by the permission 
of the widow, increase the flames by throwing wood or straw on the 
pile, are meritoriou!’' : for he who without reward assists another in a 
pious a<t, is to be esteemed most meritorious. In confirmation, you 
have quoted an anecdote of the Matsya Purana, that a goldsmith, by 
affording his gratuitous assistance in a pious act, obtained a great reward. 
To this I have already replied : for if those who voluntarily commit 
woman-murder, by tying down a widow to the pile,. and holding her 
down wtih bamboos to be burnt to death, are to be reckoned as performers 
of a pious act, those who assist them in so doing must be esteemed meri- 
torious ; but if this be a most heinous and debased crime, the promoters 
of it must certainly reap the fruits of woman-murder. 

In your concluding paragraph you have quoted three texts, to 
prove the continual observance of this practice during all ages. The 
first recounting, that a dove entered into the flaming pile (»f her deceased 
husband. The .second, ^hat when. Dhritarashtra was burning in the 
flames of his hermitage, his wife, Oandhari, threw herself into the fire. 
ThewivesofVasudeva (thefather of Krishna), of Balarama-,ofPradyumnn, 
and of others, entered the flaming piles of their respective husbands. 
Those three instances occurred, as narrated by the Purana writers, within 
intervals of a few years towards the close of the Dwapara Yuga. You 
ought then to have quoted other instances, to shew the continual obser- 
vance of this practice throughout all ages. Let that be as it may, you 
yourself cannot fail to know, that in former ages there were, as in later 
times, some who devoted themselves to the {attainment of final beati- 
tude, and others to the acquisition of future pleasure. Some too. were 
virtuous, and some sinful; some believers, some sceptics. Amongst those, 
both men and wunun, a bo performed rites for reward, after enjoying 
pleasures in hcaven,have agaiu-falleu to earth. Those Sastras themselves 
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declare this fact ; but in the Sastras that teach the path to final beatitude, 
the performance of rites for the sake of reward is positively forbidden. 
According to these Sastras, numbeiless women, in all ages, who were 
desirous of final beatitude, living as- ascetics, attained their object. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the Mahabharata and other works : 
“The widows of the heroic Kutus, who fell valiantly with their faces to 
the foe, and were translated to the heaven of Brahma, performed only 
the prescribed ceremonies with water,"* and did not bum themselves 
on the piles of their husbands. I have, moreover, to request your attention 
to the fact, that in the three instances you have quoted, the very words 
“entered into fire" are used. In those three cases, then' it appears that 
the widows actually entered the flames, and therefore whatever widow 
in the present time does not enter the fire, but is burnt to death by others 
tying her down to the pile, has not performed the ceremony according to 
the ancient practice you have instanced ; and from rites so performed 
she cannot even be entitled, to the temporary enjoyment of heavenly 
pleasures : and those who tie her dowm, and pressing on her with bamboos, 
kill her, must, according to all Sastras, be considered guilty of the heinous 
crime of woman-murder. 


Section IX 

AdvociUe. I alluded, in page i8, line i8, to the real reason for our 
anxiety to persuade widows to follow their husbands, and for our endea- 
vours to burn them pressed down with ropes : viz., that women are by 
nature of inferior understanding, without resolution, unworthy of trust, 
subject to passions, and void of virtuous knowledge ; they, according 
to the precepts of the Sastra, are not allowed to marry again after the 
demise of their husbands, and consequently despair at once of all worldly 
pleasure ; hence it is evident, that death to these unfortunate widows 
is preferable to existence ; for the great difficulty which a widow may 
experience by living a purely ascetic life, as prescribed by the Sastras, is 
obvious ; therefore, if she do not perform Concremation, it is probable 
that she may be guilty of such acts as may bring disgrace upon her paternal 
and maternal relations,and those that may be connected with her husband. 
Jnder these circumstances, we instruct them from their early life in the 
idea of Concremation,holding out tothemheavenly enjoymentsin company 
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with their husbands, as well as the beatitude of their relations, both by 
birth and marriage, and their reputation in this world. From this many 
of them, on the death of their husbands, become desirous of accompany- 
ing them ; but to remove every chance of their trying to escape from the 
blazing fire, in burning them we first tie them down to the pile. 

Opponent. The reason you have now assigned for burning widows 
alive is indeed your true motive, as we are well aware ; but the faults 
which you have imputed to women are not planted in their constitu- 
tion by nature ; it would be, therefore, grossly criminal to condemn 
that sex to death merely from precaution. By ascribing to them all 
sorts of improper conduct, you have indeed successfully persuaded the 
Hindu community to look down upon tiiem as contemptible and mis- 
chievous creatures, whence they have been subjected to constant 
miseries. I have, therefore, to offer a few remarks on this head. 

Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength and energy ; 
c msequently the male part of the community, taking advantage of their 
corporeal weakness, have denied to them tiiose excellent merits that they 
are entitled to by nature, and afterwards they ate apt to say that women 
are naturally incapable of acquiring those merits. But if we give the 
subject consideration, we may easily ascertain whether or not your 
accusation against them is consistent with justice. As to their inferior- 
ity in point of understanding, when did you ever afford them a fair oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting their natural capacity ? How then can you accuse 
them of want of understanding ? If, after instruction in knowledge and 
wisdom, a person cannot comprehend or retain what has been taught 
him, we may consider him as deficient ; but as you keep women generally 
void of education and acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in justice 
pronounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, Lilavati, Bhanumati, 
the wife of the prince of Karnat, and that of Kalidasa, are celebrated 
for their thorough knowledge of all the Sastras : moreover in the Vrihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad of the Yajur Veda it is clearly stated that Yajna- 
valkya imparted divine knowledge of the most, difficult nature to his 
wife Maitreyi, who was able to follow and completely attain it I 

Secondly. You charge them with want of resolution, at which I 
feel exceedingly surprised : for we constantly perceive, in a country 
where the name of death makes the male shudder, that the female, 
from her firmness of mind, offers to burn with the corpse of her deceased 
husband ; and*yet you accuse those women of deficiency in point of 
resolution. 

Thirdly. With regard to their trustworthiness, let us look minutely 
into the conduct of both sexes, and we may be enabled to asceSttthl 
which of them is the most frequently guilty of betraying friends. If we 
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enumerate such women in each village or town as have been deceived by 
men, and such men as have been betrayed by women, I presume that 
the number of the deceived women would be found ten times greater than 
that of the betrayed men. Men are, in general, able to read and write, 
and manage public affairs, by which means they easily promulgate such 
faults as women occasionally commit, but never consider as criminal the 
misconduct of men towards women. One fault they have, it m.ust be 
acknowledged ; which is, by considering others equally void of duplicity 
as themselves, to give their confidence too readily, from which they suffer 
much misery, even so far that some of them are misled to suffer tehm* 
selves to be burnt to death. 

In the fourth place, with respect to their subjection to the passions, 
this may be judged of by the custom of marriage as to the respective 
sexes ; for one man may marry two or three, sometimes even ten wives 
and upwards; while a wopian, who marries but one husband, desires at 
his death to follow him, forsaking all worldly enjoyments, or to remain 
leading the austere life of an ascetic. 

Fifthly. The accusation of the want of virtuous knowledge is 
an injustice. Observe what pain, what slighting, what contempt, and 
what afflictions their virtue enables them to support ! How many Kulin 
Brahmans are there who marry ten or fifteen wives for the sake of money, 
that never see the greater number of them after the day of marriage, 
and visit others only three or four times in the course of their life. Still 
amongst those women, most, even without seeing or receiving any suppot 
from their husbands, livii^ dependent on their fathers or brothers, and 
suffering much distress, continue to preserve their virtue ; and tvhen 
Brahmans, or those of other tribes, bring their wives to live with them, 
what misery do the women not suffer ? At marriage the wife is recog- 
nized as half of her husband, but in after-conduct they aie treated worse 
than inferior animals. For the woman is emiplpyed to do the work of 
a slave in the house, such as, in her turn, to clean the place very early 
in the morning, whether cold or wet, to scour the dishes, to wash the 
floor, to cook night and day, to prepare and serve food for her husband, 
father, mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, brothers-iu-law, and friends and 
connections I (for sunongst Hindus mote than, in other tribes, relations 
long reside tr^ether, and on this account quarrels are more comm.on 
amongst brothers respectir^ their worldly affairs) . If in the preparation 
or serving up of the Victuals they conrmit the smallest fault, what insult 
do they not receive from their husband, their mother-in-law, and the 
younger brothers of their husband ? After all the male part of the family 
havesatisfied themselves, the womencontent themselves with what ni«^ 
be left, whether sufficient in quantity or not. Where Brahmausor j^yai^ 
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thas are not wealthy, their women are obliged to attend to their cows, 
and to prepare the cow-dung for firing. In the afternoon they fetch water 
from the river or tank, and at night perform the office of menial servants 
in making the beds. In case of any fault or omission in the perform.ance 
of those labours they receive injurious treatment. Should the husband 
acquire wealth, he indulges in criminal amours to her^perfect know- 
ledge and almost under her eyes, and does not see her perhaps once 
a month. As long as the husband is poor, she suffers every kind of trouble, 
and when he becomes rich, she is altogether heart-broken. All this pain 
and affliction their virtue alone enables them to support. Where a 
husband takes two ot three wives to live with him, they are subjected 
to mental miseries and constant quarrels. Even this distressed situation 
they virtuously endure. Sometimes it happens that the husband, from 
a preference for one of his wives, behaves cruelly to another. Amongst 
the lower classes, and those even of the better class who have not associaf* 
ed with good company, the wife, on the slightest fault, or even on bare 
suspicion of her misconduct, is chastised as a thief. Respect to virtue 
and their reputation generally makes them forgive eventljis treatment. 
If unable to bear such cruel usage, a wife leaves her husband’s house to 
live separately ftom him, then the influence of the husband with the 
magisterial authority is generally sufficient to place her againinhis hands; 
when, in revenge for her quitting him, he seizes every pretext to torment 
her in various ways, and sometimes even puts her privately to death. 
These are facts occurring every day, and not to be denied. What I lament 
is, that, seeing the women thus dependent and exposed to every misery, 
you feel for them no compassion, that might exempt them from being 
tied down and burnt to death. 
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SfivKRAL Essays, Tracts, and Letters, written in defence of or 
against the practice of burning Hindu widows alive have for some years 
past attracted the attention of the public. The ai^uments therein 
adduced by the parties being necessarily scattered, a complete view of 
the question cannot be easily attained by such readers as are precluded 
by their immediate avocations from bestowing much labour in acquiring 
information on the subject. Although the practice itself has now happily 
ceased to exist under the Government of Bengal,* neverUieless it seems 
still desirable that the substance of those publications should be condens- 
ed in a concise but comprehensive manner, so that enquirers may with 
little difficulty, be able to form a just conclusion, as to the true light in 
which this practice is viewed in the religion of Hindus. I have, therefore, 
made an attempt to accomplish this object, hoping that the plan pursued 
may be found to answer this end. 

The first point to be ascertained is, whether or not the practice of 
burning widows alive on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands, 
is imperatively enjoyed by the Hindu religion ? To this question even 
the staunch advocates for Concremation must relqptantly give a nega- 
tive reply, and unavoidably concede the practice to the option of widows. 
This admission on their part is owing to two principal considerations, 
whicli it is now too late for them to feign to overlook. First, because 
Manu in plain terms enjoins a widow to "conlinw HU death forgiving 
all injuries, performing austere duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, 
and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which have 
been followed by such women as were devoted to one only husband.'* 
(ch. V., V. 158. t So Yajnavalkya inculcates the same doctrine : "A widow 
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shall live under care of her father, mother, son, brother, mother-in-law, 
father-in-law, or uncle; since, on the contrary, ^she shall be liable to 
reproach.” {Vide Mitakshara, ch. i.) * Secondly, because an attempt 
on the part of the advocates for Concremation to hold out the act as an 
incumbent duty on widows, would necessarily bring a stigma upon the 
character of the living widows, who have preferred a virtuous life to Con- 
cremation, as charging them with a violation of the duty said to be indis- 
pensible. These advocates, therefore, feel deterred from giving undue 
praise to a few widows, choosing death on the pile, to the disgrace of a 
vast majority of that class preferring a virtuous life. And in considera- 
tion of these obvious circumstances, the celebrated Smartta Raghu- 
nandana, the latest commentator on Hindu Law in Bengal, found him- 
self compelled to expound the following passage of Angira, “there is no 
other course for a widow besides Concremation,” t as “conveying 
exaggerated praise of the adoption of that course.”} 

The second point is, that in case the alternative be admitted, that a 
widow may either live a virtuous life, or burn herself on the pile of her 
husband, it should next be determined whether both practices are es- 
teemed equally meritorious, or one be declared preferable to the other. 
To satisfy ourselves on this question, we should first refer to the Vedas 
whose authority is considered paramount, and we find in them a passage 
most pointed and decisive against Concremation, declaring that “From 
a desire, during life, of future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.” 
(Vt'ds Mitakshara, ch. i.) II While the advocate of Concremation quote 
a passage from the Vedas, of a very abstruse nature, in support of their 
position, which is as follows ; “Oh fire, let these women, with bodies 
anointed with clarified butter, eyes coloured with collyruim and void 
of tears, enter thee, the parent of water ,§ that they may not be separated 
from their husbands, themselves sinless, and jewels amongst women.”|| 
This passage (if genuine) does not, in the first place, enj oin widows to offer 
themselves as sacrifices, secondly, no allusion whatever is made in it to 
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voluntary death by a widow with the corpse of her husband ; thirdly, the 
phrase "these women" in the passage, literally implies women then 
present ; fourthly some commentators consider the passage as conveying 
an allegorical allusion to the constellations of the moon’s path, which are 
invariably spoken of in Sanskrit in the feminine gender : — butter imply- 
ing the milky path, coUyrium meaning unoccupied space between one 
star and another, husbands signifying the more splendid of the heavenly 
bodies, and entering the fire, or, properly speaking, ascending it, 
indicating the rise of the constellations through the south-east horizon, 
considered as the abode of fire. Whatever may be the real purport of 
this passage, no one ever ventured to give it an interpretation as 
commending widows to bum themselves on the pile and with the 
corpse of their husbands. 

We next direct attention to the Smriti, as next in authority to 
the Vedas. Manu, whose authority supersedes that of other lawgivers, 
enjoins widows to live a virtuous life, as already quoted. Yajnavalkya 
and some others have adopted thesamemodeof exhortation. On the other 
hand, Angira recommends the practice of Concrem^tioo, saying, "That 
a woman who, on the death of her husband, ascends the burning pile 
with him, is exalted to heaven as equal to Arundhati."^ So Vyasa says, 
"A pigeon devoted to her husband, after his death, entered the flames, 
and, ascending to heaven, she there found her husband. "t "She who 
follows her husband to anothor world, shall dwell in a region of 'glory 
for so many years as there are hairs in the human body, or thirty-five 
millions. "t Vishnu, the saint, lays down this rule, "After the death 
of her husband, a wife should live as an ascetic or ascend his pile."f 
Harita and others have followed Angira in recommending Concrema- 
tion. 

The above quoted passages, from Angira and others, recommend 
Concremation on the part of widows, as means to obtain future 
carnal fruition ; and, accordingly, previous to their ascent on 
the pile, all widows invariably and solemnly declare future 
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fruition os their object in Coiicreiiiatiou. liut the Bhagavad- 
gita, whose authority is considered the most sacied by Hindus 
of all persuasions, repeatedly condemns * rites' performed for 
fruition. I here quote a few passages of that book. "All those 
ignorant persons who attach themselves to the words of the 
Sastras that convey promises of fruition^ consider those extravagant 
and alluring pa.ssages as leading to real happiness, and say, besides them 
there is no other reality. Agitated in their mimls by these desires, they 
believe the abodes of the' celestial gods to be the chief object, and they 
devote themselves to tliose texts which treat of ceremonies and their 
fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. Such people can have no 
real confidence in the Supreme Being.”* “Observers of rites, after the 
completion off their rewards, return to earth. Therefore they, for the 
sake of rewards, re^ieatedly ascend to heaven and return to the world, 
and cannot obtain eternal bliss. ”t 

Manu repeats the same. "'Whatever act is j^rformed for the sake 
of gratification in this world or the next, is called Pravartak, as leading 
to the temporary enjoyment of the mansions of gods ; and those which 
are performed according to the knowledge respecting God are called 
Nivartak, as means to proctire release from the five elements of this 
body ; that is, they obtain eternal bliss. ”t 

The author of the Mitakshata, a work which is considered as a 
standard of Hindu Tyaw' throughout Hindustan , referring on the one hand 
to the authority of Manu, 'Vajnavalkya, the Bhagavadgita, and similar 
sacred writings, and to the passages of Angira, Harita and Vyasa on the 
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other hand, and after having weighed both sides of the question, declared 
that "l^he widow who is not desirous of eternal beatitude, but who wishes 
only for a perishable and small degree of future fruition, is authorized 
to accompany her husband."* So that the Smartta Raghunandana, 
the modem expounder of I^aw of Bengal, classes Concremation among 
the rites holding out promises of fruition ; and this author thus incul- 
cates : "Zvearned men should not endeavour to persuade the ignorant to 
perform rites holding out promises of fmition."t Hence, Concremation 
in their opinion, is the least virtuous act that a widow can perform.} 
The third and the last point to be ascertained is whether or not 
the mode of Concremation prescribed by Harita and others was ever 
duly observed. The passages recommending Concremdtion is quoted 
by these -expounders of law, require that a widow, resolving to die 
after the demise of her husband, should voluntarily ascend^ and enter 
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Hindoos are persuaded to believe that Vyasa, considered as an inspired 
writer among the ancients* composed and left behind him numerous and volu- 
minous works under different titles* as Maha-puranas* Sanhitas* Smritis* ftc.* fto.* 
to an extent that no man* during the ordinary course of life* ooiild prepare. 
These, however* with a few exceptions* exist inorriy in luune* and those that are 
genuine bear the commentaries of celebrated authors. So the Tantras* or works 
ascribed to Siva as their author* are esteemed as consisting of innumerable 
millions of volumes* though only a very few* comparatively, are to be found. 
Debased charaoters among this unhappy pec^le* ttking advantage of this 
circumstance, have seoretly composed forg^ works and passages, and published 
them as if they were genuine, with the view of introducing new doctrines, new 
rites, or new prescripts of-eecular law. Although they have frequently succeeded 
by these means in working on the minds of the ignorant, yet the learned have 
never admitted the authority of any passage or work alle^ to be sacred, unless 
it has been quoted or expounded by one of the acknowledged and authoritative 
commentators. It is now unhappily r^orted, that some i^vocates for the des- 
truction of widows, finding their cause unsupported by the passages cited by the 
author of the Mitakshara, by the Smartta Raghunandana, or other eiqioundera 
of Hindu law, have disgracefully adopted the trio of coining passages in the 
name of the Puranas or Tantras, conveying doctrines not only directly opposed 
the decisive expositions of thm criebniSed teadiers of law* but also evidently 
at variance with the purport of the genuine sacred passam which they have 
quoted. The passages thus forged are said to be calculated to give a preference 
to Ck>ncreination over virtuous life. 1 regret to understand some persons 
belonging to the party opposing this practice* are reported to have had recourse 
to the same unworthy arrifiee* under the eironeous jdea that stn^agem Jnstifies 
stratagem. 

If I Aiighra* 
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(h$ floHtes* to destroy her ecistenee; allowing lier, at tbe same time, 
an opportunity of retracting her resoluti<m, should her courage foil 
from the alarming sight or efEect of the flames, and of returning to 
their relatives, performii^ a penance for abandoning the sacrifice, t 
or bestowing the value of a cow on a Brahman.) Hence, as 
voluntarily ascending upon and crderiieg into the flames are described 
as indispensably necessary for a widow in the performance of this rite, 
the violation of one of these provisions renders the act mere suicide, 
and implicates, in the guilt of female murder, those that assist 
in its perpetration, even according to the above quoted authori* 
ties, which are themselves of an inferior order. But no one will venture 
to assert, that the provisions, prescribed in the passages adduced, have 
ever been observed ; that is. no widow ever voluntarily ascended on and 
entered into the flames in the fulfilment of this rite. The advocates for 
Concremation have been consequently driven to the necessity of taking 
refuge in usage, as justifyingliotir suicide and female murder, the most 
heinous of crimes. 

We should not omit the present opportunity of oflering up thanks 
to Heaven, whose protecting arm has rescued our weaker sex from 
cruel murder, under the cloak of religion, and our character, as a 
people, from the contempt and pity with which it has been regarded, on 
account of this custom, by all civilized nations on the surface of 
tile globe. 


• qfiwRiT srPi%<r janwq, 1 Vyasa. 

t fwRrwcr 5 ur srrft 



ANTI-SUTTEE PETITION* 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Natives of India. 
Sheweth, 

That a practice has prevailed throughout India, particularly in 
Bengal, of burning those widows on the funeral piles of their deceased 
husbands, who could be induced to offer themselves as voluntary 
sacrifices. 

That this barbarous and inhuman practice has been happily abo* 
lished by the Government of the Right Honourably Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, who has thus conferred an inestimable benefit on 
the native population of India. 

That the regulation prohibiting tiie practice has been received 
with gratitude by many, while the majority of the native population 
have remained passive and acquiescent, ^tiiough nearly a twelve- 
month has elapsed since the abolition to<dc place. 

That, as a proof of your Honourable House of the feding enter- 
tained on the subject by a numerous portion of the native oommu- 
uity, the subjoined address was presented to the Governor-General 
in Council expressive -of their thanks for hip benevolent interference. 

[Here was recited the address presented dy the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta to Lord William Bentinck. in January, 1830.] 

That your petitioners have, however, learned that a number of 
natives, professing to be attached to the ancient practice, have pre- 
pared a petition to your Honourable House, solidting the re-establidi- 
ment of the rite of burning their widows ; and therefore to prevent 
your Honourable House &om supposing that their sentiments are 
those of the* whole native population, your petitioners respectfully 
present themselves to the notice of your Honourable House, and pray 


* This petition wm preaented in oppoeition to the ^q;>eal of the advoostee 
of Suttee to the authoritiea in England in favour of the praotice. It ia generally 
known to be, and ia probably the production of Raja Bammohun Boy— Ed. 
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that tile Regolatiou of the local govenuaent may be coofiruied and 
enforced. 

That your petitioners cannot pemdt themselves to suppose that 
such a practice, abhorrent to all the feelings of nature, the obliga- 
tions society, and the prindides of good government, will receive 
the sanction of your Honourable House, much less that, having been 
abolitiied, the Brititii name and character will be dishonoured by its 
re-establishment. 

That your petitioners confidently rely on receiving from your 
Honourable House a full and final confirmation of the Act of the 
Governor-General in Council abolitiiing the rite of widow-burning. 

And your i>etitioners will ever pray. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE SUPREME COURT* 


To THE Honoukabu Sir Francis Magnaghtbn, 

SoU Aciii^ Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 


My 1«ori>, 

Iq consequence of the late Rule and i Ordinance passed by His 
Excellency the Oovemoi-General in Council, regarding the Publication 
of Periodical Works, your Memorialists consider themselves called 
upon with due submission, to represent to you their feelings and senti- 
ments on the subject. 

Your Memorialists beg leave, -in the first place, to bring to the 
notice of your Lordship, various proofs given by the Natives of this 
country of their unshaken loyalty to, and unlimited confidence in the 
British Government of India, which may remove from your mind any 
apprehension of the Government being brought .into hatred and 
contempt, or of the peace, harmony, and good order of society in this 
country, being liable to be interrupted and destroyed, as implied in 
the preamble of the above Rule and Ordinance. 


eminently learned Dr. Bryoe» the head minister of the new Sootoh 
Church, having accepted the situation of Clerk of the Stationary belonging to the 
Honourable Company, Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the (CokiuUa) Journal 
observed directly as well as indirectly that it was unbecoming of the character 
of the minister to accept a situation like this ; upon which the Govemor-Qeneral, 
in consideration of his disrespectful expression, passed an order that Mr. 
Buckingham should leave India for England witUn the period of two months 
from the date of the receipt of this order, and that after the expiration of that 
period he is not allowed to remain a single day in India.*’--jSrmifHi{-.4ifeUcir. 

'The Journal was suppressed, and at the close of 182S, Mr. Amot, 
Mr. Buckingham’s assistant editor, was arrested and put on board a home-going 
ship. The notice expelling Mr. Buckingham was followed up, suddenly and 
without notice, on March 14th, by a rigorous Press Ordinance bom the Acting 
Governor-General in Council. * * *. The Ordinance prescribed that henceforth 
no one should publish a newspaper or other periodical without having obtained 
a license from the Governor-General in Council, signed by the Chief Secretary. 
Brfore this regulation could come into force, the law required it to be fixed up 
in the Supreme Court for twenty days, and then if not disallowed, registered. 
It was accordingly entered on Maroh 15th. On the 17th, Council moved the 
Court to allow parties feeling themselves aggrieved by the new regulation to be 
hcfurd: Sir Prahcis MaonOghten, the Sole Acting Judge, fixed the iUst for the 
hearing of objtOtions, but suggested that in the meanwhile the objectors would 
do well to state their plea in a Memorial to Government. Foremost among these 
objectors was Bammohun lU^. He and his friends set^ about promotiig the 
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MBMORUX, 


First. Your Lordship is well aware, that the Natives of Calcutta 
and its vicinity, have voluntarily entrusted Government with tniilmtis 
of their wealth, without indicating the least suspicion of its stability 
and good faith, and reposing in the sanguine hope that their property 
being so secured, their interests will be as permanent as the British 
Power itself; while on the contrary, their fathers were invariably 
cofUipelled to conceal their treasures in the bowels of the earth, in order 
to preserve them from the insatiable rapacity of their oppressive Rulers. 

Secondly. Placing entire reliance on the promises made by the 
British Government at the time of the Perpetual Settlement of the 
landed property in this part of India, in 1793, the Landholders have 
since, by constantly improving their estates, been able to increase 
thrir produce, in general very considerably ; * whereas, prior to that 
period, and under former Governments, their forefathers were obliged 
to lay waste the greater part of their estates, in order to make them 
appear of inferior value, ^at they might not excite the cupidity of 
Govenunent, and thus cause their rents to be increased or themselves 
to be dispossessed of their lands, — a pernicious practice which often 
incapacitated the landholders from discharging even their stipulated 
revenue to Government, and reduced their families to poverty. 

Thirdly. During the last wars which the Britirili Government 
were obliged to undertake agunst neighbouring Powers, it is well 
known, that the great body of Natives of wealth and respectability, 
as well as the Landholders of consequence, offered up regular prayers 
to the objects of their worship for the success of the British arms from 
a deep conviction that under the sway of that nation, their improve- 


MggMted petition, Another memorial of the same tenonr waa haatily 

drawn iq> next day, signed by Bammohnn and five other dirtingaiahed native 
gentlemen, and by eounael anbmitted to the Simreme Court. This muMiriAl was 
attributed by ita opponents to an Bngliah Author, but waa really, aa was 
generally aoknoiriedged later, the work of Bammohun. It may be regarded aa 
the Areopagitioa of Indian History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms 
a noble landmark in the pro gre ai irf Bngliah enltnie in the B^. * * * *. On 
this memorial being read, ita prayer was supported by the ipeeehae of Counsel, 
lb. Ferguaaon and Hr. Turton. But Sir Fnmois Mamaghten gave his deeiaion 
in fbvour of the Frees Ordbwnoe. * * *. There was but one resource left to the 
deCanders of a fine Press, and of that resource Bammohun did not hesitate to 
av^ hbnself. He and his co^kljutns appealed to tlw King in Council. The 
Appeal is one the noblest pieces of Bngush to which Banimohun pat his hand. 
Its stately periods and not 1 m stately recall the eloquence of the great 

orators of a century ago. In a language and style for ever associated with the 
glcrions vindication of liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exesciae of Bri^ 
power the prinriplas and traditions which are distinctive ofBritish history.*'— 
The mud LtUtn Baja Baimm Km Soy by Miss Collet. 

*Oeaerally, it is ssid, two or three fidd— Bnoamn. 
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meat, both mental and sodal, would be promoted, and their lives, 
religion, and property be secured. Actuated by such feelings, evmi 
in those critical times, which are the best test of .the loyalty of the 
subject, they voluntarily came forward with a large portion of their 
property to enable the Briti^ Govemmoit to carry into effect the 
measures necessary for its own defence, conmdering the cause of the 
British as their own, and firmly believing that on its success, their 
own happiness and prosperity dq>ended. 

Fourthly. It is manifest as the light of day, that the general 
subjects of observation and the constant and the familiar topic of 
discourse among the Hindu community of Bengal, are the literary 
and political improvements which are continually going on in the 
state of the country under the present system of Government, and a 
comparison between their present auspicious prospects and their 
hopeless condition under their former Rulers. 

Under these circumstances, your Lordship cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with a full conviction, that whoever charges the Natives of 
this country with di^oyalty, or insinuates aught to the prejudice of 
their fidelity and attacWent to the Britiidi Government, must either 
be totally ignorant of the affairs of this country and the feelings and 
sentiments of its inhabitants, as above stated, or, on the contrary, be 
desirous of misrepresenting the people and misleading the Government, 
both here and in England, for unworthy purposes of his own. 

Your Memorialists must confess, that these feelings of loyalty 
and attachment, of which the most unequivocal proofs stand on record, 
have been produced by the wisdom and liberality displayed by the 
British Government in the means adopted for the gradual improve- 
ment of their social and domestic condition, by the istabli^ment of 
Colleges, Schools, and other beneficial institutions in this city,aiEong 
which the creation of a British Court of Judicature fortht more effectual 
administration of Justice, deserves to be gratefully remembered. 

A proof of the Natives of India being more and more attached 
to the British Rule in proportion as they experience from it the 
blessings of just and liberal treatment, is, that the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta, who enjoy in many respects very superior privileges to those 
of their fellow-subjects in other parts of the country, are known to be 
in like measure more warmly devoted to the existing Government; 
nor is it at all wonderful they diould in loyalty be not at all inferior 
to Britidi-bom Subjects, since they fed assur^ of the possession of 
the same civil and religions liber^, whidi is enjoyed in England, 
without being subjected to such heavy taxation as presses npon the 
people there. 
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Hence the population of Calcutta, as well as the value of land 
in this City, have rapidly increased of late years, notwithstanding 
the high rents of houses and the dearness of all the necessaries of life 
compared with other parts of the country, as well as the Inhabitants 
being subjected to additional taxes, and also liable to the heavy costs 
necessarily incurred in case of suits before the Supreme Court. 

Your lK>rdship may have learned from the works of the Christian 
Missionaries, and also from other sources, that ever since the art of 
printing has become generally known among the Natives of Calcutta, 
numerous Publications have been circulated in the Bengalee Language, 
which by introducing free discussion among the Natives and inducing 
them to reflect and inquire after knowledge, have already served 
greatly to improve their minds and ameliorate their condition. This 
desirable object has been chiefly promoted by the establishment of 
four Native Newspapers, two in the Bengalee and two in the Persian 
Languages, published for the purpose of communicating to those re- 
siding in the interior of the country, accounts of whatever occurs worthy 
of notice at the Presidency or in the country, and also the interesting 
and valuable intelligence of what is passing in England and in other 
parts of the world, conveyed through the English Newspapers or other 
channels. 

Your Memorialists are unable to discover any disturbance of 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society, that has arisen from 
the English Press, the influence of which most necessarily be confined 
to that part of the community who understand the language thoroughly ; 
but they are quite confident, that the publications in the Native 
Lat^;uages, whether in the shape of a Newspaper or any other work, 
have none of them been calculated to bring the Government of the 
country into hatred and contempt, and that they have not proved, 
as far as can be ascertained by the strictest inquiry, in the slimiest 
degree injurious; which has very lately been acknowledged in one 
of the most respectable English Missionary works. So far from 
obtruding upon Government groundless representations. Native 
Authors and Editors have always restrained themselves from pub* 
Ushing even such facts respecting the judicial proceedings in the 
Interior of the country as they thought were likely at first view to be 
obnoxious to Government. 

While your Memorialists were indulging the hope that Govern- 
ment, from a conviction of the manifold advantages of being put in 
possession of full and impartial information regarding what is passing 
in all parts of the Country, would encourage the establishment of 
Newspapers in the cities and districts under the special patronage 
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and protection of Government, that they might furnish the Supreme 
Authorities in Calcutta with an accurate account of local occurrences 
and reports of Judicial proceedings, — ^they have the misfortune to 
observe, that on the contrary, his Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council has lately promulgated a Rule and Ordinance imposing 
severe restraints on the Press and prohibiting all Periodical Publica- 
tions .even at the Presidency and in the Native languages, unless sanc- 
tioned by a l«icense from Government, which is to be revocable at 
pleasure whenever it shall appear to Government that a publication 
has contained anything of an unsuitable character. 

Those Natives who are in more favourable drciimstances and 
of respectable character, have such an invincible prejudice against 
making a voluntary affidavit, or undergoing the solemnities of an 
oath, that they will never think of establishing a publication which 
can only be supported by a series of oaths and affidavits, abhorrent 
to their feelings and derogatory to their r^utation amongst their 
countrymen. 

After this Rule and Ordinance shall have been carried into 
execution, your Memorialists are therefore extremdy Sony to observe, 
that a complete stop will be put to the diffiusion of knowledge and the 
consequent mental improvement now going on, either by translations 
into the popular dialect of this country from the learned languages of 
the East, or by the circulation of literary intelligence drawn from 
foreign publications. And the same cause will also prevent those 
Natives who are better versed in the laws and customs of the British 
Nation, from communicating to their fellow-subjects a knowledge of 
the admirable system of Government established by the British, and 
the peculiar excellencira of the means they have adopted for the strict 
and impartial administration of justice. Another evil of equal im- 
portance in the eyes of a just Rule];, is, that it will also preclude the 
Natives from making the Government readily acquainted with the 
errors and injustice that may be committed by its executive officers 
in the various parts of this extensive country ; and it will also pre- 
clude the Natives from communicating franldy and honestly to their 
Gracious Sovereign iii England and his Council, the real condition of 
his Majesty's faithful subjects in this distant part of his dominions 
and the treatment they experience from the local Government : since 
such information caimot in future be conveyed to England, as it has 
heretofore been, either by the translations from the Native publications 
Inserted in the Eng^ A Newspapers printed here and seat, to Europe, or 
by the English publicatious which the Natives themsdvea had in con- 
templation to estabUiih, before this jEtule mid Ordinal^ was jnoposed. 
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After this sudden deprivation of one of the most precious of their 
rights, which has been freely allowed them since the Establidiment 
of the British Power, a right which they are not, and cannot be charged 
with having ever abused, the inhabitants of Calcutta would be no 
longer justified in boasting, that they are fortunately placed by Pro- 
vidence under the protection of the whole British Nation, or that the 
King of England and his I,ords and Commons are their Legislators, 
and that they are secured in the enjoyment of the same civil and re- 
ligious privileges that every Briton is entitled to in England. 

Your Memorialists are persuaded that the British Government 
is not disposed to adopt the political maxim so often acted upon by 
Asiatic Princes, that the more a people are kept in darkness, their 
Rulers will derive the greater advantages from them ; since, by re- 
ference to History, it is found that this was but a short-sighted policy 
which did not ultimately answer the purpose of its authors. On the 
contrary, it ratlier proved disadvantageous to them ; for we find that 
as often as an ignorant people, when an opportunity offered, have 
revolted against their Rulers, all sorts of barbarous excesses and 
cruelties have been the consequence ; whereas a people naturally 
disposed to peace and ease, when placed under a good Government 
from which they experience just and liberal treatment, must become 
the more atta^ed to it, in proportion as they become enlightened 
and the great body of the people are taught to appreciate the value 
of the blessings they enjoy under its Rule. 

Every good Ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of human 
nature, and reverences the Eternal Governor of the world, must be 
conscious of the great liability to error in mana ging the affairs of a 
vast empire ; and therefore he will be anxious to afford every individual 
the readiest means of bringing to his notice whatever may require his 
interference. To secure this important object, the unrestrained 
Liberty of Publication, is the only effectual means that canbe employed. 
And d^ould it ever be abused, the establidied Law of the Land is very 
properly armed with efficient powers to puniiffi those who may be 
found guilty of misrepresenting the conduct or character of 
Government, which are effectually guarded by the same Laws to 
which individuals must look for protection of their reputation and 
good name. 

. Your memorialists conclude by humbly entreating your Lord^p 
to take this Mmorial into your gradous consideration ; and tb**- you 
will be pleased by not registering the above Role and Ordinance, to 
psir^t the Natives of this country to continue in possession- of the 
dvii ri^ts and privileges which they and their fathds have so long 
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enjoyed under the auspices of the British nation, whose kindness, and 
confidence, they are not aware of having done anything, to forfeit. 

Chvnder Coomar Tagorr, 
Dwarka Nauth Tagorb, 
Rammohun Roy, 
Hurchumubr Ghosb, 
GoWR3SS Chxtrk Bomkbrgbb, 
Prosunno Coomar Tagorb. 
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APFEAL TO THS KING IN COUNCIL 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
May ra pusass youk Majbsty, 

We, yoar Majesty’s faitiiful subjects, Natives of India and 
inhabitants of Calcutta, being placed by Providence under the 
sovereign care and protection of the august head of the British nation, 
look up to >our Majesty as the guardian of our lives, property, and 
religion, and when our rights are invaded and our prayers disregarded 
b> the subordinate authorities, we beg leave to carry our complaints 
before your Majesty's throne, which is happily established in mercy 
and justice, amidst a generous people celebrated throughout the eai^ 
as the enemies of tyranny, and distinguiidied under your royal aus- 
pices, as the successful defenders of Europe from Continental 
usurpation. * 

and. We, your Majesty’s faitMul subject:, now come before 
you under the most painful circumstances, the local executive autho- 
rities having suddenly assumed the power of legislation in matters 
of the highest moment, and abolished legal privileges of long standing, 
without the least pretence that we have ever abu^ them, and made 
an invasion on our civil rights sudi as is unprecedented in the Histbiy 
of Briti^ Rule in Bengal, by a measure wUdi either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and privileges of your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, or an intention to encourage a cruel and unfounded suspicion 
of our attadiment to the existing Government. 

3 rd. The greater part of Hindustan having been for several 
centuries subject to Muhammadan Rule, ^e civil and religious rights 
of its originail inhabitants were Constantly trampled upon, and from 
the habitual oppresMon of the conquerors, a great body of their sub- 
jects in the sou^m Peninsula (Dukhin), aiterwards called Marhattahs, 
and anothtt body in the wesj^m parts how styled Sikhs, were at last 
driven to levolt.; and when the Mussnbnan power became feeble, 
they ultimately stuceeded in establUbhig th^ mdependence ; but 
the Natives of Bengal wanting vi^r of b^y, and adhetse to active 
exertion, remained dniihg t^ whole period ol the Muhammadan 
con^uert, faithful to the Gp^^ tl^ property 

was often plundered) ti|eh rd^bh Instdted, and tl^ blood wahtohly 
riled. i>iyine Providence at ^^1^ vaitn^, stii^ up 
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the English nation to break the yoke of those tyrants, and to receive 
the oppressed Natives of Bengal under its protection. Having made 
Calcutta the capital of their dominions, the English distinguished 
this city by such peculiar marks of favour, as a free people would be 
expected to bestow, in establishing an English Court of Judicature, 
and granting to all within its jurisdiction, the same civil rights as 
every Briton enjoys in his native country ; thus putting the Natives 
of India in possession of such privileges as their forefathers never ex- 
pected to attain, even under Hindu Rulers. Considering these things 
and bearing in mind also the solicitude for the welfare of this country , 
uniformly expressed by the Honourable East India Company, under 
whose immediate control we are placed, and also by the Supreme 
Councils of the British nation, your dutiful subjects consequently have 
not viewed the English as a body of conquerors, but rather as deli- 
verers, and look up to your Majesty not only as a Ruler, but also as a 
father and protector. 

4th. Since the establisinnent of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Calcutta till the present time, a period that has betn distinguidied 
by every variety of circiunstaiices, the country sometimes reposing 
in the bosom of profound peace, at others shaken with the din of 
arms — ^tht. local Government of Bengal, although composed from time 
to time, of men of every diade of character and opinion, never at- 
tempted of its own win and pleasure to take away any of the rights 
which your Majesty 's royal ancestors with the consent of their Councils, 
had bpen graciously pleased to confer on your faithful subjects. 
Under the cheering influence of equitable and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the example of a people famed for their wisdom 
and liberality, the Natives of Xndia, with the means of amelioration 
set before them, have been gradually advancing in social and intel- 
lectual improvement. In their conduct and in their writings, whether 
periodical or otherwise, they have never failed to manifest all becoming 
respect to a Government fraught with such blessings ; of which their 
own publications and the judgment passed upon them by the works 
of their contemporaries, are the best proofs. Your faithful subjects 
beg leave in support of this statement to submit two extracts from 
English works very lately published, one by a Native of India, and 
the other by English Missionaries ; the first is from a work published 
on the 30th of January last, by Rammohun Roy, entitled ‘*a Final 
Appeal to the Christian Public,'' which may serve as a specimen of the 
sentiments expressed by the Natives of India towards the Government. 

*1 now conclude my Essay in offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the universe, for having unexpectedly delivered this country, 
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from the long contintted tyranny of its former Rulers, and placed it 
under the Government of the English, a nation who not only are blessed 
with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but also interest 
themselves, in promoting liberty and social happiness, as well as free 
inquiry into literary and religious subjects, among those nations to 
which their influence extends.” — Pages 378, 379. 

5th. l^he second extract is from a periodical work published 
at the Danish settlement of Serampore, by a body of English Mis- 
sionaries, who are known to be generally the best qualified and the 
most careful observers of the foreign countries in which Europeans 
have settled. This work, entitled the “Priend or Iksia,” treating 
of the Native Newspapers published in Bengal, thus observes : "How 
necessary a step this (the establishment of a Native Press) was for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Natives, no person can be ignorant 
who has traced the effects of the Press in other countries. The Natives 
themselves soon availed themselves of this privilege; no less than 
four Weekly Newspapers in the Native language have now been 
established, and there are hopes, that these efforts, will contribute 
essentially to arouse the Native min d from its long lethargy of death ; 
and while it excites them to inquire into what is going forward in a 
world, of which Asia forms so important a portion, urge them to as- 
certain their own situation respecting that eternal world, which really 
communicates all the vigour and interest now so viuble in Europeans. 
Nor has this liberty been abused by them in the least degree ; yet these 
vehicles of intelligence have begun to be called for, from the very ex- 
tremities of British India, and the talents of the Natives themselves, 
have not unfrequently been exerted in the production of Essays, that 
would have done credit to our own countrym\.n.” — {Friend of India, 
quarterly series, No. VII, publishrd in December, 1822). 

6th. An English gentleman, of the name of Buckingham, who 
for some years published a Newspaper in this place, entitled the 
"CAi,currA Journal,” having incurred the displeasure of the local 
Government, was ordered to leave this country, and soon afterwards, 
the Hon’ble John Adam, the Governor-General in Council, suddenly 
without any previous intimation of his intentions, passed a Rule and 
Ordinance, on the X4th of Match, thus taking away the liberty of the 
Press, wMeh your Majesty's faithful subjects had so long and so 
happily enjoy^, and substituting his owe will and pleasure for the 
Daws of England, by which it had hitherto been governed. (This Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation is annexed : vide Paper annmied No. z.)* 


*IliMe aamawd pifws have not been publUhed as unneoeasaty.— Bd. 
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7th. It being necessary according to the system established 
for the Government of this country that the above Regulation should 
receive the approbation of the Supreme Court by being registered 
there, after having been fixed up for 20 days on the walls of the Court- 
room, before it could become Law on the following Monday, (the 17th 
of March,) Mr. Fergusson, Barrister, moved the Court to allow parties 
who might feel themselves aggrieved by the New Regulation, to be 
heard against it by their Counsel before the sanction of the Court 
should establish it as Law, and the Honourable Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
the sole acting Judge, exprf ssed his willingness to hear in this manner, 
all that could be urged against it, and appointed Monday the 31st of 
the same month of March, for Counsel to be heard. His Lordship 
also^ kindly suggested, that in the meantime, he thought it would be 
advisable to present a Memorial to Government, praying for the with- 
drawal of the said Rule and Ordinance. These observations from the 
Honourable Sir Francis Macnaghten, inspired your Majesty's faithful 
subjects at this Presidency, with a confident hope, that his Lordship 
disapproved of the Rule and Ordinance, and would use his influence 
with Government to second the prayer of the Memorial he recom- 
mended to be presented, or that at least in virtue of the authority 
vested in him for the purpose of iirotecting your faithful subjects 
against illegal and oppressive acts, he would prevent the proposed 
Rule from passing into Law. 

8th. Your faithful subjects agreeable to a suggestion of this 
nature, proceeding from such a source, employed the few days inter- 
vening, in .preparing a Memorial to Government, containing a respectfrl 
representation of the reasons which existed against the proposed Rule 
and Ordinance being passed into Law ; but in preparing this Memorial 
in both the English and Bengalee Languages, and discussing the altera- 
tions suggested by the different individuals who wished to give it 
their support and signature, so much time was necessarily consumed, 
that it was not ready to be sent into circulation for signature until the 
30th of March; consequently only fifteen Natives of respectability 
had time to read it over and affix their signature before the following 
day on which it was to be discussed in the vSupreme Court and finally 
^nctioned or rejtcted. Besides that this ntimber .was considered 
insufficient, it was then too late for Government to act upon this 
Memorial, so as to supersede the discussions and decision that were 
to take pla e in the Court, and a few individuals, thcrefoie, of those 
who concurred in it, hastily prepared another Memorial of the same 
tenor in the morning of that day, addressed to the Supreme Court 
Itself, demonstrating our unshaken attachment to the British Govern- 
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ment, and praying the Court to withhold its sanction from a Regulation 
which would deprive us of an invaluable privilege, firmly secured to 
us by the Laws of the Land, which we had so long enjoyed and could 
not be charged with ever having abused. (Annexed paper No. 2.) 
And although from these circumstances, the Memorial had still' fewer 
signatures, your Majesty’s faithful subjects reposed in the hope, that 
in' appealing to a British Court of Law they might rely more on the 
justice of their cause, than the number or weight of names, especially, 
since it is wellknown, that there are many under the immediate in- 
fluence of Government, who would not express an opinion against the 
acts of those in power at the time, although it were to secure the sal- 
vation of all their countrymen. 

9th. This Memorial being, by the order of the Judge, read by 
the Registrar of the Court, Mr. Rergusson, (who besides his professional 
skill and eminence as an English Lawyer, has acquired by his long 
practice at the Calcutta Bar, a very intimate acquaintance with the 
state of this Country) in virtue of the permission granted him, entered 
into an argument, shewing the Rule and Ordinance to be both illegal 
and inexpedient. (The grounds on which he opposed it are given at 
length, annexed paper No. 3.) 

loth. These and other conclusive arguments, urged by Mr. 
Fergussou, and also by Mr. Turton, both eminently skilled in the 
Laws of England, powerfully strengthened the hopes previously 
created by the observations that formerly fell from the Bench, that 
the learned Judge would enter his protest against such a direct 
violation of the Laws, and uncalled for invasion of the rights of your 
faithful subjects. 

iith. Notwithstanding, we observed with astonishment and 
legret, that his Lordship, in giving his decision, paid no regard what- 
ever to the above Memorial, not alluding to it in the most distant 
manner, nor to the argument it contained ; and his Lordship further 
disclosed, that at the time he expressed a desire to hear every objec- 
tion that could be urged, and recommended a Memorial to Government 
against it, from which your faithful subjects unanimously hoped that 
the mind of the Judge was undecided, and rather unfavourable to the 
Rule, his Lordship had previously pledged himself by promise to 
Government to give it his sanction. (Annexed paper No. 4, containing 
the speech made by Sir Francis Macnaghten the Judge, who presided 
on the occasion,) 

I2th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot account for the 
inconsistency manifested by- Sir F. Macnaghten in two different points 
with r^aid to the sanctioning of this R^;ulation. In the first place. 
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according to his Lordship's own statement from the Bench, he re- 
fused not only once, but twice, to see the Regulation before it passed 
in Council, probably because his Lordship thought it improper* for 
him to give it his approbation until it came before him in the regular 
manner ; but he afterwards, when application was made to him a third 
time, not only consented to read it, but with some alterations agreed 
to give it his sanction, a change of conduct for which no reason was 
assigpied by his Lordship. Again, when application was made to his 
Lordship to hear the objections that might be urged against it, be- 
fore giving it his Judicial approval, his Lordship withheld from the 
knowledge of the public, not only that he had already so pledged 
himself ; but even that he had previously seen the Regulation, and 
expressed himself ready to hear all that could be said respecting it, 
in the same manner as if his mind had been unfettered by any promise, 
and perfectly open to conviction. Consequently, some of your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects prepared a Memorial and retained Counsel 
against the new Regulation, and had afterwards the mortification to 
find, that their representations were treated witlucontemptuous neglect, 
and that the arguments of the most able Lawyers could be of 
no avail. 

Z3th. Your Majesty in Parliament has been graciously pleased 
to make it a part of the Law of this Country, that after a Regulation 
has passed the Council, it must be fixed up for twenty days in the 
Supreme Court, before it can be registered, so as to receive the full 
force of Law, an interval which allows the Judge time for deliberation 
and to hear from others all the objections that may exist to the 
proposed measure, and might have the effect of preventing the 
establishment of injudicious and inexpedient or unjust and oppressive 
acts ; but if, as in this case, the Judges enter into previous compact 
with the Local Government, and thus preclude the possibility of any 
effectual r^resentation from your faithful subjects, who have no 
intimation of what is meditated till it be finally resolved upon, the 
salutary effect of twenty days' delay is lost, and your faithful subjects 
will be in constant apprehension, that the most valuable and sacred 
of their rights may, as in this instance, be suddenly snatched from 
them at a moment’s warning, before they know that such a measure 
is in contemplation, or have time to represent the evils which it is 
calculated to inflict upon them. 

Z 4 tii. In pursuance of the Regulation passed as above described, 
the Government issued an offic^ order in the *'GovsBincBMT 
OAzBm” of the 5fh of April, commanding the attention of Bditors 
of Kew^pers, or other periodical works, to certain restrictions therein 
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contained, proliibiting all matters wMch it mi^^t consider as coming 
tmder the following heads ; 

(ist.) Defamatory or contumelious r^ections against the King, 
or any of the Members of the Royal Family. 

(2nd). Observations or statements touching the character, 
constitution, measures or orders of the Court of Directors, or other 
public autWities in England, connected with the Government of 
India, or the character, constitution, measures, or orders of the Indian 
Governments, impugning the motives and designs of such authorities 
of Governments, or in any way tending to bring them into hatred or 
contempt, to excite resistance to their orders, and to weaken their 
authority. 

(3rd.) Observations or statements of the above description, 
relative to, allied, or Friendly Native Powers, their Ministers, or 
R^resentatives. 

(4th.) Defamatory or contumelious remarks or offensive 
insinuations levelled against the Governor-General, the Governors or 
Commanders-in-Chief, the Members of Council, or the Judges of His 
Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presidencies, or the Biidu^ of Calcutta, 
and publications of any description, tending to expose them to hatred, 
obloquy or contempt, also libellous or abusive reflections and insinua- 
tions against the Public Officers of Government. 

(5th.) Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or 
suspicion among the native population of any intended official inter- 
ference with their rdigious opinions and observances, and irritating 
and insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking 
on religious subjects. 

(6th.) The republication from English, or other papers, of 
passages coming under the for^;oing^ heads. 

(7th.) Defamatory publications tending to disturb the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society. 

(8th.) Anonymous appeals to the Public, rdative to grievances 
of professional or official nature, alleged to have been sustained by 
public officers in the service of His Majesty or the Honourable Company. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will be authenticated by the 
annexed Copy (No. 5). 

15th. i^e' above Restrictions, as they are capable of being 
interpreted, will in fact afford Government and all its Functionaiies 
from the Ug^est to the lowest, complete immunity from censure or 
eiq>08ure respecting anything done by them in their official capacity, 
however desirable it might be for the interest of the Country, and also 
that of this Honourable Conqiaity, that tlffi public conduct of such 
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public men ^ould not be allowed to pass unnoticed. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the real object of these Restrictions is, to afford all 
the Functionaries of Government complete security against their 
conduct being made the subject of observation, though it is associated 
with a number of other restraints totally uncalled for, but well cal- 
culated to soothe the supreme authorities in England and win their 
assent to the main object of the Rule— the suppression of public re- 
mark on the conduct of the public OiEcers of Government in India. 

i6th. Your IiCajesty’s faithful subjects could have surely no 
inducement in this distant quarter of the world to make contumelious 
and injurious reflections on your Iffajesty or any of the members of 
your Majesty’s illustrious family, or to circulate them among people 
to whom your Majesty’s name is sacrcely known, and to the greatest 
part of whom, even the fame of your greatness and power has not 
reached ; but to those few Natives who are possessed of sufficient 
information to understand the political situation of England, the 
English New^pers and Books which are constantly brought to this 
country in great abundance, are equally intelligible with the periodical 
publications printed in Calcutta. 

17th. Neither can your Majesty's faithful subjects have any 
wish to make -remarks on the proceedings of the Court of Directors, 
of whose beneficent intentions they are weU convinced, but that the 
Honourable Body who have so often manifested their earnest desire to 
ameliorate the condition of their Indian dependants, must be naturally 
anxious to be made^exactly acquainted with the manner in which their 
wishes are carried into execution, and the operation and effect of the 
acts passed relative to this country. 

z8th. Whoever shall malidotisly publish what has a tendency 
to bring the Government into hatred and contempt, or excite resistance 
to its orders, or weaken their authority, may be punished by Daw as 
guilty of treason or sedition ; and surely in a country enjoying profound 
peace externally and internally, and where seditious and treasonable 
publications are unknown, it could not be necessary for Government 
to throw aside of a sudden, the Laws which for anything that has ap- 
peared, were fully sufficient, and arm itself with new and 
extraordinary powers at a time when that Government is more secure 
than at any former period. 

19th. It may surely be left for British Judges and Juries to 
determine whether the mention made of the proceedings of Govern- 
ment, be malevolent, seditious and dangerous to the State, so as to 
render a writer or publisher enable and amenable to puniidiment; 
but if the mere mention of the conduct of Government without misre- 
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presentation or malice on the part of the writer, bring it into hatred 
and contempt, such conduct will never receive the countenance or pro- 
tection of your Majesty by the sanction of a I^aw to prevent its exposure 
to public observation, and the discovery of that dissatisfaction it may 
have occasioned, which would afford the higher authorities an oppor- 
tunity of removing them. 

20th. After a body of Knglish Missionaries have been labouring 
for about twenty-fi/e years by preaching and distributing publications 
in the native languages in all parts of Bengal, to bring the prevailing 
system of religion into disrepute, no" alarm whatever prevails, because 
your Majesty's faithful subjects possess the power of defending their 
Religion by the same means that are employed against it, and many 
of them have exercised the freedom of the Press to combat the writings 
of Knglish missionaries, and think no other protection neeessary to 
the maintenance of their faith. While the Teachers of Christianity 
use only reason and persuation to propagate their Religion, y*our 
Majesty’s faithful subjects are content to defend theirs by the same 
weapons, convinced that true Religion needs not the aid of the aword 
or of legal penalties for its protection. While ypur .Majesty’s faithful 
subjects percei^ ed that Government shewed no ^^leasure, and claimed 
no arbitrary power of preventing the publication of what was written 
in defence of the prevailing religion of the country, it was impossible 
to entertain any such suspicion as that intimated in the 5th artide, 
viz., that Government would interfere with the established faith of the 
natives of this country. Nevertheless, if any person with a malicious 
and seditious design were to drculate an unfounded rumour that 
Government meant so to interfere with our religious privileges, he 
would be severely punished by law : but if the Government really 
intended to adopt measures to change the religion of the country, your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects would be absolutdy prohibited by the 
present Restrictions from intimating the appalling intelligence to their 
countrymen : and although they have every reason to hope that the 
English nation will never abandon that religious toleration which has 
distinguished their progress in the Bast, it is impossible to foresee to 
what purposes of religious oppression such a Law might at some future 
time be applied. 

2ist. The office of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta not calling him to 
Ijreach Christianity in that part of the town inhabited by the natives, 
or to circulate Pamphlets among them against the estabhshed Religion 
of the Country, but being of a nature totally distinct, and not at all 
interfering with the religious opinion of the native population, they could 
never drr am of vilifying and defaming his character or office. 
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22nd. The Judges of the Supreme Court in Calcutta and of the 
English Courts of Judicature at the other Presidencies, enjoy, in virtue 
of theirioffice, the power of protecting their characters and official conduct 
from defamation and abuse ; since sudi would be either a contempt of the 
Court, liable to summa^ punishment, or punishable by those Laws 
enacted against libel. It is therefore hard to be conceived, that they 
stand in need of still further protection, unless it should be wished there- 
by to create an idea of their infallibility, which however is incompatible 
with the freedom allowed^ to Barristers, of delivering their sentiments 
befordiand on the justice or injustice of the opinions the Judges may 
pronounce, and in case of aj^eal, of contorverting the justice and equity 
of their decision. The only object such a restriction is calculated to attain, 
must therefore be defeated, unless it be meant thereby to prevent the 
publication of the pleadings which as they take place in an English Court 
of Judicature are by Law public, and ou^t to be accessible to all. 

23rd. The seventh, restriction prohibiting defamatory publica- 
tions tending to disturb the peace, harmony, and good order of Society, 
is equally unnecessary, since the Brititii Legislature has already provid^ 
a punishment for sudi offences by the Laws enacted against libel. 

24th. Your Majesty’s faitiiful subjects will not offer any more 
particular remarks on the superfluous Restrictions introduced to ac- 
company those more important ones which are the principal object 
of Government, and will conclude with this general observation, that 
they are unnecessary, either because the offences prohibited are 
imaginary and improbable, or because they are already provided for 
by the Laws of the Land, and either the Government does not intend 
to put them in force at all, or it is anxious to interrupt the regular 
course of justice, abolish the right of Trial by Jury and, by taking the 
Law into its own hands, to combine the Legislative and Judicial power, 
which is destructive of all Civil Liberty. 

25th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects have heard that. Your 
Majesty constantly submits to the greatest freedom of remark among 
your Britirii-bom subjects without losing any part of the hoxnage 
and req>ect due to your exalted character and station, and that the 
conduct of your Ministers is constantly the topic of discussion, with- 
out destroying the dignity and power of the Government. While 
such is the case in a country where it is said above nine-tenths of the 
Inhabitants read newquipers, and are therefore liable to be led by the 
opinions circulated through the Press, its capability of bringing a 
Government into hatred and contempt must be far less in a country 
where the great mass of the peculation do not read at all, and have 
the greatest reverence for men in power, of whom they can only judge 
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by what they fed, and ate not to be moved by what is written, but 
by what is done, where consequently Government can only be brouf^t 
into hatred and contempt by its own acts. 

26th. 1 !he Marquis of Hastings, who had assodattd for the 
greater part of his life, with Kings and Princes, entertained no ap- 
prehension that the salutary control of public scrunity which he 
commended, would bring him or his Indian administration into hatred 
and contempt ; and in effect, instead of such being the result, the 
greater the freedom he allowed to the European conductors of the 
Press, only rendered his name the most honoured and revered in this 
part of the world, because it was universally believed, that his conduct 
proceeded from a consciousness of rectitude which feared no 
investigation. 

27th. But your faithful subjects might forbear urging further 
arguments on this subject to your Majesty, who with your actions 
open to observation, possess the love, the esteem, and the respect of 
mankind, in a degree which none of the despotic Monarchs of Europe 
or Asia can ever attain, whose subjects are prohibited from examining 
and expressing their opinions regarding their conduct: 

28th. Asia unfortunately affords few instances of Princes who 
have submitted their actions to the judgment of their subjects, but 
those who have done so, instead of falling into hatred and contempt, 
were the more loved and respected, while they lived, and their memory 
is still cherished by posterity; whereas more demotic Monarchs, 
pursued by hatred in their life time, could vnth difficulty escape the 
attempts of the rebel or he assassin, and their names are either de- 
tested or forgotten. 

29th. The idea of the possession of absolute power and perfection, 
is evidently not necessary to the stability of the British Govemmeivt 
of India, since your Majesty's faithful subjects are ac(^tomed to see 
private individuals citing the Government before the Supreme Court, 
where the justice of their acts is fearleiisly impugned, and after the 
necessary evidence being produced and due investigation made, 
judgment not unfrequently given against the Government, the judge 
not feeling himself restrained from passing just sentence by any fear 
of the Government being thereby brouj^t into contempt. And your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects only pray, that it may be permitted by 
means of the Press or by some otiier means equally effectual, to bring 
forward evidence regarding the acts of Government whidi affect the 
general interest of the community, that they also may be investigated 
and reversed, when those who have the power of doing so, become 
convinced that they ate improper or injurious. 
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30th. A Govenunent conscious of rectitude of intention, cannot 
be afraid of public scrutiny by means of the Press, since this instru- 
ment can be equally well employed as a weapon of defence, and a 
Government possessed of immense patronage, is more ei^ecially secure, 
since the greater part of the learning and talent in the country bdng 
already enlisted in the service, its actions, if they have any shadow 
of Justice, are sure of being ably and successfully defended'. 

31st. Iifen in power hostile to the Liberty of the Press, which 
is a disagreeable check upon their conduct, when unable to discover 
any real evil arising from its existence, have attempted to make the 
world imagine, that it might, in some possible contingency, afiord 
the means of combination against the Government, but not to mention 
that extraordinary emergencies would warrant measures which in 
ordinary times are totally unjustifiable, your Majesty is well aware, 
that a Free Press has never yet caused a revolution in any part of the 
world, becauSie, while men can easily represent the grievances arising 
from the conduct of the local authorities to the supreme Government, 
and thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent that excite 
revolution are removed ; whereas, where no freedom of the Press 
existed, and grievances consequently remained unrepresented and 
untedressed, innumerable revolutions have taken place in all parts 
of the globe, or if prevented by the armed force of the Government, 
the people continued ready for insurrection. 

32nd. The servants of the Honourable Company are necessarily 
firmly attached to that system from which they derive ^eir consequence 
and power, and on wMch their hopes of higher honours and still 
greater emoluments depend ; and if it be possible to imagine, that 
these strong considerations are not sufficient to preserve subordination 
among them, the power of suspension and ruin which hangs over their 
heads for any deviation from duty, is certainly sufficient to secure 
that object. 

33rd. After the British Government has existed for so^ many 
years, it has acquired a certain standard character in the minds of 
the natives of India, from the many excellent men who have from 
time to time held the reins of power, and the principles by which they 
have been guided. Whatever opinion, therefore, may be entertained 
of the individuals composing it at a particular period, while the source 
of power remains the same, your Majesty's faithful subjects cannot 
of a sadden lose confidence in the virtue of the stream, since although 
it may for a period be tainted with corruption, yet in the natural course 
of events it must soon resume its accustomed character. Should in- 
dividuals abuse the power entrusted to them, public resentment cannot 
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be transferred from the delinquents to the Government itself, while 
there is a prospect of remedy from the higgler authorities ; and ^ould 
the highest in this country turn a deaf ear to all complaint, by for- 
bidding grievances to be even mentioned, the spirit of loyalty is still 
kept alive by tiie hope of redress from the authorities in England; 
thus the attachment of the Natives of India, to the British Government 
must be as permanent as their confidence in the honour and justice 
of thf British nation, which is their last Court of Appeal next to Heaven. 
But if th^ be prevented from making their real condition known in 
England, derived of this hope of redress, they will consider the most 
peculiar excellence of the British Government of India, as done away. 

34th. If these conclusions drawn from the particular circum- 
stances of this country, be met with such an argument as that a colony 
or distant dependency can never safely be entrusted with the Liberty 
of the Press, and that therefore Natives of Bengal cannot be allowed 
to exercise the privileges th^ have so long enjoyed, this would be in 
other words to teU them, that they are condemned to perpetual op- 
pression and degradation, from which they caU have no hope of being 
raised during the existence of the Briti^ Powei?'. 

35th. The British nation has never yet descended to avow a 
principle so forragn to their character, and if they could for a moment 
entertain the idea of preserving their power by keeping their colonies 
in ignorance, the prohibition of periodical publications is not enough, 
but printing of all kinds, education, and every other means of diffusing 
knowledge should be equally discouraged and put down. For it must 
be the distant consequences of the diffusion of knowle^ that are 
dreaded by those (if there be any such) who are really apprehensive 
for the stability of Government, since it is well known to all in the least 
acquainted with this country, that although every effort were madq 
by periodical as well as other publications, a great number of years 
must elapse before any considerable change can be made in the existing 
habits and opinions of the Natives of India, so firmly are th«y wedded 
to establi^ed custom. Should apprehensions so unworthy of the 
English nation prevail, thm unlike the ancient Romans who extended 
their knowledge and civilization with their conquests, ignorance and 
degradation must mark the extent of British Power. Yet surely even 
this affords no hope of petpetual rule, since notwithstanding the granny 
and oppression of Gengis' Khan and Tamerlane, their empire was not 
so lasting as that of the Romans, who to the proud title of conquerors, 
added the more glorious one of J^nlighteners of the World. And of 
the two most renowned and powerful monarcihs anumg the liogbnls, 
Akbar was celebxated for Us demency, for Us micouragement of 
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leaining, and for granting civil and rdigioos liberty to bis subjects, 
and Aurungzebe, for his crudty and 'intolerance, yet the former reigned 
happy, extended his power and his dominions, and his numoty is still 
adored, whereas the other, though endowed with equal abilities and 
possessed of equal power and enteiprize, met with many reverses and 
misfortunes during his lifetime, and his name is now ht Id in abhorrence. 

36th. It is wdl known that despotic Governments naturally 
desire the suppression of any freedom of e 3 q>ression which might tend 
to'expose their acts to the obloquy v^ch ever attends the exercise of 
tyranny or oppression, and the argument they constantly resort to, 
is, that the spread of knowle^ is dangerous to the existence of all 
legitimate authority, since, as a people become enli^tened, they will 
discover that by a unity of effort, the many may easily shake off the 
yoke of the few, and thus become emancipated from the restraints of 
power altogether, forgetting the lesson derived from history, that in 
countries which have made the smallest advances in civilization, 
anarchy and revolution are most prevalent — ^while on the other hand, 
in nations the most enlightened, any revolt against governments which 
have guarded inviolate the rights of the governed, is most rate, and 
that the resistence of a people advanced in knowledge, has ever been 
— ^uot against the existence, — ^but against the abuses of the Governing 
power. Canada, during the late war with America, afforded a 
memorable instance of the truth of this argument. The enlightened 
inhabitants of that colony, finding that their ri^ts and privileges 
had been secured to them, their complaints listened to, and their 
grievances redressed by the British government, resisted eveiy attempt 
of the United States to seduce them from their allq;iance to- it. In 
fact, it may be fearlessly averred, that the more enlightened a people 
become, the less likely are they to revolt against the governing power, 
as long as it is ei»rcised with justice tempered with mercy, and the 
rights and privileges of the governed are hdd sacred from any invasion. 

37th. If your Majesty’s faithful subjects could conceive for a 
mommit, that the Biiti^ nation actuated solely by interested policy, 
considered India merely as a valuable property, and would regard 
nothing but the best means of securing its possession and turning it 
to advantage, even then, it would be of importance to ascertain whether 
this property be well taken care of by tiieir servants, on the same 
princ^le that good mastns are not indifferent about the treatment 
of their slaves. 

38th.. While therefore the existence of a free Press is equalfy 
necessa r y fox the sake of the Governors and the governed, it is possible 
a national feding may lead the Biitidi people to suppose, that in two 
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pomts, the peculiar sitaation of tiiia cotmtiy requites a modificetioii 
d the laws enacted for the control of the Press in Bnj^d. First, 
that for the sake of greater security and to preserve the onion existing 
between Eng^d and this country, it might be necessary to enact a 
penalty to be inflicted on sudi persons as might endeavour to ezdte 
hatred in the minds of the Natives of India against the Englidi nation. 
Secondly, that a penalty diould be inflicted on such as might seditiously 
attempt to excite hostilities with neighbouring or friendly states. 
Although yotrx Majesty’s faithful subjects are not aware that anything 
has yet occurred to caU for the precautions thus anticipated, yet should 
such or any other limitations of the liberty of the Press be deemed 
necessary, they are perfectly willing to submit to additional penalties 
to be legally inflicted. But they must hUmbly enter their protest 
against the injustice of robbing them of their long standing privileges, 
by the introduction of numerous arbitrary restrictions, totally un> 
called for by the circumstances of the country— and whatever may be 
their intention, calculated to suppress truth, protect abuses— and 
encourage oppression. 

39th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects now* beg leave to call 
your Majesty’s attention to some peculiarly injurious consequences 
oi the new laws that have thus been suddenly intr^uced in the manner 
above de^bed. First, the above Rule and Ordinance has deprived 
your Maj^y’s faithful subjects of the liberty of the Press, which they 
had enjoyed for so many years since the establiShmmit of the British 
Rule. Secondly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects are deprived of the 
protection of your Majesty and the hig^ council of the British nation, 
who have hiuierto e»dosivdy exercised the legislative power in this 
part d your Majesty’s dominions. 

40th. If upon rep r e s en tations being made by the local antho* 
rities in tiie country, your Iifojesty after due investigation had been 
pleased with the advice of the high council of the realm to order tbs 
abolition of the liberty of the Press in India, your Majesty's faithful 
subjects from the feeling of. respect and loyalty due to the supreme 
legikative power, would have patiently submitted, since althougjh 
they would in that case, still have lost one of their most precious pri- 
vilq^, yet their claim to the superintendence and protection of the 
highest legislative authority, in whom your faithful subjects have un- 
bounded confidence, would still have remained unshaken ; but were 
this Rule and Ordhiance of the local Government to be hdd valid, 
and thus remain as a precedent for similar proceedings in future, your 
faithful subjects would And their hope of protection from the Supreme 
Government, cut off, and all their dvil and religiona tigjhta placed 
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entirely at the mercy of such individuals as may be sent from England 
to assume the executive authority in this country, or rise into power 
through the routine of office, and who from long orating in an inferior 
station, may have contracted prejudices against individuals or classes 
of men, which ought not to find shelter in the breast of the Legislator. 

41st. As it never has been imagined, or surmised in this country, 
that the Government was in any immediate danger from the operation 
of the native Press, it cannot be pretended, that the public safety 
required strong measures to be instantly adopted, and that con- 
sequently there was not sufficient time to make a r^resentation to 
the authorities in England, and wait for their decision, or that it was 
incumbent on the highest Judicial authority in India, to sanction an 
act so repugnant to the laws of England, wffich he has sworn to main- 
tain inviolate. 

42nd. If as your Majesty’s faithful subjects have been informed, 
this Government were dissatisfied with the conduct of the English 
newspaper, called the "Calcutta Journal,” the banishment of the 
Editor of that paper, and the power of punishing those left by him 
to manage his concern, should they also give offence, might have 
satisfied the Government ; but at any rate your Majesty's faithful 
subjects, who are natives of this country, against whom there is not 
&e shadow of a charge, are at a loss to understand the nature of that 
justice which punishes them, for the ^ult imputed to others. Yet 
notwithstanding what the^ocal authorities of this country have done, 
your faithful subjects feel confident, that your Majesty will not suffer 
it to be bdieved throughcut your Indian territories, that it is British 
justice to pumsh millions for the ffiult imputed to one individual. 

43rd. llie abolition of this most precious of their priidleges, is 
the, mote appalling to your Majesty’s faithful subjects, because it is a 
violent infringement of their civil and religious rights, which under 
rife Brit'sh Government, they iioped would be always secure. Your 
Majesty is aware, that under' their former Muhammadan Rulers, the 
natives of this country enjoyed every pqlitical privilege in common 
with Mussulmans, being eligible to the highest offices in the state, en- 
trusted with the command of armies and the government of provinces 
and often chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqualificktion 
or d^irading distinction on account of their religion or the place of 
their birth. They used to receive free grants of land exempted from 
aoy payments of revenue, and besides the. highest salaries allowed 
nnder ^e Government, they enjoyed free of charge, large tracts of 
eoontiy attached to certain offices of trust and dignity, while natives 
of learning and talent were rewarded with nomeroos situations of 
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honour and emolument. Although under the British Rule, the natives 
of India, have entirely lost this political consequence, your Majesty's 
faithful subjects were consoled by the more secure enjoyment of those 
dvil and religious rights which had been so often violated by the rapa- 
dty and intolerance of the Mussulmans ; and notwithstanding the 
loss of political rank and power, they considered themselves much 
happier in the enjoyment of dvil and religious liberty than were thdr 
ancestors ; but if these rights that remain are allowed to be un- 
ceremoniously invaded, the most valuable of them bdng placed at 
the mercy of one or two individuals, the basis on which they have 
founded thdr hopes of comfort and happiness under the British Power, 
will be destroyed. 

44th. Your Majesty has been pleased to place this part of your 
dominions under the immediate control of the Court of Directors, and 
this Honourable Body have committed the entire management of 
this country (Calcutta excepted) to a number of gentlemen styled 
Civil Servants, usually under the superintendence of a Governor- 
General. These gentlemen who are entrusted with the whole ad- 
ministration, consist of three classes ; First, subordinate local officers, 
such as Judges of Districts, Magistrates, Collectors and commerdal 
agente ; Secondly, officers superior to them as Judges of Circuit, and 
Members of different Revenue and Commercial Boards, &c. Thirdly, 
those who fill the highest and most important offices, as Judges of 
the Sudder Dewany Adalut, Secretaries to Government, the Members 
of the Supreme Council, and sometimes a Civil Servant may rise to 
the highest office, of Governor General of India. In former times, 
native fathers were anxious to educate their children according to 
the usages of those days, in order to qualify them for such offices under 
government as they might reasonably hope to obtain ; and young 
men had the most powerful motives for sedulously cultivating their 
minds, in the laudable ambition of rising'by their merits to an honour- 
able rank in society ; whereas, under the present syste'm, so trifling 
are the rewards held out to native talent, that hardly any stimulus to 
intellectual improvement remains 1 yet, your Majesty’s faithful stb- 
jects felt confident, that notwithstanding these unfavourable cirettm.- 
stances, the natives of India would not sink into absolute mental 
lethargy while allowed to aspire to distinction in the world of letters, 
and to exercise the liberty of the Press for their moral and intellectual 
improvement, which are far more valuable than the acquisition of 
riches or any other temporal advantages under arbitraiy power. 

45th. Those gentlemen propose and enact laws for the 
Government of the extensive territoiy under their control, and also 
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administer these laws; collect revenue of all sorts, and superintend 
manufactories carried on in behalf of the state ; and they have intro- 
duced according to their judgment, certain ju^cial, commerdal, and 
revenue systems, to which it may be supposed they are partial, as 
being their own, and therefore support them with their whole influence 
and abilities as of the niost efficient and salutary character. It is also 
the established custom of these gentlemen to transmit official reports 
from- time to time, to the Court of Directors, to make them acquainted 
with the mode in which the country is governed, and the happiness 
enjoyed by the people of this vast empire, from tiie manner in which 
the laws are administered. 

46th. Granting that those gentlemen were almost infallible in 
their judgment and their systems nearly perfect ; yet your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects may be allowed to presume, that the paternal anxiety 
which the Court of Directors have often expressed for the wdfare of 
the many millions dependent upon them in a country situated at the 
distance of several thousand miles, would suggest to them the propriety 
of establishing some other means besides, to ascertain whether the 
systems introduced in their Indian possessions, prove so beneficial to 
the:natives of this country, as their authors might fondly suppose or 
would have others believe, and whether the Rules and Regulations 
which may appear excellent in their eyes, are strictly put in practice. 

47th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects are aware of no means by 
which impartial information on these subjects can be obtained by the 
Court of Directors or other authorities in ^gland, except in one of the 
two following modes ; either, first, by the existence of a Free Press in 
this country and the Establishment of Newspapers in the different 
Districts under the special patronage of the Court of Directors and sub- 
ject ’to the control of law only, or secondly by the appointment of a 
commission composed of 'gentlemen of intelligence and respectability, 
totally unconnected with thd Governing Body in this country, which 
may from time to time, investigate on the spot, the condition of your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects, and judge with their own eyes r^arding 
the operation of the systems of law and jurisprudence under which they 
live. 

48th. But the immense labour required for surveying a country 
of such extent, and the great e3q)ense tiiat would be necessary to induce 
men of such reputation and ability as manifestly to qualify.them for the 
important task, to undertake a work of such ffifficulty, which must be 
frequently repeated, present great, if not insuperable obstacles to the 
introduction or efficacy of the latter mode of proceeding by commission ; 
from udiich your Majesty’s faitiiful subjects therefore, do not entertain 
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any sanguine expectations ; unless your Majesty influenced by human 
considerations for the welfare of your subjects, were graciously pleased 
to enjoin its adoption from a conviction of its expediency whatever might 
be the expense attending it. 

49th. The publication of troth and the natural expressidn of 
men’s sentiments through the medium of the Press, entail no burden 
on the State, and should it appear to your Majesty and the enlightened 
men placed about your throne, that this precious privilege which is 
no essential to the well-being of your faithful subjects, could not safely 
be entrusted to the Natives of India, although they have given such 
unquestionable proofs of their loyalty and attachment, subject only 
to the restraints wisely imposed upon the Press by the laws of England, 
your faithful subjects entreat on behalf of their countrymen, that your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to grant it, subject to such severer 
restraints and heavier penalties as may be deemed necessary ; but 
legal restraints, not those of arbitrary power — and penalties to be 
inflicted after trial and conviction according to the forms of the Laws 
of England, — ^not at the will and pleasure of one or two individuals 
without investigation or without hearing any defence or going through 
any of the forms prescribed by law, to ensure the equitable adminis- 
tration of justice. 

50th. Notwithstanding the despotic power of the Mogul Princes 
who formerly ruled over this country, and that their conduct was 
often cruel and arbitrary, yet the wise and virtuous among them, 
always employed two- intelUgencers at the residence of their Nawabs 
or Lord Lieutenants, Akhbar-navees, or news-writer who published, 
an account of whatever happened, and a Khoofe(MMvees, or confidential 
corre^ndent, who sent a private and particular account of every 
occurrence worthy of notice ; and although these Lord Lieutenants 
were often particular friends or near relations to the Prince, he did 
not trust entirely to themselves for a faithful and impartial report of 
their administration, and degraded them when they appeared to 
deserve it, either for their own faults or for their negligence in not 
checking the delinquencies of their subordinate officers ; which shews 
that even the Mogul Princes, although their form of Government ad- 
mitted of nothing better, were convinced, that in a country so rich and 
so replete with temptations, a restraint of some kind was absolutely 
necessary, to prevent the abuses that are so liable to flow from the 
possession of power. 

51st. The country still abounds in wealth, and its inhahitants 
are still addicted to the same corrupt means of compassing their ends, 
to which from having long lived under arbitrary Government, they 
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have become naturally habituated; and if its present Rulers have 
brought with them purer principles from the land of their biith which 
may better withstand the influence of long residence amid the numerous 
temptations to which they are exposed;— on the other hand, frmn 
the- seat of the Supreme Government being placed at an immense 
distance and the channel of communication entirely in their own hands, 
they are left more at liberty to follow their own interests, and looking 
forward to the quiet and secure enjoyment of their wealth in their 
native land, they may care little for the character they leave behind 
them in a remote country, among a people for whose opinion they 
have no regard. Your Idajesty’s faithful subjects, therefore, humbly 
presume, that the existence of a restraint of some kind, is al^lutely 
necessary to preserve your faithful subjects from the abuses of un- 
controlled power. 

52nd. That your Majesty may be eonvinced, that your faithful 
subjects do .not allude merely to possible abuses, or joint out only 
theoretical defects in eslabli^ed systmns, they beg leave to call your 
Majesty’s attention to the observations contained in a Number of a 
most respectable Baptist. Missionary work, the accuracy of whkh, 
although it has now been two years* in circulation, in all parts of 
India, not one of the numerous civil servants of tiie Honourable 
Company, has ventured to dispute nor have the flagrant abuses il 
points out, been remedied. 

53rd. It might be urged on the other hand, that persom who 
M aggrieved, may transmit rq>resentation8 to the Court of Directors, 
and thusubtain redress ; but the natives of this country are generally 
ignorant of this mode of proceeding; and with neithm friends in 
England nor knowledge of the country, they could entertain no hope 
of success, since they know that the transmission of their representatioiis, 
depends in point of time, upon the pleasure of the local Government, 
which will probably, in ordm to counteract their influence, accompany 
them with observations, the nature of which would be totally unknown 
the complainants,— discouragements which in fact have operated 
as complete preventives, so that no instance of such a rq>resentation 
from the Natives of Bengal, has ever been known. 

54th. In conclusion, your Majesty's faithful subjects humbly 
beseech your Majesty, first, to cause the Rule and Ordinance and 
Regulation before mentioned, which has bemi registered by the Judge 
of yuur Majesty’s Court, to be rescinded ; and prohibit any authority 
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in tliis eonntry, from assuming the legislative power, or prerogatives 
of yoor Majesty and the High Council of the Realm, to narrow the 
privileges and destroy the rights of your Majesty's faithful subjects, 
who claim your piotection, and are willing to submit to such laws, as 
your Majesty with the advice of your Council, shall be graciously 
pleased to enact. 

Secondly, yoor Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly pray, that 
yoor Majesty will be pleased to confirm to them the privilege, they 
have so long enjoyed, of expressing their sentiments through the 
medium of the Press, subject to such legal restraints as may be thought 
necessary or that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to appoint 
a commission of inteliigent and independent Gentlemen, to inquire 
into the real condition of the millions Providence has placed under 
your high protection. 

55th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects from the distance of 
almost half the globe, appeal to your Majesty's heart by the sympathy 
which forms a paternal tie between you and the lowest of your subjects, 
not to overlook their condition ; they appeal to you by the honour of 
that great nation which under your Royal auspiceq has obtained the 
glorious title of Liberator of Europe, not to permit the possibility of 
millions of your subjects being wantonly trampled on and oppressed; 
they lastly appeal to you by the glory of your Crown on which the 
eyes of the world are fixed, not to consign the natives of India, to per- 
petual oppression and degradation. 
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OPINION ON GRANt’S JURY BILL 


Remarks op Rahkohun Roy in answer fo the objections raised 

BY THE COXTRT OP DIRECTORS AGAINST THE INTRODUCTION OP THE 

Jury Bnj. by Mr. Grant. 

The East India Diiectois in their letter to the President of the 
India Board, dated the 8th December, 1831, point out several objec* 
tions to the B 31 proposed to be introduced into ParUament- by the 
President, for rendering natives of India “eligible" to be appoint^ as 
Justices of Peace, and to sit on Grand Juries as well as Petit Juries. 

I. Native Justices op the Peace 

The Directors urge, ist, that “it us not to be expected that th^ 
(the natives) will voluntarily sacrifice the time and expense whidi 
would be necessary to accluire an adequate knowle^ of the English 
law books and acts of parliament, &c." to fit thmnselves for the official 
or andly "that they would undertake the duties of the office of un- 
paid magistrates when they found that they would hereby become 
hable to prosecution in the Supreme Court for any error or neglect of 
duty" (acts of ommission as well as commission). 

I regret that the Court of Directors diould have overlooked the 
express language of the intended Bill, whidi is to render “Eligible" 
only, not to make acceptance of office compulsory on them. Persons 
who choose to qualify themselves by acquiring a competent knowledge 
of British law, and are willing to incur the re^nsibility, may be ap- 
pointed by the Government and those who might dedine the labour or 
the risk would of course not be appointed. It imposes no harddiip or 
difficulty on either party. 

With respect, however, to their capability of acquiring the 
requisite legal knowledge, the Directors themsdves entertain no doubt, 
as admitted a few lines iurther On, in the following words : “The 
Court do not question the intelligenoe 'and capadty of the natives". 
And although it may be' easily diewn-by a reference to the lists of tiie 
former and present Eo!ropean justicM of the peace under the local 
Governments of the Directors, that many of them were, and still are, 
not possessed of an adequate knowledge of “the Eng^ law books 
and acts of parliament", yet I mutt refrain from quoting a bad pre? 
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cedent to justify any other improper practice. But I cannot help 
observing ^t ^ Court of Directors are the last persons who shpuld 
expect an "adequate knowledge of the English law books and acts of 
parliament" from those whom they wish to be appointed as judges 
and justices of the peace over the millions of their fellow subjects. 

Hie third objection advanced by the Directors is that "they 
consider them (the natives) defective in many qualities, particularly 
firmness of character, which are so necessary to inspire confidence and 
so. essential to enable them to discharge the duties of a justice of the 
peace with usefulness and' credit." 

I am at a loss to reconcile this vague and general charge of 
unfitness with the tenor of a preceding paragraph, in which the Directors 
state that "under existing regulations" (which, moreover (they add) 
may be. modified or extended •without any further legislative en- 
actment) "the natives are invested with a considerable degree of 
authority in -the ordinary functions of administering justice, collecting 
the revenue, and conducting the police and magisterial duties". How 
is it that persons deficient in "so many qualities", especially "firmness 
of diaracter", have been entrusted with such important functions 
judicial, fiscal and even magisterial ? And what is the wide distinction 
between the latter and those of justices of the peace that makes persons 
who are fit for the one unfit for the other? 

Fourthly, the Court object that the Bill would give natives "a 
direct cognizance of the conduct of Europeans" and that this would 
they apprehend "have an injurious effect in lowering the estimation 
of the European character". Yet the Court must know that such 
direct cognizance has already existed for many years, and one of the 
examples of it that may be mentioned, is well known to many European 
gentlemen now in England, v»., that even the common police officers, 
native thanadars of the boundary guard in Calculi are empowered 
to apprdbiend and arrest all Europeans, high or low in rank, whom 
they find committing any disturbance, — a very common occurrence, 
which is thus amply provided for and remedied by native control. 
Has this coercion, at the very seat of British Indian Empire, 
lowered the estimation of the European chanv^t or impaired the 
Britidi power in India ? 


n. NAtIVS JVKOBS 

Hie Directors, lastly, in a similar manner, start objections to the 
'*Ttial of Christian" by natives ^ho are not Christians, as jurors. 
Hiey say, '*Hie Court had always considered that it was a principle of 
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the law of l^ig^iaiid that there should be some community of feeling 
between the jurors and the persons judged. But what community of 
feelit^, interest or haUtude”, they ask, can, “an Englishman and a 
Christian” have with “Hindus or Mussalm«i (meaning Mussulmans). 
“The idea” (they add) “of being tried by Hindoo or Mussulman jurors 
must be intolerable to every Englishman”. 

Do the Directors mean to say that Englishmen are the only 
Christians in India, or do they not know that the Briti^ inhabitants 
form but a small portion of the professors of Christianity? Is it 
from want of information that they state the question as if it referred 
to Englishmen alone, or is it from an unwillit^ess to view it fairly 
and candidly? Have they never heard of the native Portuguese 
Christians, Ihe numerous descendants of the early settlers in the East ? 
Of the Syrian Christians in the South of India ? Of the mixed offspring 
of European and natives becoming every day more numerous ; not 
to mention the late converts of the Missionaries ? Therefore, it is by 
no means the English residents only whom the Directors wish to 
exempt from the ordinary operation of the law iu the Trial by Jury. 
Under the term “Christian” in India is comprehended not only the 
comparatively very limited European community,* but all the various 
races of men above noticed, however faint or imperfect may be the 
traces of religion which they retain, and however discordant their 
views in points of faith as Protestants. Catholics -ftc.; and under the 
present .system all these by merely professing a kind of Christianity, 
may ac.iuire the right of trying the great body of Hindoo and Moham- 
medan inhabitants, whatever their rank or respectability, who adhere 
to religion of their forefathers. 

If the Hindoos and Mussulmans are to be excluded from acting 
as jurors on the trial of Christians on account of their want of com- 
munity of feeling with them, the same objection applies to Christians 
acting as jurors on the trial of Hindoos and Mussalmans. The principle 
is the same in both case and justice knows no respect of persons. 

If it be supposed the religious animosity may mcist between 
opposite sects living together, add that the Hindoos and Mussalmans 
would be actuated by this feeling in the trial of Christians, it is evidmit 
that the same objection would -apply to the Native Portuguese and 
other Christians sitting on the trial of Hindoos and Mussulmans. 
But sudi apprdiensions are entirely groundless, there being no country 
in the world in which as yet, the spirit of religious toleration is so pre- 
valent as in India and it is well known that the native muftis (first 
appointed by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 to the office of assessors to the 
judges of circuit, in whidi capacity tiiey pass verdicts in questions of 
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life and deaths &c. affecting tiw Hindoo ond Ifahomniedan and Native 
Christian population generally) have ezendaed this power for a period 
of forty years, in a nuumer so satisfactoiy tiiat the Government amid 
innumerable other alterations has never changed this part of its judicial 
system. If any diaige of rdigious partiality had ever been established, 
against the native assessors, who, in feet, exercise the functions of 
jurors, the Government could not, of course, conscientiously have 
continued them in the ezerdse of these important duties. 

It lies with every Government to establish and preserve a 
community of feeling, interest, and habitude, among the various classes 
of its subjects, by treating them all as one great family, without shewing 
an invidious' preference to any particular tribe or sect, but giving fair 
and hqual encouragement to tiie worthy and intelligent under whatever 
denomination they may be found. But by pursuing a contrary plan, 
for "community of feelii^', will of course be substituted “religioas 
jealousy,” for community of interest, a spirit of domination or ascendency 
"on the one hand, of hatred and revenge on tiie other, and lastly, for 
community of habitude” will be established a broad: line of demarcation 
and separation even in conducting public business. 

I am.qiiite at a loss to conceive why the Court of Directors instead 
of endeavouring to conciliate the affections of the millions of British 
subjects in India, idiould on the contrary, pass laws calculated to stir 
up a spirit of religioas intolerance, in a now harmonious thou^ mixed 
community, and to revolt the feelings of the most numerous classes 
of it, particularly the intelligent among the rising generation. 

No statesman will, I think, consider such a distinction favourable 
to the conversion' of the natives of India to Christianity; since it 
rend^ the privation of civil right to particular sects a species of 
religious persecution, which those subjected to it may glory in suffering 
for conscience sake, and therefore, adhere to their peculiar creeds, 
however, erroneous, with greater obstinacy as a point of honour- as 
wdl as’ a matter of faith ; -sinoe a chat^ might subject them to a sus- 
picion of being actuated by a desire to gain civil privileges. 

While no such invidious distiifttions existed between different 
religious sects the natives of India were disposed to place conffdence 
in the disposition of. the Government to act with justice and impar- 
tiali^ in protecting all dasses of its subjects ; they made no complaint 
on account of their medusion from political power, and they were ever 
disposed to forget that thdr rulers were foreigners of a different countT>' 
and rdigion from themsdves. This fact however is now painfully 
obtruded on their attention by the daily operation of the laws thern- 
sdves as established by the 7th. Geo. IV. Cap 37, s. 3, whidi has con- 
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sequently excited moie discontent among the intelligent part of the 
natii^ than even their total exdnsion from the exercise of political 
rights, as fully proved by their petitions to Parliament on the subject.* 

Ravmoedk Roy 


Extracts srom a I/BTTbr on Grant's Jury 

By the Zmobia we have been- favoured from our esteemed 
countryman in Ei^land with a letter, from which we make the following 
extracts. 

“I lately sent you two dispatches by the ships. Georgiana and 
Roxburgh CasUe, and now lose no time in informing you that the East 
India Juries and Justices Bill has passed- into a law, (on the i6th 
instant), notwithstanding strenuous opposition on the part of the 
Company and some of their servants. Hie natives of India are in- 
debted only to Mr. Charles Grant, President of the Board of Control 
for this just and liberal measure, which must have the effect of raising 
them morally and politically. Both the Hindoos and Moossulmans 
are now entitled, equally with Christians, to serve as Justices of the 
Peace as well as to sit on both Grand and Petty Juries. No longer 
can a spirit of religious rancour find its way into India. Now, I beg 
you to recollect how mudi despair was expresssed when we were pre- 
paring the petition to Parliainent five or dx years ago, praying for the 
removal of religioua distinctions contained in Mr. Wynn's act. Even 
in one of your letters received by me some time ago, you intimated 
that 'there was no use* in petitioning Parliament and seeking justice 
for the natives of India, since only a few speeches are made on the 
presenting the petition, then the subject drops.' I fully admit that 
you were perfectly right as regards the nature and character of the 
former Government and Parliament. The case is now, however, very 
mudi altered. 'The present Government seems very- liberal, and the 
voice of the mighty people of England grows every day stronger in 
proportion to the growth of their inidligence. I must at the same time 
confess that the progress we have made in India as to knowledge or 
politics, is by no means equal to that made here by the Englidi ; I 
therefore b^ to observe, that moderation and prudence diould not 
be lost sight of by our contrymen. We diould not be too hasty and 
too sanguine in raising our condition, sinoe gradual improvements ate 
most durable. 

*India Oatette, January 28, 1888. 

^B^fOrmer quoted India Gautte, January 28, 1888. 
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"Thoogh it is impossible for a thinking mati not to fed the evils 
of political subjection and dependence on a foreign people, yet when 
we reflect on the advantages which we have derived and may hope to 
derive from our connection with Great Britain, we may be reconciled 
to the present state of things which promises permanent benefits to 
our posterity. Besides security from foreign invaders and internal 
plunderers, let us ask ourselves, whether we could have rescued our- 
sdves from the stigma of female murder (Sutee burning) but for the 
Englidi? Whether we could otherwise have- obtained the power of 
equalizing oursdves with the rulers of the country in regard not only 
to dvil but to criminal jurisprudence ? 

"To shew what opposition was made by the Company and their 
servants, and how Mr. Grant successfully combated them, I endose 
herewith a printed copy of' the correspondence between him and the 
Court of Directors. This suffices to shew the character and disposition 
of these men towards the natives of India. All the Directors (except 
Major Carval and Mr. John Forbes) concurred in opposing Mr. Grant ; 
and not content with this, they stirred up the Editor of the Morning 
Chronide (a friend of Mr. Mill, one of the Directors) to attack the Bill 
and the author of it in his journal, in order to prejudice the British 
public against it, (as will be seen by the accompanying number of that 
paper, dated July 24). This having failed, they got a number of their 
servants and cormections to propose a petition against it at the Oriental 
Club, to be presented to the House of lA>rd8." 

"P. 5 .— The subject of Eakheraj (Regulation III, 1828) will be 
soon brorq^t to the notice of the autborities here, and I will lose no 
time in informing you of the rchult. 

"In continuation of my letter of |{resterday I now enclose the 
copy of the petition therein referred to, which was presented to the 
House of Lords by the Company's cormections here and whidi bears 
only 34 signatures, after a whble month's ezertions. It is neverthdess 
gratifying to observe, that of hundreds of servants and cormectioru 
of the Company, only 34 have drown opposition to the improvement 
of the natives of India, and these 34 ate not persons whose opinions 
would carry any weight in this country ; while a ntunerous dass of 
persons of high respectability are favourably disposed or at least not 
avowedly opposed, to the interests of the natives of India." 

There is one poiirt in these extracts deserving of attention. 
We mean the remark on the small number of friends whidi the Court 
of Directors conld muster to oppose the excellent emtions of Mr. C. 
Grant. This drcumstanoe is in itsdf a proof of tiie imbecility of 
Directorial efforts when opposed to pQ^tdar measures. England is 
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now arrived at that degree of civilizations which places the idgn of 
opinion on a permanent basis. Nothing that is not consonant to 
justice can succeed, and the friends of monopoly had better cease to 
oppose such measures than expose their illiberal but imbecile attempts 
to failure and merited contempt. 

Our countryman su^;ests the propriety of giving some public 
token of our sense of gratitude to Lords Grey and Brougham, Mr. 
Charles Grant and other friends of Reform and of India. We are fully 
convinced of the necessity of such a step, and would have forthwith 
suggested some feasible plan fpr carrying this design into execution, 
but for the gloom which of late has been cast on the spirits of every 
one, in consequence of the recent failures. It is not the time to meet 
for the purpose of congratulation and rejoicing when we behold some of 
the best friends of India and of the natives involved in ruin and distress. 
We 'must wait until time which wears away the sad remembrance of 
past misfortunes permit us to rejoice without a mingled feeling of joy 
and sorrow. We shall not forget the subject, but agitate it so soon 
as fit opportunity offers. 




A letter- 


on TBS 

PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 

AND THB MEANS OF PKOMOTING ITS RECEPTION IN INDIA 

Sir, 

With no ordinafy feelings of satisfaction I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of April last, which together 
with the queries it enclosed, I had the pleasure of receiving by the 
hands of my friend Captain Heard. I now beg to be allowed, in the 
first place, to express my gratitude for your kind notice of a stranger 
like myself, residing in a remote country : and, secondly, to return 
my sincere thanks for the most acceptable present of books with which 
you have favoured me. 

I should have answered your letter by the sh^ Bengal ; but I 
regret to say, that my time and attention had been so mnch engrossed 
by constant ccmtroVeisies with polythewts both of the West and Hast, 
t^t I had only leisure to answer by that opportunity a short lette r 
which I had the pkasoie of receiving from Mr. Reed of Boston, and 
was obliged to defer a reply to your queries until the present occasion. 
For this ajqxuent necked I have to request your pardon. 

I have now prepared such replies to thoae questions as my 
knowledge authorizes and my conscience permits; and now submit 
them to your judgment There is one question at the concluding part 
of your letter, (to wit, "Whether it be desirable that the inhabitants 
of India should be converted to Christianity, in what degree desirable, 
and for what reasons?") which I pause to answer, as I am led to be- 
lieve, from reason, what is set forth in scripture, that "in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted wilh him," 
in whatever form of wordiip he may have, been taught to glorify God. 
Nevertheless, I presume to thii±, ^t Christianity, if properly incul- 
cated, has a greater tendency to improve the moral, and political state 
of mankind, than any other known 'rdigions syst^; 

It is impossible for me to describe the happiness 1 feel at the idea 


* Addfeawd id ihs Bsv. Henry Wam» of 0ainbridg»'(V3<A.) in seplyto a 
letter of l i ie <- " Hd» 
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that so great a body of a free, enlightened, and powerful people, like 
your countrymen, have engaged in purifying the religion of Christ 
from those absurd, idolatrous doctrines and practices, with which 
the Greek, Roman, and Barbarian converts to Christianity have mingled 
it from time to time. Nothing can be a more acceptable homage to the 
Divine Majesty, or a better tribute to reason, than an attempt to root 
out the idea that the omnipresent Deity should be generatefd in the 
womb of a female, and live in a state of subjugation for several years, 
and lastly offer his blood to another person of the Godhead, whose anger 
could not be appeased except by the sacnfice of a portion of himself in 
a human form ; so no service can be more advantageous to mankind 
than an endeavour to withdraw them from the belief than an imaginaty 
faith, ritual observances, or outward marks, independently of good 
works, can cleanse meu from the stain of past sins, and secure their 
eternal salvation. 

Several able friends of truth in Eng^d have, in like manner, 
successfully engaged themselves in this most laudable undertaking. 
Prom the nature of her constitution, however, these worthy men have 
not only to contei^ with the religions prejudices ot education in the 
popular corruptions of Christianity ; but are also of^osed by all the 
force which the Established Church derives from the abundant revenues 
appropriated to the sustainers of her dogmas. Happily for you, it is 
only prejudice, unarmed with wealth and power, that you ha^e to 
struggle with, which, of itself, is, I must confess, a sufficiently formidable 
opponent. 

Your country, however, in free inquiry into religious truth, 
enels even England, and 1 have therefore every reason to hope, that 
the truths of Christianity will soon, througbout the United States, 
triumph over the present prevailing corruptions. I presume to say, 
that no native of those States can be more fervent than myself in 
prityingf ior the uninterrupted happiness of your country, and for what 
I fmnnot but deem essential to its prosperity— the perpetual tnicn cf 
all the States under one general government. Would not the glory 
of England soon be dimmed, were Scotland and Ireland separated from 
her? 'Chis and many other illustrations cannot havt- escaped your 
attention. I think no true and prudent friend of your country could 
WMi to see the power and independence at present secured to all by a 
general govemmefnt, e]q>osed to the risk that would follow, were a ffis- 
Sblution to take place, and each state left to pursue its own resources. 
As Captain Endicott has tieen kind enough to offer to take charge of 
any pared that I might msh to send you, I have the pleasure of sending 
the accompanying publications, of which 1 beg your acceptance. I 
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now conclude my letter with sincere wishes for your health and success, 
and remain, with the greatest regard. 


Yours most obediently, 

Rahmohun Roy. 


Calcutta, February 2, 1824. 

*'I. What is the real success of the great exertions which are making 
for the conversion of the natives of India to Christianity V' 

" 11 . What is the number and character of converts ?" 

To reply to eadi of these questions is indeed to enter on a very 
delicate subject, as the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore determined- 
ly contradict any one that may express a doubt aa to the success of 
their labours ; and they have r^eatedly given the public to under- 
stand, that their converts were not only numerous but also respectable 
in their conduct ; while the young Baptist Missionaries in Calcutta, 
though not inferior to any Missionaries in India in abilities and acquire- 
ments, both European and Asiatic, nor in Christihn zeal and exer- 
tions, are sincere enough to confess openly, that the number of their 
converts, after the hard labour of six years, does not exceed, four ; and 
in like manner the Independent Missionaries of this city, whose resouices 
are much greater that those of Baptists, candidly acknowledge, that 
their Missionary exertions for seven years have been productive only 
of one convert. 

To avoid, however, the occasion of a further dispute on this point 
with the Serampore Missionaries I beg to substitute for my answer to 
the above queries, the language of the Rev. Abb 4 Dubois, who, after 
a mission of thirty years in India, is better qualified than I am, to give 
a decided opinion upon these subjects, and whose opinions deserve more 
reliance than those of a private individual who has never engaged in 
Missionary duties. The quotation above alluded to is as follows : — 

"Question of conversion, — ^The question to be considered may be 
reduced to these 'two points : First, is there a possibility of making 
real converts to Christianity among the natives in India ? Secondly, 
are the means employed for that purpose, and above all, the tranidation 
of the Holy Scripturds into the idioms of the country, likely to conduce 
to tins deslrabls object ? 

"To both interrogatories I will answer in the negative : it is my 
decided tqidniph, first, that under existing circumstances there is no 
human possibility of converting the Hindoos to any sect of Christianity ; 
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and, secondly, that the translation of the Holy Scriptnres circulated 
among them, so far from conducing to this end, will, on the contnuy, 
increase the prejudices of the natives against the Christian religion, 
and prove, in many respects, detrimental to it. These assertions, 
coming from a person of my profession, may to many appear bold and 
extraordinary ; I will therefore support them by such arguments and 
proofs, as a long experience and practice in the career of proselytism 
have enabled me to adduce. 

"When I was at Vellore, four years ago, in attendance on a 
numerous congregation living in that place, having been informed that 
the Lutheran Missionaries kept a Catechist or native religious teacher 
at that station on a salary of five pagodas a month, I was led to suppose 
that they had a numerous flock there ; but I was not a little so;rprised, 
when on.inquiry I found that the whole congregation consisted of only 
three individuals, namel a drummer, a cook, and a horse-keeper. 

"In the meantime,, do not suppose, that those thin congregations 
are wholly composed of converted pagans ; at least half consists of 
Catholic apostates, who went over to the Lutheran sect in times of 
famine, or from other interested motives. 

"It is not uncommon on the coast to see natives who successively 
pass from one religion to another, according to their actual interest. 
In my last journey to Madras, I became acquainted with native converts, 
who regularly changed their religion twice a year, and who, for a long 
while, were in the habit of being six months Catholic and six months 
Prot. stant. 

"Behold the Lutheran Mission, established in India mote than a 
century ago ; interrogate its Missionaries ; ask them what were their 
successes during so long a period, and through what means were gained 
over the few proselytes they made. Ask them whether the interests 
of their sect are improving, or whether they are gaining ground, or 
whether their small numbers are not rather dwindling away ? 

"Behold the truly industrious, the unaffected and unassuming 
Moravian brethren : ask them how many converts they have made in 
India, during a stay of about seventy years, by preacUng the Gospel 
in all its naked simplicity : they will candidly answer. Not one, not a 
single man. 

"Behold the Nestorians in Travancore ; interrogate tiiem ; ask 
them for. an account of their success in the work of prosel3rtism in 
these modem times ; ask them whether they are gaining ground, and 
whether the interests of thdr ancient mode of worship is improving : 
they will reply, that so far from this being the case, their congregations, 
once so flourishing, amounting (according to Gibbon's account) to 
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200,000 souls, are now reduced to less than an eighth of this number, 
and are daily dimini^ng. 

“Behold the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore : inquire what 
are their scriptural successes on the shores of the Ganges ; ask them 
whether those extremely incorrect versions, already obtained at an 
immense expense, have .produced the sincere conversion of a single 
pagan ; and 1 am persuaded, that, if they are asked an answer upon 
their honour and conscience, they will all reply in the negative.” 

“ni. Are those Hindoos, who profess Christimiiy respectable for 
their understanding, their morals, and- their condition in life}" 

In answer to this query 1 must again beg to reft r you to the above 
quotations from thc Abb^ Dubois. For my own.part, I have no personal 
knowledge of any native converts respectable fer their understanding, 
morals, and condition in life. 

“IV. Of what caste are they ^enerdUy, and what effect has their 
profession of Christianity upon their standing ?” 

It is reported, and universally believed by the native inhabitants, 
that the generality, if not all of them, are of low -caste, and my ac- 
quaintance with the few of them I have met with has in a great degree 
confirmed me in this belief. 

“V. Are they Christians from inquiry and convicticn, or frem 
other motives}” 

The .real motives of our actions are very difiicult to be discovered. 
All that I can say on this subject is, that several years ago there was 
a pretty prevalent report in this part of India, that a native embracing 
Christianity should be remunerated for his loss of caste by the gift of 
five hundred rupees, with a country-born Christian woman as his wife ; 
and while this report had any pretension to credit, several natives 
offered from time to time to become Christians. The hope of any 
such recompense being taken away, the old converts find now very 
few natives inclined to follow their example. This disappointment 
not only discourages further conversidn, but has also induced several 
Moosulman converts to return to their former faith ; and had Hindoos 
with equal facility admitted the return of outcasts to their society, 
a great number of them also would, I suspect, have imitated the con- 
duct of their brother Moosulman converts. In a populous country 
like Hindoostan, there are thousands of distressed outcasts wandering 
about, in whom the smallest hope of worldly gain can produce an 
immediate change of religious profession, and their conversion to 
Christianity is a matter of indifference to the community at large. 
About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a Church Missionary 
who lives in my neighbourhood, and whom 1 respect for his liberal 
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conduct ; . aadi even offe^ to send to that gwtlenum as many natives 
.iaahe mig^twi^ to convert on condition that he idionld maintain them 
at a find salary not exceeding eight rupees per month. 

"VI. Of what denomination of Christians have the Missionaries 
he^ most snccessf^ ; Catholic, Protestant, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Trinitarian, Unitarian ?" 

To the best of my belief no denomination of Christians has had 
any real success in bringing natives of India over to the Christian faith. 

“VII. What is the number of Unitarian Christians, and are they 
chiefly natives or Europeans ?" 

The Rev. Mr. Adam is the only Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, 
and he publicly avowed Unitaiianism so late as the latter end of 1821. 
Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under which he has been 
labouring, he has brought this system of Christianity into notice in 
this part of the globe ; as previous to that period many did not know 
that there was such a thing as Unitarianism, and others tried to 
stigmatize it, in proportion as their prejudices for the corruptions of 
Christianity prompted them to abuse reason and common sense, without 
fear of contradiction. Mr. Adam, although he has made no avowed 
native convert, has already received every countenance from several 
respectable European gentlemen, and from a great number of the 
reading part of the native community in Calcutta. 

"VIII. How are they regarded and treated by other Christians} 
Is it with any peculiar hostility?" 

The manner in which the rest of the Missionaries have treated 
Mr. Adam, since his avowal of Unitariani^, is indeed opposed to the 
whole spirit of Christianity. But towards other Unitarians, their 
conduct in general is similar to that of Roman Catholics towards 
Protestants. 

"IX. What are the chief causes that have prevented, and that 
continue to prevent, the reception of Christianity by the Natives of India ? 
May much of the want of success be reasonably attributed to the form in 
which the religion is presented to them?" 

The chief causes which prevent ' the natives of India from 
r- Hranging their religion are the same as are found in the numerous class 
of Christians who are unable to give an answer to any man that asketh 
the reason of the hope they profess, vix., their reliance on the sanctity 
of the books revealed among them as received authorities, and the 
variety of prejudices planted in their minds in the early part of life. 
These are strongdy supported by the dread of Oe loss of caste, the 
consequence of apostacy, which separates a husband from his wife, 
a father from his son, and a mother from her dau^ter. Besides, the 
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doctrines which the [Missionaries maintain and preach are less con 
formable with reason than those professed by Moosnlmans, and in 
several points are equally absurd with the popular Hindoo creed. 
Hence there is no rationsd inducement for either of these tribes to lay 
aside their respective doctrines, and adopt those held up by the genera' 
lity of Christians. 

“X. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature, that it may 
be in the power of Unitarian Christians to remove them}" 

Unitarian Qbristianity is not exposed to the last mentioned 
objections ; for even those who are inimical to every religion admit, 
that the Unitarian system is more conformable to the human under- 
standing than any other known creed. But the other obstacles 
above-mentioned must remain unshaken, until the natives are enabled 
by the diffusion of knowledge to estimate, by comparing one religion 
with another, their respective merits and advantages, and to relinquish 
their divisions, as destructive of national union as of social enjoyment. 

“XI. Are there any reasons for believing that Christianity, os it 
is held by Unitarians, would be more readily received by intelligent 
Hindoos, than as it is held by Trinitarians}" 

In reply to this question, I repeat what I stated *in answer to a 
question of a similar nature, put to me by Mt* Reed, a gentleman of 
Boston, vis., “The natives of Hindoostan, in commbn with those of 
other countries, are divided into classes, the ignorant and the 
enlightened. The number of the latter is, I am scrry to say, com- 
paratively very ^ew here : and to these men the idea of a triune-God, 
a man-God, and also the idea of the appearance of God in the bodily 
shape of a dove, or that of the blood of God shed for the payment of 
a debt, seem entirely Heathenish and absurd, and consequently their 
sincere conversion to (Trinitarian) Christianity must be morally im- 
possible. But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to 
encourage, the Unitarian system of Christianity, were it inculcated on 
themi in an inteUigible manner. The former class, 1 mean the igno- 
rant, must be enemies to both systems of Christianity, Trinitarianism 
and Unitarianism. As they feel great reluctance in forsaking the 
deities worshipped by their fathers for foreign Gods, in substituting 
the blood of God for the water of the Ganges as a purifying substance, 
so the idea of an invisible Being as the sde object of worship, main- 
tained by Unitarians, is foreign to their understanding. Under these 
dzeunistances it would be advisable, in my humble opinion, that one 
or two, if not more gentlemen, well qualified to teach Enj^irii litfiratnxe 
and sdenoe, and noted for their moral eondiiet, should be. employed 
to culfivate the understandings of the present ignorant gcnniifion. 
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and thiereliy improve their hearts, that the cause of truth may triumph 
ov'‘r false religion, and the desired comfort and happiness may be 
enjoyed by men of all classes." 

"Xll. Can any aid be given by Unitarians to the cause of 
Christianity in India, with a reasonable prospect of success ? If any can 
be given, of what kind, in what way, by what means ?” 

In answer, I beg to refer you to my reply to the preceding question, 
and only add here, that every one who interests himself in behalf of 
his feilowrcreatutes, would confidently anticipate the approaching 
tdunqih of true religion, should philanthropy induce y ou and > our 
friends to tend to Bengal as many serious and able teachers of European 
learning and schmoe and Christian morality,^ unmingled with religious 
doctrines, as your circumstances may admit* to spread knovrledge 
gratuitously among the native community, in cormexion with, the 
Rev. Mr. Adam whose thorough acquaintance with the language, 
manners, and prejudices of the natives, renders him well qualified to 
co-operate with them with .every prospect of success. 

"XIII. Would it be of arty use to send Unitarian Missionaries 
with a view to their preaching Christianity for the purpose of converting, 
adult natives?” 

Much good cannot be expected from public preachings at present, 
on account of the obstacles above-mentioned. It is, however hoped, 
that sothe of the teachers that may be sent out may preach with gradual 
success in the public places of worship. 

Would it be useful to establish Unitarian Missionary 
Schools for the instruction of the children of natives in the rudiments of a 
European education, in the English language, in Christian morality, 
mit^ling with it very little instruction- relative to the doetrined-of 
Christianity, leaving them chiefly or wholfy out of mew, to be learned 
afterwards from our books and out example ?" 

This would be certainly of great use, and this is the only way of 
improving their understan^ngs, and hltimately meliorating their 
hearts. 

"X7. Are there many intelligent natives who are willing to learn 
the langit^es of Europe, to cultivate its literature, and to make tkemseflves 
a quainted with our religion as it is found in our books, and to examine 
the eiidences pf its truth and divine origin ?” 

'There are numerous Intelligent natives, who thirst after European 
knowledge and literature, but not many who wish to be made acquainted 
with the Christiau religion and to examine its truth, be&g chidSy 
deterred by the difficulty (if not utter impossibihty) atta^bd to the 
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acquirement of a correct notion of the tremendous mystical doctrines 
which the ICissionaries ascribe to their religion. 

“XVL Are there many respectable natives who are witting to Hitve 
their children educated in the English language and in English learning 
and arts}" 

The desire of educating children in the English language and in 
English arts is found even in the lowest classes of the community, and 
I may be fully justified in saying that two-thirds of the native popula- 
tion of Bengal would be exceedingly glad to .sec their children educated 
in English learning. 

“XVII. What benefits have arisen, or are likely to arise, from 
the translation of the Scriptures into the native Umgue^es of the Eiut ? 
Are they read by any who are not already Christians ? And are they 
lihefy to be read generally even by them} The question is, simgesttd by 
the- representations which have been made, that ccnverts to Christiani.y 
are mostly, if not altogether, of the lowest and most ignorant classes of 
society. Is this representation true}” 

To the best of my knowlege, no benefit has hitheilo arisen from 
the translation- of the Scriptures into the languages of the East, nor 
can any advantage be expected from the translations in circulation ; 
they are not read much by those that are not Christians, except by a 
few whom the Miss'*onaries represent as being “led away by Socinian 
principles.” As to the character of the converts to Christianity, you 
will tv' pleaMd to refer to the replies to the first, second, third, and 
fourth queries. 

“XVIII. Will any important impression, favourable tor Christianity 
ever be made, except by the conversion and through the influence of persons 
of education, and of the higher classes of society jeho can read our sacred 
books in the original, or at least in the English version ?” 

'Christianity, when represented in its genuine sense in any 
language whatever, must make a strong impression on every intelligent 
mind, especially when introduced by persons of education and 
respectability. 

“XIX. Are the translations which have been made faithful and 
free from sectarian influence as to th\ expression of Christian doctrine ?” 

To both parts of this query my reply must be in the negative. I 
at the same time acquit these translators of ^Iful neglect or inten- 
tional perversion. They were, I think, too hasty to. engage themselves 
in so difficult an undertaking. 

Ideas,- in general, are as differently expressed in the idioms of the . 
East from those of the West, as the East is remote from the West. 
Greater difficulty, therefore, must be experienced by a native of Europe 
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in communicating European ideas in the idioms of Asia, than in conveying 
Asiatic ideas into the languages of Europe ; so a native of Asia ezpMien- 
ces greater inconvenience in expressing Asiatic ideas inEuropean idioms, 
than in traitslating European ideas into an Asiatic language. 

About four years ago, the Rev. Mr. Adam, and another Baptist 
Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Yates, both well reputed for their oriental 
and classic acquirements, engaged, in common with myself, to translate 
the New Testament into Bengallee, and we met twice every week, 
and had for our guidance all the translations of the Bible, by different 
authors, which we could procure. Notwithstanding our exertions, 
we were obliged to leave the accurate translation of several phrases 
to future consideration, and for my own part I felt discontented with 
the translation adopted of several passages, though I tried frequently, 
when alone at home, to select more eligible expressions, and applied 
to native friends for their aid for that purpose. I beg to assure you, 
that I (though a native of this country) do not recollect having engaged 
myself once, during my life, in so difficult a task, as the translation 
of the New Testament into Bengallee. 

“XX. Are there any particular parts of India or of the East, where 
efforts for propagating Christianity, or preparing the way for it, might 
be made with better hopes than in others V* 

Calcutta, the Capital of the British Empire in India, where the 
native are more conversant with English, and frequently associate 
with European gentlemen, is, in my humble opinion, preferable as a 
field for such efforts to the rest of Hindoostan, as the native inhabitants 
of Bengal, in a great degree, follow the example of the opulent natives 
of Calcutta. 
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DEDICATION 


TO AUh BEUEVERS IN THE INCARNATION OF THE DEITY 

FSUOW-BBaBV£RS, 

The following correspondence between the renowned Dr. R. 
Tytler and myself was partly given to the world through the medium 
of 'the Bengai. Hurkaxu ; but as the Editor of that Paper refused to 
admit some of my letters into its pages, and those published were 
widely separated from each other by being mixed up with various 
extraneous mattery, I have deemed it advisable to have the whole 
collected together and presented at one view, for general edification. 

My object in addressmg Dr. Tytler (as will be seen from a perusal 
of the following pages,) was, that all Believers in the Manifestaticn 
of God in the flesh, whether Hindoo or Christian, might unite in support 
of our Common Cause, and cordially co-operate in our endeavours to 
check the alarming growth of the Unitarian heresy ; but unfortunately 
my hopes were entirely disappointed, as Dr. Tytler not only refused to 
rq>air the breach, I conceived his writings calculated to make, but to 
my great surprise and regret, in return for my friendly offers of assis- 
tance, hituipplied to me and to my religion the most opprobrious abuse, 
and treated me as if my Faith were inimical to the tenets of his Creed. 


Calcutta, June 3, 1823. 


I am, your friend and fellow-believer, 

RAM DOSS.* 


♦BamPomiittwaaiiwMwiinedVIhiiiiinohBnB^ imnaayefliiiwtirieal 
writingh~-SD, 


A VINDICATION 

OF THE 

INCARNATON OF THE DEITY, &c. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Correspondence was occasioned by a passage in a letter of 
Dr. Tytfer’s, published in the Bengai, Hureaku of the 30th of May 
1823, directed against Rammohun Roy, a person who, as is well known, 
is strongly reprobated by the zealous, both among Hindoos and 
Christians, for his daring impiety in rejecting the doctrine of Divine 
Incarnations. But the Doctor while censuring this stubborn Heretic, 
most unwarrantably introduced contemptuous allusionsto the Hindoo 
Deities, as will be seen from the passage referred to which is here 
subjoined : — 


Extract from the Hurkaru of May 3rd, 1823. 

He (Rammohun Roy) thus proceeds in the same epistle. 
"Whether you be a faithful believer in the Divinity of the Holy Lord 
and Saviour JESUS CHRIST or of any other mortal mw ; or whether 
a Hindu declares himself a faithful believer in the Divinity of his Holy 
Thakoor Trata RAM, or MUNOO — ^1 feel equally indifferent about 
these notions." Here I pause, for the purpose of asking the candid 
Reader what would have been said, if, at the time Rammohun Roy 
continued in his belief of Siva, Vi^nu and Ganesh, I had personally 
addressed a letter to him, rq>lete with vituperation of him and his 
opinions ? Would it not have been asserted, and very justly, that I 
was attacking him, and his gods, and wounding the religious feelings 
of a Hindu ? Yet this Unitarian, as he now professes himself, thinks 
proper to leave the subject of discussion, namely, a proporal to hold a 
"Religious Conference," and tells me flatly that my belief in the 
Divinity of the HOLY SAVIOUR is on a par with a Hindu's belief 
in his Thakoor ! ! I — Yes, Christian Readers, such is the fact ; and 
when I offer to defend myself from such vile imputations-, by argu- 
ments drawn from those Holy Scriptures to which this Unitarian himself 
appeals, I am given to understand, that this Reviler of my Faith, the 
Faith of my -Ancestors, will not condescend to listen, unless my 
reply receives the ^mp of orthodoxy from tiie signature of a Missionarylil 


May 2, X823. 


R. Tytiar. 
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RAM DOSS’S FIRST LETTER TO Db. TYTLER 

The Editor of the Hurkaru having refused insertion to the 
following, it was privately forwarded to Dr. Tytler : — 

To Dr. R. Tytler. 

Snt, 

I happened to read a letter in the “Hurkaru” of the 3rd instant, 
under the signature of R. Tytler, which has excited my wonder and 
astonishment. For I had heard that you were not only profoundly 
versed in the knowledge of the ancients, but intimately acquainted 
with the learning and opinions of the present age. But I felt quite 
disappointed when I perceived that you entertained ideas so erroneous 
respecting the Hindoo reli^on. 

Is there any Hindoo who would be. offended at being told by a 
believer in the Imvisibi,B Ooo, that this man is indifferent about his 
(the Hindoo’s) faith in the divinity of his Holy Thakoor and Trata 
Ram or Munoo ? We know lhat these self-conceited sects who profess 
reverence for only one Deity are apt to express their indifference for 
the holy Incarnation of the Divine Essence believed in by Hindoos as 
well as by ChristiaBS ; and in foct that the followers of any one religion 
have little respect for the opinions of those of another. But can this 
give concern or surprise to the enlightened and well-informed persons 
who have seen and conversed with varxoas sects of men ? 

I am more particularly astonished that a man of your reputed 
learning and acquirements, should be offended at the mention of the 
resemblance of your belief in the' Divinity of Jesus Christ with a 
Hindoo’s belief in hia Thakoor, because you ought to know that our 
religious faith and yours are founded on the same sacred basis, vie., 
MANIFESTATION OF GoD IN THE FLESH, without any restriction to a 
dark or fair coinplexion, large or small stature, liuig or ^ort hair. 
You cannot surely be ignorant that the Divine Ram was the reputed 
son of Dushurut^ of the offspring of Bhuggeeruth, of the tribe of 
Rughoo, as Jesus was the reputed son of Jos^h, of the House of David, 
of the Tribe of Judah. Ram was the King of the Rughoos and of 
Foreigners, while in like manner Jesus was King of the JewS and 
GentUes. Both are stated in the respective sacred bodes handed down 
to us, to have performed very wonderful miracles and both ascended 
up to Heaven. Both were tempted by the Devil while on. the earth, 
and both have been worshipped by miUions up to the present day. 
Since God can be bom of the Tribe of Judah, how, I ask, is it impossible 
thSt he should be bom of the Tribe of Rughoo, or of any other nation 
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or race of men ? And as the human form and feelings of Ram afford 
sceptics no good argument against his omnipresent and divine nature, 
it must be evident to you that this deluded sect of Unitarianism can 
lay no stress on the human form and feelings of Jesus Christ as dis- 
proving his divinity. 

When therefore the resemblance is so very striking, and ought 
to be known to you as well as to every other man having the least 
pretensions to an acquaintance with the learning and religion of the 
Natives of India, — ^how is it possible that you can feel offended at the 
mention of a fact so notorious? You may perhaps urge, that there 
is a wide difference between a belief in three Persons in the Godhead 
as maintained by you, and belief in three hundred and thirty millions 
of Persons in the Godhead, entertained by the Hindoos. But as all 
such numerical objections are founded on the frail basis of human 
reason, which we well know is fallible, you must admit that the same 
omnipotence, which can make three ONE and one 'THREE, can 
equally reconcile the unity and pluraeity of three hundred and 
thirty millions, both being supported by a sublime mystery whidi far 
transcends all human comprehension. 

The vain and narrow-minded believers in. one Imvisibee God 
accuse the followers of the Trinity as well as us the sincere worshippers' 
of Ram and other Divine Incarnations, of being Idolaters ; and poli^ 
therefore might have suggested to you the propriety of maintaining a 
good understanding and brotherhood among all who have correct 
notions of the manifestation of God in the flesh, that we may cordially 
join and ^o hand in hand, in opposing, and, if possible, extirpating 
the abominable notion of a single God, which strikes equally at the 
root of Hindodism and Christianity. However, it is not too late for 
you to reflect on your indiscretion, and atone for it by expressing your 
regret at having written and published anything calculated to create 
dissension among the worshippers of Divine Incarnations. 


lam. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ram Dobs. 
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Dr. TYTDER’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING 
To Ram Doss. 

I have received your letter and beg you to receive my best thanks 
for the trouble you have put yourself to, in sending it to me. It was 
my intention this evening to have proved that Hindu Idolatry and 
Unitarianism are the same, and that they both proceed from the DeM. 
Unfortunately Mr. Robinson, in consequence of the number who were 
anxious to attend, has requesjtcjd me to postpone the meeting, to which 
of course I have acceeded. But I am ready, — hind mb, ready, — ^to 
meet you and your runnagate friend Rammohan Roy whenever you 
please, in public and private discussion, and let you know what a humble 
individual unsupported can do, armed with no other weapon than the 
sharp sword of &e Gospel in bringing to light the hidden works of 
darkness, which are at present displayed in the damnable Heresy of 
Unitarianism of which you are the wretched tool. But neither you, 
Rammohun Roy, nor the second fallen ADAM dare meet me because 
you fear the WORD of TRUTH. 

Your inveterate and determined 
foe in the LORD, 

May 6fA, 1823. (Signed) R. Tytder. 


RAM DOSS'S REPLY TO A REMARK OF THE EDITOR OF 
THE BENGAL HURKARU 

To the Editor of the Bernal Hurkaru. 


Sir, 

After publishing in your Paper of the 3rd instant Dr. Tytler’s 
letter, throwing out offensive insinuations against the Hindbo Religion, 
as unworthy to be cdmpared with the Christian, I am truly astonished 
at. your refusal to insert my very friendly reply and eiq>ostulation 
with him for the error and indiscretion into which he has fallen, and 
that you moreover defend him in the following words : "We would 
hint to Ram Doss that there is in our opinion a wide difference between 
the belief which maintains God to have appeared in the Flesh and 
that of the ‘Hindoo who believes the appearance of the Omnipotent 
Being in the shape of a Thahoor, whidi if we are not mistaken, is com- 
posed of stone, metal or wood.' " 
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I must temurk, fizst, on the total unacquaiutAnce,' you have 
displayed, with the Hindoo Religion, notwithstanding your residence 
in the capital of Bengal, in which however you are more excusable 
than Dr. Tytler, considering his high pretensions to learning. Can 
you find a single Hindoo in the whole of India, who imagines that the 
divine Ram, the son of Dushuruth by Koushilya his mother according 
to the fleish, was composed either of wood; stone or metal ? If you can 
find-eyeii one, there may be some excuse for your mistake in supposing, 
what is so wide of the fact. You may, of course, find numerous con- 
secrated images or statues of the holy Ram, in the Hiridoo temples, 
formed of wood and other materials, placed there for the pious purpose 
of attracting the attention of devotees to that Djvine Incarnation — 
although many good Hindoos do not consider such representations as 
necessary, and worship Ram directly without the intervention of any 
sensibie object. But can yon suppose for a moment that a model or 
picture of any person, whether divine or human, can identify that being 
with such representation or convert the original existence into tilie 
same materials ? If this were the case, then the number of men so 
unfortunate as to have statues or portraits of them^vM made, most 
lose their real essence — ^their original elements- necessarily degenerating 
into stone, or paint and canvas. 

But it is indisputable that neither the image of the Holy Jesus 
in Roman Cathofic Churches, nor the representations of the Divine 
Ram in the ffindoo Temples, are identified with either of those sacred 
persons. 

As yon have refused to publish my letter in answer .to Dr. Tyll'.r s 
attadc, I shall take an opportunity of sending ib directly to himself 
for his consideration and reply, and purpose very soon lasdng this 
controversy before the public through some other chatmel with proper 
mention of your partial conduct, in drculating Dr. Tytler's insulting 
insinuations against the Hindoo Religion and withholding my answer 
thereto for its vindication, i expect you will kindly insert this letter 
in. your Paper of to-morrow along with a justification of your own 
observations of this morning. 

lam. Sir, your most obedient servant. 

Ram Doss. 
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REMARKS OR THE EDITOR RELATIVE TO THE FOREGOING 
(Contained in the Bet^al Uurkaru of the 8th. May). 

In our subsequent pages will be found a letter signed Ram Doss, 
which we insert with pleasure, with a desire of convincing him that 
we are really impartial in our views of the subject of which it treats. 
In explanation of our refusal to insert the former letter of Ram Doss, 
weoweit to him to say that although it justly deserves the appellation 
of a “very friendly reply” and although it was written with much 
ability, yet it appeared to us to overstep the limits we have prescribed 
to ourselves, by entering too far into the subject of the original dispute 
between the two classes of religions professors, instead of being confined 
to the discussion of the subject between Rammohun Roy and Dr. Tytler, 
namely, the right of the latter to demand, and of the former to afford, 
facilities for the purpose of the discussion of the point at issue between 
them. It was under these circumstances and with this feeling that 
we declined to insert Rah Doss's communication, and we beg to assure 
him that it was not from any disrespect to him, or partiality for Dr. 
Tytler of his doctrines. 

Having disposed of this part of the subject, we trust, to the 
satisfaction of Ram Doss, we shall simply remark on the other, that 
we never intended to intimate that any sensible Hindoo could for one 
moment suppose that God was personally present in an image of brass, 
stone or metal ; but we have no hesitation in asserting that such an 
opinion does prevail, not only among the lEndoos, but amongst the 
ignorant of all classes whose religions faith prescribes the worship of 
images as the medium of access to the Deity. We really ought not 
to enter on the discussion of any of the points connected with the re- 
ligious worship of the Hindoos, as we have had but very few 
opportunities of making .ouiselves acquainted with them, and if we 
are now in any error on these subjicts, we trust that Rah Doss will 
attribute it to the causes which we have thus explained, and not to 
any feeling of partiality towards Dr. Tytler, or of misrepresentation 
of the objects of his own worship. 
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RAM DOSS’S FIRST CHALLENGE TO Ds. R. TYTLER 
To the Editor of the Bernal Hurkaru. 

SlK, 

Being disappointed in my just expectation of having, my answer 
to Dr. Tytler’s insinuations inserted in your Paper, I yesterday sent 
it to the Doctor himself for his consideration ; but he avoids *nalriug 
a reply thereto, and in answer to my arguments, merely returns abuse 
against me, and likewise against our common enemies, the Unitarians, 
for which last, I, of course, care nothing. 

1 take tUs opportunity of informing the Public that this Goliath, 
notwithstanding his high pretensions to learning, and presumption 
in setting himself up as the champion of Christianity, shrinks from 
the defence of the charges he has brought against Hindooism, and that 
he rduses to co-operate with me in opposing Unitarianism, although 
he declares in his note to me that it is a system of damnable heresy 
proceeding from the Devil. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant. 
May 7, 1823. Ram Doss. 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS 
To the Editor of the Bernal Hurkaru. 


Sir, 

As 1 do not intend this letter to have any direct reference to the* 
subject of religious discussion, you will oblige me by giving it insertion 
into the columns of the Hurkaru. Two days ago: I received an epistle 
subscribed Ram Doss, which I was led to conclude must have been 
written by some Unitarian under a pseudonymous signature. But 
it appears from a letter, which is published in your paper of this day, 
I may have been misteJcen ; and I am, therefore, anxious to inform 
Ram Doss, if he be a real person, that I consider th^re is no book at 
present in possession of Hindus , — ^the Mahabharata and Ramayana not 
excited, — of higher antiquity than the entrance of the Musulmans 
into Iadia,r— say about 800 years from the present period. The legends 
attadied to the Avedars are merely perverted, and corrupted copies of 
the Holy Scriptures in the possession of Christians, and have no 
particular relation to the ancient rdigion, wiiatever it may have been, 
of the inhabitants of this country. Should Ram Doss therdore be a 
r^ parson, and wish to obtain information on those topics, it will 
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afford me sincere pleasure to meet him, either at my own house or any 
other he may appoint, at some hour convenient to us both, for 'the 
purpose of-ezplaining the arguments which support the views, I have 
taken, of the ttiodemness of the relipous system at present followed 
by the Hindus. 

Your obedient servant. 

May 8, 1823. r, Tyti,bb. 


RAM DOSS’S SECOND CHALLENGE TO 
Dr. TYTDER 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Snt, 

Dr. Tytler having been unable to make a direct rq>ly to the 
arguments conveyed in my letter to him, dated the 5th instant, has 
taken refuge in your Paper, knowing very well that he would prevail 
upon you to insert every assertion that he might make against our 
Sacred Books and Holy Incarnations, and that you as a Christian 
would excuse yourself for declining to give publicity to my retaliation 
upon him. 

I therefore challenge him through your Pages for a r^ly to my 
arguments in the shape of a letter, so that I may endeavour through 
some other means to public all our correspondence for the conside- 
ration and judgment of the Public. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

May (jth, 1823. Ram Doss. 


Dr. TYTDER’S REPDY TO RAM DOSS 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

Your correspondent. Ram Doss, in “informing the public,” that 
1 consider “Unitarianism a system of damnable heresy proceeding 
from the Devil,” has forgot to mention that siidi was also my expressed 
opinion to him resqiecting the superstitions to which he is so extremely 
partial. Under those circumstances is it reasonable to expect, 1 will 
allow him to co-operate with me, as he calls it,” against our common 
enemies,’’ when in fact I maintain Unitarianism to be nothing more 
than anew name for Hindu Idolatry ? 


Calcutta, May 10, 1823. 


Your obedient servant, 
R. Tm 3 tR. 
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RAM DOSS'S tHIRD CHALLENGE TO 
Dr. TYTLER 

To th$ EiitO'f of the Bengal Hurharu. 


Sir, 

One of the objects of my letter to Dr, Tytler, was to solicit the 
co-operation of the Doctor in opposing Unitarians. The other, to 
refute his insinuations against Hindooism and prove that it was founded 
on the same sacred basis (the Manife^ation of God in the flesh) with 
Doctor Tytler's own Faith. 

From the Doctor’s letter in your paper of this morning, I see he 
positively shrinks from entering the field with me against Unitarianism, 
leaving me thus to encounter the danger and reap the glory single- 
handed. 

I now request to be informed through the medium of your paper, 
whether the Doctor also flinches from justifying his insinuations against 
the Hindoo Religion, and replying to my letter proving Hindooism 
and Christianity to rest on ^e same sacred foundation. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

May 12, 1823. Ram DosS. 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu. 


Sir, 

The assertion of Ram Doss, that “I shrink from entering the field 
against Unitarianism, leaving him thus to encounter the danger and 
reap the glory single-handed” when all Calcutta is acquainted with the 
contrary, and no one better than the Unitarians themselves, is really 
too absurd to require notice. 

In support of what this writer calls ''my insinuations against the 
Hindu Religion,” I refer him to the histories of Buddha, Saluvahana, 
and Chiishna, and maintain that they comprise nothing more than 
perverted c(q;)ies of Chri^nity. Let him shew the reverse if he can. 

Your obedient servant, 

Catodto»Af«yx3,xfl23 « R.Tytiar. 
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RAM DOSS’S REPDY TO THE FOREGOING 
To tite Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 


Sn, 

You are aware that 1 have three times through the medium of 
your paper, called upon Dr. Tytler, to reply to the agrxtmbnts con- 
tained in the letter, forwarded to him by me and the receipt of which 
he acknowledge in a torrewtrof abuse, and that he has, aii often as thus 
publicly calie upon, returne an evasive answer, which proves that 
he inwardly shrinks from the combat. 

With a view to defend his offensive insinuations, against Hindooism, 
he now refers me to the Histories of Buddha (the head of a tribe inimical 
to Hindooism), Saluvahana (an Indian Prince) and Chrishna, a divine. 
Incarnation, without attempting to bring forward from these anything 
against the justness of ihy arguments. I now. Sir, beg leave to appeal 
to you, whether if any Hindoo were to make insinuations against the 
Christian Religion, when called to defend them, he would be justified 
in merely referring Christians to the Books of the Jews (a tribe equally 
inimical to Christianity), or Gibbon’s History .of the Roman Empire, otto 
a whole History of Jesus Christ, without adducing any particular 
passage. I now for the Fourth and last time call upon the Doctor, 
either to answer precisely my arguments already in his possession, or 
confess publicly that he is totally Unable to justify his insinuations against 
a Religion founded on the Sacred basis of the manifestation of 
God in the filesh, and that knowing the badness of his cause, he shrinks 
from meeting me on the fair field of Regular Argument, instead of 
which he has given me only abuse. 

I have nothing to say respecting his mode of opposing our common 
enemies, the Unitarians, and grant him freely the honour of his indi- 
vidual exertions. Notwithstanding, I think it proper to suggest the 
expediency of common believers in Divine Incarnations (like the Doctor 
and myself) joining hand in hand in opposing our inveterate enemy. 
Our clmnce of success must be greater when our Force is united, than 
when it is divided. 


I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

Ram Doss. 


May 14, 1823. 
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Dr. TYTDER’S REPI/Y TO RAM DOSS 

This Reply was in a Postscript to a Letter of Dr. Tytler’s (dated 
May 15), addressed to the Editor of the Bengai. Hvskard, and 
published in that Paper of the i6th May. 

"I request” (said the Doctor) “to be informed by your sapient 
correspondent Ram Doss, in what manner he proves Buddha to be 
‘the head of a tribe inimical to Hindooism'.” 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 


Sir, 

The only reply which Dr. Tytler makes to my Fourth Giallenge 
published in your paper yesterday is as follows, viz . — 

"P. S . — I request to be informed by our sapient correspondent 
Ram Doss in what manner he proves Buddha to be ‘{he fiead of a tribe 
inimical to Hindooism*. ‘’ 

I now call on the Public to pronounce whether this query can be 
considered as a reply to the arguments contained in my letter forwarded 
to the Doctor, repelling his offensive insinuations and proving that 
Hindooism and Christianity are founded on the same basis ? or if it 
be not evidently a mere pretence for evading the question ? Fully 
warranted in anticipating a verdict in my favour, I ask what opinion 
will the world form of a man who with some pretensions to learning 
and great professions of Religion, while defying the whole world in 
the field of Religious discussion, first utters degrading insinuations 
against a Faith founded on exactly the same basis as his own, and 
then when repeatedly challenged to justify this conduct resorts to such 
Shuffling and Evasion? However to oblige the Doctor as a fellow 
bdiever in, and worshipper of. Divine Irrcarnations, I will inform him 
(although it has no bearing on the question) that Buddha or Booddha, 
is the head of the sect of Bauddhas, who derive their name from him 
in the same manner as Christians do from Christ. That this sect is 
iniinical to Hindooism is proved by the fact that they deny the exis- 
tence of a Creator of tiie Universe, in whom the Hindoos believe, and 
also despise many of the Gods wor^upp^ by the laider. There are 
hundreds of works published, by them against each other which are iii 
general circnlation. But all this has nothing to do with my arguments 
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which the Doctor by wading virtually confesses he is unable to answer. 
I therefore denounce him a defamer of Hindooism, a religion of the 
prindjdas' of which he is (or at least appears to be) totally ignorant. 

I am, Sir, yonr obedient servant, 
Friday, ifdh May, 1823. Ram Doss. 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING 
Published in the Hurkaru of May 22nd. 

The sapient Ram Doss, now changes his tone, -and tells ns the 
Bmddhists “despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos." 
It hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of 
their adoratioiv And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be the "head 
of a tribe inimical to Hindooism," while his own statement proves 
Hindoo Gods to be the objects of Buddhaic veneration II 


RAH DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING 
To the Editor of the Bengal 'Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

In your paper of this day. Dr. Tytler notices my fifth Challenge, 
calling upon him to answer the arguments contained in my letter 
forwarded to him some weeks ago repelling his offensive insinuations 
against Hindooism. But how does he justify himself ? "The sapient 
Ram Doss" (says he) "now changes his tone and tells ns the Bud^ists 
'demise many of the Gods wordiipped by the Hindoos.' It hence 
follows that some of the Hmdoo deities must be objects of their adoration. 
And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be 'the head of e tribe inimical 
to Hindooism,* while his own statement proves Hindoo Gods to be the 
objects of Buddhaic veneration." 

I now beg to call the attention of the Public, Christians and not 
Christians, to theabove passage, and request them to pronounce whether 
the Doctor thereby proves that Hindooism cannot (as indnuated) be 
compared with Christianity, or refutes my position, that these two 
rdigions are founded on the same sacred basis, vm., ^e Manifestation 
of God in the Flesh ? And 1 now call on the world to judge, whether 
the person who can resort to such shuffing and evasion has any just 
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claim to the character of a man of learning, or a man of probity ? 
What name is bestowed on the man who thus diiinhs from meeting 
the arguments of his opponent fairly and candidly, and trembling at 
the force of truth, is glad to make his escape by any mean subterfuge ? 

It is almost self-degradation or a prostitution of reason to treat 
his last remark, above quoted, as worthy of notice, viz., that as 
"Buddhists deq>ise many of the Gods wor^ipped by the Hindoos, it 
hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities must be subjects of their 
"adoration"— /ndsad 1 1 In what school of wisdom did the learned 
doctor acquire his Logic ? Although I despise or dislike several members 
of a family, is this a proof that I must adore the rest ? May I not regard 
the rest with indifEerence, or be unacquainted with them ? But granting 
even that Buddhists do worship some of the Hindoo Gods, while they 
despise others, may they not still be inimical to Hindooism? For, 
don’t the Jews d^pise one of the Christian Gods, worship another, 
and are indifferent to a third and yet are they not inveterate enemies 
of Christianity? 

I now only wish to know from what College or University the 
Doctor procured a Certificate, authorizing him to assume the Title of 
M.D. and whether that seat of Learning in the 'distribution of its 
Academic Honors usually selects such worthy objects. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thursday, zznd May, 1823. Ram Doss. 

P. S. I congratulate the Doctor on his victory (as reported by 
himself in your paper of to-day) over our common enemies the 
Unitarians (these deluded denieis of Divine Incarnations), and I regret 
] was not present to ^are in the triumph. — R. D. 


Dr. Tytier being now, it clears, completely silenced, a Friend, 
under the signature of A Christian, came forward to his assistance in the 
following Letter 

LBTTBR OF A CHRISTIAN TO RAM'DOSS 
To (hd Editor of the Hurharu, 

Sn, 

It is gratifying to the lovers of science, to bdiold a few hstelligent 
Hindoos emetj^g from the degraded ignorance and shameful 
sqpenrtition, ^ whidi thdr lathers for so many centuries have been 
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buried. It is jio less pleasing to the friends of humanity, to find that 
one of the most learned of the Hindoo Brahmans has not only abandoned 
the doctrine which countenances the cruel and abominable practice 
of matricide, but also ably confuted his compeers, who were advocates 
for having human victims sacrificed to Moloch. 

On the other hand it is a sad contemplation, that these very 
individuals who are indebted to Christians for the civil liberty they 
enjoy, as well as for the rays of intelligence, now beginning to dawn 
on them, should in the most ungenerous manner insult their benefactors, 
by endeavouring to degrade their religioh, for no other reason, because 
they cannot comprehend its sublime Mysteries. 

My attention has been particularly attracted to this subject by 
a letter signed “Ram Doss” which appeared in your paper of yesterday. 

Dhis Hindoo with whom I have no personal acquaintance had 
the arrogance to lay before the public the following passage : “I now 
call on the public to pronounce whether this query can be considered as 
a reply to the arguments contained in my letter forwarded to the Doctor 
repelling his offensive inrinuations and proving that Hindooistn and 
Christianity are founded on the same basis ?” Ram Doss here appeals to 
the public, and he will of course grant me the same privilege. I will 
therefore ask, — Christian Readers, are you so far degraded by Asiatic 
effeminacy as to behold with indifference your holy and immaculate 
RBI.IGION thus degraded by having it placed on an equality with 
Hindooism — with rank idolatry — with disgraceful ignorance and shame- 
ful superstition? 

Will Ram Doss or his associates be pleased to inform me, if the 
Incarnation of his God was foretold by prophets through a period of four 
thousand years ? Or will he demonstrate the mission or divine incarnation 
of his Deity by incontestable and stupendous miracles such as Christ 
wrought ? Will he assert that the doctrine of Hindooism is as pure and 
undefiled as that of Christianity ? Or in fine, will he prove that the human 
character has ever been exalted by any religious system m much as by 
the sweet influence of Christianity ? 

If Ram Doss is not able satisfactorily to clear up a single point 
of what 1 now submit to his serious consideration, it is manifest, that 
in common civility, he should refrain from insulting Christians by putting 
their religion on a comparison with Hindooism. 

Rammohun Roy, who appears to me to be the most learned of 
the Hindoos, is so far from making such odious and offensive remarks^ 
that he apparently gives the preference to Christianity. his 

First Appeal entitled 'the precepts of Christ, the^guide to pesee and 
happiness.” I regret the learned Brahihan was interrupted by the 
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intemperate zeal of the Baptists in the praiseworthy course he intended 
to have pursued as set forth in his preface to the work above alluded to. 

I conclude by recommending your sapient correspondent SaU 
Doss to employ his time and talents in laudable and pious endeavours to 
reclaim his countrymen from idolatry, rather than attempt to investi-^ 
gate mysteries that are far above the weak comprehensions of man. 
I also recommend him to beware of such Christians as are carried away 
with every wind of doctrine, and who "know not what they do.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Christian. 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE CHRISTIAN 

(Published in a Pamphlet containing an account of Dr. Tytler’s Lecture 
circulated with the Bengal Hurkaru Newspaper). 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 


Sir, 

I regret to observe by the Letter in your Paper of this morning 
signed "A Christian,” that in repelling the offensive insinuations of 
Dr. Tytler against the Hindoo Religion, I am considered by one of the 
Christian denomination as endeavouring to degrade his "Faith.” 

It is well known to you. Sir, that I privately sent a Letter to the 
Doctor, refuting his position in the most friendly, calm, and argumena- 
tive manner, to which he returned a note loading me with the grossest 
abuse; consequently I thought myself justified in challenging him 
publicly to make a reply to my arguments. The Christian therefore 
cannot conceal from himself that it is I and my Faith which have been 
vilified and abused and that in return, I have offered not insult, but 
merely reason and argument ; for it cannot be consideied insult for 
a man to say that another religion is founded on the same basis with 
his own, which he believes to be all that is venerable and sacred. 

If by tile **'Ray of Intelligence” for which the Chrisfian says we 
are indebted to the English, he meahs the introduction of useful 
mechanical arts, I am ready to express my assent and also my 
gratitude : but with respect to Science, Literature^ or Rel^on, I do 
not acknowledge that we are placed iuidte any obligation. For by a 
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reference to history it may be proved that the World was indebted to 
our ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which ^rang up in the 
Sast, and thanks to tiie Goddess of Wisdom, we have stilla philosophical 
and copius language of our own, which distinguishes us from other 
nations who cannot ezpressscientific or abstract ideas without borrow- 
ing the language of foreigners. 

Rammohun Roy's abandonment of Hindoo doctrines (as "A 
Christian" mmitions) cannot prove them to be erroneous ; no more 
than the rejection of the Christian Religion by hundreds of persons 
who were originally Christians and more learned than Rammohun 
Roy, proves the fallacy of Christianity. We Hindoos regard him in 
the same light as Christians do Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon and other 
sceptics. 

Before "A Christian" indulged in a tirade about persons being 
"degraded by Asiatic effeminacy" he ^ould have recollected that 
almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs venerated by Christians, 
nay even Jesus Christ himself, a Divine Incarnation and the founder 
of the Christian Faith, were ASIATICS, so that if a Christian thinks 
it degrading to be bom or to reside in Asia, he directly reflects upon 
them. 

First.— The Christian demands "Will Ram Doss or his associates 
be pleased to inform me, if the Incarnation of his God was foretold by 
Prophets through a period of four thousand years?" 1 answer in the 
affirmative. The Incarnation of Ram was foretold in the works of 
many holy and inspired men for more than 4,000 years previous to 
the event in the most precise and intelligible language ; not in those 
ambiguous and equivocal terms found in the Old Testament, respecting 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, an ambiguity which it is well known 
has afforded our common enemies, the Unitarians, a handle for raising 
a doubt of Jesus Christ being a real Manifestation of God in the flesh. 

Secondly. — The Chtistian demands of Ram Doss "Will he 
demonstrate the mission or divine incarnation of his deity by in- 
contestable and stupendous miracles such As Christ wrought?" I 
answer. Yes : The divine Ram performed miracle more stupendous, 
not before multitudes of ignorant people only, but in the presence of 
Princes and of thousands of learned men, and of those who were ini- 
mical to Hindooism. 1 admit the Jeins and other unbelievers ascribed 
Ram’s miraculous power to a Demoniacal Spirit, in the same manner 
as the Jews attributed the miracles of Jesus to the power of Bcelsebub ; 
but neither of these objections are worthy of notice from believen in 
Divine Incarnations, since the performance of the miracles themselves 
is incontestably proved by tradition. 
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Thirdly. — ^The Christian asks "Well he (Ram Doss) assert 
that the Doctrine of Hinduism is as pure and undefiled as that of 
Christianity ?" Undoubtedly, such is my assertion : and an English 
translation of the Vedant as well as of Munoo (which contains the 
essence of the whole Veds) being before the public, I call on reflecting 
men to compare the two religions together and point out in what respect 
the one excds the other in purity ? Should the Christian attempt to 
ridicule some part of the ritual of the Veds I shall of course feel myself 
justified in referring to ceremonies of a siknilar character in the Christian 
Scriptures ; and if he dwell on the corrupt notions introduced into 
Hiudooism in more modern times, I shall also remind him of the cor- 
ruptions introduced by various sects into Christianity. But A Christian 
must know very well that such corruptions cannot detract from the 
excellence of Genuine Religions themselves. 

Fourthly. — ^The Christian asks, "Will he (Ram Doss) prove that 
the human character has ever been exalted by any system of religion 
so much as by the sweet influence of Christianity.” In reply, I appeal 
to History, and call upon the Christian to mention any religion on the 
face of the earth that has been the cause of so much war and blood- 
shed, cruelty and oppression, for so many hundred Vaars as this whose 
"sweet influence" he celebrates. 

That propriety of conduct found among the better sort of 
Christians is entirely owing to the superior education they have 
enjoyed ; a proof of which is, that others of the same rank in society, 
al^ough not believers in Christianity, are distinguished by equal 
propriety of conduct, which is not the case with the most film believers, 
if destitute of Education or without the means of improvement by 
mixing in company with persons, better instructed than 
themselves. 

It is unjust is the Christian to quarrel with Hindoos because (he 
says) they cannot comprehend he sublime mystery of his Religion, 
since he is equally unable to comprdiend the sublime m3'steries of 
ours, and since both these mysteries equally transcend the human 
understanding, one caimot be preferred to the other. 

I«et us however return to the main question, vis., that THE 
INCARNATION OP THE DEITY IS THE COMMON BASIS OF 
HINDOOlSk AND CHIUBTIANITY. If the manifestation of God 
in the fledi is possible, such possibility cannot reasonably be- confined 
to Judea or Ayodhya, for God has undoubtedly the pow^ of mani- 
festing himself in either country and of assuming any colour or name 
he pleases. If it is impossible, as our common enemies, the Unitarians, 
contend, sudi impossibility must extend to all places and persons. 
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I trust therefore the Ckristitm will reflect with great seriousness on 
^s subject and will be kind enough to let me know the result. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant. 

Ram Doss. 

Calcutta, May, 23, 1823. 

Ram Doss having heard nothing more publicly or privately from 
Dr. tytler or "A Christian’* the correspondence here concluded, and the 
airguments adduced in vindication of the Incarnation of the Deity as the 
common Basis of Hindooism and Christianity consequently remain 
unanswered.* 


•This controvert began, in the 8rd of May and ended on the 28rd of ICay, 
1823, The whole was published in the form of a pamphlet on the 8rd of June. 
After the publication of this pamphlet, the dispute was mewed, but this latter 
eontroversy (which was carried on in the India QomUs and the Adeerrisef from 
June 12th to June 29th, and was published in a pamphlet in July 14th) we haVe 
thought fit not to publish, as it is composed only of some trifling letters. We 
only give below the introduction by the Rajah to this second pamphlet : — 
*'After the foregoing pages had been issued firom the press. Dr. letter, 
evidently ashamed to confess his defeat, began again in the pubUo prints to assign 
various ezcttses for his not having axwwem me. These, with the replto they 
called forth, are now colleoted toother that the Public may be further enabled 
to appreciate the character and conduct of this Reviler of lundooism. Although 
the Doctor carried the correspondence from the Newspapers, where both parties 
might eiqpect fair play and their communications to be inserted free of charge, 
to. the Advertiser of his own Publisher in which the arguments of Us opponent 
could not And admission without payment;, even under these unfavourable 
piroumstances I continued the controversy, till Mr. Crichton, ^ Doctor’s Pub- 
lisher^ refuind to meert one of my ooihmunioations sent him on Sunday the 
20th June, on the groundless pretence that Dr. Tytler had 10 Calcutta and there- 
fore could not answer it ; but this colhision between him and hfa thibUahec.ihstead 
yt enabling him to retreat with honor, will only render his flnal disoomfli^ the 
more inglorious. 

OokMat Jvdy 14A, 182^ Rjji doss.” 
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A MISSIONARY AND THREE CHINESE CONVERTS 

Missionary. How many Gods are there, my brethren 1 

1 st Convert. Three. 

zni Convert. Two. 

yi Convert. None. 

Missionary. Honid ! The answers are from the Devil. 

AU. We know not where yon got the religion which you have 
tang^t ns, but thus you have taught ns. 

Missionary. Bla^hemers I 

All. We have heard you with patience nor ever thought of 
crying out against you, how much so ever you surprised us by your 
doctrine. 

Missionary. (Recovering himself and addressing the ist 
convert). Come, come, recollect ; how can you* imagine that there 
are three Gods? 

is( Convert. You told me there was God the Eath^, and God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and by my Swanpan 1 find that 
one and one and one are three. 

Missionary. 0 ! I see your blonder. You remember but half 
the lesson. 1 told you also that these Three are One. 

1 st Convert. I know you did, but I thought you had forgottmi 
yourself, and concluded that you spoke the t^th at first. 

Missionary. 0 no ! You must believe not only that there are 
Three persons, each God, and equal in po'wer and glory, but also, that 
these Three are One. 

1 st Convert. That is impossible. In China we do not believe 
conttadictions. 

Missionary. Brother I It is a mystery. 

1st Convert. What is that, gray ? 

Missionary. It is— it is— I know not what to say to you, except 
that it is something which you cannot possibly comprdiend. 

ist Convert. (Smiling.) And is it this that you have been sent 
xo,ooo miles to teach ? 

Missionary. 0 the power of carnal reason I Surely, some 
SociniaU'has been doing the Devil's work in China. 
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But (turning to the 2 nd convert), how could you imagine, there 
are two Gods? 

2ttd Convert. 1 thought there were many more till you came 
and lessened the number. 

Missionttty, Have I ever told you that there are two Gods ? 
(Aside.) The stupidity of this people makes me almost dequiir. 

znd Convert. True, you have not said in so many words that 
there are two Gods, but you have said what impli es it. 

Missionary. Then you have been tempted to reason upon this 
mystery. 

zni Convert. We, Chinese, are wont to put things together 
and to come at truth by comparison. Thus you said there were three 
persons that were each perfect God, and then you said one of these 
persons died in one of the countries of the West, a long while ago ; and 
1 therefore concluded the present number to be two. 

Missiomry. Astonishing depravity ! O the depths of Satan 1 
It is in vain to reason with these poor benighted creatures. But 
(addressing the 3 rd convert) per/erse as your two brethren are, you 
appear worse than they : what can you possibly mean by answering 
that there are no Gods ? 

Convert. I heard you talk of three, but I paid more particular 
attention to what you said on the point of there being only one. This 
I coiUd understand j the other I could not j and as my bdief never 
reaches above my understanding (for you know I am no learned 
Idandarin) I set it down in my mind that there was but one God, and 
that you take your name of Christian from him. 

Missionary. There is Something in this ; but I am more and 
more astonished at your answer— "None." 

$rd Convert. (Taking up the Swanpan.) Here is one. 1 remove 
it. There is none. 

Missionary. How can this apply ? 

yd Convert. Our minds are not like yours in the West, or you 
would not ask me. You told me again and again, that there never 
was but one God, that Christ waAthe true God, and that a nation of 
merchants living at the head of the Arabian gulf, put him to death 
upon a tree, about eis^iteen hundred years ago. Believing you, what 
other answer could I give than "None"? 

Missionary. I must pray for you, for you all deny the true 
faith, and living and dying thus, you will without doubt perish 
everlastihgly. 

zst Convert. Cong-foo-tse, our revered master says, that bad 
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temper always turns reason out of doors, and that when men begin 
to curse, the good Spirit of the universe abandons their hearts. 

2nd Convert. You must be angry with yourself and not with us, 
for you have been teaching us at difEerent times doctrines as contra* 
dictory as those of Cong-foo-tse and Buddha. The immortal emperor 
Sinchong has said that he is not to be numbered with wise men, nor 
to have a name in the hall of ancestors, who undertakes a voyage 
without making up his mind to its purpose, and preparing himself to 
give a clear and kind answer to the question of a stranger. 

3 rd Convert. These rebukes are just : but Tei-whangtee says, 
in his golden words, that mirth is better than rice. You came, it 
seems, to bring us a new riddle : but while we thank you, we beg to 
inform you that Kienlong, our late celestial emperor, has supplied ns 
with a plentiful store, much more entertaining than yours ; and when 
you can read as well as speak our divine language, we recommend to 
you his delectable history of the Mantchoo Tartar, that pretended to 
be inspired by the Grand Lama, but could never be made to comprehend 
the Swanpan. 
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SPEECHES 

I 

speech on settlement of Europeans in India 

Prom personal experience, I am impressed with the convktion 
that the greater our intercourse with European gentlemen, the {^ter 
will be our improvement in literary, social, and |>olitical affairs ; a 
fact which can be easily proved by comparing the Qondition of those 
of my countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage with that of 
those who unfortunately have not had that opportunity ; and a fact 
which 1 could, to the best of my belid, declare on solemn oath bdore 
any assembly. As to the indigo planters, 1 beg ^o observe that I have 
travelled through several districts in Bengal and* Bdiar, and I found 
the natives residing in the neighbourhood of indigo plantations evidently 
better clothed and better conditioned than those who lived at a dis- 
tance from such stations. There may be some partial injury done by 
the indigo planters ; but, on the whole, they have perlornwd more 
good to the generality of the natives of this country .than any ether 
class of Europeans, whether in or out of the .service.* 

II 

speech hy Rammohun Roy at the meeting of the Unitarian Association 
held in London in his honour 

I am too unwell and too much exhausted to take any activp 
part in this meeting ,* but I am much indebted to Dr. Kirxiamx) and 
Dr. Bowring for the honour they have conferred on me by calling 

* "A great public meeting was held at the Town Hall of Caloutta on the 
16th of Deoember 1829, for tiie pnipoae of petitioning the Parliament to throw 
open the CSuaa and India trade and to remove the reotrictiona against aettiemeht 
<n Enropeana in India, The above is the report of the speech which Bam llelnm 

on^ leaidanoe of Eutopeana^^^^. It ia reprinted Aom the Aalatia Joiuiul, 
VoL XL> New Secies, l^>Aagi^ 1880.— Eu>*' 
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me their fdlow-laboarer, and to you for admitting me to this Society 
as a brother, and one of your fellow-labourers. J am not sensible that 
I have done anything to deserve being Called a promoter of this cause ; 
but with respect to your faith I may observe, that I too believe in the 
one God, and that I believe in almost all the doctrines that you do : 
but I do this for my own salvation and for my own peace. For the 
objects of your Society I must confess that I have done very little to 
entitle me to your gratitude or such admiration of my conduct. What 
have I done ? — do not know what I have done 1 — ^If 1 have ever 
rendered you any services th^ must be very trifling— -very trifling 
I am sure. 1 laboured under many disadvantages. Iri the first insr 
tance, the Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related, are all 
hostile to the cause ; and even many Christians there are more hostile 
to our common cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins. I have 
honour for the appellation of Christians ; but they always tried to 
throw difficulties and obstacles in the way of the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity. I have found some of these here; but more there. 
They abhor the notion of simple precepts. They always lay a stress 
on mystery and mystical points, which serve to ddude thm follows ; 
and the cons^uence is, that we meet with such opposition in India 
riiat our progress is very slight ; and I feel ashamed on my ride that 
I have not made any progress that might have placed me on a footing 
with my fellow-labourers in this part of the globe. However, if this 
is the true system of Christianity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all 
the opposition that may be made to it. Scripture seconds your system 
of religion, common sense is also on your ride ; while power and pre- 
judice are on the ride of your opponents. There is a battle going on 
between reason, scripture and common sense; and wealth, power 
and prejudice* These three have been struggling with the other three ; 
but I am convinced that your success, sooner or later, is certain. X 
fee^ over-exhausted, and therefore* conclude with an expression of my 
heartfelt tlutnlra for the honour that from time to time you have con- 
ferred on me, and which I shall never forget to the last m<finet of my 
existence.* 


*Tliji9 is taken from the LaM d^f$ in Mn^md qf Baja Bammakan 

Ban by Mim Oaipenter. A ftiU report of the praoMSiige of tiw meeting to to be 
fSsnnd in the UontUy Bepoeitoiy of Tone 18S1, (VoL t. N. 8. ppw 41t-4a0).— Bn. 
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[Xhe foBoirbig letten and eztfsots from letten of Bammohun Boy are taken 
from the LaH ia^ in England gf Baja Sammohm Boy Iqr.Min Carpenter.— Ed.] 

Extract . from a letter, dated Calcutta, September 5, 1820. 

As to the opinion intimated by Sir Samubl T^k, respecting the 
medium coarse in Christian dogmas, I never have attempted to oppose 
it. I regret only that the followers of Jesus, in general, should have 
paid much greater attention to inquiries after his nature than to the 
observance of his commandments, when we are well aware that no 
human acquirements can ever discover the nature even of the most 
common and visible things, and, moreover, that such inquiries are not 
enjoined by the divine revelation. 

On this consideration 1 have compiled several passages of the 
New Testament which 1 thought essential to Christianity, and published 
them under the designation of Precepts of Jesus, at which the Mis- 
sionaries at Shreerampoor have expressed great displeasure, and called 
me, in their review of the tract, an injurer of the cause of truth. I 
was, therefore, under the necessity of defending myself in an ‘Appeal 
to the Christian Public,’ a few copies of which tracts I have the pleasure 
to send you, under the care of Captain S — , and intreat your accq>tance 
of them. 

I return, with my sincere acknowledgments, the work which 
Sir S. T. was so kind as to lend me. May I request the favour of you 
to forward it to Sir S. T., as well as a cop> of each of the pamphlets, 
with my best compliments, and to favour me with your and Sir S. T.’s 
opinion respecting my idea of Christianity, as expressed in those tracts, 
when an opportunity may occur, as I am always open to conviction 
and correction? 


EiOract from a letter addressed by Raja Rammokun Roy to a gentleman 
of Baltimore, dated Calcutta, October 27, 1822, (vide MoiUhly Repository 
for 1827, Vol. XVIII. p. 433). 

I have now every reason to hope, that the truths of Chiistiaiiit7 
will.not be mudi longer kept hidden under the veil of heathen doctrines 
and pradiices, gradually introduced among the followers of Christ 
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since many lovers of truth are zealously engaged in rendering the 
religion of Jesus clear from corruptions. 

I admire the zeal of the Missionaries sent to this coimtry, but 
disapprove of the means they have adopted. In the performance of 
their duty, they always begin with such obscure doctrines as are 
calculated to excite ri^cule instead of reqaect, towards the religion 
which they wish to promulgate. The accoinpanying* pamphlets, 
called 'The Brahmunical Magazine,’ and publidied by a Brahmun, 
are a proof of my assertion. The tost number of this publication has 
remained unan^ered for twelve months. 

If a body of men attempt to upset a system of doctrines generally 
established in a country, and to introduce another system, they are, 
in my humble opinion, in duty bound to prove the truth, or, at least, 
the superiority of their own. 

It is, however, a great satisfaction to my conscience to find, that 
the doctrines inculcated by Jesus and his apostles, are quite different 
from those human inventions, which the Missionaries are persuaded 
to profess, and entirely consistent with reason, and the revelation 
delivered by Moses and the prophets. I am, therefore, anxious to 
support them, even at the risknf my own life. I rely much on the force 
of truth, which will, I am sure, ultimately prevail. Our number is com- 
paratively small, but I am glad to inform you, that bone of them can 
be justly charged with the want of zeal and prudence. 

I wish to add, in order that you may set me right, if you find me 
mistaken, — my view of Christianity is, that in representing all man- 
kind as the children of one eternal father, it enjoins them to love one 
another, without making any distinction of country, caste, colour, 
or creed ; notwithstanding they may be justified in the sight of the 
Creator in manifesting their respect towards each other, according to 
the property of their actions, and the reasonableness of their leUgions 
opinions and observance. 

I shall lose no time in sending you my Final Appeal to the 
Christian Public, as soon as it is printed. 


Extract from a letter, dated December 9, 1822. 

Although our adversaries are both numerous and zealous, as the 
adversaries of truth always have been, yet our prospects are by no 
ipreaiu discourage, if we only have the.meaiM of following np what 
has already been done. 
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We confidently h(^ ifiat, through these vaiions means the 
period will be accelerated, when the belief in the Divine Unity, and 
in the mission of Christ, will univetully prevail. 


Letter to Dr. T. Rees, of London (vide Monthfy Repository, 

1824, Vol. XIX., pp. 681*682.) 

Rbvsssnd Sir,— I received yobr letter of the i6th June last, 
accompanied by a parcel of books to my address, with feelings of 
peculiar gratification. I cannot but be proud of the honour which 
the Cdmmittee have conferred upon me in reprinting my compilati<»i 
of ‘The Precepts of Jesus,' and the two Appeals in its defence. 1 beg 
you will oblige me by communicating to the members my waim 
acknowledgments for so distingui^ed a mark of their approbation. 
I also beg you will accept my best thanks for your valuable present 
of the Racovian Catechism, which 1 shall not fail to read with due 
attention. 

I have no language to express the happiness 1 derive from the 
idea that so many friends of truth, both in England and America, axe 
engaged in attempting to free the originally pure, simple and practical 
religion of Christ from the heathenish doctrines and absurd notions 
gradually introduced under the Roman power ; and I sincerely pray 
that the success of those gentlemen may be as great (if not greater 
than) that of Lvther and others, to whom the religious world is in* 
debted for laying the first stone of- religious reformation, and. having 
reconrmended the system of distinguishing divine authority from human 
creeds, and the practice of benevolence from ridiculous outward 
observances. 

But what disappoints, or rather grieves, me much is that ouz 
sovereign (whose reign may God crown with peace and prosperity i) 
whom all parties, either Whigs or Tories, enthusiastic radicals, or poli- 
tical time-servers, are compelled by the force of truth to acknowledge as 
the most accomplished person of his time, of most enlightened acquire- 
ments, and most liberal sentiments, should not use his royal infiuence 
to remove from the members of his National Church the fetter of a solemn 
oath, imposed by the Thirty-nine Articles, naturally liable to doubt, 
and diqmted as these have been, from the beginning of Christianity, 
and that he has not caused to be discontinued thn repetition of that 
geamtd denunciation found in the concluding part of the Athanasian 
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Cred, to wit, ‘Tliis is the Catholic faith, which except a man believe faith- 
fully, he cannot be saved.' The only consolation which 1 can offer to myself 
is, thflit as his Ifajesty is the l^t judge of suitable opportunities for the 
introduction of improvement in the National Church, it is probable that 
in due time more enlarged principles may receive the Royal sanction. 

An to the state of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, our Committee 
have not yet been able to purchase a suitable piece of ground for a chapel 
and school. They will, I hope, soon succeed in their endeavours. We 
have collected, partly by purchase, and partly by gift, a great number 
of works, and establi^ed a pretty respectable library in Calcutta, in which 
I have placed the books with whidi you have faboured me, in the same 
manner as all the books that the Rev. Nr. Abax, the Unitarian Ifissio- 
nary in Bengal,and mysetfhave receivedat different times from England. 
Mr. Adam is preparing a catalogue of the books belonging to this library, 
and will, I doubt not, send a few copies for the perusal of the Conunittee 
in London, Liverpool, 8tc. 

In the month of Decdnber last, Mr. R., a member of the firm of 
Messrs. M. and Co., of this place, left Bengal for Europe, and I embraced 
that opportunity of answering a letter I had the pleasure of receiving 
from the venerable Mr. Bei^sham, and begged at the same time his 
acceptance of a parcel of books sent in charge of that gentleman. I also 
sent a duplicate by the hands of Mr. S. A., a Member of the Unitarian 
Society in Calcutta, and a particular friend of mine. As subsequent to 
these de^atches I received the books stated in Mr. Bream’s letter 
to have bear forwarded to my address, I beg to send a short letter 
acknowledging the receipt of them ; which 1 shall feel obliged by your 
transmitting to that gentleman. 

I have the pleasure of sending you for your acceptance a few tracts 
as a token of regard and respect, and remain. 

Your most obediently, 

Cai,cutta, June 4, 1824. Rammohum Roy. 


P.S.— Erom the pamphlet. Nos. 6 and 7, publidied by a neighbour 
of mine, and another by a friend, you will perceive to udiat a degree 
of ridicule the Trinitarian prea^ers have brought the religion they 
profess among the enlightened Uatives of India. I hope to God these 
Missionaries may at length have their ^es opened to see their own 
errors, R. M,R* 
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Letter to Mr. Buckingham. 

# 

My dsak Sn , — A disagreeable drcnmstaiice will oblige me to 
be oat the whole of this afternoon, and as I shall probably on my re- 
tnm home feel so iftnch fatigued as to be unfit for your company, I 
am afraid 1 must be under the necessity of denying mjrself the pleacute 
of your society this evening ; more especially as my mind is depressed 
by the late news from Europe. 1 would force m>'self to wait on you 
to-nig^t, as I proposed to do, were I not convinced of your willingness 
to make allowance for unexpected circumstances. 

From the late unhappy news, I am obliged to conclude that 1 
shall not live to see liberty universally restored to the nations of 
Europe, and Asiatic nations, especially those that are European 
colonies, possessed of a greater degree of the same blessing than what 
they now enjoy. 

Under ^ese circumstances 1 consider the cause of the NeapoHtans 
as my own, and their endmies as ours. Enemies to liberty and friends 
of despotism have never been and never will be, ultimately successful. 

Adieu, and believe me. 
Yours very sincerely, 

nth, 1821.* RAincoHim Roy. 


Letter to J, B. Estlin, Esq., of Bristol. 

Deak Sm, — ^Mrs. M&tthbw bang about to for Europe, 

has kindly offered to take diarg^f any letter or pamphlet that I may 
address to you. I embrace this opportunity of acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter and of the books, your ezcdlent father’s Lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, &c., which I had the honour to receive through 
Mrs. Matthew upwards of two years ago, and apologizing to yoa for 
the dday which has unavddably taken place in answering your kind 
communication. For a period of more than two years, owing to the 
most affecting drcumstances arising from the hostile feelings of some 
individuals towards my family, I found myself unable to pursue any 
undertaking or carry on correspondence, even with those whom I 
sinoerdy loved and revered, either residing in this country or in any 
other part of the glol>®* As I intend to lay those circumstances before 
the iwblic within a diort period in the form of a pamphlet, X refrain 
from detailing them at present. I however trust that in consideraticn 
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of the accident alluded to, you will kindly excuse the apparent neglect 
of which 1 confess I am guUty, and for which 1 have no other apology 
to offer; 

I rejoice to learn that the friends of the cause of religious truth 
have exerted themselves in the promotion of the true system of religion 
in India, and have remitted about 15.000 rupees to the care of Messrs. 
AIi£xandbr and Co. for religious purposes, and that the liev. Mr. Adam 
hopes to be enabled to resume his missionary pursuits by the latter 
end of this month. The time of a fair trial is approaching, and truth 
I doubt not will expose the corruptions And. absurd notions which have 
gradually disfi^red genuine Christianity, and have brought it to a 
level with heathen mythology. I am happy to inform yon that the books 
which you kindly presented me with were deservedly placed in our 
Library, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Adam. A few copies of' the 
Improved Version will be of much use to our friends here. The Rev. 
Mr. Fox has intimated his intention to fumish.us with a certain number 
of that work. 

Should you happen to see Dr. CAnpENrnx, you will oblige me by 
presenting my best respects to that gentleman. I shall soon embrace 
an opportunity of bringing myself in writing to his recollection. 

I have the pleasure to send you a copy of a pamphlet (a Bengalee 
Grammar in English) which has lately been published, and beg you 
will accept of it as a token of the regard and respect I entertain for you. 
With my fervent wishes for your health and success, I remain. 


CAWtTTTA, February jth, 1827. 


Dear Sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 

Rammobum Roy. 


Letters to Mrs. Woodford, of Brighten. 

24, Bedford Ssvase, 
April 2jth, 1832. 

MV DEAR Madam,— I now have the pleasure of begging your 
acc^tance of the accompanying copy of my remarks on India, atd of 
another copy of a pamphlet on the abolition of the practi0e of burning 
Hindoo widows alive. You will, l am sure, be highly gratified to learn 
that the present GovemoivGeneral of India has sufficient; moral courage 
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to a£Eord them protection against their selfish relations, who cruelly 
used to take advantage of their tender feelings in the name and under 
the cloak of religion. It must have afforded Mr. Woodford and 
yourself much gratification to learn, by the first conveyance, the 
division on the second reading of the Reforjn Bill. The struggles are 
not merely between the reformers and anti-reformers, but between 
liberty and tyranny throughout the world, between justice and in- 
justice, and between right and wrong. But from a reflection on the 
past events of history*, we clearly perceive, that liberal principles in 
politics and religion have been long gradually, but steadily, gaining 
ground, notwithstanding the opposition and obstinacy of despots and 
bigots. I am still unable to determine the period of my departure 
from London, and my visits to you in the country. I may perhaps 
do myself that pleasure. 

Rammohun Roy. 


Letter to WiUiam Rathbone, Esq. 

48, Bedford Square, London, 

Jufy 31st, 1832. 

My dear Sir, — I am now happy to find myself fully justified in 
congratulating you and my other friends at Liverpool on the ctimpide 
success of the Reform Bills, notwithstanding the violent opposition 
and want of political principle on the part of the aristocrats. The 
nation can no longer be a prey of the few who used to fill their purses 
at the expense, nay, to the ruin of the people for a period of upwards 
of fifty years. The Ministers have honestly and firmly di^aiged 
their duty, and provided the people with means of securing their rights. 
I hope and pray that the people, the mighty people of England, may 
now in like manner do theirs, cherishing public spirit and liberal 
principles, at the same time bani^ing bribery, corruption and selfish 
interests, from public proceedings. 

As I publicly avowed that in the event of the Reform Bill being 
defeated I would renounce my connection with this country, 1 r^ 
trained from writing to you or any other friend in Liverpool Until I 
knew the result. Thank heaven I can now feel prot}d of being one of 
your fellow-subjects, and heartily rejoice, that 1 have had theinfimte 
happiness of witnessing the salvation of the nation, nay of the whole 
world. 
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Pray, remember me kindly to Mr. Croppss and Mr. Benson, and 
present my best respects to Mrs. Rathbone and love to the cbildrcA ; 
beHeve me. 

My dear Sir, 

Yonrs very sincerely, 
Rammohun Roy. 

P. S.— If the Geiman philosopher is still at Liverpool, be good 
enot^ to remember me kindly to him, and inform him that vre have 
succeeded in the reform question without having recourse to the prin- 
ciples of phrenology. R. M. R. 


Litter to Mr. Woodford, of Brighton. 

January, 3is< 1833. 

My dear Sir,— L had on the 27th the pleasure of receiving your 
obliging communication, and beg to offer you and Mrs. W. my best 
thanks for this mark of attention towards me. I rejoice to observe 
that the translation of the Vedas, &c., which I presented to Mrs. W. 
before my dqmrture for the contineut of Europe, has proved interest- 
ing to her and to yourself. 1 am now comfirmed in the opinion, that 
her good sense and her rational devotion to religion will not induce 
her to reject any reasonable sentiments, on the ground that they are 
not found in this book, or in that volume. 

I was detained in France too late to proceed to Italy last year ; 
besides, without a knowledge of French, I found myself totally unable 
to carry on communication with foreigners, with any degree of facility. 
Hence I thought I would not avail myself of my travles through Italy 
and Austria to my own satisfaction. I have been studying French 
with a Frendi gentleman who accompanied me to London, and now 
is livii^ with me. 

I shall be most happy to receive your nephew, Mr. Kinglaxe, as 
I doubt not his Company and converlation as your relative, and a firm 
friend of liberal principles, will be a source of delight to me. I thank 
you for the mention you made of Sir Henry Strachey. His talents, 
acquirements and manners, have rendered his name valuable to those 
who know him and can appreciate his merits. To the best of my bdief 
and recollection, 1 dedare that I do not know a native of Persia or 
India who could repeat Persian with greater accuracy than this British- 
bom gentleman. 


Ravmohun Roy. 
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Letter to Mr. Woodford. 

48, Brbford Square, 

August 22 nd, 1833. 

My dear Sir,— I was glad to hear from Mr. Carey some time 
ago, that you and Mrs. W. were in good health when he saw you last ; 
and Sir Henry Strachey, whom I had the pleasure of seeing about 
three weeks ago, has confirmed the same information. He is indeed 
an extraordinary man ; and 1 feel delighted whenever I have an op- 
portunity of conversing with that philosopher. I have been rather, 
poorly for some days past ; 1 am now getting better, and etertain a 
hope of proceeding to the country in a few days, when I will endeavour 
to pay you a visit in Taunton. The reformed Parliament has dis- 
appoint^ the people of England ; the ministers may perhaps redeem 
their pledge during next session. #he failure of several mercantile 
houses in Calcutta has produced much distrust, both in India and 
England. The news from Portugal is highly gratifying, though 
another struggle is still expected. 1 hope you will oblige me by 
presenting to Mrs. W. with my best respects^ the accompanying copy 
oi a translation, giving an account of the system of religion which 
prevailed in Central India, at the time of the invasion of that country 
by Alexander the Great. 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 


(The following three letters an taken from B. Biokards’s '‘hodia.*’ The 
addresses an not known. — ^Bn.) 

My dear Sir, — have this moment the pleasure of receiving 
your note of this day. I beg to apologize to you for having kept until 
this time the volumes which you very kindly lent me. Interruptions 
prevented me from completing my perusal of them as soon as I wished ; 
I now return them with my sincere thanks, and if perfectly con- 
venient, you will, I hope, oblige me by a loan of the third, and by 
allowing me again a perusal of the second after a month or two. I 
think it is incumbent upon every man who detests despotism, and 
abhors bigotry, to defend the character of our illustrious minister, 
Mr. Canning, and support his administration if possible. I will, there- 
fore, embrace another opportunity of performing what I consider my 
duty. In the meantime I remain With sincere regard and esteem. 

October 9, 1827; — 7 p.tn. . Yours most sincerely, 

Pray exeqise haste. Rammohun koY. 
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My dbar Sir, — A llow me to return the volume containing the 
evidence on the' state of Ireland, which you so very kindly lent *me. 
It is, I presume, impossible for an uninterested person to peruse it as 
it is, mid not come to a determination to second the cause of Catholic 
Emancipation ^ I content m3fRelf with an appeal to your humanity 
and good sense. I regret very much tlmt I, who am heartily anxious 
to co-operate with you on all religious and secular matters, should be 
compdled to differ so widely from you in this single but important 
point. As there is, I fear, no chance of any change in our respective 
opinions on this subject,- I hasten to conclude this with my fervent 
wishes for your health and success in all your views and undertakings 
in India, and remain. 


Yours very sincerely, 

November 23, 1827. ^ Rauhohun Roy. 


My dbar Sir, 7-I have been with infinite satisfaction given to 
understand by Col. Watson, that you opposed the emancipation of your 
Catholic felldw-subjccts merely for the sake of argument, probably to 
know what the other party could advance in support of it. I was, 
however, at a loss till yesterday that a person like yourself, so liberal 
in every other point and so kind even to a humble foreigner sudi as 
I am, diould be unfriendly towards his own countrymen, and ^ould 
be indiffermit about thdr political degradation under the doeik of reliiion. 
I am now relieved from that anxiety, and wishing yon with all my 
heart every success both at home and abroad, I remain. 

Yours ve^ sincerdy, 

December 8, 1827. RAioiOBim Rqy. 


(The followiiig lettara and exte ao t a lirom letten an taken from “The Life 
and LMten of Baja Baounohnn Boy,” by Min Sophia Dobaon Collet.— Ed.) 

‘'Rammohun Roy to Mr. John Digby, England. 

“I take this opportunity of ^vii^ you a summary account of my 
proceedings since the period of your departure from India. 

“The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researdies'into 
religious truth ha^ been that I have found the doctrines of Chrirt more 
condudve to moral prindples, and better adapted for the use of rational 
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beings,- than any others which have come to my knowledge ; and have 
also found Hindns in general more superstitions and miserable, both 
in performance of their religious rites, and in their domestic concerns, 
than the rest of the known nations on the earth. 1, therefore, with a 
view of making them happy and comfortable both here and hereafter, 
not only employed verbal arguments against the absurdities of the 
idolatry practis^ by them, but also translated their most revered 
theological work, namely, Vedant, into Bengali and Hindustani and 
also several chapters of the Ved, in order to convince them that the 
unity of God, and absurdity of idolatry are evidently poihted cut by 
their own scriptures. I, however, in the beginning of my pursuits 
met with the greatest opi>osition from their self-interested leaders, the 
Brahmins, and was deserted by my nearest relations ; I consequently 
fdt extremely melancholy ; in that critical situation, the only comfort 
that I had was the consoling and rational conversation of my Burepesn 
friends, especially those of Scotland and England. 

“1 now, with the greatest pleasure, infoim you that several of 
my countrymen have risen superior to their prejudices; many are 
inclined to seek for the truth ; and a great num})er of those who dis- 
sented from me have now coincided with me in opinion. This engage- 
ment has prevented me from proceeding to Europe as soOn as I could 
wish ; but you may depend upon my setting off for England within 
a short period of time ; and if you do not return to India before 
October next, you will most probably receive a letter from me infoiming 
you of the e^ct time of my departure for England, and of the name 
of the vessel on which I shall embark.” 


[Extract from a letter, dated January i8, 1828). 

I agree with you that in point of vices the Hindus are not 
worse than the generality of Christians in Europe and America ; but 
1 regret to say that the present system of religion adhered to by the 
Hindus is not well calculated to promote their political interest. 
The distinction of castes, introducing innumerable divisions end 
sub-divisions among them has entirely deprived them of patriotic 
feeling, and the multitude' of religious rites and ceremdnies and the 
•laws of purification have totally disqualified them from undertaking 
any difficult enterprise It is, 1 think, necessary that some 
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chan^ dioold take place in their religim, at least for. the sake of their 
political advantage and social comfort. I folly agree with yen that 
there is nothing so sublime as the precepts taught by Christ, and that 
there is nothing equal to the simple doctrines he inculcated. 


Extract from g letter to Miss Kiidell, dated May 14, 1833. 

"But important matters (the deliberations connected with the 
renewal uf the Bast India Company's Charter) passing here daily have 
detained me and may perhaps detain me longer than I expect. I, 
however, lose no time in informing you that the influenza has already 
lost its influence in Bondon, a circumstance which justifles my enter- 
taining a hope of seeing ypu and your friends in the Metropolis within 
a short-time, perhaps by the 25 th instant. 

"P. 5. — I sincerely hope that you all have escaped the complaint." 


(To Mtss Kiddbix) 

48, Bbdfokd Sqvakb, July 9/A, 1833. 

Dear Madam, — I had yesterday the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of the 6 th and rejoice to learn that you find my son peaceable 
and wdl-bdiaved. I however entreat you will not stand on ceremony 
with him. Be pleased to correct him when^er he deserves correctimi; 
My observation on, and confidence in, your excellent mode of edu- 
cating young persons, have fully encouraged me to leave my youngster 
under your sole guidance. 1 at the sqme thne cannot heln feeling 
uneasy 'now and then at the diance his proving disrespectful or 
troublesome to you or to Miss Castle. 

Miss Daniel is hot going to Bristol to-day. She will probably 
leave us on Fiij^y next, when I intend to send a parcel of books, &c., 
in her charge. I hope I shall be able to have the pleasure of visiting 
you at your country residence next wedc, and not before, a circtm- 
stance which I fear will prevent us. from joining the meeting in your 
neighbourhood. Dr. -Carpenter (1 think) left London on Saturday 
last. 1 doubt not you wilf take my youngster every Sunday to hear 
that pious and true, minister of . the Gosoel. 

I will write again by Friday next. In the meantime I remain, 
dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

RammohdnRoy. 
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{To Miss Ann Kidsbu) 

48, Bbdfoiud SOtVAXA , 

J»fyigth,i 633 . 

DiSAR Madam,— I know not how to express the ciagiir desire I feel 
to proceed to Bristol to experidice your further mar^ of attention 
and kindness, and Miss Castle’s civil reception and polite conversaticoi. 
But the sense of my duty to the natives of India has hitherto prevented 
me from fixing a day for my journey to that town and has thus over- 
powered my feding and inclination. It is generally believed that the 
t uftiti points respecting India will be settled by W^esday next, and 
I therefore entertain a strong hope of visiting you by Friday next. I 
shall not fail to write to you on Wednesday or perhaps on Tuesday 
next. I feel gratified at the idea that you find my youngster worthy 
of your company. Nevertheless I entreat you will exercise your 
authority over him, that he may benefit himself by your infractions. 
If you find him refractory, pray send him back to London. If not, 
you may'ailow him to stay there till I supply his place. With my best 
wishes for your uninterrupted health and happiness. 

I remain, dear Madam, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Rammobuk Rot. 

P. 5. — All the active members of the East India Company having 
been incessantly occupied by the charter question, I have nf yet 
brought the subject relative to your 'young nephew to theDOtice of 
any one of them. 

R. R. 


(To Miss CAST13). 

Friday, dispatched on Sainfday. 

Ma pwnvn Dbmoisbixb, — ^Many thanks for your obliging and 
polite communication, whidi. ^ niistake, bears no date. - 1, am^ glad to 
obsmve. that you were pleased with your late journey, and with your 
visit to Windsor. The aciount which Miss Kidd^ and yoursdf have 
given of my son, gratifies me. very much. Sfiss Hare received a letter 
from him this morning (which she read to me), mqptessing lus utmost 
joy and with his present ntnation. I beg you will acc^ 

my best thanks for your kind treatment of hftn. Instead of t hanking 
me lor the little traot X-had the pleasure to send you last wedi, I wi* 
you had said ody that you would pay attention to it. 
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You will peredve fram my letter to Hue Kidddl that I am to 
be detain^ here a wedc longer at tiie sacrifice of my fedings. I, 
lumwvert cannot he^ reflectiiig that to hope of enjeying 

the society of friends (thonih for a diort thne, say one montii) is more 
pleasant than bringing it to a termination by die coamktion of it. 
Adieu for the piesentJ 


1 remain, 

Toms vuy sincerdy a^ dUiged, 

RanapHUKllOiT. 


(To Ibss Amf Emvmx). 

48, BBOFOERD SfiUASB, 

Jufy 34a, 1833. 

Dbak hlApAH,— Prom my anxiety to proceed to Bristol, heavy 
duties , appeared to me light, and difficult tasks had seemed easily 
manageable. The consequence was that I met with disappointments 
from time to time which 1 fdt severdy. To-day is the third reading 
of the. Indian Bill in the House of Commons, after long' vaxatious 
debates in the committee, impending its progress under different 
pretensions. After the Bill has passed the I,ower House, I will lose 
no time in ascertaining how it will stand in the Upper Branch, and 
will immediately leave I«ondon withont waiting for the final result. 
I will proceed direct to Bristol next week, and on my way to (from ? ) 
l^don I will endeavour to visit my acquaintances at Bath and its 
vicinity. 1 deeply regret that I should have been prevented from 
fulfilling my intention this wedc, by drcnmstances over whidi I had 
no control. 

I feel very much obliged by your kind suggestions contained in 
mjr son’s letter. You may depend on my adhering to them. 1 intend 
to leavethis place a little before zo a Ji. that I may arrive there on the 
morning of Ae folloiring day. JMore 1 leave l>(mdott T hope to be 
able to procure the sitiwtion for 3 rbnr young tdative. Pray present 
lity kindest r^;axds to ICiss Cattle, and bdieve me, dear Maddm, 


Yonm very sincady, 

JUMiOBinr Rot. 
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(To Miss Kidsbia.) 

48, Bssford Sqvaxb, 

August 16th , 1833. 

Dbax Maoau, — 1 have now the pleasure of informing you that 
I feel relieved, and will proceed to Stapleton Grove on Thursday next. 
I beg you will excuse this short letter as I am incessantly engaged in 
making preparations, particularly in writing letters to India and in 
difEerent parts of this country. Pray, give my love to my son and my 
kind regards to Miss Castle, and believe me, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

RAMHOHim Roy. 

P. 5 . — Miss Hare presents her compliments to yourself and 
Miss Castle. R. R. 


iMtrr to J. B. Estlin. Bristol 


125 Regent Street, 
Lomsok, 
May loth, 1831. 

My dbax Sir, 

1 am now sufficiently recovered to answer your letter of the 
28ih ultimo. It will afford me much pleasure to qiend some time in 
your dty, of which from your and other accounts I have foimed a veiy 
favourable opinion. I cannot but enjoy a high gratification in passing 
much of my time while there, in the house of so warm a friend as your- 
self, for whose profferred hospitality I cannot return sufficient 
acknowledgment. I fear, however, that were I to take up my entire 
residence under your hospitable roof, it would occasion you top much 
inconvenience. As I may be accompanied by a European friend and 
some servants, I will lodge at some hotd in yot^ imme^te neighbour- 
hood; by which ! shall be enabled to frequent your house nearly as much 
as if I resided in it, as well as benefit myself by the company of the Rev. 
Dr. Carpentei, to whom ! b^ you will present my respects ; and be 
good enough to inform him ^t two days ago I answered his kind 
communication. 

I remain, withgrstitude, 
Yours most obedJentiy, 
Raboiobuh Roy. 
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Letter to Miss KiddeU 


48, Bedford Square. 

March ^ist, 1832. 

ICadam, 

1 had lately the pleasure of seemg the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, and 
hearing from that truly venerable minister that Miss Castle and yourself 
were perfectly well, and deeply interested in the cause of refonn, on the 
success of which the welfare of England, nay of the whole world, depends. 
I should have long ere this visited Bristol, and done myself the honour 
of paying you the long-promised visit, but I have been impatiently 
waiting in Dondou to know the result of the Bill. I feel very much 
obliged by your kind offer of attention to my comforts while I am in 
that part of the country, of which I hope to be able to avail myself 
as soon as my mind is relieved on this subject. You will oblige me 
by remembering me kindly to the Rev. gentleman, and presenting 
my best compliments tb Miss Castle. 

I have the honour to be. Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ramuohuk Roy. 


Letter to Miss KiddeU 


48, Bedford Square, 
February yth, 1833. 

DBAS Madam, 

I had last night great pleasure in receiving your letter of the 
28th ultimo, and offer you and Miss Castle m^ cordial thanks for your 
kind remembrance of me. 1 beg to assure you that I am fully sensible 
of the kind attention you have shown me, and feel indeed grateful for it. 
I intended to pay you both a visit while residing in Dover, but I was 
infmnned that it was necessary to pass London on my way to Bristol. 
My health is, thank God, thoroughly re-established. Itherefore embrace 
the opportunity of paying you a visit in the latter end of the month, 
or at any rate by the beginning of the next. I will endravour to bring 
Mr. Ruti with me. though I am sorry to say that in consequence of my 
ill health I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing him. Fray remember 
me kindly to Miss Caroline Rutt, and present my best respects to Dr. 
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Carpenter, who truly stands very high in my estimation. I now conclude 
tins with my best regards for you and for Miss Castle, and remain, 
dear Madam, 

Yours most faitiifnlly, 
Rauxobvk Roy 


Letter to Miss Kiddell 


June 12 th, 1833. 

Dbah Madam, 

As Astley’s Theatre commences at a quarter past six o’clock 
p.m., I propose doing myself the pleasure of calling upon you at a little 
after half past five to accompany you and your friends to the Theatre. 
In the meantime, I remain, dear Madani. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Rammohuk Roy. 


* Letter to Miss Castle. 

June 22nd, 1833. 

Ma CbS 3U( DAUOISBUn, 

I hope you will excuse my boldness when 1 take upon myself to 
remind yon of your promise to read the publication of ‘a certain learned 
Brahmin which I have brouj^t to your notice. You may begin with 
page 4, and afterwards read the preceding part. I trust our truly 
esteemed Miss Kiddell is now restored to health, and remain. 


this note does not request an answer. 


Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohuk koy. 


Letter to Miss KiddeU. 


Dsak Madam, 

I hope you and your friends are not worse from keeping late houiii.. 
I beg your aeoq>tance of the accompanying volume, containing a series 
of sermons preadied by Dn Qumning, which I prize very hijihly. 
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1 also you will oblige me by lendering the small pamphlet, 
published by a friend, acceptable to- liiss Castle. Being aware to 
introduce her to write a letter of thanks for such a trifling present, 1 
have repaired from sending it directly to Miss Castle. Had 1 not b^ 
engaged to a dinner party today, I would have made another trial of Miss 
Rutt’s generosity this afternoon. 1 will endeavour to pay you a short 
visit between the hours of ten and twelve, should you be at home. 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 
RAMMOHVN ROY. 


Letter to Miss Castte. 


Juiy 9, 1833. 


Ma Chsrs Damoisbux, 

With delight I read the few lines with which you have favoured 
me, and offer you my warm acknowledgments for them. They indicate 
that I still retain a place in your memory. I hope I riiall be able to 
receive from you next week marks of personal civility. I also 
hope to be able to send you a small volume on Friday next for your accep- 
tance, with a short letter, and will earnestly expect for a few lines in reply. 
Pray remember me kindly to my son and to Miss Rutt, and believe me 
always, with the kindest r^;aid. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Ramuohun Roy 


Pray excuse haste, as dinner is getting cold. 

R. M. R. 


Extract from a letter to J. Crawford, dated, August 18, 1828. 

Quoted by Miss Collett. 

In his famous Jury Bill, Mr. Wynn, the late President of the Board 
of Control, has by introducing religious distinctions into the judicial 
8]rstem of tins country, not only afforded just grounds for dissatisfaction 
ahiong the Natives in general, but has excited mudi alarm in the breast 
of everyone conversant wi^ political principles. Any Natives, dther 
Hindu or Mohamedan, are tendered by this Bill subject to judicial trial 
by Christiaiis, either European or Native, while dbristians, including 
Native Converts ate exempted from the degradation bring tried either 
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by a Hindu or Mosmlntaa jnror, however high he may stand in the 
estimation of Society; This Bill a^ denies both to SWusand Mnaaal- 
mans the honour of a seat in the Grand Jury even in the triid of fellow 
Hindns or Mussulmans. This is the sum total of Mr. Wynn's late Jury 
Bin, of which we Utterly con^lain. 

Supposing that some xoo years hencethe Native character becomes 
elevated from constant intercourse with Europeans and the acquire- 
ments of general and political knowledge as wdl as of modem arts and 
sciences, is it possible that they will not have the sj^t as'wdl as the 
inclination to resist effectually any unjust and (^ressive measures 
serving to degrade them in the scale of society ? It should not be lost 
sight of that the potition of India is very different from that of Ireland 
to any quarter of which an Eii|^^ fleet may suddenly convey a body 
of troops that may force its way in the requisite direction and succeed 
in suppressing every effort of a r^ractory qdrit. Were India to tiiate 
one fourth of the knowle^ and energy of that country, she would 
prove from her remote situation, her riches and her va.t population, 
ti her uaeful and profitable as a willing province, an ally of the British 
Empire, or troublesome and annoying as a determined enen^. 

In common with those who seem partial to the BritiA rule from 
the expectation of future benefits, arising out of the cormection, I 
necessarily feel extremley grieved in Uten witnessing Acts and Re- 
gulations passed by Government without consulting or seeming to 
understand the feelings of its Indian subjects and without considering 
that this people have had for more than half a century the advantage 
of being ruled by and associated with an enlightened nation, advocates 
of liberty and promoters of knowledge. 


(Published by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chaiterjee in Prabasi, Kariich, 

1339 B. S.) 

LetUr to Mrs. 5 . C. Belnos. 

48, Bedfobd Squaxb, 
March $th, 1832. 

Madam, 

I have with great pleasure looked over your drawing, and read 
your descriptions of them, and I now have the satisfaction to inform 
you, that they are true representations of nature, so mudi so, that th^ 
have served to bring to my recollection the real scenes alluded to of 
that unhappy country. ; 
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The drawings ate so expressive of themselves, that the des- 
ciiptiohs however excellent, are scarcely necessary to any one acquain- 
ted with India. 

I have retained the copy handed over to me, and wishing you 
every success in your present undertaking. 

I remain 
Idadam, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Mas. BBuros. Rammohvk Roy. 


{Collected by Siv Narayana Sen). 

LeUer to Rt. Hon. Charles WiUiams Wynn. 

Rajidi Rammohun Roy presents his compliments to the Rig^t 
Honourable Charles Williams Wynn and finding by the interview in 
the House of Lords on Friday evening that he is not out of Mr. Wynn's 
remembrance, R. R. begs leave to revert to a remark made by Mr. 
Wyan at the Dinner of the Royal Asiatic Society last year, at which 
R. R. had first the honour of meeting him — ^namely— that of “R. R. 
being as much a British subject. as any gentleman present” ; or words 
to that effect. 

Promthehigh opinion R.R.entertainsof Mr. Wynn's constitutional 
bearing he feds a wish to know from him, confidentially, whether in 
Mr. W3mn's opinion R. R. is eligible to sit in Parliament. He begs to 
add that it is not from any ambition to assume so arduous an office 
but from a desire to pave the way for his countrymen, for which object 
R. R. might, for a few months, undertake the task. R. R. therefore 
h<^pe8 that Mr. Wynn will excuse this freedom ; and should he feel 
hhnself perfectly at liberty to express an opinion on the subject he 
will confer on R. R. a high obligation. 

48, Bedford Square, 
April 16/A, 1832. 


48, Bedford Square, 
April xg, 1832. 

Dsak Sxn, 

I you will accept my warm acknowledgments for your 
obliging compliance with the request conveyed in my lateconimunicatioh. 
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I will seriously reflect on the purport of your letter and shall not fail 
to conununicate the result, if I can come to any determination on th6 
subject. 

As you feel a lively interest in the welfare of India, I beg to 
present you with the accompanying copy of a small publication on the 
present Judicial and Revenue system with a brief History of the 
country and an appendix, of which I beg your acceptance. 

I remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant. 

Rammohun Rov 


{Collected by Mr. J. K. Majutndar). 
Letter to the Governor-General. 


Sir, 

I b^ leave to send you the accompanying address and shall feel 
obliged if you will have the goodness to lay it before the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor-General in Council. 

I have etc. 

CAi,cxrrTA, Raumohun Rot. 

The iifh December, 1823. 


To 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble William Pitt 

Dord Amherst. 

My Lord, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude upon 
the notice of Government the sentiments th^ entertain on any public 
measure, there are drcumstances when silence would be carrying this 
respectful fetiing to culpable excess. The present Rulers of India, 
coming from a distance of many thousand miles to govern a people 
whose language, literature, manners, customs, and ideas are almost 
entirely new and strange to them, cannot easfly become so intimatdy 
acquainted with thek teed circumstances, as the natives of the countiy 
are themsdves. We would therefore be guilty of a gross derdiction 
of duty to oursdves, and afford our Rulers just ground of cou^hdnt 
at our apathy, did we omit on occasions importance like the present 
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to sapptjr them ivith sndi aceorate inlormatioii as enaUe thmn 
to de^ and adopt measttxes cidoilated to be beneficial to the .cmmtiy, 
and thns second by our local knowledge and eq>erience their dedared 
benevolent intentions for its in^rovement. 

The establidunent of a new Sangsciit School in Calcntta evinces 
the landable desiie of Government to improve the Natives of India by 
Edncation, a blessing for which they must ever be gratefnl ; and every 
well wisher of the human race must be desirous that the effoits made 
to promote it diould be guided by the most milig^tened principles, so 
that the stream of intd%ence may flow into the most useful chatmels. 

Whmi this Seminary of learning was proposed, we understood 
that the Government in England had ordered a considerable sum of 
mon^r to be armually devoted to the instruction of<its Indian Subjects. 
We were fiiUed with sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out 
in employing European Gentlemen of talents and education to instruct 
the natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Anatomy and other useful Sciences, which the Nations of Europe have 
carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the 
inhabitants of other parts of the world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of 
knowledge thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts were 
flUed with mingled feding of delight and gratitude ; we already offered 
up thanks to Providence for inspiring the most generous and en- 
lil^tened of the Nations of the West with the glorious ambitions of 
planting in Asia the Arts and Sciences of modem Europe. 

We now And that the Government are establidiing a Sangserit 
school under Hindoo Pundits to impart such knowledge as is already 
current in India. This seminary (similar in character to those whidb 
existed in Europe before the time of Lord Becon) can only he ekpected 
to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical 
distinctions of little or no practicable use to the possessors or to society. 
The pupils will tflere acquire what was known two thousand years 
ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtleties, since produced by 
ipeculative men, such as is already common^ taught in all parts of 
India. 

The Sangserit language, so difficult that almost, a life time is 
necessary for its perfect acquisition, is well known to have been for 
ages a lamentable chedc on the diffusion of Imowledge; and the learning 
concealed under this almost ^pervious veil ia fm from sufficient to 
sewstd the labour of acquiring it, But .il it were thought necessary 
to pespetnate this language for the sake bf the pmrthm of the valuable 
inf<niBation it contains, this might .be much. more, easily accmnpliBlied 
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by other mefliis than the establishment of a new Sangsciit College ; 
for there have been always and are n6w numerous pr<rfessors of Sang- 
scrit in the different parts of the country engaged in teaching ^is 
language as well as the other branches (ff literature, which are to be 
the object of new Seminary. Ther^ore their more diligent cultivation, 
if desirable, would be effectually promoted by holding out premiums 
and granting certain allowances to those most eminent Professors, 
who have already undertaken on their own account to teach them and 
would 'by such rewards be stimulated to still greater exertions. 

From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the instruction 
of the Native of India was intended by the Government in England, 
for the improvement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with 
due deference to your I,ordship‘8 exalt^ situation, that if the plan now 
adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the object proposed ; 
since no improvement can be erqpected from inducing young men to 
consume a dozen of years of the most valuable period of their lives in 
acquiring the niceties of the Byakurun or Sangscrit Grammar. For 
instance, in learning to discuss sudi pmnts as the following : Khad 
signifying to eat, Ehaduti, he or she at it eats. Queiy, whether does 
the word Khaduti taken as a whole, convey the meaning he, ^e, or it 
eats or are separate parts of this meaning conv^ed by distinct portions 
of the word ? As if in the Bnghsh language it were asked, how mt|eh 
meaning is there in the eat, how much in the S? and b the wholemeaning 
of the wofcd conveyed by those two ptntions of it distinctly, or by them 
taken jointly ? 

Neitiier can sudi improvement arise from such q>eculations as the 
following, which are the themes suggested by the Vedant : In what 
manner is the soul absorbed into the deity? What relation does it bear to 
thedixineessoice? Nor will youths fitted to be better members of society 
by the Vedantic doctrines which teach them to believe that all visible 
things have no real existent; that as father, brother, etc. have no actual 
entirety, they consequently deserve no teal affection and therefore the 
sooner we escape fiom tiiem and leave the world the better— Again 
no essential benefit can be derived by the student of the Meemangsa 
from knowing what it is that makes the killer of a goat sinless on pro- 
nouncing certun passages (ff the Veda, and what is the real nature and 
operative influence passages of Ved etc. 

Again the student of Nyay a Shastra c annot be said to have improved 
his mind after he has learned it ito how many ideal classes the objects 
in tht Universe ate ^vided, and what i^c^tive tdation the soul bans 
to the body. ^ body to thesonl, the eye to the cnr etc. 

In or^ tq enable your I^or^ish^ to appreciate the utility of en- 
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cooroging such imagiiia*; leaniiiig as above chaiacteiiaed, 1 beg your 
I«ordship will be pleased to compare the state of Science and literature 
in Europe before' the time of l«ord Bacon with the progress of lcnowl«lge 
make since he w;rote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of 
real knowledge the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed 
to diq>lace the system of the schoolmen, which was the best calculated 
to perpetuate ignoranoe. In the same manner the Sai^;scrit system 
of education would be best calculated to keep this country in darkness 
if such had been the policy of the British L^slature. But as the im- 
provement of the native population is the object of the Government, 
it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened system 
of . instruction, embracing mathematics, natural philos(^hy, chemistry 
and anatomy with other useful sciences which may be accomplished 
with the sum proposed by employing a few gentlemen of talents and 
learning educated in Europe, and providing a college furnished with 
the necessary books, instruments and other apparatus. 

In representing this subject to your I/ordship I conceive myself 
discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my countryman and also 
to that enlightened Sovereign and I^egislature which have extended 
their benevoloit cares to this distant land actuated by a desire to 
improve its inhabitants and I therefore humbly trust you will excuse 
the liberty I have taken in thus expresdng my sentiments to your 
Eordshp. 

CsutmA, I have etc. 

The Jith December, 1823. Raioiobdk Roy. 


To 


{Collected by Brojendranaih Boner jee). 

Letter to Lord Minto. 

The Right H<mourable Lord Ifinto, Govpmor-Genetal, etc., etc. 
The humble petition of Ram Mohun Roy. 


Most humbly Sheweth ; 

That your petitioner, in common with all the native subjects of 
the British Government, lodes op to your I/orddiip as the guardian 
of the just rights and d^pities of that dass of your subjects against all 
acts whidi have a tendency eitiftr direct^ or indirectly to invade those 
rights and dignities, and your petitioner mote eqwdally appeals to your 
Lordship as, from the nature of the treatment, lumever degrading, whidi 
he has experienced and from the nature of the existing drcomstances 
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with reference to the rank and destination of the gentleman from whom 
it proceeded, your petitioner is prednded from any other means of obtain- 
ing redress. 

Confiding therefore in the impartial justice of the Briti^ Govern- 
ment and in the acknowledged wisdom which governs and directs all its 
measures in the just spirit of an enlarged and liberal policy, your petitioner 
proceeds witii ^fiidency and humility to lay before your l^ordship, the 
following drcumstances of severe d^;radation and injury, which he has 
ezperimiced at the hands of Sir l^irederick Hamilton. 

On the 1st of Junuary last, your petitioner arrived at the Ghaut of 
the river of Bhaugulpur, and hired a house in that town. Proceeding to 
that house at about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, your petitioner passed 
in his palanquin through a road on the left side of whidi Sir Frederick 
Hamilton was standing among some bricks. The door of the palan- 
quin being ^ut to exclude the dust of the road, your petitioner did not 
see that gentteman nor did the peon who preceded the palanquin, apprize 
your petitioner of the circumstance, he not knowing the gentleman, 
much less supposing that, that gentleman (who was standing alone among 
the bricks), was the Collector of the district. ^ your .petitioner was 
passing, Sir Frederick Hamilton rq>eatedly called out to him to get out 
of his palanquin, and that with an epithet of abusetoo gross to admit of 
being stated here without a departure from the respect due to your 
Lorddiip. One of the servants of your petitioner who followed in 
the retinue, explained to Sir Fredoick Hamilton, that your petitioner 
had not observed him in passing by; nevertheless that gentleman 
still continued to use the same offensive language, and when the 
palanquin had proceeded to the distance of about 300 yards from the 
spot whme Sir Frederick Hamilton had stood, that gentlemain over- 
took it on horseback. Your petitioner then for the first time under- 
stood that the gentleman who was riding alongside of his palanquin, 
was the collector of the district, and that he was required a form of 
external reflect, wbidi, to whatever extent it mi^ht have been en- 
forced under the Mogul Govemmeiit, your petitioner had conceived 
from daily observation, to have fallen under the mildd:, more en- 
lightened and more libersd poh'cy of the British Government, into 
entire disuse and disesteeni. Your petitioner then, far from widfing 
to withhold any manifestatiori of title respect due to the public officers 
of . a Goye^ninent which he hdd- in the hij^est veneration, and not 
withstanding the novelt^ of the form in which that respect was re- 
qqir^ to be testified, ^ alighted froin ^ palanquin, and saluted Sir 
Fre^^nidc Haasilton, aj^loziiig to Im fof ;&e 6m^^ of that act of 
pub^c respe^ bn the grounds that' in point of iia^, your petitioner 
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did not 866 him before, on account of the doors of his palanquin being 
nearfjr closed. Your petitioner stated however at the same timp that 
even if the doors had been open, your petitioner would not have known 
him, nor would have supposed him to be the Collector of the district. 
Upon this. Sir Frederick asked your petitioner how the servant of the 
latter came to eaplain to him already, with your petitioner's salam, 
the reason your petitioner's not having alighted from his palanquin. 
Your petitioner’s servants stated in r^ly to the observations of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton that, he had not been desired by your petitioner 
had g^e on and knowing that the doors of the palanquin were almost 
shut, he had e^lained the circumstance to Sir Frederick Hamilton in 
tile hope of inducing that gentleman to discontinue his abusive language, 
but that he the servant had not expressed your petitioner’s salam as he 
had no communication with your petitioner on the subject ; Sir 
Frederick Hamilton then detired your petitioner to discharge the servant 
from his service and went away. In the course of that conversation, 
calculated by concessioi^ and apology to pacify the temper of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, that gentleman still did not abstain from harsh 
and indecorous language, 'the intelligence of your petitioner's having 
been thus disgraced has been spread over the town and your Lordship's 
hum a ne and enlightened mind will easily conceive, what must be the 
sensations of any native gentleman under a public indignity and 
disgrace, whidi as being inflicted by an Englitii gentleman, and that 
gentleman an officer of Govenunent, he is precluded from resenting, 
however strong the conviction of his own mind that such ill-treatment 
he has unmerited, wanton and capricious. If natives, therefore, of 
caste and rank were to be subjected to treatment which must infallibly 
ditiionour and d^rade them, riot only within the pale of their own 
rtiigion and society, but also within ^e circle of English Societies of 
h^h respectability into which th^ have the honour of being most 
liberally and affably admitted, they would be virtually condemned 
to dose confinements within their house from the dread of bemg as- 
saulted in the streets with every spedes of ignominy and degradation. 
Your petitioner is aware that the spirit of the British laws would not 
tolerate an act of arbitrary aggression, even against the lowest Class of 
individuals, but muCh less would it continue an unjust degradation 
of persons of respectability, whether that respectalnlity be derived 
from the society in which th^ move or from birth, fortune, or education ; 
that your petitioner has some pretentions to urge on this point, the 
following drcnmstances will shew : — 

Your petitioner’s grandfather was at various tinfes, diief (ri- 
different districts during the administration of His Efighness the Kawab 
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Mobabut. Jtmg.. and your, petitioner's father for several 3reais, rented 
a farm from Ooveniment the revenue of whidi was lakhs of rupees. 
The education which your, petitioner has received, as wdl as the par* 
ticulais of his birth and parentage, will be made known to your l^rdidiip 
by a reference to the principal officers of the Sudder Dewani Adawlats 
and the coU^ of Fort William, and jnany of the gentlemen in the 
service of the Hon’ble Company, as well as other gentlemen of respect, 
atnlily and character. Your petitioner throwing himsdf, his character 
and ^e honour of his fomify on the impartial justice, liberality and 
feeling of your Z/ordship, entertains the most confident ezpe(^tion 
that your Lordship will be pleased to afford to •ywa petitioner every 
just degree of satisfaction for the injury whidi his diaracter has sus- 
tained, from the hasty and indecorous c(mduct of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, by taking such notice of that conduct, as it may appear 
to your Lordship to merit. 

And your petitioner in duty bound shall ever pray. 

X2(A April, 1809. 


Letter to Rev. Thomas Belsham. 

Dear Sis, 

As JSx. Roberts, who is about to leave India for England, has kindly 
offered to take charge of any letter or pared tfiat I might wirii to send 
to Eur<^, I embrace this opportunily of expressing the gratitude I 
have felt for your kind notice of me, and of rendering you my sincere 
thanks for the encouraging letter wfa^ 1 had the honour (ff teoeiviiig 
from you a few months ago. 1 at the same time 'diould consider mysdf 
guilty of ingratitude if I neglect to offer you my warmest adcnowledg- 
ments for the nummxius essential bmiefits 1 have derived from that mostt 
valuable production your "Improved Version’', it is unquesticmably 
the best of all the versions that have hitherto appeared in Eag^, 
and it is read bdote the Unitarian Society in Calcutta at their times 
of Wordiip by its Minister the Rev. Mr. Adam whose abilities and 
acquirements joined with his piety, sincerity, zeal and diligence had 
rendered him a real honour to our community. Since my compiling and 
pobUdiing the "Frecq>t8 of the New Testament" I have b^ under 
the necessity of ddend^ mysdf against the attacks of the Baptists and 
other Mrsaumaries ; although it was my wish to avoid as much as possible 
any ground of dictation with so many worthy duuaetets. These 
persons are not destitute of «eal« but appear in common witii & great 
number of their fellow bdievers deficient hi discretion: for they 
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know or ought to know that the more they employ their ingenuity 
in support of the idea of a Triune God, the more they expose 
Christianity itsdf to the objections of tte intdligent nmAtig both 
Hindoos and Ifussalmans and the further they drive away from all 
attention to their doctrines such Christians as, besides having 
been so brought np, can think for themsdves and have sincerity Atinvgh 
to preserve a corre^ondence between their sentiments and professions. 

From the annexed quotations No. t and 2 from missionary works 
lately published, you will perceive that these gentlemen are obliged to 
make the confession that in rdigions discussions they have little or ho 
chance of a firm stand against those Hindoos who have rejected Idolatry 
and whom thqr conrider imbued with Sodnian principles. 

There is one circumstaiioe whiifii has for a long time perplexed 
me, and I still feel mysdf unable to understand. It is that a body of 
such honourable and lea rn ed men as is formed by the D^initaries and 
Common Clergy of the Chuidi of Bug^and should so utuformly continue 
during their lives to manifest their adherence to those 39 articles of 
Faith which thor so solemnly subscribed to on first nwaimitig the duties 
of thdr office, notwithstanding th^ fiuctuations of opinum, to which 
their mind might naturally be supposed subject, from new argu- 
ments under perpetually changing ciicumstances continually' presenting 
in the course of studies or communications with persons of a different 
rnode of t hinkin g. Were the doctrines contained in the articles alluded 
to, such sdf-evident truths as acquire only to be plainly stated in order 
to secure immediate assent from any person of plain understanding. I 
could oonqtrdiend the existmioe of such conviction of their truth, as no 
argument however subtie should be able to idiake. But as it is noto- 
rious on the contrary that many of the doctrines they ccmtain are pres- 
cribed S(ddy as artides of foith, deduced from authorily which it is 
impious to di^te, though avowedly incomprdiensible to human reason, 
it is to me the most smprisiiigthat arguments coming in aid of the under- 
standing and reconciling to reason the sacred authority deduced as 
they are from a variety of atleast plausible sources riiould so verysddom 
seem to weight at all in the minds of any individual 'members of so 
numerous a body. It might be unfitir to doubt thdr rincerity yet how 
dse to account 'for such an' uniformity of opinion amongst so many men 
studying those subjects during thdr whole lives, I must confess myself 
qtdte at a loss. 

If providence permit my visiting England one of the greatest 
pleastfres I promise mysdf is the enjoyment &nd benefit (ff your compaiiy, 

I son glad to inform you that the Revd. Ifir. Fox has been kind enon^ 
to send to 'Hr, Adam your excellent commentaries on the %ist!es of 
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St. Paul, for whidi we are all thankful. 1 am inclined to think tlww 
are the works of yours which you intimated your intention to send me> 
With my sincere M^es that you may enjoy health and happiness in your 
declining years, 

I remain with the sincerest esteem, 

Yours most obediently, 
Rammorvn Roy. 


P. S. Since the receipt of your letter I have not seen Mr. Mills, 
I will execute >our commission whm I meet him — R.M.R. 

1821. 


Letter to Sir John Bomit^. 

My dear Sir, 

Having been principally engaged in- completmg piy final appeal 
to the Christian public, I could not pay due attention to my intended 
long memorial. I, however, made an attempt to bring it to a con- 
clusion after I had the pleasure of receiving your note on Saturday 
last -week, but from the want of some additional Revenue documents 
under the Moghul Government which my native friends of the upper 
provinces have not yet fumi^ed me witii^ as wdl as from a diversion 
of attention, I am afraid, I shall not be able to pr^are it before your 
departure from India, as this will be my first production in political 
'aSaus, I am, therefore, very amdous to have it as perfect and wdl 
authenticated as possible, so -that having established it on a same founda- 
tion, no person can justly ascribe it to a party fading or disrantent with 
Government. 

As l«ord Hastings is going away very soon, 1 understood that some 
of my native friends are about to r^resent to him some of thdr imme- 
diate grievances in a memorial ; of which I take the liberty of sending 
you a c(^y and I beg to be favoured with your opinion req>ecting it. 

The r^rt of the Duke of Wdlington coming out as Governor- 
General has given my great concern. He knows, I bdieve, how to preserve 
military discipline and general subordination ; but I have great doubts 
as to knowledge of civil affairs. India enjoys now profound tranquil- 
lity and stands more in need of an able statesman than a greai; oonunander. 

I fed a strong widi to have the pleasure of your coiqpany at least 
once before your departure for Europe and if your will have the goodness 
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to a|>poiiit a time convenient to yon to apend an hour or two, you will 
confer a favonr on 

My dear Sir, 
Yoiirs very sincerdy, 

September 15, 1822. Rammohun Roy. 

P. S. I hope you will not at presmit mention to any one the pur- 
port of the memorial, which is not yet presmited to h. H. 


LeUer to WtUiam Ward, of Medford. 

My DtiAn Sm, 

As the sMp Geoiiie the last of the season is sailing for Boston, 
I take this (^portunity of bringing mysdf to your recollection. Some 
of your phihmthropic countr3mien have favoured me by cap : Keard 
with their communicatidns and with some very accqitable works a 
correspondence which has afforded me greater satisfaction than a great 
favour coming from an absolute Monardi 1 have no language to ez- 
pieas the joy I fed at the idea that an able and enlightened people have 
consdentioudy engage in rooting out the remaining Romish cor- 
ruptions from the rdigion of Christ. I therefore may sincerely that 
fh^ success may be greater than or equal to that of huther and others 
whose zeal and devotion to the cause of truth enabled them to free this 
pure tdigfam from a great portion of heathenism and papidi absurdities. 

We have not yet been able to build a Chapd on account of the 
high pnoe of the ground whidi has at present risen to three times the 
fonner value land in Calcutta. 

I hope you have been perfhctly wdl and gratified by the society 
of your hien^ and tdations in your native country. 

The Rev. Mr. Adam may perhaps have written you aU the local 
news I therefore coodude thh with nqr beat wiahea for your health, 
happiness and success and remain with regard and esteem 

Yours very aincetehr, 

Raioiohcv Roy. 

Geunma, 

s^, 1824. 

W. WahP Esq. (Jvn). 

Boataa, 

Uailsd Stetoi, 

Bylfivoucol 
Oaf: EHraooft. 
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Lttter to Chief Secretary to Government dated February 23, 1829. 

As the sabject of the enclosed packet concerns the conduct of the 
local Government, I am commanded by His Majesty Abu-nasar Moin-ud- 
din Muhammad Akbar Badshah to submit its contmits to you for the 
information of the Rig^t Hon*ble the Governor-General in Council, 
that his I/ord^ip may be prq>ared to meet its statements and com- 
plaints as may be deemed expedient. 

The original letter to His Britannic Majesty has been already for- 
warded to England and I am preparing at the request of His Majesty to 
proceed thither with a duplicate. 


Letter to Chief Secretary dated October 26, 1829. 

I b^ leave to acquaint you that entirely rdying on the assurance 
conveyed in an address from Mr. Secretary Stirling Hih Majesty Abu-nasar 
Muih-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Badsh^ had requested the President 
at Delhi to furnish him with copies of cntain official papers ; but that 
to his great surprize His Majesty was informed that the Resident could 
not comply with the request. I now beg to be permitted to enclose a 
copy of the address alluded to with a tran^ticm in the hapt that you may 
be pleased to lay them before the Ri^t Hon’ble the Govemor-Genend 
in Council and to obtain an order from His Dotdship directiiig the 
Resident to grant the copies required. 

My approaching dqiartdte for England on His Majesty’s business 
will make the early accordance of this favour a particular enhancement 
of its value. 


iMter to Governor-General dated January 8, x830< 

I beg leave to submit toyour l/Ofdsb^ that some months ago 1 was 
informed by His Majesty Abd-naser Mnufod'-din Mtihammad Akbar 
Kuhthah that His Majesty had apprized yonr Iiordahip of my appointnient 
as his EUehi (envoy) to the Coort of Oteat Britain, and his havhtg 
been pleased to invest me as Hu Majesty’s servant with the title <rf 
Rajah in consideration of the respectability attached to that situation, 
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etc. Not being anxious for titular distinction, I have hitherto refrtuned 
fitnn availing myself of the honour conferred on me by His Majesty. 

His Majesty, however, being of opinion that it is essentially nece- 
ssary for the dignity of his Royal House, that I, asther^resentative 
thereof to the most powerful Monarch in Europe, and Agout for* the 
settlement of His Majesty’s affairs with the Hon’ble East India Company, 
should be invested with the title above-mentioned, has graciously forwar- 
ded to me a seal engraved for the purpose at Delhi. I, therefore, take 
the liberty of laying the subject before your Eordship, hoping that you 
will be pleased to sanction my adoption of such title accordingly. This 
measure will 1 bdieve, be found to be cpn^tent with former usage as 
establi^ed by a resolution of Government on the subject in 1827 
when at the recommendation of the then Resident Sir Charles Metcalfe 
inhisr^ort of 26th June of that year. His Majesty’s power of conferring 
honorary titles on his own servants was fully recognised. 


Letter to A. Stirling, Secretary to Government in the Political Department, 

dated March 7, 1830. 

It having been brought to my notice by a friend that the John 
Bull newq»aper of the 2Sth ultimo has amongst a tissue of other false- 
hoods and misrepresentations connected my name with the duuge 
of having obtained certain papers by bribery, I think it but due to 
myself as well as to the individual in the en^loyment of Government 
who may be supposed implicated in such a charge, to deny the auctions. 

AU the papas alluded to were sent to me from His Majesty the 
King of Ddhi— many of them he must have had in his own possession 
as having been publicly addressed his predecessors or himsdf, and 
others may have been procured by private frvour from functfonaries 
who were above the reach of bribery. But however this may be, I b^ 
distinctly to rq«at my assertion that as frr as I am either directly or 
indirectly omcemed, the charge of bribery is absolutely frdse and 
unfounded. 

I beg leave to submit for your satisfaction a letter of old date 
from His Majesty which will confirm wfhat 1 have now stated. The 
handwriting you will leadly recognize as that of the Mumhi usually 
employed by him, so as to leave on your mind no douht of its 
autiientidty. 
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iMter to Governor-General, mitten perhaps in September, 1830. 

From the kmdness I have so often expoienoed from your 
lK>rd^p, I trust to be pardoned for my present intrusion in a mattn 
solely concerning myself, but in whidh your I,ordsliip*s condescension 
has induced me to persuade myself that you are pleased to take some 
interest. 

Having at length surmounted all the obstacles of a domestic 
nature that have hitherto opposed my long cherished intention of 
visiting England, I am now resolved to proceed to that land of liberty 
by one of the vessels that will sail in November and from a due regard 
to the purport of the late Mr. Secretary Stirling's letter of 15th 
January last, and other considerations, I have determined not to tqt* 
pear there as the Envoy of His Majesty Akbar the second, but as a 
private individual. 

I am satisfied that in thus divestii^ myself of all public character, 
my zealous services in bdialf of His Majesty need not be abated. I 
evmi trust that their chance of success may be improved by being 
thus exempted from all jealousy of a political nature.to which they 
might by his misapprehension be subjected. 

As public report has fijced an early day in October for your 
Lord^p’s departure to examine personally into the condition of the 
inhabitants dl the upper Provinces, I take the present occasion as the 
last that may offer in tiiis country for the egression of my sincere 
wishes for your Eordship'r success in all your philanthropic designs 
fm the improvement and benefit of my countrymen. I need not add 
t^t any commands for En^^d with whidi your Eord^p may honour 
me shall receive from me the most respectful attention, and I iMg to 
subscribe mysdif your Lordship’s inost humble and grateful- servant. 


Translation of a Utter to the Prince, Delhi Heir ' Apparent, dated 

November 10, 1830. 

Ml^ representation is tiut in obedience to thr mdets of lEs 
l^esfy> having attentivdy perused the treaty between the Hon'ble 
Compaity and & late father other papers tdating thereto, I found 
His l&jesty’s right to the revenue of the territbries West of the Junma 
auumntiiig to inwards of 30 lakhs- of Rtpeeedearly and incontestably 
eataldished by those documents, notwithstanding which the Hon'ble 
Owtyaity |Miy him oidy 13 1 ^ . 
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As His Ufojesty after experiencmg tbe frostiation of his hopes 
from the Hon’ble Company in Calcutta was pleased to appeal his case 
to His Majesty the King of England and condescended to require, my 
services, as one of the humblest of the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, 
and bebg impressed witii the justice and dignity of thb Biitiidi nation 
and living as 1 fearlestiy do under the protecting influence of the 
Biitiab laws of justice, among the high and the low and in the hope of 
pleasing the great Creator and meeting the witiies of His Majesty, as 
wdl as from my own fedings of commisseration for the indigent con- 
dition of tiie illustrious House of Timur, I accq>ted the service to the 
end that the righi^ul might obtain justice and that this august family 
might Jive in contentment in the enjoyment of an increased income. 
I accotdii^y prepared an address in Persian to His Britannic Si^jesty, 
which, with a trandation thereof, I submitted to His Majesty (at Delhi) 
and whidi being approved of, 1 was ordered to forward it to its destina- 
tion, and to remit no endeavour in my power towards obtaining justice 
for the Royal family, t have however since learned that your Hig^ess 
has written a letter to His Dorddiip, wherdn, instead of favourable 
mention, ill report has been made of, and artifice attributed to me. 
If your Highness had reflected but for a moment you would hot have 
acted thus. The honourable of all castes practise not artifices even 
for tiieir own benefit, much less will thty commit such an act of basmiess 
for the good of others. 1 sweat by the one and true God, that respect 
alone for your Royal house prevented my working a suitable com- 
munication to the Government, at the same time, allow me to conclude 
this tq>resentation with the following observation. Those who do 
not comprehend their oum good or evil, cannot comptdiend the good 
or evil M others. 

May your proqterity increase. 


lettgr To the Chatman and Deputy Chatman of the East India 

Company. 

I have the honour to acquaint you that one (A the principal 
ohjeets of my visiting Eng^d is to lay before the Britirix autiiorides, 
if found necessary, a representation with which I am charged from 
^ Majesty, the King Ddhi, and more especialty a letter from Bis 
Mhjesty to the King of Engfland, which letter it will be my dutyf.to 
take an early opportunity of presoiting m the event of ^ appeal 
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which I am induced in the first instance to make to the Hon’ble Court 
of Diiectois not being attended witii success. 

I would beg to state on the present occasion Hiat I possess full 
and unlimited powers from His Majesty to negotiate and agree to a 
final settlement of what the king considers to be his fair and equitable 
claims on the Hon’ble East India Company. The drcumstances 
connected with the appeal are stated in a pamphlet printed for greater 
facility of perhsal and reference, a copy of which I now beg to submit 
herewith, and I may add that with toe exception of one copy that I 
have placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Hon’ble Court, and 
another submitted to my confidential friend, Mr. Brown Roberts, 
no other copy to the best of my bdief, has gone out of my possession. 

I mention this fact because I am anxious to bring the whole 
matter quietly and unostentatioudy beforetheHon’bleCourtofDirectors, 
with confident expectation that they will early take toe whole of His 
Majesty’s case into consideration, and at once do His Sfojesty that 
justice to which His Majesty considers himself fairly entitled. 

The whole revenues of the Crownlands which, under the agree- 
ment of 1805, the Kit^ deemed e:q)resdy conceded* to him, have not 
only in a great part withheld, but in fact denied. His litojesty’s 
allowances have been limited far below what was expresdy guaranteed 
by the Treaty sanctioned by the Hon’ble Court of Directors and the 
Britito Parliament ; and it is impossible His Majesty can find means 
out of the limited income fibred for him to support t]^t moderate scale 
of dignity which is due to the rq>resentative of the powerless, but 
nevettodess illustrious House of Taimur and to maintain the nummous 
members of the difiiereht branches of toat House. 

As from toe printed statement you will percdve that this daim 
r^rding His Majesty’s stipend was brought before and dedded 
upon by Lord Amherst’s Government, the present local Government 
of India could not reverse the decision passed by todr predecessors. 

It is my duty therefore to press upon the immediate attention 
of the Hon'ble Court the extreme anxiety which I feel faithfully to 
execute the trust rq>osed in me by His litojesty. 

I am prepared to satisfy them that toe ample powers which I 
possess are sufildent to bring the matter to a final condusion. I am 
confiident from the wdl-known diaracter of the Hon’ble Court toat they 
will not withhold their sanction from what shall; upon a full and ddi- 
berate consideration of the whole of the dtdunstances, appm to be just, 
reasonable and equitable towards His l^jesty the King of Ddhi. 

/mm 35, 1831, 
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Letter to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, East India Company. 

In continuation of my fonner address, I beg leave to request your 
attention to tbe foUovring circumstances in mder to dum that after 
the decision of the Bengal Government, His Majesty the ifing of Delhi 
had no course left but that of deputing an Agent on his hdialf to bring 
his c l a i ms to the notice of the authorities in England. 

I beg in the first place to bring to your notice the Minute of the 
Government of Dord Stinto dated 17th June, 1809, showing that on 
being informed that the revenue of the Crownlands had considerably 
increased. His Majesty had applied to the Government for an increase 
in the stipend, and that the local Government did make a trifling in- 
crease, stating however at the same time that 'it is not therefore to be 
supposed that His Majesty will be entirely satisfied with the extent 
of augmentation now proposed.’ Secondly I b^ to quote Mr. Ross, 
Agent of the Governor-General at Ddhi, who states in his official letter 
dated 25th February, 1823, that 'During the time 1 was at Delhi the 
King repeatedly intimated to me his desire that I would take into 
consideration the subject of the royal stipends, giving me to under- 
stand that be expected an augmentation of them proportionate to the 
increased revenue of the territory which was assigned in 1805 for the 
support of the royal household.’ 'Thirdly I shall only add that His 
Majesty appealed to I>>rd Amherst hunsdf when Governor-General 
of In^, on his visit to Delhi, whose Government finally passed a 
dbcision against His Majesty’s daims in 1827-28, as diown by the 
De^tch from the Government of Bengal to tlm address of the Hon’ble 
Court of Directors dated 3rd February 1828. Therefore nothing re- 
mained for -His Majesty after this but an appeal to the authorities in 
Englaad. 

I further b^ leave to request your attention to the following 
extract of a De^tch from the local Government Bengal to the address 
of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, dated 22nd May 1829, which shows 
that the local Government had ascertained in the most effectual manner 
the fact of my beii^; accredited Agent of EBs Majesty the King of Delhi 
to conduct his alEairs in Bng^fend. It is as follows 'We have the honour 
■to submit for your information copy of a letter and endosure from 
Rammohnn Roy, a native inhalutant oi Calcutta of distinguished fiterary 
repute, announcing his intention of proceedmgto England in the capadty 
of Agwt to the King of Ddhi, . and as the hearer of a letter from EBs 
MSajesfty to the Sovereign complainfog of the violation by the Efon'Ue 
Con^May of their engagraients witii the late Shah Alam. On recdpt 
of this communication, we directed the Resident at Ddhi to intimate 
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to ffis HkjciBfy the sntpxiM «)i1h wMdi we had perused it, and mote 
espeda% oui astonidimeiit at the uniueasnied and unfounded accusation 
which it advances agamst the ^n’bfe Cmi^any of having violated its 
engagements with the royal family. We further desired Sir Edward 
Colebrooke to ascertain from the King whether he acknowledged 
Rammohun Roy as his Agent. Your Hon’ble Court win find in the 
Resident’s reply, a copy of which is submitted, both the King of Dettii’s 
disthict recognition of Rammohun Roy as his Agent, and his ex- 
planation of the grounds on whidi he has thought proper to adopt the 
extraordinary procedure of departing that individual to England’. 

1 beg to appeal to your own judgmmit whether any measure 
could have been emplo^ more m^lidtly and emphaticaUy to 
authenticate the hurt that I am d^uted by lEs hlajesty the King of 
DeDii, as his Agrat, to appeal to and treat with the authorities in 
Eng^d for the fulfilment of the agreement entered into with him 
by the British Government’. 

I, beg leave also to quote here the resolution (d the Government 
of Ben^ in the gth article of the King's additional requests in 1827, 
whidi is as follows: — ‘The Britidi Government does *not recognise 
the right of the throne of Delhi to confer honorary distinctions on any 
but the Royal servants.’ 

The facts stated in the preceding paragraphs require no additional 
cotroboratkm, a^ 1 have therefore only further to beg your attention 
to the records of your Hon’ble Court. 

SeptmHber 6, 1831. 


Litter to the R^tU Hon^ble Charies Grant etc., etc., 48 Bedford Square, 

zith October, 1831. 

I have been informed that the Court ci Directors, after mote than 
a month’s consideration on the King of Ddhi’s claims, have, instead 
of communicating thd result to me, as you expected, referred back the 
papen. Ip y<nu Board. 

They are willing, it ajpears, to make an increase in the King’s 
income but wish to do so by a recommendation to tiw local authorities 
—that it may be granted as a matter of justice, other persons who m^ 
have suffered injustice from thdr asrvtaits, mhibf ^ encouraged to 
come forward for redress. 

I beg to appeal to yourself whether you found me at all unreason- 
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able in this mnttei, whether I \ras not disposed to 3ddd to your sugges- 
tions to obviate any further trouble. 

I addressed an appeal to His Britannic Majesty's Covenunent 
in bdialf of fallen Royalty, and His Majesty’s Government being actuated 
by justice lias listened to the appeal. Therefore, whatsoever is done 
u a matter of justice, by the express authority whidi has already pre- 
judged the case, will ^ satis&ctory to me. 

Any just man feds desirous to be informed whether the powers 
entrusted, to his servants, particularly those in a remote country, have 
been properly exercised, and to prove that when any injustice has been 
done by them he is anxious to afford redress— a course which is 
calculated to discourage future injustice. But with regard teutiie Court 
of Directors I am sorry to find that in my humble opinion the case is quite 
the reverse. In the meantime I am here so situated as to be responsible 
not only to the King of Delhi but to the whole body of my countrymen 
for my mcertions in his bdialf and for tiidr wdfare. 

In order to obviate the •excuses of the Directors that the King 
of Ddhi should have first r^erred the case to the local Government and 
that I was unaccredited, I wrote the aoconpanying letter to them, a 
copy of which I b^ to submit to ycwr cona^ration. 


Idter To Hyde ViKerSt Esq., SeereUuy, Bovi Control, 48 
Bedford Square, October zist, 1831. 

For further illustration of my statement that ‘*tiie aarigimiwit of 
territory to His Majesty (tiie £ng oTDdhi) was embodied at the time 
in the Regulations of the Government (in India) whidi stand in the 
place oL Acts of Partiament in this country," lhave the.pkasure to send 
you the accompanying of the R^ulations of the local Government 
containing the articles referred to marked with pencil and beg your 
attention to them. 

If convenient, you will have the goodness to bring them to the 
notice of the Head of your Department and oblige. 

P. S. As to the quotation I b^ to refer it on to page 3 (d tiie. 
Brief Btatmnent consisting oi 4 pages and to pages 9 and xo. Par. 5 6 

of the printed Panphlet in the Subject. 

Reg. XI. x8o^ Sec. 4. 

Reg.' VL X805. Sec. 3. 

Reg. X. 1807. Sec. I. 
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Letter to Sir Charles Grant. 

Aa you vdshed me to aead in the memorial I prj^tosed, before 
evening today. I have expedited it accordingly and herewith 
to submit it to your conrideration. 

I was and am still willing to yield to amicable adjustment suggested 
by you. But finding the Court of Directora assuming so hig^ a tone 
in defiance <ri justice, I feel bound to take my stand upon the full extent 
of the Kings claims whidi I trust you win perceive does not arise from 
any inconsistency on the part. 


My dear Sir, 

Yours most faithfuny, 

November 4, X83X. Rammohun Roy. 


Letter to Sir Charles Grant. 

I b% your attention to the gth article of the Resolutions of I«ord 
Amherst’s Government on the additional' requests of ^ Majesty the 
King oi Ddhi, a copy of which I herewith submit. 

If you think the subject worthy of investigation, you mig^t periiaps 
ascertain whether, when the ligfht of the throne of DeUu to confer honorary 
titles was disahowed, '^ith a few exceptions, by 'the Government of 
Bengal, that Government received authority from the British Crown 
to exercise the, peculiar Royal prerogative oi bestowing sudi degrees 
of hmioor witlmt any previous rdetenoe to ]ffis Britannic Majesty's 
Government. 

Bor my part, I must confess that 1 never met with any Act qf 
Parfiament or other authority whidi delegates this Kingly function to the 
Company or .its Servants, a subject on which I may ofier some remarks 
when I &ve next the plmumre to set- you. In the meantime 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yoore most taithfuity^ 
Raimmsim Roy. 


November 7, X831. 
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Letter to Jeremy Bentham, the original of which is now in the possession 
of Wilfrid J. Bowring, grandson of Sir John Bowring. 

125, Regent Street. 
May 1 st, 1831. 

DBAS AND BBSnSCTBD SiR, 

I was unable tUl this morning to read and answer your letter of 
the 26th ultinio. I return you my sincerest thanks for your kind and 
candid advice which I mean to follow to the utxnost of my power, 
during the present week. I am happy to say that I am already much 
better. 1 am grat^ to my physidans for their successful attritions 
and to you for interrupting your valuable public labours to second 
their admonitions. Against such autihority rebdlion would be un> 
pardonable. 

I have the pleasure to send you herewith Cob Young’s letter ; 
also the four Papers which you kindly lent me to read. As soon as 
I am sufficiently recoveibd I shall not fail to benefit myself by your 
society, I remain with gratitude and respect. 

Yours sincrdy, 

Rammohun Roy, 

Jbrebiy Bentham Bsq. 


Translation of letter to Garcin de Tossy, written in Persian dated 
August I, 1831. 

Lbasnbd Monsibm (may whose fame and lustre increase more and 
morel) 

Your blessed letter has reached me ; it fills your servant with joy 
and honour. May the Omnipotent condescend to keep you in good health. 
I shall wait for the day of meeting in accordance with the wish expressed 
in this letter. 

Por more than three months, your servant is in Bng^d. If God 
wiriies, he shall soon have the honour to be present at Paris and through 
your introduction he wishes to see M. Chezy. 

Your humble seivant is very grateful for the attentions you have 
promised him, and he wishes to thank you from the bottom of his heart. 
A longer letter will exceed the bounds of politeness. '' 

Your grateful servant, 
Rammohun. 
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LeUer to T, Hyde VUliers Esq., Secfetary to tho India Board. 


Sot, 

India having providentially been placed under the cate of the 
Board Control, 1 fed necessarily induced to have recoutae to that autho- 
rity ^riben occasion requires. I, therefore, hope you will accuse the intru- 
sion 1 make with the following lines. 

I am informed that for the purpose of visiting France it is necessary 
to be. provided with a passport and that before grantiog it, the Frendi 
Ambassador must be furnished with an account of the applicant. 

Sudi restrictions against foreigners are not observed even among 
the Nations of Asia (China excepted). Howevo:, their observance by 
France may perhaps ^ justijGed on the ground that she is surrounded 
by Governments entirdy despotic on three ddes and by nations kq»t 
down merdy by the baycmet or by rdigious ddusum. 

In the event of my applying to Prince Talleyrand for a pasq>ort 
I beg to know whether I shdl be justified in rdoxing to you in your 
official capacity as to my diaracter. All that I can say for m3rself is, 
that I am a traveller and that my heart is with thq Frendi people in 
theix endeavours to support the cause of liberal principles. 

Sir Francis Burdett, at Mr. Byng’s,. liberally and ^ntaneoudy 
ofEered to give me a letter of introduction to general layette, but this 
will nSt, I think, serve my purpose on my first landing in France. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

IxiMDON, Your most obedient servant, 

48, Bedford Sq., ftauniHUK Roy. 

Deeenulber nand, 1831. 


Letter to Hyde ViUiws, Esq., Secretary to Board of Commissioners far 

the Affairs of India. 

SXR, 

^ I have the honour to xecdve’your letta of the 27th instant and 
I b^ to offer my warm acknowledgments tp the Board for Iheir attention 
to nqr lyiplication of the 23rd of this mcmth. 

I b(g to be permitted to add that, as I intimated to the Board 
my intention of eventually apptying to the French t^Mmt 

in I^cmdon for a paaiport for France, I noar deem it proper to sdbniit 
to yon for the information of the Board a c«py of an intended omr 
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muiucatioii from me to the foieigii Minister for France, the result of 
which I shall await bdore I apply to the French 

Unless I have the houour to hear from you that such an address 
would be irregular and unconstitutional, I forward it to a friend 
in Paris to be presented in due form. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ramhohuk Roy. 

I/OMDON, 

December aoih, 1831. 

(Endorsed). 

28th Dec^ber, 1831. 

Rajah Rammohuu R^y. 

Transg., copy of an intended communication to the Foreign 
Minister ci France. 

Private note from Mir. ViUiers to Rammohun Roy, January, 
4 . 183*. 


To 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, Paris. 

Sir, 

You may be surjpiised at receiving a letter from a Foreigner, the 
Native of a country situated many th o usan d miles from France, and 
I assniedty would not now have tre^Mssed on your attention, were 
1 not induced by a sense of what 1 consider due to mysdf and b3^ the 
respect I fed towards a country standing in the foremost rank of free 
and dvQized nations. 

2nd. For twdve years past I have entertained a wish (as 
noticed, I in several Frendi and l^iglidi Periodicals) to visit 

a country so favoured by nature and so richly adorned by the cnltivatidn 
of arts and sdences, and above all blessed by the possession of a free 
constitution. After surmounting many difficulties interposed by 
tdigbus and xiational distinctions and other drcumstances, I am at 
last o^osite your coast, where, however, I am inforined that 1 nrast 
not place my foot on your territory unless I previously sdldt and 
obtain an espress pemussion for my entrance from the Ambassador 
or Itinister of FranOe’in England; 

3id. Such a regulation is quite tuknoun even among the 
Nations of Asia (thoujdi eztremdy hostile to eadi othtf ftoiti' nffi^otts 
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pvqudices and political diaaenaions), mth the exception of China, a 
country noted for ita extreme jealouay of foreigners and apprdiensions 
of the introduction of new customs and ideas. I am, th^ore^ quite 
at a loss to conceive how it should exist among a p^le so famed as 
the Frendh are for courtesy and liberality in all other matters. 

4th. It is now generally admitted that not rdigion only but 
unbiaased common sense as wdl as tihe accurate deductions of scientific 
researdi lead to the ccmdusion that all tnanlrind are one great family 
of whidi numerous nations and tribes existing are only various branches. 
Hence enlightened men in all countries must fed a wish to encourage 
and facilitate human intercourse in every mannw by removing as for 
as possible all impediments to it in order to promote the redprocal 
advantage and enjoyment of the whole human race. 

5th. It may perhaps be urged tiiat during the ^istence of war 
and hostile fedings between any two nations (arising probably from 
their not understanding their real interests), policy requires of them 
to adopt these precautions against each other. This, however, only 
applies to a state of warfare. If France, therdore, were at war witii 
surrounding nations or regarded their people ps dangerous, the 
motive for such an extraordinary precaution must have been 
concaved. 

6th. But as a general peace has existed in Europe for many 
years, and there is more particularly so harmonious an tmderstanding 
between the people of France and England and even between their 
present Governments, I am utterly at a loss to discover the cause of a 
r^^ulation which manifests, to say the least, a want of cordiality and 
confidence on the part of France. 

7th. Even during peace the following excuses mig^t perhaps 
be offered for the continuance of sudi restrictions, though in my humble 
(pinion they cannot stand a fair examination. 

First : If it be said that persons of bad character should not .be 
allowed to enter France; still it mig^t, I presume, be answered that 
the granting of pas^rts by the Frendi Ambassador here is not usually 
founded on certificates of character or investigation into the conduct 
of individuals. Therefore, it does not provide a remedy or that 
supposed evil. 

Secondly'; If it be intended to prevent felons escaping from 
justice : tids case seems well-provided for by the treaties, between 
different nations for the surrender of all criminals. 

Thirdly : If it be meant to obstruct the fligjht of debtors from 
their creditors ; in this xeqiect likewise it appears superfluous, as the 
bankrud; laws thmnsdves after a short in^risonment set the debtor 
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fiee even in his own oountty ; therefox^ voluntaijr from liis own 
coontiy would be, I conceive, a gieat^ pumshment. 

Pottrtihly : If it be intended to apply to political matters, it is 
in the first place not applicable to my case. But on general grounds 
I b^ to observe that it appears to me, the ends of constitutional 
Government might be better attained by submitting every matter of 
political difierence between two countries to a Congress composed of 
an eq^ual number from the Parliament of each ; the decision of the 
majority to be acquiesced in by both nations and the Ctiftirtnan to be 
chosen by each Nation alternately, for one year, and the place of 
meeting to be one year within the Umits of one country and nerct 
within those of the other ; such as at Dover and Calais for England 
and Prance. 

8th. By such a Congress all matters of differmioe, whether 
pditical or commercial, affecting the Natives ot any two civilized 
countries with constitutional Governments, might be settled amicably 
and justly to the satisfaction of both and prtffound peace and friendly 
fedings might be preserved between them from generation to generation. 

gth. I do not dwell on the inconvenience which the sy^rtem of 
passports imposes in urgent rhatters of business and in cases of domestic 
affliction. But I may be permitted to observe that the mere cir* 
cumstaiu^ of applying for passport seems a tadt admisrion that the 
character the applicant stands m need of such a certificate or testi- 
monial before he can be permitted to pass unquestioned. Therefore, 
any one may feel some ddicacy in exposing himsdf to the possibility 
of refusal whidi would lead to an inference unfavourable to his chaiactm 
as a peaceable citizen. 

Ify desire, however, to visit that country is so great that I shall 
conform -to such conditions as are imposed on me, if the Prench 
Government, after taking the subject into consideratum, judge it 
proper and expedient to .continue restrictions contrived for a different 
state of things, hut to which they may have become reconciled by long 
habit ; as 1 should be sorry to set up my opmion against that of the 
preseut enlightened Government of Prance. . 


I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most ob^ent servant, 
RAionnnnt Roy. 
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IMer to the Court of Directors. 

In answer to your Secretary’s letter of the 27th ultimo I 
leave to state that in consequence of the suspense of payment by the 
House of Messrs. Ric^rds Iijbddntosh & Co., my Agents in I^ondon, 
and the failure of Messrs. Mackintosh & Co., in Calcutta, who were 
my Agents as wdl in general precuniaty transactions as in receiving 
my rents and managing my landed property, I found mysdf ratiier 
embarrassed and on tiie 8th of May last took the liberty of addressing 
you for a loan of money to enable me to proceed to India to manage 
my affairs there in person. 

Being requested by you on the i6th of that month to state the 
sum I then needed and to name the security, I had the honour to state 
to you on the day following that two or lliree tiiousand pounds could 
answer the purpose and that I had the reason to hope that some of 
the Proprietors of East India Stock would stand security for the same. 
But from your Secretary’s letter of the 27th ultimo - 1 perceive that my 
reply was not sufficiently e^lidt in consequence of my having omitted 
to mention the sum predsdy and the name of the security I intended 
to offer. 

Since my last lettm; to your Secretary, dated the 24th of June, 
X learnt from India that the members of the House of Messrs. Mm^intosh 
& Co., were permitted to establidi a Mercantile House, designated 
Messrs. Calder & Co., tmd the state of my affairs there would not, 
consequently, receive in all probability, any serious injury from the 
want of Agency, thou^ I could not expect a speedy supply from that 
quarts. 

To rdieve mysdf from the present want, I, as a Native of India, 
naturally first look up to you in difficulty and fed less rductanoe in 
applying to you than to others. Should you think it prqpo: to afbrd 
me your asastance with a loan of £2,000, on my personal security, I 
aiiftll gratefully r^y the sum either within a year in this country or 
within three years in India from the day of the receipt of it. 

Eohdok, 

July 23, 1883. 




PETITION TO GOVERNMENT AGAINST REGULATION 
UI OF 1828 FOR THE RESUMPTION OF 
LARHERAJ LANDS* 


To THB Right Honoukabub Losd Wouam Cavendish Bentincx, 
Governor-Genesai. in Covnch,, &c., &c., &c. 

Hm hnmbte petitioa of the ondennentioiied inhebiteati of Bengal, Behar, and 

Oriaea, ahaweth: 

That, placed as your petitioners are, under the sole protection of 
British rule, they confidently feel justified when oppressed, in claiming 
justice and paternal care from that power, and approaching for redrew 
the footstool of your Lordship, the local r^resentative of their 
sovereign, and the immediate guardian of the safety and security of 
their lives and property. With this strong impression, your petition's 
most humbly appeal to your Lordship in Cdnndl against the operation 
of Regulation III of 1828, recently passed by Government, which 
appears to ydur petitioners unprecedented in severity and un- 
parallelled in oppression. 

That your petitioners, in the first instance, entreat j'our 
Lorddiip's permission to bring to your notice the preamble of 
Regulations XIX of 1793, containing the solemn assurances of justice 
couched in the foUowdng terms : The Governor-General in Council 
‘has further resolved that the claims of the public on their lands, 
(provided they, the holders of such lands, as are exempted from Gie 
payment of public revenue, register the grants as required in the 
Regulation) shall be*tried in the courts of judicature, that no such 
exempted lands may be subjected to the payment of revenue until the 
titles of the proprietor shall have been adjudged invalid by a final 
judicial decree.' Your petitioners trust, after a reference to the lan- 
guage above quoted, your Lorddiip will not consider their hopes of 
legal protection fmiuded upon shght groun ds, and their fears excited 

*lliis is tenriiitad from ihs Adstle Jonmsl VoL L New sacies, JsaaaiyT 
A«U ISSO. It is nrabsble that it is gtesnlly known to bsi tbs prodnetion of 
Bsnmiolinn Boy. BowSver, it bss bSsn instrted in the Appendis, so thsrs is no 
dfaest eoldanow eaospt ndiat lie. Adam sips in Ids lostoM on the Life and Laboios 

of Bsmssolnin Boy, 
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by the contrary plan laid down in the present Regulations, as mere 
creations of fancy. The whole of the tenour of the preamble, your 
pretitioners presume, clearly exhibits, that although Marquis Cornwallis, 
then the Governor-General of India, was as desirous as any of his suc- 
cessors to resume such lands as were alienated in opposition to the 
ancient and existing kws of the country, yet, from strict regard for. 
the principles of justice, and for the spirit and usages of the British 
law, his Lordship felt dissuaded from empowering a collector, an agent 
in behalf of government, to exercise judicial power over the parties 
whose rights were to be contested by that government. 

That your petitioners, in the second place, beg your Lordship’s 
attention to Regulation II of 1819, which, though it varies from 
Regulation XIX of 1793 in some essential points, yet guarantees to 
your petitioners that no part of their property can be rendered liable 
to attachment without the decision of a higher and more adequate 
authority than a collector of land revenue, or can. be subjected to 
forfeiture without a cliance of redress from the established judicial 
courts and the regular courts of uppeal. Your petitioners, however, 
de^ly regret to find themselves suddenly deprived of their long- 
cheri^ed confidence by the threatening promulgation of Regulation 
III of 1828, and being on the eve of min, they are driven to the neces- 
sity of appealing to. your Lordship in Council, and humbly, l^ut 
earnestly, solicit your Lordship’s condescending attention to the 
grounds of their complaint. 

That clause xst, section iv of the Regulation in question, totally 
overlooking the solemn pledge.contained in the preamble of Regulation 
XIX of 1793, has authorized a collector to institute inquiries in regud 
to lands free of assessment, without previouriy obtaining the sanction 
of the Board of Revenue for such inquiry, as required in section Z 5 > 
Rq^tion XIX, and in article first, section v. Regulation II of 18x9, 
and has tranMerred 'the force and effect’ of a judicial decree to any 
decision that the collector may pass upon su^ inquiry against the 
present holder of lands of the above description ; that the second and 
third articles of the same section not only invested a collector with 
unrestrained power to adjudge any land in possession of individuals 
to be the property of government, but give him further absoluto autho* 
iity 'to carry immediately into effect his decree by attaching and 
assessing the land,’ so adjudged, without being requited to refer £iis 
decision to a higher airihority forconfirmationi as directed in section xx, 
R^;ulation II of X8V9; Yonr Lprdehip will how perceive thst a cd* 
lector of land-revenue is, by virtue of his qfice. «mpowered.in the ffxst 
instance to search out lands'subject to the claims of goveittnent ; he 
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again is authorized to prefer an action before himself as a judge against 
the party who may be supposed to have been illicitly in possession of 
them ; and lastly, he is rendered competent not only to adjudge the 
land to be the property of government, but also to dispossess the 
present proprietor of the same land by a stroke of his pen in 'a Persian 
roobakaree' hdd by himself. In short, a collector is under 
one capacity commissioiked to act the part of plaintfS, while under 
another the same collector is vested with the power of discharging 
functions of an absolutely judicial nature, in passing a decree iii cases 
in which he in fact stands as plaintifE or informer, and to cany im> 
mediately into effect whatever decree he may pass, a system which 
your petitioners presume the most despotic government might feel 
rdnetant to ad(^t. 

That your petitioners further beg leave to bring to the notice of 
your I«ord^p the hardship and difficulty they naturally dread from 
the operation of the regulation at issue. In section xzii. Relation II 
of 18x9, Government bestowed upon your native subjects the privily 
of seeking redress against the decision of the highest revenue autho- 
rities (the boards of revenue) from the nearest zillah or city court, in 
eases in which the amount of demand did not exceed 500 rupees ; that 
the most indigent individuals, or men engaged in husbandry or humble 
professions, might easily have access to that court without ex- 
periencing much inconvenience or incurring heavy expenses ; besides* 
they were permitted in section xxvi. Regulation II of 18x9, to appeal 
to a higher judichd authority for the vindication of their rij^ts, on the 
supposition that the decision passed by a zillah or city judge was un- 
just or erroneous. But your petitioners, with the deepest regret, feel 
compdled to entreat, your I/ordriiip will refer to clause fifth, section iv 
of the present Regulation, virtually denying your native subjects all 
means of sdf-defence. Though the above clause justifies in theory 
an appeal to a special commissioner against the decision of a collector* 
yet it has rendered sudi an appeal in almost two cases out of three 
almost absolutely impracticable, since numerous individuals possessing 
small pieoM of land of the above description are so occupied in the 
pursuit of their livdihood, as to make it practically impossible for 
them to leave their respe^ve families and ocqipations, to proceed 
to a distant station for the purpose of conducting an appeal More a 
^edal commissioner. Moreover, the collectors in general, from their 
want of experience of judicial duties are not, and cannot, your peti- 
tioners presume, be regarded as suffidentiy competent to institute 
judicial investigation ; their deeidons, consequently, could not bei^ 
that weight and respect which are attsdied by a decree passed an 
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expiuie&oed judicial officer of govemment; under these drcnmstances, 
any investii^tion that may be held by a special commissioner, nhen 
appealed to him against the decision of a collector, wonld, in point of 
fact, be the first as well as last jndidal trial. 

ITjor petitioners farther b^ yonr Lordship's liberal consideration 
the long period that has dapsed mnce the officers of govemment 
nrere commanded to inquire into the validity of the tenures of lakrauj 
Imds. Severe as the provisions of the present regulations are, end 
widely us they depart from the spirit of that of Lord Cornwallis, it 
would have bi^ happy for the people, had even such modes of in- 
vestigation as .are there laid down been acted upon with promptitude. 
Not only, however, has the cautious and just regard for the safety of 
private property evinced by that just and wise statesman been set 
a ile, bat that, too, under circumstances in many instances far more 
nafavourable for the security of your native subjects than if their 
lights had been tried at 1 m time. 

Suimuds, and other records, which might then have been 
produced so as to place your petitionet's titles, beyond dispute, have, 
from the many accidents to which papers are liable, been lost or 
d»troyed. In cases of disputed and divided succession, and of dis- 
possession by judicial or revenue sales, your Lordsbiu will readily 
understand how often the possesmons of the titles must have been 
withhdd from the actual owner of land, however rightful his succession 
to the property. Fire inundation, and the ravages of destractive in* 
ssets or vermin, have, in the course of thirty-five >ears, necessarily 
caused many important documents to perish, and it is after the lapse 
of such a period, that they are now called to make good, before a new 
species of tribuual, Jghts which have so long remained undisturbed. 

Your petitioners confideutly affirm, that on reference to the 
r venue aud judicial records of the cillahs and cities, it will be found 
that there are innumerable instances in whidi lan^ free of assesuv 
ment have been, since 1793, transfened to difierent hands by sale at 
the public auctions,s uperintended either by revenue or by judicial 
officers, for the recovery of arrears of revenue due to govemment, or 
for the satisfaction of judicial decrees. These have been purdiased. 
by individuals of course on . the public faith, and hitherto possessed 
by them without molestation. Now your Lordtiiip in Council; may 
be pleased to judge whether it would be in any way consistent vvith 
justioe, tiiat suchd lands should again beresumed from these purdiasers, 
on the grounds of their titles being invalid, and assumed by govanir^ 
meat, whose public officers once previoasly obtainsd^ their value, ini 
satisfimtioa of the demand Government upon their prior possessors. 
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That yotti petitioners, without fear of contradiction, can plead 
their past and present conduct as a proof of their unshaken and con- 
tinued loyalty and attachment to the British rule in India. They 
have carefully entertained the hope of daily amelioration in their 
condition, from the augmenting and establi^ed power and possessions 
acquired by the wisdom of their rulers ; but they feel painfully dis- 
appointed in that expectation when on comparing with each other, the 
language used and the spirit manifested on the one and the same sub- 
ject, in Regulations XIX of 1793, II of 1819, and III of 1828. Your 
petitioners perceive, with inexpressible grief, a gradual indifiereiice 
exhibited toward their rights and interests. As loyal subjects, however, 
they are in duty bound to lay candidly before your I<ordship their 
grievances, and sincerely pray that your Lordship in Council, for the 
honour of the British name, and from a sense of justice, may be pleased 
to rescind the Regulation complained of, and thereb> save thousands 
of families of your dutiful subjects from utter ruin. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 
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After a oentniy of Rammohim studies, we find people differing from 
him sometiines violently in his social reform programme but recognizing 
him as a veritable pioneer in the study of comparative religion. Almost 
a century before the publication of MazmuUer's essays on the subject, 
we find Rammohun prqMuing himsdf, consdoudy or unconsdoudy, we 
cannot say, for the study of Hinduism, Talftmiam and Christianity. His early 
writings are all lost but ^ earliest so far traced —the Tufat ul Muahiddin — 
in its conduding paragraph refds already to his Arabic dissertation 
Monaxarat id Adian or Dtscussion of variom Rdigions which, alas, could 
not yet be traced. But the main trend of his thoughts towards the be- 
gnming of the nineteenth century could be followed through his masterly 
exposition in the Th/oI written in Persian and prefaced with an Arabic 
introduction. >Vhat Rammbhnn will write and do between 1816 and 1820 
through his Bengali trandation of the Vedant and his earliest essays on 
Christianity have been forediadowed in his Tufat (1804), a sev^y logical 
and yet inwardly spiritual presentation of the probleths of the unity of 
the Godhead and its organic rdation with the basic sdidarity of mankind. 
In that sge of controverdes when the east and the west dashed on so 
many fundamental points, Rammohun by his thought and action, left os 
a record of tolerance and philarrtiuopy rardy paralleled among his con- 
teniporaries. ^ tderance was bom of ptrffound charity and this could 
be nowhere better ilhisttated than with his controversies with the contem- 
porary Christian European writers. We should not forget however that 
he had many genuine admirers among his western contmnporaries in India, 
in Europe and even in America. Sudi friends stood by him till the last 
days of his life. Dighy, David Hare of England and Rev. Ware and others 
of U.S.A. helped in tte propagation of his universal rdigion in three 
continents. 

But the organized Christian missions and their protagonists in India 
found Rammohun to be their most fmmidable opponent not because he was 
probably the most learned Indian of his generation but because Ram- 
mbhun dudlenged the very foundations of Anglican proselytizing organi- 
zation whidi developed as the result oi a subtle cdlaboration of the 
Smachar Darpan and the John BM in a strange sort of holy alliance. 
Yet Rammcdinn was tcderanoe and courtesy incarnate as attested by every 
paragraph of his Christian polemical v^Hfegs. 

And who can forget that he st&ted his career in that line Ity collar 
boniting with tile Baptist Misriooaifcs in translating tiheBiMe into Bengali? 



Why he was obliged to break off may easily be guessed. WiUiihat sigoi* 
ficant question is linked up the geneas of his Prec^h of /esus "ascribed 
to the four evangriists” (translated into Sanskrit and Bengali not so far 
traced). 

Rammohun startled his contempoiaties by his voluminous writings 
on Christian theology and by showing his capacity to handle effectivdy 
not only the Bnglirii Bible but the I^atin Vulgaie or the New Testament 
as translated by St. Jetone (331—420 A.D.) who left Rome and completed 
the lUitin tran^tion of the New Testament in Bethldiem, the native, 
village of Jesus. Trinitarian Christianity was politely reminded by 
Rammohun of the vast Unitarian Hebrew scripture, the Old Testament, 
which was tranriated from Hebrew into Greek and emerged as the 
Se^tu^nt in the Court of Ptolemy Philadriphus to whom our Emperor 
Asoka sent his missionaries near about 260 B.C. Why and how did Ram- 
mdiun drifted away from the English and I«atin Bibles to tackle the Greek 
and the Hebrew Bibles as well is a problem oi cajutal importance whidi 
some future holder of a Rammohun duur comparative Rdigion 
should solve. 

We can only register our humble admiration of that extra-mdinary 
breadth of vision and erudition which made possQ)le tiie publication of 
such outstanding merit on compaxative rdip<m in the eariy years of the 
nineteenth century. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A conviction in the mind of its total ignorance of the natuit and 
of the specific attributes of the Godhead, and a sense of doubt respecting 
the teal essence of the soul, give rise to feelings of great dissatisfaction 
with our limited powers, as well as with aU human acquirements which fail 
to inform us on these interestii^ points. On the other hand, a notion of 
the existence of a supreme superintending power, the Author and Preserver 
of this harmonious system, who has organized and who regulates sudi 
an infinity oi cdestial and terrestrial objects, and a due estimation of 
that law which teaches that man should do unto others as he would wish 
to be done by, reconcile us to human nature, and tend to render our exis- 
tence agreeable to oursdves and profitable to the rest of mankind. The 
former of these sources of satisfaction, viz., abdief in God, prevails generally; 
being derived dther from tradition and instruction, or from an attentive 
survey of the wonderful skill and contrivance displayed in the works of 
nature, ^le latter, although it is partially tau^t dso in every system 
of rdi^on with which I am acquainted, is principally inculcated by 
Christianity. This essential characteristic the Christian religion I 
was for a long time unable to distingoirii as sudi, amidst the various doc- 
trines I found insisted upon in the writings of Christian authors, and in the 
conveisation of those teachers of Christianity with whom I have had the 
honoor of holding communication. Amongst these opinions, the most 
prevalent seems to be, that no one is justly entitled to the appellation 
of Qiristian adio does not believe in the divinity of Christ and of ^ Holy 
Ghost, as wen as in the divine nature of God, the Father of all created beings. 
Many allow a much greater latitude to the term Giristian, and considor 
it as comptdiending all who acknowledge the Bible to contain the revealed 
win of God, however they may differ from others in their inter- 
pretations of particular passages of Scripture ; whilst some require from 
him who claims the title of Christian, only an adherence to the doctrines 
of Christ, as taught by himsdf, without insisting on implicit confidence 
in those of the Apostil, as bring, except when speaking from inspiration, 
like other men, liable to mistake and error. That they were so, is obvious 
from the several instances of differences of opinion amongst tie Apostles 
recorded in the Acts and Epistles.* 

Voluminous works, written by learned men of particular sects for 
the purpose of estaUiriiing the truth, consistency, rationality, and priority 

*Vide Aots, <di. xi. S, S, oh. xv. S, 7; IOorialibiani,(duL'U; Gla(iant,oh. U. 11, 12, IS. 
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of their own peculiar doctrines, contain such variety of arguments, that 
I cannot hope to be able to adduce here any new reasonings of sufficient 
novelty and force to attract the notice of my readers. Besides, in matters 
of religion particularly men in general, through prejudice and partiality 
to. the opinions which they once form, pay little or no attention to opposite 
sentiments (however reasonable they may be) and often turn a deaf ear 
to what is most consistent with the laws of nature, and conformable to the 
ffictates of human reason and divine revelation. At the same time, to 
those who are not biased by prejudice, and who are, by the grace of Cod, 
open to conviction, a simple enumeration and statement of the respective 
tenets of. different sects may be a sufficient guide to direct their inquiries 
in ascertaining which of them is most consistent with the sacred traditions, 
and most acceptable to common sense. For these reasons, I decline enter- 
ing into any discussion on those points, and confine my attention at present 
to the task of laying before my fellow-creatures the words of Christ, with a 
translation from the English into Sanscrit, and the language of Bengal. 
I feel persuaded that by separating from the other matters containeil in 
the New Testament, the moral precepts found in that book, these will 
be more likely to produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts and 
minds of men of different persuasions and degrees of understanding. For, 
historical and some other passages are liable to the doubts and dispute 
of free-thinkers and anti-christians, especially miraculous relations, which 
are much less -.wonderful than the fabricated tales handed down to the 
native of Asia,* and consequently would be apt, at best, to carry little 
weight with them. On the contrary, moral doctrines, tending evidently 
to the maintemince of the peace, and harmony , of mankind at krge, 
are beyond the reach of metaphysicsd perversion, and intelligibie alike 
to the learned and to &e unlearned. Ihis simple code of rdigion and 
morality is so admirably calculated to elevate men's ideas to high and 
liberal notions of God, who has equally subjected all living creatures, without 
distinction of caste, rank or wealth, to diange, disappomtment, pain and 
death, and has equally admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful mer- 
cies which he has lavi^ed over nature, and is al^ so well fitted to regulate 
the conduct of the human race in the discharge of their varibus duties to 
themselves, and to society, that I cannot, but hope the best effects from 
its promulgation in the present form. 


*Aga8ti U famed for having swallowed the ocean, when it had given him offence 
end having restored it by urinary evacuation : at his command, also, the Vindhya 
range of mountains prostrated itself and so remains. {WiUm’a Dictionary.) 
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*And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain : and 
when he was set, his disdples came unto him : and he opened his mouth, 
and taught them, saying. Blessed are the poor in spirit : for. theirs is the 
Idngdom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall 
be comforted. Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness : for they 
shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see Gpd. . Blessed are the 
peacemakers : for they shall be called the children of God. Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness' sake : for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil gainst you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, 
and be exceedingly glad : for great is your'tewaxd in heaven : for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were before you. 

Ye are the salt of the earth : but if the salt have lost his savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted ? It is thenceforth good for nothing but to 
be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men. ’ Ye are the light of the 
world. A dty that is set on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a 
caudle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house. l<et your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and ^orify your Fathn which is in 
heaven. 

Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prc^hets : I 
am not come to destroy, but tq fulfil. For verily I say unto you. Till heaven 
and earth pass, one. jot or ona tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till 
all be fulhlled. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these, least 
commandments, and shall teach men so,.he dull be called the least in the 
kin0lom. of heaven : but whosoever shall do and teadi thm, the same 
diall be called great m the kingdom of heavmi. For I say unto you, ^^t 
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except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou §halt 
not kill ; and whosoever shall kill be in danger of the judgment : but 
I say unto you. That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council : but whosoever shall say. Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, go thy way : first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift. Agree with thine adversary 
qtiiddy whilst thou art in the way with him ; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
but thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery : But 1 say unto you. That whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart. 
And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee : for 
it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off, and cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into 
helL It hath been said. Whosoever sl^ put away his wife, let him give 
her a writing of divorcement : But I say unto you That whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery : and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, committeth 
adultery. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy : But I say unto you, lyove your enemies bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you ; that ye may be the duldien 
of your father which is in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For 
if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye ? do not even the 
publicans the same ? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye mote 
than oOurs ? do not even the publicans so ? Be ye therefore perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 

*Take heed that ye do not your ahns before men, to be seen of 
them : otherwise ye have no reward of your Father, which is in heaven. 
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Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the i^agogues and in the streets, that they 
may have {^oiy of men. Verily I say onto you, They have their reward. 
But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth : that thine alms may be in secret : and thy Father, which seeth 
in secret, himsdf shall reward thee openly. 

And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are : 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues and in the comers of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. . Verily I say unto you. They have 
thdr reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and, 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret ; and 
thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. But when ye 
pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do : for they think, that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them : 
for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. 
After this manner therefore pray ye : Our Father, which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name : Thy kingdom come : Thy .will be done in earth, 
as ^ fs in heaven : give us this day our daily bread : and forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors : and lead us not •into temptation, but 
deliver os from evil : for Ihine is the kingdom, and the power, and the {^oty, 
ioe ever. Amen. For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you : but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses. 

Mrueover, when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad coun- 
tenance : for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men 
to fast. Verily I say unto you, Th^ have their reward. But thou, when 
thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wadi thy f^ce ; that thou appear 
not onto men to fast, but onto thy Father who is in secret; and thy Father, 
who seeth in secret, shall reward Ihee openly. 

Lay not up for yoorsdtves treasures upon earth where moth and 
mst doth OQimpt, and where thieves break through and steal ; but lay 
up for yo u rse lv es treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, aod where thieves do not break throo{^ nor 
steal : for rAtett your treasure is, there win your heart be also. The lig^t 
of the body is the eye : if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body 
ahoil be fntt of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body diaU be fnU 
of darkness. If therefore the li{^ that is in thM be darkness, how great 
is that darkness I 

No twati can serve two masters : fw either he win hate the one, 
and love the other ; or dse he win hold to the one, and despise the other. 
Ye carmot serve God and Mammon. Therefore I say unto you, Take no 
for your life, what ye diatt «st> (A what ye diaU drink ; nor yet 
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for your body, wbat ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment ? Behold the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into bams ; yet yonr heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they ? Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? And why take ye thou^t for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, ndther do they 
spin : and yet I say unto you. That even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much 
more clotite you, O ye of little faith ? Therefore take no thoi^t, saying 
What shall we eat ? or. What shall we drink ? or, Where withal shah we be 
dothed ? (For after all these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the morrow 
shall take thought for the Jhings of itself. Suffident unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 

*Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged : and with what measure yt mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. And why beholdest thou ^ mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? 
Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of 
thine eye ; and, behold, a 1x^ is in thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite, first 
cast out die beam out of thine own eye ; and then shalt thou see dearly 
to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eyt. Give not that ^duch is holy 
onto the dogs, ndther cast ye your pearls before swine, lest th^ trample 
them under their feet and tom again and rend you. Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye diall find ; knock, and it diall be ripened unto you: 
for every one t^t adceth recdveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and 
to him that knocketh it sh^ be opened. Or what man is there of yon, 
whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? Or if he ask a fish, 
will he give him a serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more dull your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him ? Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them : fot this is the 
law and the prophets. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate : for wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat : because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, wludi ieadeCh 
unto life, and few jEhere be that find it. Beware of false prophets, idneh 
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come to you in sheq)’s dothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye 
shall know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles ? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them. Not every one that saith unto me, Eord, 1/ord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven. Many will say to me in' that day, Eord, Dord, have we not pro- 
phesied in thy name ? and in thy name have cast out devils ? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess unto them, 
I never knew you : depart from me ye that work iniquity. 

Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will hkeh him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock : 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house ; and it fell nOt : for it was founded upon a rock. And 
every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
be likened onto a foolish man, which built hb house upon the sand : and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the minds blew, and beat 
upon that house ; and it fell : and great was the fall of it. And it came 
to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people were astonished 
at his doctrine : for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

*And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat io the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat down with him and his disciples. And 
when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disciples. Why eateth your 
Master vdth publicans and sinners ? But when Jesus heard th^, he said unto 
them. They that be whole need not a physician, but they thataresick. But 
go ye and learn what fAof meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice : 
for I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Then 
came to hiUi the disciples of John, saying. Why do we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, but thy disciples fast hot ? And Jesus said Unto them. Can- the 
children of the bride-chamber mourn, as long as the brid^;room is with 
them ? bttit the days will' come, when the bridegroom shall be taken,from 
them, ahdi then shall, they fast. No nian putteih a jpiece of new cloth unto 
an old garment,' for that Urhiirii is put'ih to M it up taketh frmn the garment, 
and the rent is made worse. Neij^er do' men put new wiue into old bottles : 
dSe the bottles break, find the wine' rhnneth out, and the bottles petidi : 
but they put new wine into hew bbtties, and both- are preserved.' 

1 B^ld, ^ send ybn focth' as sheep the thidst of wolves : be ye 
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therefore wire as serpents, and harmless as doves. But beware of men ; 
for they will ddiver you up to the councils, and they will scourge you in 
their synagogues; and ye shall be brought before governors and kings 
for my sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles. But when 
they ddiver yon up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak : for 
it shall be given you in that same hour what ye sh^ speak. For it is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you. And 
the brother diall ddiver up the brother to death, and the father the 
child : and the diildren shall rise up against their parents, and cause them 
to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all mm for my name's sake : 
but he that endnreth to the end shall be saved. But when they persecute 
you in this dty, flee ye into another : for verily I say unto you. Ye shall 
not have gone over the cities of Israd, till the Son of man be come. The 
disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above his lord. It is 
enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and the servant as his lord. 
If they have called the master of the house Bedzebub, how much more 
shall they call them of his household ? Fear them not therefore : for there is 
nothing covered, that diall not be revealed ; and hid, that shall not be 
known. What I tdl you in darkness, that speak ye in lig^t : and what ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the honse-t(^. And fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Are not two qmrrows 
sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father. But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye 
not therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows. Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall confess me before men, him will 1 confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before niten, hW will I 
also deny before my Father which is in heaven. Think not t^t l am come 
to send peace on earth : I came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a man's foes shall be they ol his own household. He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me : and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his 
cross, and foUoweth after me, is not worthy of me. He that findeth his life 
shall lose it: and he that loseth his life for my sake idiall find it. He that 
receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me, recdveth him that 
sentme. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive 
a pr(^het’s reward * and he that recdveth a ri^teons man in the name of 
a righteous man, shall reodve a righteous man's reward. And whosoever 
diall give to drink onto one of these little ones a cup of cold wafer only in the 
name of a diadple, verily I say unto you, he diaU in no wise lose his reward. 
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*At that tune Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, 
I/>rd of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these tTiinga from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. Even, so father : 
for so it seemed good in thy sight All things are delivered unto me of .my 
Father : and no man knoweth tiie Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is lif^t. 

fAt that time Jesus went on the sabbath day through the com ; 
and his disciples were an hungered, and began to pluck the ears of com, 
and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto him, Behold, 
thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sabbath day. But 
he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did, when he was an 
hungered, and they that were with him ; how he entered into the house 
of God, and did eat the shew-bread, which was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them whidi were with him, but only for the.priests ? Or have ye 
not read in the law, how that on the sabbath days, the.prie6ts in the temple 
profane the sabbath, and are blameless ? But I say unto you. That in this 
place is one greater than ^be temple. But if ye had known what this mean- 
eth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned 
the guiltless. For the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath day. 

And when he was departed thence, he went into their synagogue : 
and. Behold, there was a man which had Air hand withered. And they asked 
him, say^. Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days ? that they might 
accuse him. And he said unto them. What man shsdl there be among you, 
that shtdl have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will 
he not lay hold on it, and lift if out? Howmndhthenis a man better than a 
sheep ? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days. Then saith 
he to the man, stretch forth thine hand. And he stretdied if forth ; and 
it was restored whole, like as the other. 

(He that is not with me is against me ; and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth'abroad. Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of 
sin and blasphemy against the Hoiy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 
And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son (d man, it shall be forgiven 
him : but whosoever speaketh against the Hcfy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come. Either 
malm the tree good, and his fruit good ; or dse make the tree corrupt, and 
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his fruit corrupt : for the tree is known by his fruit. O ' generation of 
vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good t^gs? for out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man, out of good the treasure of the 
heart, bringeth forth good things ; and an evil man, out of the evil trea- 
sure bringeth forth evil things : But I say unto you. That every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. 
For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned. 

While he yet talked to the people, bdiold his mother and his brethren 
stood without, desiring to speak with him. Then one said unto him. 
Behold, thy mother and brethren stand without, desirii^ to speak with 
thee. But he answered and -said unto him that told him. Who is my 
mother ? and who are my brethren ? And he stretched forth his hand toward 
his disciples, and said. Behold' my mother and my brethren I For whoso- 
ever shall do the will of my Father Which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother. 

*The same day weitt'- Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea- 
side. And gre&t multitudes weie gathered together unto him, so that he 
went into a ship, and sat ; and the whole multitude stood on the shore. 
And he spake many things unto them in parables, saying. Behold, a sower 
wfflt forth to sow ; and when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side, 
and the fowls came and devoured them up : some fell upon stony places, 
where they had not much earth : and foiihwith they sprung up, because 
they had no deepness of earth ; and when the sun was up, they were scor- 
ched ; and because they had no root, they withered away : and some fell 
among thorns ; and the thorns sprung up, and choked them : but other 
fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, soine'thirtyfold. Who hath e^ to hear, let him hear. And the 
disciples cam^, and said unto him. Why speakest thou unto them in para- 
bles ; He answered and said unto them; Because it is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given; 
For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall hUve mote abun- 
dsmce : but whosoever hath not, from him ^aU be taken away even that he 
hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables : becaufe they seeing, see 
not; and hearing tiiey hear hot, neither do they understand.’ And in them 
is fulfilled the proph^ of l^saias, whidi saith. By hearing ye shafi hear, 
and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive : 
for this people’s heart is wax^ gtbm, and their eais"ate dull of hearings 
and thdr eyes the;^ have dosWl ; lest at any time they should seb with 
^teir eyes, and-hear with ears, and should understand with their hearty 
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and should be converted, and I should heal them. But bles^ ars your 
ores for they see : and your ears, for ^ey hear. Bor verily I say unto you. 
That. many, prt^hets and righteous men have desired to see those things 
which ye see, mrd have not seen them ; and to hear those things which ye 
hear, and have not heard them. Hear ye therefore the paraUe of the sower. 
Whoi any one heareth the word of the kingdom, apd understandeth it 
not, then cometh the wicked and catcheth away that which was sown 

,in his heart. Tl^ i$ he which received seed by the wayside. But he that 
received the seed into stony places, the same is he that heareth the word, 
and anon with joy receiveth it ; yet hath he not root in hims^, but dureth 
for a while ; for when tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the 
word, by and by he is (tended. He also that received seed .among the 
thorns is he that heareth the word ; and the. care of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. But 
he that received seed into the ground is he that heareth the. word, and 
understandeth; it ; which also beareth fruit, and bringeth fortii, some an 
hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. Another parable put he forth unto 
them, saying. The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed 
good seed in his field : but while men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
tares amot^; the wheat, and went his way. But when, the blade was sprung 
up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the Inres also. So the servants 
of the householder came and said unto him, didst not thou sow good 
seed in thy field.? from whence then hath it tares? He said unto them. 
An enemy hath done this. The servants said unto him,. Wilt thou then 
that we go and gather them up ? -But he said. Nay ; lest while ye gather 
up the teres, ye root up also the wheat with them. Let both grow together 
until the harvest :. andin the time of harvest I will say to. the reapers. 
Gather ye tc^ether first the teres, and bind them, in bundles to bum them : 
but gatoer the wheat into my teun. Another parable put he forth unto 
them, sayii^. The. kingdom of heaven is like to a. grain of mustardrseed, 
whidi a man took, and sowed in his field : which indeed- is the l^ast of all 
seeds ; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among, herbs, and becometh 
a so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the brandies thereof. 
Ahotho: parable spake he unto them : The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
kaveo, wl^ a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened.. All these things spake Jesus onto the multitude in 
parsLles ; and without. a parable q>ake he not unto them : tiiat it 
be fulfilled which was spoken tly the prophet;, saying, 1 willppen my mouth 
in parables ; I willrntter things which have h^ k^ secret from the 
foimdation of the world. Thenjesns sent the moltitiide away, and went 
into the house : and his disdples came onto him, saying, Dedare unto us the 
parable of the tares of the He answered and said onto thmn, He that 
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soweth the good seed is the Son of man ; the fidd is the world ; the good 
seed are the children of the kingdom ; but tim tares are the children of the 
wicked 0 M«: the enemy that sowed them is the devil; the harvest is the mid of 
the world; and the reapers are the angels. As therefore the tares are gathered 
and burned in the fire ; so shall it be in theend of this world. The Son of 
man shall send forth his angds, and they diall gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend, and them which do iniqiiity ; and shall cast them 
onto a furnace of fire : there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth, llien 
shadi the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kiagdom their Father. 
Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

•Then came to Jesus scribes and Hiarisees, whidi were of Jerusalem, 
saying. Why do thy disdples transgress the tradition of the ddees ? for they 
wash not their hamds when they eat bread. Bat he answered and said 
unto them. Why do ye also transgress the commandment of God by your 
tradition ? For God oomtnanded, saying. Honour thy Father and mother : 
and. He that curseth father or mother let him die the death. But ye say. 
Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother. It is a hy whatsoever 
thou mightest be profiled by me ; and honour not his father or Us mother, 
he shall be free. Thus ye have made the commandment of God of none 
effect by your tradition. Ye Iqrpocrites ! wdl did Esaias pn^he^ of you, 
sayii^ This people dra wetfa ni^ onto me with thdr mouth, and honoureth 
me with fheir lips ; hut their heart is far from me. But in vain do th^ 
worsUp me, teaching /or doctrines the oonunandmeiits of men. And he 
called the multitude, and said onto them. Hear, and understand : not 
that which goeth into the mouth defilefh a man ; but that wUdi oometh 
out of the mouth, this defileth a man. Then came his disdples, atid said 
unto him, Knowest thou that the Ph a risees were offended after thqr 
heatd this saying ? But he answered and said. Every jdant whidi my hea* 
venly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up. Let them alone : they 
be blind leaders of the blind : and if the tdmd lead the blind, both shall UU 
into the ditdi. Then answered- Peter and said unto him. Declare unto us 
this parable. And Jesus said. Are ye also yet without understanding? 
Do not ye yet understand, that whatsoever enterelh in at the month, goeth 
into the b^y, and is cast out into the draught ? But those things which 
proceed out of the mouth come forth from theheart; and they defile the man. 
For out of the heart proceed evil thou^ts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blaqihemies : these are the things which defile a man ; 
but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not a man. 

t And when his disciples were come to the other side, they had 
forgotten to take bread. 'Hien Jesus said unto them, Taira heed and 
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bewaie of the leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying. It is because wt have taken no bread. 
Which when Jesus perceived, he said unto them, O ye of littie faith, why 
reason ye amot^ yoursdves, because ye have brought no bread? How 
is it that ye do not understand that I spake it not to you concerning bread, 
that ye should beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees? 
Then understood they how that he bade them not beware of the leaven of 
bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees, and of the Sadducees. 

When Jesus came into the coasts of Caesarea Philippi, he adced his 
disciples, saying. Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am ? And 
they said. Some say that thou art John the Baptist ; some, ; and 
othm, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. Hie saith unto them. But whom 
say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter answered and said. Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him. Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona ; or flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father whidi is in heaven. And I say also 
onto thee. That thou art Peter, and upon this rode I win build my church; 
and the gates of heU shaU not prevail against it. And I wiU g^ve tmto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shaU be bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shaU be loosed in heaven. Then charged he his disdples, that they dioold 
tdl no man that he was Jesus the Christ. From that time foi:& began 
Jesus to shew unto his disdples, how that he most go unto Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things of the dders and chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed, and be raised again the third day. Thmi Peter took him, and began 
to rebuke him, saying. Be it far from thee, Lord : this shall not be onto 
thee. But he turned, and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan : 
thou art an offence unto me, for thou savourest hot the things that be 
of God, but those that be of men. Then said Jesus unto his disdples. 
If any man will come after me, let him deny himsdf , and take up his cross, 
and follow me : for whosoever will save his life shall lose it : and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, shall find it. For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what diall 
a man give in ezdumge for his soul ? For the Son of man shall come in the 
g^ory of his Father with his angels ; and then he shall reward every mao 
according to his works. Verily I say unto you. There be some standing 
here, which diall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom. 

*At the -same time came the disdples unto Jesus toying. Who is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called a little diild 
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unto him. and set him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you/ 
Except ye be converted, and become\as Uttle childroi ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble" himself 
as this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven. And 
whoso shall receive one- such little child in my name, receiveth me. But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones whidi believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and. ffuU he were 
drowned in -the depth of the sea. 

Woe unto the world because of offences 1 for it must needs be that 
offences come ; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh ! Where- 
fore, if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast tim from 
thee : it is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than having 
two hands or two feet to be cast into, everlasting, fire. And if thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee : it is better for thee to enter 
into life with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into hdl-fire. 
Take heed that ye despise^ not one of these little ones ; for I say unto you. 
That in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father which 
is in heaven. For the Son of man is come to save that which was lost. 
How think ye ? If a man have an hundred ^eep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine and goeth into the moun- 
tains, and seeketh that which is gone astray ? . And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say untp you, he rejoiceth more of t^t sheep, than of the. ninety and 
nine which went not astray. Even so, it .is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven, that one of these little ones .shotdd perish. Moreover 
if. thy brother shall trespato against thae, go and. tell him his fault between 
thee and. him alone : if he shall hear thee thou hast gained thy brother. 
But if he will not hear thee, thm take with thee one or tw;o more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be establiriied. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tdl it unto the church : . but if he ne^ect 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. 
Verily I say unto you. Whatsoever, ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 
Again 1 say unto you, Hmt if two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it sball be done for then^ of my Father which 
is in heaven. For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am 1 in the midst of .them. 

Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him ? till seven times ? Jesus saith unto 
him« I Say not onto thee. Until seven times ; but Until seventy times seven. 
Theiefme is the. kingdom of heaven likened uxito a certain king, whUdi 
would take account of his servants. And when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brou^^t unto him which , owed him. ten thousand talents, But 
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forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, and his 
wife, and children,- and all tlmt he had, and payment to be made. The 
servant therefore fell down, and worshipped him, saying, Lord have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all. Then the lord of that servant was moved 
with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt. But the same 
servant went out, and found one of his fellow-servants which owed him an 
hundred pence ; and he laid hands on him, and took him by the throat, 
saying. Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow-servant fell down at his 
feet, and besought him, saying. Have patience with me, and I will pay 
thee all. And he would not ; but went and cast him into prison, till he 
should pay the debt. So when his fdlow-servants saw what was done, 
they were very sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that was done. 
Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto him, O thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me : shouldst 
not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had 
pity on thee ? And his lord was wroth, and delivered hitn to the tormen- 
tors, till he should pay all that was due unto him. So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every 
one his brother their trespasses. 

*The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting &m, and saying 
unto him. Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause? 
And he answered and said unto them. Have ye not read, that He whidi 
made them at the beginning, made them male and female ; and said. For 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; 
and they twain, shall be one flesh ? Wherefore they are no more twain, but 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. They say unto him. Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away ? Hesaith unto them, Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your 
wives : but from the beginning it was not so. And I say unto you. Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, except it he for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery : and whoso marrieth her which is put away 
doth commit adultery. His disciples say unto him. If the case of the 
man be so with his wife, it is not good to marry. But he said unto them. 
All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. For there 
are some eunuchs which were so bom from their mother’s womb ; and there 
are some eunudis which were made eunuchs of men ; and there be eunuchs 
whidi have mode themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
He that is able-to receive it, let him recdve it. 

Then were there brought unto him little diildien, that he diould put 
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his hands on them, and ptay : and the disciples lebuked them, but Jesus 
said, Suffer little children and forbid them not, to come onto me : for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. And he laid his hands on them and departed 
thence. And, behold, one came and said unto him. Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life ? And he said unto him. 
Why callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, -that is, God : but 
if thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. He saith unto him. 
Which? Jesus said. Thou shalt do no murder. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness. Honour 
thy father and tl^ mother : and. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
The young m^ saith unto him. All these things have I kept from my youth 
up ; what lack I yet ? Jesus said unto him. If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sdl that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven ; and come and follow me. But when the young man heard that 
saying, he went away sorrowful : for he had great possessions’. Then 
said Jesus unto his disciples. Verily I say unto you, Hut a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say onto you. It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. When his disciples heard iti they were exceed* 
ii^ly anuzed, saying. Who then can be saved ? But Jesus beheld them, 
and said unto them. With men this is impossible ; but with God all things 
are possible. Ihen answered Peter and said imto him. Behold, we have 
forsaken all, and followed thee ; what shall we have therefore ? And Jesus 
said unto them. Verily I say unto you. That ye which have followed me, 
in the regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, 
ye also shah sit upon twdve thrones, judging the twdve tribes of Israd. 
And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or fathm:, 
or mother, or wife or children, or lands for my name’s sake, shall receive 
an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life. But many that are first 
diallbelast; and the last sAoS 6s first. 

*Por the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, 
whidi went out early in the morning to hire labourers into his vineyard. 
And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny a day, he sent 
into his vineyard. And he went out about the third hour, and saw 
others standing idle in the market place, Und said ubto them. Go ye also 
into the vineyard, and whatsoever is rif^t, I will give you. And th^ went 
their way. Again he went out about the azth and ninth hour, and did 
likervise. And about the deventh hour he went out, and found others 
atetiHing idle, and saith unto them. Why stand ye here all the day idle? 
They say onto him. Because no man hath hired os. He said unto them. 
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Go ye also into the vineyard ; and whatsoever is right that shall ye receive. 
So when even was come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, 
Call the labourers, and give them their hire, beginning from the last unto the 
first. And when they came that ware hired about the eleventh hour, they 
received every man a penny. But when the first came, they supposed that 
they should have received more ; and they likewise received every man a 
penny. And when they had received it, they murmured against the good- 
man of the house, saying. These last have wrought hut one hour, and 
thou hast made them equal unto us, which have borne the burden and heat 
of the day. But he answered one of them, and said. Friend, I do thee 
no wrong : didst not thou agree with me for a penny ? Take that thine is, 
and go thy way : 1 will give unto this last, even as unto thee. Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ? Is thine eye evil, because 
I am good ? So the last shall be first, and the first last : for many be 
called, but few chosen. 

Then came to him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, 
worshipping him, and desiring a certain thing of him. And he said unto 
her. What wilt thou ? She saith unto him. Grant that these my two sons 
may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom. 
But Jesus answered and said. Ye know not what ye ask. Are ye able 
to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to be baptized with the bap- 
tism that I am baptized with ? They say unto him. We are able. And he 
saith unto them. Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the 
baptiihn that I am baptized with : but to sit on my right hand, and on my 
left, is not mine to give, but it sheUl be given to them for whom it is pre- 
pared of my Father. And when the ten heard it, they were moved with 
indignation s^;ainst the brethren. iSut Jesus called i^em unto him, and 
said, Ye knowthat the princes of the Gentiles ezerdse dominion 6ver them, 
and they that are great ezerdse authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you : but whosoever will be great amoi% you, let him be 
your minister ; and whosoever will be diief amoi^ you, let him be your 
servant : even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

*And when he was come into the temple, the diief priests and the 
ddets of the peojde came unto him as he was teadbing, and said. By what 
authority doest thou these things? and who gave thee this authority ! 
And Jesus answered and said unto them, I also will ask you one thing 
which if ye tdl me, I in likewise will tdl you by what authority I do these 
things. The baptism of John, whence urns it ? from heaven, or of men ? 
And they reasoned with themsdves, saying. If we diall say from heaven ; 
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he will say unto us, why did ye not then believe him ? But if we shall say, 
of men ; we fear the people ; for all hold John as a proidiet. And they 
answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell. And he said unto them. 
Neither tell I you by what authority I do these things. But what think 
ye ? A certain man had two sons ; and he came to the first, and said,son, 
go work to-day in my vineyard. He answered, and said, I wil not : but 
afterward he repented, and went. And he came to tlie second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, I go sir : and went not. Whether 
of the twain did the will of his father ? They say unto him. The first. Jesus 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, TW the publicans and the harlots 
go into the kingdom of God before you. For John came unto you in the 
way of righteousness, and ye believed him not: but the publicans and the 
harlots believed him : and ye when ye had seen it, repented not afterward, 
that ye mig^t believe him. Hear another parable : There was a certain 
householder, which planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about, and 
digged a winepress in it, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, 
and went into a far country : and when the time of the fruit drew near, 
he sent his servants to the husbandmen, that they might receive the fruits 
of it. And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat one, and killed 
another, and stoned another. Again he sent other servants more than the 
first : and they did unto them likewise. But last of all he sent unto them 
his son, saying. They will reverence my son. But when the husbandmen 
saw the son, they said among themselves. This is the heir ; come, let us 
kill him, and let us seize on his inheritance. And they caught him, and 
cast him out of the vineyard, and slew him. When therefore the lord of 
the vineyard cometh, what will he do unto those husbandmen ? They S'^.y 
unto him. He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out 
his vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits 
in their seasons. Jesus saith \mto them. Did ye never read in the scriptures, 
The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of 
the corner : this is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our ejres ? 
Therefore say I unto you, the kingdom of God shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. And whosoever 
shall fall on this stone shall be broken : but on whomsoever it ^all fall, 
it will grind him to powder. 

*The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king which made a 
marriage for his son, and sent forth his servants to call them that were bidden 
to the wedding : and they would not come. Again, he sent forth other 
servants, saying. Tell them which are bidden, Bdiold, I have prepared my 
dinner : my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all thitiga are ready ^ 
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come tmto the marriage. But they made lig^t of it, and went their ways, 
one to his farm, another to his merchandise ; And the remnant took his 
servants, and entreated Hem spitefully, and slew them. But when the 
king heard thereof, he was wroth : and he sent forth his armies, and des- 
troyed those murderers, and burned op theii dty. Then saith he to his 
servants. The wedding is ready, but they which were bidden were not 
worthy. Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as ye shall find, 
bid to the marriage. So those servants went out into the highways, and 
gathered together all as many as they fdtmd, both bad and good : and the 
wedding was furnished with guests. And when the king came in to see the 
guests, he saw there a man which had not on a weddii^ .garment : and he 
saith unto him. Friend, how earnest thou in hither not having a wedding 
garment? And he was speechless. Then said the king to the servants. 
Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him into 
outer darkness ; there shall be weeping and gn&shing of teeth. For many 
are called, but few are chosen. 

Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they mi{^t entanj^e 
him in his talk. And they sent out unto him their disciples with 
the Herodians, saying. Master we know, that 4hoa art true, and 
te^chest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man', 
for thou regardest not the person of- men. Tell us therefore what 
thinkest thou ; Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or not ? But Jesus 
perceived their wickedness and said. Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 
Shew me the tribute money. And they brought unto him a penny. And 
he saith unto them. Whose is this image and superscription? They 
say unto him, Caesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Rendrn: therefore unto 
Caesar the thii^ which are Caesar’s; and onto God the things that ate 
God’s. When they had heaud these words, they marvelled and left him, 
and went their way. 

The same day came to him the Sadducees, which say that there k 
no resurrection, and asked him, saying. Master, Moses said. If a mam 
die, having no children, his brother shall many his wife, and raise up seed 
unto his brother. Now there were with us seven brethren : amd the first, 
when he had married a wife, deceased, and, having no issue, left his w^ 
unto his brother : likewise the second idso, amd the third, unto theseventii. 
And last of all, the woman died also. Therefore in the resurrection whose 
wife shall she be of seven ? for they all had her. Jesus answered amd said 
unto them. Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures, nor the power of God. 
For in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, hut 
are as the adgels of God in heaven. But as touchmg the resurrection of 
the dead,. h%ve ye not read tiiat which was spoken onto you by God, saying 
I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Imac, and tibe God of Jacob? 
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God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. And when the multi- 
tude heard this, they were astonished at his doctrine. 

But when the Pharisees had heard that he had put the Sadducees 
to silence, they were gathered together. Then one of them, which was 
a lawyer, asked him a question, tempting him, and saying. Master, which is 
the great commandment in the law ? Jesus said unto him. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it, .Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets. 

While the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked them, 
saying. What think ye of Christ ? whose son is he ? They say unto him. 
The son of David. He saith unto them. How then, doth David in spirit 
call him Lord ? saying, the Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make tUne enemies thy footstool ? If David then call him Lord, 
how is he his son ? And no man was able to answer him a word ; neither 
durst any man, from that day forth, ask him any more questions. 

*Then spake Jesus to the multitude, and to his disciples, saying. 
The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat : all therefore whatsoever 
they bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do not ye after their works : 
for they say, and do not. For they bind heavy burdens and grievous to 
be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders ; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their fingers. But all their wor^ they do for to be seen 
of men : they make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of 
their garments, and love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to be called of 
men. Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye called Rabbi : for one is your Master, 
even Christ ; and all ye are brethren. And call no man your father upon 
the earth : for one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be ye called 
masters ; for one is your Master, even Christ. But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himsgtf ahall 
be abased ; and he that riiall humble himself shall be exalted. But woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye shut up the kingdom 
of heaven against men : for ye neither go vayowselves, neither suffer ye them 
that are entering to go in. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites 1 for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence long prayer : 
therefore ye shall receive the greater damnation. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites I for ye compass sea and land to «h* 1» one 
juoselyte ; and when he is made, ye make him two-fold more the child 
of hell than yourselves. Woe unto you, ye blind guides! which say. 
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Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; but whosoever shall 
swear by the gold of the temple, he is a debtor. Ye fools and blind : for 
whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifietb the gold ? And, 
Whosoever s h a ll swear by the altar, it is nothing ; but whosoever swea> 
reth by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty. Ye fools and blind : for whether 
is greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift ? Whoso therefore 
shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all things thereon. And 
whoso shall swear by the temple, sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth 
therein. And he that shall swear by heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, 
and by him that sitteth thereon. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith : 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind 
guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites 1 for ye make dean the outside of Ihe cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess. Thou 
blind Pharisee, deanse first that which is within the cup and the platter, 
that the outside of them may be dean also. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye are like unto white(^ sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all undeanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto 
men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. Woe tpito you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye build the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, and say. If we had 
been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yoursdver, 
that ye are the children of them which kill^ the prophets. Fill ye up then 
the measure of your fathers. Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers ! how 
can ye escape the damnation of hdl ? \i^eref ore, behold, I send unto you pro- 
phets, and wise men, and scribes : and some of them ye shall kill and crucify ; 
and some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and persecute them 
from dty to dty : that upon you may come all the i^hteous blood shed 
upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abd unto the blood of Zacharia's 
son Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily 
I say unto you. All these things shall come upon this generation. O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which 
are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! 
Bdiold, your house is left tmto you desolate. ' For I say unto yon, Ye diall 
not see me henceforth, till ye say. Blessed is he that corned in the name 
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*Watch therefore ; for ye know not what hour your Lord doth come. 
But know this, that if the good man of the house had known in what watch 
the thief would come, he would have watched, and would not have suffered 
his house to be broken up. Therefore be ye also ready : for in such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh. Who then is a faithful and 
wise servant, whom hiS lord hath made ruler over his household, to give 
them meat in due season ? Blessed is that servant, whom his lord, when he 
cometh, shall find so doing. Verily I say unto you. That he shall make 
him ruler over all his goods. But and if that evil servant shall say in his 
heart. My lord delayeth his coming ; and shall begin to smite Ais fellow- 
servants, and to eat and drink with the drunken ; the lord of that servant 
shall come in a day when he looketh not for Aim, and in an hour that he is 
not aware of, and shall cut him asunder, and appoint Aim his portion with 
the hypocrites : there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

tThen shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, 
which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. And 
five of them were wise, and five mre foolish. They that rvere foolish took 
their lamps, and took no oil with them : but the wise took oil in their- vessels 
with their lamps. While the bridegroom tarried they all slumbered and 
dept. And at midnight there was a cry made. Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh ; go ye out to meet him. Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed 
their lamps. And the foolish said onto the wise. Give us of your oil ; for 
our lamps are gone out. But the wise answered, sajdng, Nof so ; lest there 
be not enough for us and you : but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy 
for yourselves. And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came ; and 
they that were ready went in with him to the marriage : and the door 
was shut. Afterward came also the other virgins, sajfing. Lord, Lord, 
open to us. But he answered and said. Verily I say unto you, I know 
you not. Watch therefore, foi ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein 
the Son of man cometh. For (Ae Aingdom of Aeaven is as a man travelling 
into a far country, wAo called his own servants, and delivered unto them 
his goods. And unto one he gave five talents, another two, and to another 
one; to every man according to his several ability; and straightway 
took his journey. Then he that had received the five talents went and 
traded with the same, and made tiiem other five talents. And likewise 
he that Aad received two, he also gained other two. But he that had received 
one, went and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s money. After a long 
time the lord of those servants cometh, and redconeth with them. And so 
he that had received five talents came and brought other five talents, 
saying. Lord, thou ddiveredst unto me five talents ; Behold, I have 
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gained beside them five talents more. His lord said unto him, Well done, 
thau good and faithful servants : thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. He also that had received two talents came and said. Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me two talents : behold, 1 have gained two other talents 
beside them. His lord said unto him. Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy lord. Then he which had received 
the one talent came and said. Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard 
man, reapii^ where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strawed : and I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth : lo 
there thou hast that is thine. His lord answered and said unto him, Tho» 
wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that 1 reap where I sowed not, 
and gather where I have not strawed ; thou oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I should have received 
mine own with usury. Take therefore the talent from him, and give it 
unto him which hath ten talents. For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance : but from him that hath not, shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. And cgst ye the uprofitable 
servant into outer darkness : there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory : and before him shall 
be gathered all nations : and he shall separate them one from another, 
as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats : and he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King say 
unto them on his right hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world ; for I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsfy, and ye gave me drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in : naked, and ye clothed me : I was 
sick, and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. Then 
shall the righteous answer him, saying. Lord, when saw we thee anhungered, 
andfedttM? or thirsty, and gave drink? When saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in ? or naked, and clothed thee ? Or when saw we thee sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee ? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall he 
say also unto them on the left hand. Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
ksting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels : for I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink : I was 
a stranger, and ye took me not in : ntdced, and ye clothed me not : sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer him, 
saying Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or a thirst, or a stranger, or 
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naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee ? Then shall 
he answer them, saying. Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me. And these s^ll go away 
into everlasting punishment : but the righteous into life eternal. 

*And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat at meat in his house, many 
publicans and sinners sat also together with Jesus and his disciples : for 
there were many, and they followed him- And when the scribes and Phari- 
sees saw him eat with publicans and sinners, they said unto his disciples. 
How is it that he eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners ? Wheh 
Jesus heard it, he saith unto them. They that are whole have no need of the 
Physician, but they that are sick : I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance. And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees 
used to fast : and they come and say unto him. Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not ? And Jesus said unto 
them. Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, while the bridegroom 
is with them, they cannot fast. But the days will come when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and then shall they fast in those days. 
No man also seweth a piece of new doth on.an old garment : else the new 
piece that filled it up taketh away from the old, and the rest is made worse. 
And no man putteth new wine into old bottles : else the new wine doth 
burst the bottles and the wine is filled, and the bottles will be marred : 
but new wine must be put into new bottles. 

And it came to pass, that he went through the corn fields on the 
sabbath day ; his disdples began, as they went, to pluck the ears of com. 
And the Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why do they on the sabbath day 
that which is not lawful ? And he said unto them. Have ye never read what 
David did, when he had need, and was an hungered, he, and they that 
were with him. How he went into the house of God in the days of Abiathar 
the high priest, and did eat the shewbread, which is not lawful to eat 
but for the priests, and gave also to them whidi were with him ? And he 
said unto them. The sabbath was made for man and not man for the sabbath: 
therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. 

tThere came then hi^ brethren and his mother, and, standing without, 
sent unto him, calling him. And the multitude sat about him ; and they 
said unto him. Behold, thy mother and thy brethren without seek for thee. 
And he answered them, saying. Who is my mother, or my brethren ? And 
he looked round about on them which sat about him, and said. Behold 
my mother and my brethren I Por whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister, and mother. 
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*And he taught them many things by parables, and said unto them 
in his doctrine, Hearken ; Behold, there went out a sower to sow ; and it 
came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way side, and the fowls fif the 
air came and devoured it up. And some fell on stony ground, where it had 
not much earth ; and immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth 
of earth : but when the sun was up, it was scorched ; and because it had 
no root, it withered away. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no fruit. And other fell on good 
ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and increased ; and brought 
forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. And he said 
unto them, He that hath eats to hear, let him hear. And when he was 
alone, they that were about him with the twelve, asked of him the parable. 
And he said unto them. Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the 
kingdom of God : but unto them that are without, all these things are 
done in parables : that seeing they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing 
they may hear, and not understand ; lest at any time they should be convert- 
ed, and their sins should be forgiven them. And he said unto them. Know 
ye not this parable ? and how then will ye know all parables ? The sower 
soweth the word. And these are they by the way side, ^here the word is 
sown. But when they have heard, Satan cometh immediately, and taketh 
away the word that was sown in their hearts. And these are they likewise 
which are sown on stony ground ; who, when they have heard the word, 
immediately receive it with gladness; and have no root in themselves, 
and so endure but for a time : afterward, when affliction or persecution 
ariseth for the word's sake, immediately they are offended. And these 
are they which are sown among thorns ; sudi as hear the word, and the 
cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lust of other 
things entering in, choke the word, and it bebometh unfruitful. And 
these are they which are sown on good ground ; such as hear the word, 
and receive it, and bring forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some sixty, and some 
an hundred. And he said unto them. Is a can^e brought to be put under 
a bushel, or under a bed ? and not to be set on a candle-stick ? For there is 
nothing hid, which shall not be manifested ; neither was anything k^t 
secret, but that it should come abroad. If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear. And he said unto them. Take heed what he hear : with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you ; and unto you that hear 
shall more be given. For he that hath, to him shall be given : and he that 
hath Rot, from.him shall be taken even that which he hath. And he said. 
So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground ; 
and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
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grow up, he knoweth uot how ; for the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the full com in the ear. But when 
the fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the 
harvest is come. And he said Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom of 
Cod ! or with what comparison shall we compare it f It is like a grain of 
mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, is less than all the seeds 
that be in the earth : but when it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches ; so that the fowls of the 
air may lodge under the shadow of it. 

*Then the Pharisees and scribes asked him. Why walk not thy dis- 
ciples according to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with unwashen 
hands? He answered and said unto them. Well hath Hsaias prophesied 
of you hypocrites, as it is written. This people honoureth me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me. Howbeit, in vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. For laying aside the 
commandment of God, ye hold the tradition of men, as the w'ashing of pots 
and cups : and many other such like things ye do. And he said unto 
them. Full well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition. For Moses said. Honour thy Father and thy Mother ; 
and. Whoso curseth father or mother, let him die the death : but ye say. 
If a man shall say to his father or mother. It is Corban, that is to say, a 
gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me ; he shall be free. 
And ye suffer him no more to do aught for his father or his mother ; making 
the word of God of none effect through your tradition, which ye have 
delivered : and many such like things do ye. And when he called all 
the people unto him, he said unto them. Hearken unto me every one of 
you, and understand : there is nothing from without a man, that entering 
into him can defile him ; but the things which come out of him, these 
are they that defile the man. If any man have ears to hear, let him hear. 
And when he was entered into the house from the people, his disciples asked 
him concerning the parable. And he saith unto them. Are ye so without 
understanding also? Do ye not perceive, that whatsoever thing from 
without entereth into the man, it cannot defile him ; because it entereth 
not into his heart, but into the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purg- 
ing all meats ? And he said, That which cometh out of the man, that 
defileth the man. For from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wicked- 
ness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness: 
all these evil things come from within, and defile the man. 

t And when he had called the people unto him with his disdides also, 
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he said, unto them, Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it ; but whosoever sliall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall save it. For what shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ? Or what shall man give in exchange 
for his soul ? Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed of me and of my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation ; of him also shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy angels. 

*And he came to Capernaum : and being in the house, he asked them. 
What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way ? But they 
held their peace : for by the way they had disputed among themselves, 
who should he the greatest. And he sat down and called the twelve, and 
saith unto them. If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, 
and servant of all. And he took a child, and set him in the midst of them : 
and when he had taken him into his arms, he said unto them. Whosoever 
shall receive one of such children in my name, receiveth me : and whoso- 
ever shall receive me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me. 

And John answered him, saying. Master we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not us : and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not us. But Jesus said. Forbid him* not : for there is no 
man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of 
me. For he that is not against us is on our part. For whosoever shall 
give you a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, 
verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. And whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones, that believe in me, it is better for him that a 
millstone were hairged about his neck, and he were cast into the sea. 
And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter into 
life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that never 
shall be quenched : where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quen- 
ched. And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter 
half into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire tiiat 
never shall be quenched ; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out : it is better for thee 
to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than having two eyes 
to be cast into hell fire : where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. For every one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall 
be salted with salt. Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost his saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it ? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one 
with another. 
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*And they brought young children to him, that he should touch 
them ; and his disciples rebuked those that brought them. But when Jesus 
saw it, he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom 
of God. Verily I say urito you. Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. And he took them up 
in his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them. 

And when he was gone forth into the way, there came one run- 
ning, and kneeled to him, and asked him. Good Master, what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life ? And Jesus said unto him. Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, thtU is God. Thou knowest the 
commandments. Do not commit adultery. Do not kill, Do not steal. Do 
not bear false witness. Defraud not. Honour thy father and mother. And 
he answered and said unto him. Master, all these have I observed from 
my youth. Then Jesus beholding him, loved him and said unto him. 
One thing thou lackest : go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and come, take up the 
erbss, and follow me. And he was sad at that saying, and went away 
grieved : for he had great possessions. And Jesus looked round about, 
and saith unto his disciples. How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God ! And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But, Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them. Children how hard is it 
for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God ! It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And they were astonished out of measure, saying 
among themselves. Who then can be saved ? And Jesus looking upon them 
saith. With men it is impossible, but not with God : for with God all things 
are possible. Then Peter began to say onto him, Do, we have left all, and 
have followed thee. And Jesus answered and said. Verily I say unto you. 
There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the goal’s, but he 
shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, children and lands, with persecutions : and in the 
world to come eternal life. But many that are first shall be last ; and the 
last first. 

tAnd James and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto him, saying. 
Master, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall desire. 
And he said unto them. What would jre that I should do for you ? They 
said unto him. Grant unto os that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and 
the other on thy left hand, in thy glory. But Jesus said unto thm. Ye 
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know not what ye ask : can ye drink of the cup that I drink of ? and be 
baptized with the -baptism that I am baptized with ? And they said nnto 
him, We can. And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed drink of the 
cup that I drink of : and with the baptism that I am baptized withal, shall 
ye be baptized : but to sit on my right hand and on my left hand is not mine 
to give : but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared. And when 
the ten heard it they began to be much displeased with James and John. 
But Jesus called them to him, and saith unto them. Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; 
and their great ones exercise authority upon them. But so shall it not be 
among you : but whosoever will be great among you, shall be your mini- 
ster, and whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all. For 
even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many. 

♦Therefore I say unto you. What things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them. And when ye 
stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any : that your Father 
also which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses. But if ye do 
not forgive neither will your Father wUch is in Heaven forgive your tres- 
passes. 

fAnd they send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the Hero- 
dians, to catch him in his words. And when they were come, they say unto 
him. Master, we know that thou art true, and carest for no man ; for thou 
regardest not the person of men, but teachest the way of God in truth : 
Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not ? shall we give, or shall we not 
give ? But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them. Why tempt ye me ? 
bring me a penny, that may I see it. And they brought it. And he saith 
unto them. Whose is this image and superscription ? And they said unto 
him, Caesar’s. And Jesus answering said unto them. Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s. And they marvelled 
at him. Then came unto him the Sadducees, which say there is no 
resurrection ; and they asked him, saying. Master, Moses wrote unto us. If 
a man’s brother die, and leave his wife behind him, and leave no children, 
that his brother ^ould take his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. 
Now there were seven brethren : and the first took a wife and, dying 
leftnoseed. And the second took her, and died ; neither left he any s^ : 
and the third likewise. And the seven had her, and left no seed : last of 
all the woman died also. In the resurrection therefore, when they alull 
rise, whose wife diall riie be of them ? for the seven had her to wife. And 
Jesus answering said unto them. Do ye not therefore err, because ye know 
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not the scriptures, neither the power of God ? For when they shall rise 
from the dead, they neither marry, nor ate given in marriage ; but. are as 
the angels which are in heaven. And as touching the dead, that they rise : 
have ye not read in the book of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto 
him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob ? He is not the God of the dead, but the God of the living ; 
ye therefore do greatly err. And one of the scribes came, and having 
heard them reasoning togetlier, and perceiving that he had answered them 
well, asked him. Which is the first commandment of all ? And Jesus answered 
him. The first of all the commandments is, Hear, 0 Israel ; The I,ord our 
God is one I/)rd ; and thou shalt love the I/ord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength : 
this is the first commandment. And the second is like, namely this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none other commandment 
greater than these. And the scribe said unto him. Well, Master, thou 
h^t said the. truth : for there is one God ; and there is none other but he ; 
and to love him with all the heart, and with all tlie understanding, and 
with all the soul, and with all the strength, and to love his neighbour as 
himself, is more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices. And when 
Jesus saw that he answered discreetly, he said unto him. Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God. And no man sriter that durst ask him any 
question. 

*And Jesus sat over agrunst the treasury, and beheld how the people 
cast money into the treasury : and many that were rich cast in much. 
And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in two mites, which make 
a farthing. And he called unto Mm his disdjdes, and saith unto them. 
Verily I say unto you. That this poor widow hath cast more in, than all 
they which have cast into the treasury ; for all they did cast in of thwr 
abundance, but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living. 

tAnd he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up ; and, 
as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and 
stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he found the place 
where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
s^t to the^blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord And he closed the book, and he gave it again 
to the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all of thwn that were in the 
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qrnagogoe veie fastened on him. And he began to say unto them, This 
day b this scriptnie fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and 
wondered at the gradous words which proceeded out of his mouth. And 
they said. Is not this Joseph’s son ? And he said unto them. Ye will surely 
say unto me this proverb. Physician, heal thyself : whatsoever we have 
heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. And he said. 
Verily I saw unto you. No prophet is accepted in his own country. But I 
tdl yon of a truth, many widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, when 
the heaven was shut up three years and six months, when great famine 
was throughout all the land ; but unto none of them was Elias sent, save 
unto Sarepta, a dty of Sidon, unto a. woman that was a widow. And many 
lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet ; and none of them 
was cleansed, saving Naaman the Syrian. 

• But their scribes and Pharisees murmured against his disciples, 
sapng. Why do ye eat and drink with publicaib and sinners ? And Jesus 
answering said unto them. They that are whole need not a physician ; but 
they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repen- 
tance. And he spake also a parable unto them ; No man putteth a piece 
of a new garment upon an old ; if otherwise, then both.the new malmth 
a tent, and the piece that was taken out of the new agreeth not with the old. 
And no man putteth new wine into old bottles ; else the new wine will burst 
the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish. But new wine 
must be put into new bottles ; and both are preserved. No man also having 
drunk old wine straightway desireth new : for he saith. The old is better. 

t And it came to pass, on the second sabbath after the first, that he 
went through the com fields ; and his disciples plucked the ears of com, 
and did eat, mbbing them in their hands. And certain of the Pharisees said 
unto them. Why do ye that which is not lawful to do on the sabbath days ? 
And Jesus answering them said. Have ye not read so much as this, what 
David did, when himself was an hungered, and they which were with him ; 
how he went into the house of God, and did take and eat the ^w-bread, 
(md gave also to them that were with him ; which it is not lawful to eat, but 
for the priests alone ? And he said unto them. That the Son of man is Lord 
also of the sabbath. 

And it came to pass also on another sabbath, that he entered into 
the synagogue and tau^t : and there was a man whose right hand was 
withered. And the scribes and Pharisees watched him, whether he would 
heal on the sabbath day ; that they inight find an accusation against him. 
But he knew their and said to the man which had the withered 

hand, Kiae up. and stand forth in the midst. And he arose and stood 
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forth. Then said Jesus unto tiiem, I will ask one thing ; Is it lawful on the 
sabbath days to do good, or to do evil ? to save life, or to destroy it ? 

*And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said. Blessed be ye 
poor : for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that hunger now : 
for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now : for ye shall laugh. 
Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach you, and cast out your name 
as evil, for the Son bf man’s sake. Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy : 
for behold your reward is great in heaven ; for in the like manner did their 
fathers unto the prophets. But woe unto you that are rich ! for ye have 
receivedyourconsolation. But woe unto you that are full! for ye shall hunger. 
Woe unto you that laugh now I for ye shall mourn and weep. Woe unto 
you when all men shall speak well of you ! for so did their fathers to the 
false prophets. But I say unto you which hear, Love your enemies, do good 
to them which hate you ; bless them that curse you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you. And unto him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek offer also the other ; and him that taketh away thy cloke forbid 
not to take thy coat also. Give to every man that asketh of thee ; and of 
him that taketh ^away thy goods ask them not again. And as ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. For if ye love 
them which love you, what tha^ have ye ? for sinners also love those 
that love them. And if ye do good to them which do good to you, what 
thank have ye ? for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye ? for sinners also lend to 
sinners, to receive as much again. But love ye your enemies, and do 
good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your reward shall be great, 
and ye shall be the children of the Highest : for he is kind unto he un- 
thanUul and to the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also 
is merciful. Judge not, and ye shall not be judged : condemn not, and ye 
shall not be condemned : forgive, and ye shall be forgiven : give, and it 
shall be given unto you : good measure, pressed down and shaken to- 
gether, and running over, shall men give into your bosom. For with the 
same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you again. 
And he spake a parable unto them. Can the blind lead the biind ? aliall 
they not both fall into the ditch ? The disciple is not above his master : 
but every one that is perfect shall be as his master. And why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother* s eye, but perceivest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye ? Either how canst thou say to thy brother, Brother, 
let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou thyself V ho ld est 
not the beam that is in thme own eye ? I^ou hypocrite I cast out first 
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the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull out 
the mote that is in thy brother's eye. For a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt 
fruit ; neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. For every tree 
is known by its o?6ii fruit : for of thorns men do not gather figs» nor of a 
brarnble bu^ gather they grapes. A good man out of the good treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil : for of the abundance 
of the heart his mouth speaketh. And why call ye me, lyord, I/)rd, and 
do not the things Which I say ? Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth my 
wddoeththem, I will shew you to whom he is like : heislikeaman 
which built an house, and digged deep, and laid the foundation on a rock ; 
and when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house, and could not shake it ; for it was founded upon a rock. But 
he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a man that without a foundation 
built an house upon the earth ; against which the stream did beat vehe* 
mently, and immediately it fell ; and the ruin of that house was great. 

*And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with him. 
And he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to meat. And behold, 
a woman in the city, which was a sirmer, when she knew that Jestis sat 
at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster* box of ointment, and 
stood at his feet behind hifn weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears^ 
and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment. Now when the Pharisee which had 
bidden him saw it, he spake within himself, saying. This man, if he were 
a prophet, would have known who and what manpe i* of woman this is 
that toucheth him ; for she is a sinner. And Jesus answering said unto 
him, Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith. Master, 
say on. There was a certain creditor whidi had two debtors : the one 
owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty ; and when they had nothing 
to pay, he frankly forgave them' both. Tell me therefore, which of them 
will love him most ? Simon answered and said, I suppose that As, to whom 
lie forgave most. And he said unto him. Thou hast rightly judged. And 
he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou woman ? 
X entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet : but 
she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. Thou gavest me no kiss : but this woman, since the time I came 
in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint; 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I say 
unto thee. Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much : 
but to whom little is forgiven, fAs same loveth little. And he said linto her, 
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Thy sins are forgiven. And they that sat at meat with him began to say 
within themselves, Who is this t^t forgiveth sins also ? And he said tp the 
woman, Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace. 

*And when much people were gathered together, and were come 
to him out of every dty, he spake by a parable : A sower went out to sow 
his seed : and as he sowed, some fell by the way side ; and it was trodden 
down, and the fowls of the air devoured it. >^d some fell upon a rock ; 
and all soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, because it lacked mois- 
ture. And some fell among thorns ; and the thorns sprang op with it and 
chocked it. And other fell on good ground, and sprang up, and bare fruit 
an hundredfold. And when he had said these things, he cried, he that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. And his disciples asked him, sa3ring. 
What might this parable be ? And he said,''Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kii^om of God : but to others in parables ; that seeing 
they mig^t not see, and hearing they mig^t not understand. Now the 
parable is this-: The seed is the word of God. Those by the way side are 
they that hear ; then cometh the devil and taketh away the word out 
of '^eir hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. They on the rock 
are they, whidi, when they hear, receive the word with joy ; and these have 
no root, which for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall av/ay. 
And that which fell among thorns are they, which when they have heard, 
go forth, and are chocked with cares and riches and pleasures of this life, 
and bring no fruit to perfection. But that on the good ground are they 
which in an honest and good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and 
bring forth fruit, with patience. No man, when he hath lighted a candle, 
covereth it with a vessd, or putteth it under a bed ; but setteth it on a 
candlestick, that they which enter it may see the light. For nothing is secret, 
that diall not be made manifest ; nei^er any thir^ hid, that diall not be 
known and come abroad. Take heed therefore how ye hear : for whoso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given and whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he seemeth to have. 

Then came to him his mother and his brethren, and could not come 
at him for the press. And it was told him fry csrtoin, which said, Thy mother 
and thy brethren stand without, desiring to see thee. And he answered 
and said unto them. My mother and my brethren are these which hear 
the word of God, and do it. 

tHien there arose a reasoning among them, which of them should 
be greatest. And Jesus, perceiving the thought of their heart, took a 
diild, and set him by him, and said unto them. Whosoever shall receive this 
diild, in my name, receiveth me : and whosoever shall receive me receiveth 
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liim that sent me : for he that is least among you all, the same shall be great. 
And John answered and said, Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name ; and we forbad him, because he followeth not with us. And Jesus 
said unto him. Forbid him not : for he that is not against us is for us, 

And it came to pass, when the time was come that he should be 
received up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent messen- 
gers before his face : and they went, and entered into a village of the 
Samaritans, to make ready for him, and they did not receive him, because 
hisface was as though he would go to Jerusalem, And when his disciples Janies 
and John saw this, they said, I/>rd, wilt thou that we commandfire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as Elias did ? but he turned 
and rebuked them, and said. Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. 
For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 
And they went to another village. 

And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way, a certain man 
said unto him, Eord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And 
Jesus said unto him. Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have nests ; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. And he said unto 
another. Follow me. But he said, Eord, suffer me fiM to go and bury 
my father. Jesus said unto him let the dead bury thdr dead : but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God. And another alto said, Lord, I will follow 
thee ; but let me first go bid them farewdl which are at home at my house. 
And Jesus said unto him. No man having put his hand to the pldu^ and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God. 

* After these things the Lord appointed other seventy also, and sent 
them two and two before his face into every dty and place, whither he 
himself would come. Therefore said he unto them, 'The harvest truly 
ts great, but the labourers few : pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth labourers into his harvest. Go your wa3r8 : 
behold, I send you forth as lambs among wolves. Carry neither purse, 
nor scrip, nor shoes : and salute no man by the way. And into whatso- 
ever house ye enter, first say. Peace he to this house. And if the Son 
of peace be there, your peace rest upon it : if not, it diall turn to you again. 
And in the same house remain, eating and drinking such things as they 
give : for the labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from house to house. 
And into whatsoever dty ye enter; and they recdve you, eat such things 
as are set before you : and heal the sick that are therein, and say onto them, 
The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. But into whatsoever dty ye 
enter, and they recdve you not, go your ways out into thestreets of the same, 
and say. Even the very dust of your dty, whidi deaveth on us, we do 
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wipe off against you : notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, that the kingdom 
of God is come nigh unto you. But I say unto you, that it shall be .more 
tolerable in that day for Sodom, than for that city. Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin ! woe unto thee ! Bethsaida I for if the mighty works had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had a great while 
ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But it shall be more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, than for you. And thou Capernaum, 
which art exalted to heaven, shall be thrust down to hell. He that heareth 
you heareth me ; and he that despiseth you despiseth me ; and he that 
despiseth me despiseth him that sent me. 

*And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him, saying. 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? He said unto him,' What 
is written in the law ? how readest thou ? And he answering said. Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. 
And he said unto him. Thou hast answered right ; this do, and thou shalt 
live. But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is 
my neighbour ? And Jesus answerings aid, A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. And by 
chance there came down a certain priest that way : and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. And likewise a I^evite, when he was at the 
place, came and looked on him, and passed by on the other side. But a 
certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was : and when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, and went to him and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him. And on the morrow when he departed, 
he took out two pence, and gave thm to the host, and said unto him. Take 
care of him; and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again 
I will repay thee. Which now of these three thinkest thou, was neighbour 
unto him that fell among the theives ? And he said. He that shewed mercy 
on him. Then said Jesus unto him. Go, and do thou likewise. 

tNow it came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a certain 
village : and a certain woman named Martha, received him into her house. 
And die had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet, aud heard 
his word. But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and came to him, 
and said. Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve alone ? 
bid her therefore that she help me. And Jesus answered and said unto 
her, Martha, M a r tha, thou art careful and troubled about many thinga : 
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but one thing is needful : and Mary hath chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her. 

*And it came to pass, that, as he as praying in a certain place, when 
he ceased, one his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John 
also taught his disciples. And he said unto them. When ye pray, say. Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name : Thy kingdom come : 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth. Give us day by day our daily 
bread : and forgive us our sins ; for we also forgive every one that is indebted 
to us : and lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. And he 
said unto them. Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at 
midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend me three loaves ; for a friend 
of mine in his journey is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him ? 
And he from within shall answer and say. Trouble me not ; the door is now 
shut, and my children are with me in bed ; I cannot rise and give thee. 
I say unto you. Though he will not rise and give him because he is his friend, 
yet because of his importunity he will rise and give him as many as he needeth. 
And I say unto you. Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it sWl be opened, unto you. For every one that asketh recei- 
veth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to. him that^knqcketh it shall be 
opened. If a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
give him a stone ? or if A« os^ a fish, will he for afish give him a serpent ? 
or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? 

tAnd it came to pass, as he spake these things, a certain woman of 
the company lifted up her voice, and said unto him. Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked. But he said. Yea, rather 
blessed are they that hear the word of God, and k^p it. 

}No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret place, 
neither under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that they which come in may 
see the light. The light of the body is the eye : therefore when thine 
eye is single, thy whole body also is full of lig^t ; but when thine ^e is evil, 
thy body also is full of darteess. Take heed therefore that the light whidi 
is in thee be not darkness. If thy whole body therefore be full of light, having 
no part dark, the whole shall be full of light, when the bright shining 
of a candle doth give thee light. 

And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besought him to dine with him : 
and he went in, and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee saw it, 
he marvdled that he had not first washed before dinner. And the Lord 
said unto him, Now do 3re Pharisees make dean the outside of the -cup 
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and the platter ; bat your inward part is full of ravenins end widcedness. 
Ye fools, did not he that made that which is without, make that whidi 
is within also ? But rather give alms of such things as ye have ; and, bdiold, 
all things are dean unto you. But woe unto yon, Pharisees for ye tithe 
mint and rue and all manner of herbs, and pass over judgment and the 
love of God : these ou^^t ye to h:;ve done, and not to leave the other undone. 
Woe unto you, Pharisees I for ye love the uppermost seats in the synago* 
goes, and greetings in the markets. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites I for ye ate as graves which appear not, and the men that walk 
over tiiem are not aware of them. Then answered one the lawyers, and 
said unto him, khister thus saying, thou reproachest us also. And he said. 
Woe unto you also, ye lawyers I For ye lade men with burdens grievous 
to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 
fingers. Woe unto you i for ye build the sepulchres of the pri^hets, and 
your fathers lolled them. Ttdy ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds 
of your fathers : for th^ inde^ killed them, and ye build their sepul- 
chres. Therefore also said'the wisdom of God, I will send them pn^hets 
and apostles, and some of them they shall slay and persecute : that the blood 
of all the prophets, whidi was shed from tibe foundation of the worid, may be 
required of this generation ; from the blood of Abel unto the blood of 
Zadiarias, whidi perished between the altar and the temple: verily Isay unto 
you, it shall be required of this generation. Woe unto you, lawyers 1 
for ye have taken away the key of knowledge : ye entered not in youxsdves, 
and them that were entering in, ye hindered. 

*In the meantime when there were gathered t(^;ether an innumeraUe 
multitude of peo^ insomuch that they trode one upon another, he b^an 
to say onto his disdides first of all. Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
whk^ is hypocrisy. Fw there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; 
neither hid, that shall not be known. Therefore whatsoever ye have 
spoken in ^kness shall be heard in the light ; and that which ye have 
i^kenintheearmdosets,shallbeprodainiedupontiiehoase-t(^ And! 
saynnto you myhieads. Be not afraid of them that Idll the body and after 
that have no more that they can do. But I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear : fear him, which after he hath killed hath power to cast into 
hdl ; yea, I say untio you, fear him. Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings ? and not one of them is forgotten before God : but even the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not tiMoefoie : ye are 
of mote value than many sparrows. Also I say unto you. Whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him shall the Son of man aim confess b efore 
theangdsofGod: but he that denieth me before men shaU be denied bcfsee 
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the angels of Cod. And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him : but unto him that blasphemeth against the 
Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven. Aud when they bring you unto the 
S3magogues, and unto magistrates, and powers, take ye no thought how or 
what thing ye shall answer or what ye shall say : for the Holy Ghost shall 
teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say. And one of the company 
said unto him. Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance 
with me. And he said unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider 
over you? And he said unto them. Take heed, and beware of covetousness : 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he posses- 
seth. And he spake a parable unto them, saying. The ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully : and he thought within himself, saying. 
What shal I do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits ? And he 
said. This will I do : I will pull down my bams, and build greater ; and 
there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul. 
Soul thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. But God said unto him. Thou fool I this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee : then whose shall those things be, which 
thou hast provided? So is he that layeth up treasure. for himself, and 
is not rich toward God. And he said unto his disciples. Therefore I say 
unto you. Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat : neither for the 
body, what ye shall put on. The life is more than meat, and the body *5 
more than raiment. Consider the ravens : for they neither sow nor reap ; 
which neither have storehouse nor bam ; and God feedeth them. How 
much more are ye better than the fowls ? And which of you with taking 
thought can add to his stature one cubit ? If ye then be not able to do that 
thing which is least, why take ye thought for the rest ? Consider the lilies, 
how they grow : they toil not, they spin not ; dnd yet 1 say unto you. 
That Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. If then 
God so clothe the grass, whic^ is to-day in the field, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, how mudi more will he clothe you, O ye of little faith ? And 
seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubt- 
ful mind. For tJl these things do the nations of the world seek after : 
and your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things. But rather 
seek ye the kingdom of God ; and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Fear not, little fiock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. Sdl that ye have, and give alms ; provide yoursdves bags 
whidh wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where no 
thief approacheth, nether moth corrupteth. For where your treasure is, 
there wiU your hear|; be also. Let your loins be girded about, and your 
lights burning ; and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their lord, 
when he will retnm from the wedding; that when he oomelh and knocketh, 
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they may open unto him immediately. Blessed are those servants, 
whom the lord when he cometh shall find watching : verily I say unto 
you, That he shall gird himself, and make them to sit down to meat, and will 
come forth and serve them. And if he shall come in the second watch, 
or come in the third watch, and find them so, blessed are those servants. 
And this know, that, if the good man of the house had known what hour 
the thief would come he would have watched, and not have suffered his house 
to be broken through. Be ye therefore ready also ; for the Son of man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not. Then Peter said unto him, Lord, 
speakest thou this parable unto ns, or even to all ? And the Lord said. 
Who then is that faithful and wise steward, whom his lord shall make ruler 
over his household, to give them their portion of meat in due season ? 
Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when he cometh shall find so doing. 
Of a truth I say unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that he hath. 
But and if that servant say in his heart, My lord delayeth his coming ; and 
shall begin to beat the men-servants and maidens, and to eat and drink, 
and to be drunken ; the lord of that servant will come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, and wiU cut him 
in sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the unbelievers. And 
that servant, which knew his lord’s wQl, and prepared not himsdf, neither 
did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But he that 
knew not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with 
few stripes. For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required : and to whom men have committed much, of him they will 
askthemore. I am come to send fire on the earth; and what will I, if it 
be already kindled ? But I have a baptism to be baptized with ; 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished ! Suppose ye that 
I am come to give peace on earth ? I tell you. Nay ; but rather division ; 
for from henceforth there shall be five in one house divided, three against 
two, and two against three. The father shall be divided against the son, and 
the son against the father ; the mother against the daughter, and the 
dau^ter against the mother ; the mother-in-law {^;ainst her daughter-in-law 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And he said also 
to the people. When ye see a doud rise out of the west, straightway ye say. 
There cometh a shower : and so it is. And when sm the south wind blow 
ye say. There wiU be heat ; and it cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites ! ye can 
discern the face of the sky and of the earth ; but how is it that ye do not 
discern this time ? Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not what 
isr^t? When thou goest with thine adversary to the magistrate, os fAow 
art in the way, give diligence that thou mayest be, delivered from him ; 
lest he hale thee to the judge, and the judge ddiver thee to the officer, and the 
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officer cast thee into prison. I tdl thee, thon shalt not dq>art thence, till 
thou hast paid the very last mite. 

'There were present at that season some that told him of the 
Galileeans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. And 
Jesns answering said unto them. Suppose ye that these Galilseans'were 
sinners above all the Galileeans, because they suffered such things ? 1 tell 
you, Nay : but, except ye repent, ye diall all likewise perish. Of those 
eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and dew them, think ye 
that they were sinners above all men . that dwelt in Jerusalem ? I tell you 
Nay : but, except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish. He spake also this 
parable : A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard ; and he came 
and sought fruit thereon, and found none. Then said he unto the dresser 
of his vineyard. Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit of this fig 
tree, and find none : cut it down : why cumbereth it the ground ? And he 
answering said unto him, Ix)Td, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig 
about it, and dung it ; and if it bear fruit, weU : and>if not, then after that 
thou shalt cut it down. 

tAnd the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation, because 
that Jesus had healed on the sabbath day, and said ynto.the. people. There 
are six days in which men ought to work : in them therefore come and be 
healed, and not on the sabbath day. The I,ord then answered him, and 
said. Thou hypocrite ! doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his 
ox or his ass from the stall and lead him away to watering ? And ought 
not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, 
lo, these eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on the sabbath day ? 
And when he had said these things, all his adversaries were ashamed : and 
all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done by him. 

Then said he. Unto what is the kingdom of God like ? and where- 
unto shall I resemble it ? it is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and cast into his garden ? and it grew, and waxed a great tree ; and the 
fowls of the'tur lo^^;ed in the brandies of it. And again he skid, Whereunto 
aha.11 1 liken the kingdom of God ? It is like leaven, which a woman took 
and hid, in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. 

Then said one ynto him. Lord, are there few that be saved ? And 
he said unto them, Stiive to enter in at the strait gate : for many, I say 
onto you, will seek to enter in and idiall not be able. When once the master 
(ff the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and to knock at the door, saying. Lord, Lord, open unto os ; and 
he shall answer and say onto yon, I know you not whence ye ate: then shall 
ye beg^ to say. We have eaten and drt^ in thy presence, and thou hast 
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farnght in OUT streets. But he shall say, I tdl you, I know you not whence 
ye ate : depart from me, allys workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping 
and gn««ttiing of teeth, when ye shall see Abrahamr, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the prophets, in the kii^om of God, and you yowsdves thrust 
out. And they shall come from the east and from the west, and from the 
north, and from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. And, 
bdiold, there are last which shall be first, and there are first which shall 
be last. 

The same day there came certain of the Pharisees sa3dng unto him, 
Get thee out, and depart hence : for Herod will kill thee. And he said unto 
them. Go ye, and tell that fox. Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cure 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected. Never- 
theless I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following : for 
it cannot be that a prophet peri^ out of Jerusalem. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee ; 
how often would I h&ve gathered thy children together, as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not ! Behold, your house 
is left unto you desolate : and verily I say imto you. Ye shall not see me, 
until the time come when ye shall say. Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord. 

*And it came to pass, as he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees to eat bread on the sabbath day that they watched him. And, 
Bdiold, there was a certain man before him whichhad the dropsy. And Jesus 
answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, sa3ring. Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath day ? And they held their peace. And he took him, and 
healed him, and let him go ; and answered them, saying. Which of you shall 
have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not straightway pull him 
out on the sabbath day ? And they could not answer him ag^ to these 
things. And he put forth a parable to those which were bidden, when he 
marked how they chose out the chief rooms ; saying unto them. When 
thou art bidden of any man to wedding, sit not down in the highest room ; 
lest a mbre honourable man than thou be bidden of him ; and he that bade 
thee and him come and say to thee. Give this man place ; and thou begin 
with shame to take the lowest room. But when thou art bidden, go and 
sit down in the lowest room ; that when he that bade thee cometh, he 
may say unto thee. Friend, go up higher : then shalt thou have worship 
in the presence of ^em that sit at meat with thee. For whosoever exalt- 
eth himself shall be abased; and he thathomblethhimsdf^diall be exalted. 
Then said he also to him t^t bade him. When thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy idnsnien, nor 
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thy rich neighbours ; lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made 
thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind : and thou shalt be blcss^ ; for they cannot recompense thee : 
for thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. And when 
one of them that sat at meat with Mtn heard these things, he said unto 
him^ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. Then said 
he unto him, A certain man made a great supper, and bade many : and 
sent his servant at supper time to say to them that were bidden. Come ; 
for all things are now ready. And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. The first said imto him, I have bought a piece of ground, and 
I must needs go and see it : I pray thee have me excused. And another 
said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them : I pray thee 
have me exceed. And another said, I have married a wife and therefore 
{ cannot come, So that servant came, and shewed his lord these things, 
ilien the master of the house beii^ angry said to his servant. Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the dty, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the blind. And the servant said, I/>rd it is done 
as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. And the lord, said unto 
the servant. Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel titem to 
come in, that my house may be filled. For 1 say unto you, lliat none of 
those men which were bidden shall taste my sn{q)er. 

And there went great multitudes with him : and he turned, and 
said unto them. If any man come to me and hate not hb father, and mother, 
and wife, an4 diildren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
hecannotbemydisciple. And whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple. For whidr of you, intending to build 
a tower, sitteth not down first, and oonnteth the cost, whether he have 
sufficient to finwh «t? I,est haply, after he hath laid the foundation, and is 
not able to finirii it, all that bdold it bogin to mock him, saying. This 
man b^an to build, and was not able to finish. Or what king, going to mak4 
war against another kii^, sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether he 
be able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand 7 Or dse, while tiie other is yet a great way off, he sendee 
an ambassage, and 4csireth conditions of peace. So likewise, whosoever 
he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple. 
Salt is : but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be sea> 
soned? It is neither fit for the land, not yet for the dunghill ; bdmencast 
it out. He that hath ears to hear, let 1^ 1^. 

*Then drew near unto him all tiie publicans and anners for to hear 
him. And the Hiarisees and scribes mnnnured, saying. This man reoeiveUi 
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sinners and eateth with them. And he spake this parable onto them, 
saying, What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of ^em, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go afW that 
which is lost, until he find it ? And when he hath found it, he layeth on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth together, 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them. Rejoice with me; for I 
have found my sheep which was lost. I say tmto you, that likewise joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
an4 nine just persons, which need no repentance. Either idiat woman 
having ten pieces of ^ver, if she lose one piece, doth not lij^ a candle, 
and sweep the house, and seek diligently till she find it ? And when she 
hath found it, she calleth her friends and her neighbours together, saying. 
Rejoice with me ; for I have found the piece which I had lost, likewise, 
I say unto you. There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth. And he said, A certain man had two sons : and the 
younger of them said to kts father. Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. And not many 
days after, the younger son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his substance with riotous living. 
And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land ; 
and he began to be in want. And he went and joined himself to a citizen 
of that country : and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. Andhewonld 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat : and no man 
gave unto him. And when he came to himsdf, he said. How many hired ser- 
vants of my father's have bread enon^ and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger I 1 will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him. Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no mote worthy 
to be called thy son : make me as one of thy hired servants. And he arose, 
and came to his father. But when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. And the son said unto him. Father, I have sinned i^;ainst heaven, 
and in thy sij^t, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. But the 
father said to his servants. Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him ; 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet : and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it ; and let os eat, and be merry ; for this my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. And they bq;an to be 
merry. Now his elder son was in the field : and as he came and drew nig^ 
to the house, he heard music and dancing. And he called one of the 
servants, and asked what these things meant. And he said unto him, 
Thy brother is come ; and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he 
hath received him safe and sound. And he was angry, and would not 
go in : therefore came his father out, and intreated him. And he answering 
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said to A»s father, Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed 
I at any time thy commandment : and yet thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends : but as soon as this thy son was 
come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf. And he said onto him. Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that I have is tiiine. It was meet that we should make merry, 
and be glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
lost, and is found. 

*And he said also unto his disciples, There was a certain rich man, 
which had a steward ; and the same was accused unto him that he had 
wasted his goods. And he called him and said unto him, How is it that I 
hear this of thee ? give an account of thy steward^p for thou mayest 
be no longer steward. Then the steward said within himself. What shall 
I do ? for my lord taketh away from me the stewardship : I cannot dig ; 
to beg I am ashamed. I am resolved what to do, that when I am 
pot out of the stewardship, they may receive me into their houses. 
So he called every one of his lord's debtors unto him, and said unto the 
first. How much owest thou unto my lord ? And he said. An hundred mea- 
sures of oil. And he said unto him. Take thy bill, /ind.sit down quickly, 
and write fifty. Then said he to another. And how much owest thou? 
And he said. An hundred measures of wheat. And he said unto him. Take 
thy bill, and write fourscore. And the lord commended the unjust steward, 
because he had done wisely : for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. And I said unto you. Make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when ye 
fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations. He that is faith- 
ful in that which is least is faithful also in much : and he that is unjust in the 
least is unjust also in much. If therefore ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches ? 
And if ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall 
give you that which is your own ? No servant can serve two masters : 
for either he will hate the one, and love the other : or else he will hold 
to the one, and despise the otiier. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
And the Pharisees also, who were covetous, heard all these things and they 
derided him. And he said unto them. Ye are they which justify yourselves 
before men ; but God knoweth your hearts : for that whi^ is highly 
esteemed among men, is abomination in the sight of God. The law and 
the prophets were until John : since that time the kingdom of God is prea- 
died, and every man presseth into it. And it is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail. Whosoever putteth away his 
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wife, and manieth .another, conunitteth adultery ; and whosoever wiai rteth 
her that is pat away from her hnsband, conunitteth adultery. There was a 
certain rich man, which was clothed in pnrple and fine linen, and fared 
stunptnoosly every day : and there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
which was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man's table : moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores. And it came to pass, that beggar died, and was carried 
by the angds into Abraham’s bosom : the rich man also died, and was 
buried ; and in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abra- 
ham afar off, tod Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried and said, Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water, and cool my tongue ; for I am tormented in this 
flame. But Abraham said. Son, remmnber that thou in thy life-time 
receivedst thy good things, and IBrewise Lazarus evil things : but now he 
is comforted, and thou art torment^. And beside all this, between us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed : so that they which would pass from hence 
to you caimot ; neither' can they pass to os, that woiM come from thence. 
Then he said, I pray thee therefore, father,^that thou wouldest send him to 
my father’s house : for I have five brethtto ; that they may testify unto 
tl^. lest they also come into this place of torment. Abraham saith 
unto him, *111^ have Moses and the prophets : let them hear them. And 
be said. Nay, father Abraham : but if one went onto them from the dead, 
'^y will repent. And he said unto him. If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead. 

*Then said he unto the disciples. It is impossible but that offences 
will come : but woe unto him, through whom they come 1 It were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his nedc, and he cast into 
the sea than that he should offend one of these little ones. Take heed to 
yoursdves : if thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; and if he 
repent, forgive him. And if he trespass against thee seven times in a day, 
and seven times in a day tom again to thee, saying, I repent ; thou shalt 
forgive him. And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith. 
And the Lord said. If ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye mig^ 
say unto this qrcamine tree. Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea : and it should obey you. But which of you, having a 
servant plowing or feeding cattle, will say unto him by and by, when he is 
come from the fidd. Go and sit down to meat ? And will not rather say unto 
him. Make ready wherewith X may sup, and gird thysdf, and serve me, 
tin I have eaten and drunken ; and afterward thou dialt eat and drink ? 
Doth he thank that servant because he did the things that were comnum^ 
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liim ? I tiow liot. So likewise ye, wlien ye shall have done all those 
tfaiiigs whidi are commanded yon, say, We are unprofitable servants : 
we have done that which was our duty to do. 

*And he spake a parable unto them to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint ; saying. There was in a city a judge, 
whidi feared not God, neither regarded man : and there was a widow in that 
dty : and she came unto him, sayit^, Avei^ me of mine adversary. 
And he would not for a while : Imt afterward he said within himself, Thou^ 
I fear not God, nor regard man ; yet because this widow troubleth me, 
I will avenge her, lest by her continued coming she weary me. And the 
I/>rd said. Hear what tlm unjust judge saith. And diaU not God avenge 
his own elect, which cry day and n^t unto him, though he bear long 
^th them? I tell you that he will avenge them speedily. Neverthdess 
when the Son of man comeGi shall he find &ith on the earth ? 

And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in themsdves 
that they were righteous, and despised others : Two men went up into the 
temple to pray ; the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. Ilie 
Pharisee stood and prajred thus with himarff ; God I thank thee that I am 
not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulteiers. oreven as this pub- 
lican. I fast twice in the week, I g^ve tithes of all that I possess. And 
the publican, standing afar off, would not lift iq> so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, bat smote t^on his breast, saying God be merciful to me a sinner. 
I tell you, this man went down to his house justified rather than the other : 
for every one that exalteth himself shall te abased ; and he that hum- 
bfeth h i m ad f shall be exalted. 

And Hbty brought unto him also in&nts, that he would toudh them : 
but when his disciples saw it, they rebuked them. But Jesus called them 
tfNfo him, and said. Suffer fittle childxen to come unto me, and forbid them 
not : for of sudi is the kiiigdom of God. Verily I say unto you. Whoso- 
ever Shan not leoeive the kh^om of God as a little c^d, shidl in no wise 
enter theidn. 

And a certain ruler adred him, saying. Good Master, what adiall 
I do to inherit eternal life? And Jesus said unto him. Why cdlest thou me 
good ? none is good save one, titat is, God. Thou koowest the command- 
ments, Do not commit adultery. Do not kill. Do not steal. Do not bear 
hdse witness. Honour thy father and thy mother. And he said. All these 
have I kept from my youth up. Now when Jesus heard these things, he 
said unto him. Yet lackest thou one thing ; sdl all tiiat thou hast, and 
distribute unto the poor, and thou dialt have treasure in heaven ; and come, 
follow me. And when he beard this, he was very sorrowful: for he ms 
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very rich. And when Jesus saw that he was very sorrowful, he said, How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God I For it is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle's eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And they that heard it said. Who then can be 
saved ? And he said. The things which are impossible with men are possible 
with God. Then Peter said, Ito, we have left all, and followed thee: 
And he said nnto them. Verily I say unto you. There is no man that hath left 
house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God's 
sake, who shall not receive manifold more in his present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 

*He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he called his ten servants, 
and delivered them ten pounds, and said unto them. Occupy till I come. 
But his citizens hated him, and sent a message after him, saying. We will 
not have this man to reign over us. And it came to pass, that when he was 
returned, having received the kingdom, then he commanded these servants 
to be called unto hhUi to whom he had given the mon^, that he might know 
how much every man had gained by trading. 'Then came the first, sayii^. 
Lord thy pound hath gained ten pounds. And he said unto him. Well, thou 
good servant : because thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou 
authority over ten cities. And the second came, sayit^. Lord, thy pound 
hath gained five pounds. And he said likewise to him. Be thou also over 
five cities. And another came saying. Lord bdiold here is thy pound, which 
I have kept laid up in a napkin : for I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man : thou takest up that thou laj^edst not down and reapest 
that thou didst not sow. And he saith unto him. Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked servant. 'Thou knewest that 1 was an aus> 
tere man, taking up that I laid not down, and reaping that I did not sow : 
wherefore then gavest not thou my money into the bank, that at my coming 
1 tnighf. have required mine own with usury ? And he said unto them that 
stood by. Take from him the potmd, and give if to him that hath ten pounds. 
And they said nnto him. Lord, he hath ten pounds; For I say unto you. 
That unto every one which hath shall be given ; and from him that ^th 
not, even that he hath shall be taken away from him. But those mine 
enemies, which would not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and 
slay them before me. 

tAnd the diief priests and the scribes the same hour sought to lay 
hands on him ; and they feared the people : for they perceived that he had 
spoken this parable against them. And they watched him, and sent forth 
sjnes, which should fdgn themsdves just men, that they migkt take hedd 
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of bis words, that so they might deliver him unto the power and authority 
of the governor. And they asked him, saying. Master we know that thou 
sayest and teachest rightly, neither acceptest thou the person of any, but 
teachest the way of God truly : Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Caesar, 
or no ? But he perceived their craftiness, and said unto them. Why tempt 
ye me? Shew me a penny. Whose image and superscription hath it? 
They answered and said, Caesar's. And he said unto them. Render there- 
fore unto Caesar the things which be Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
which be God’s. And they could not take hold of his words before the 
people : and they marvelled at his answer, and held their peace. Then 
came to him certain of the Sadducees, which deny that there is any re- 
surrection : and they asked him, saying. Master, Moses wrote unto us. If 
any mam’s brother die, having a wUe and he die without children, that 
his brother should taike his wife, amd raiise up seed unto his brother. There 
were therefore seven brethren, amd the first took a wife, and died without 
children. And the second took her to wife, and he died childless. And the 
third took her ; and in like matmer the seven adso: and they left no children 
and died. Last of all the woman died also. Therefore, in the resurrec- 
tion whose wife of them is she? for seven had hereto wife; And Jesus 
answering said unto them. The children of this world nmrry, and are given 
in maniage : but they which shadl be accounted worthy to obtain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither mamry, nor are given in marriage: 
neither can they die any more : for they are equad unto the angels ; and are 
the children of God, being the children of the resurrection. Now that the 
deaid are raised, even Moses shewed at the bush when he calleth the Lord 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Issam, and the God of Jacob. For 
he is not a God of the dead, but of the living : for all live unto him. Then 
certaun of the scribes answering said. Master, thou hast well said. 

*Aud he looked up, amd saw the rich men casting their gifts into the 
treasury. And he saw also a certain poor widow casting in thither two 
mites. And he saiid. Of a truth I say unto you, that this poor widow hath 
cast in more tham they all : for all these have of their ahtindawicc; oast in unto 
the offerings of God : but she of her penury hath cast in aU tke living that 
die had. ; . 

tThere was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodoswiab aiipiller of the 
Jews : the same came to Jesus by nigiit, and said unto hin»,£||j^,we know 
that thou art a teadier come from God : for no man can pdrades 

that thou doest, except God be with him. Jesus answe$f4<|9ind.4aid unto 
him. Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be born agatat ka cannot 
see the Idiigdom of God. Nicodemus saith unto him. How can a man be 
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born when be is old ? can be enter the second time into bis mother’s wamb, 
and be bom ? Jesus answered. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Bnoept a 
man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
ofGod. Thatwhidiisbomofthefletiiisfletii; andthatwhidi isbomof 
the Spirit is qiirit. Marvel not that I said onto thee. Ye mast be bom 
again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou heaiest the sonnd 
thereof, but canst not tdl whence it cometh, and whither it goetii : so is 
every one that is bom of the Spirit. Itioodemns answered and said onto 
him, How can these things be ? Jesus answered and said unto him. Art thou 
a master of Israel, and knowest not these thii^ ? Verily, verily, I say onto 
thee, We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen ; and ye 
receive not our witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye bdieve 
not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things ? And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of man which is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the SotLof man be lifted up : that whosoever bdieveth 
in him should not perish, but have eternal life. For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his o^y begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not his Son mto the 
world to condemn the world ; but that the world throt^ him mij^t be 
saved. He that believeth on him is not condemned : but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation, that l^^t is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the lif^t, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he 
that doeth tmth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, 
that they are wrought in God. 

*But the hour cometh, and now is, when the trae worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in tmth : for the Father seeketh such to 
wortiiip him. God is a Spirit : and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth. 

tl;abo(^ ‘not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give uuto you : 
for him kith God the Father sealed. 

tAhd t^' scribes and Pharisees brought unto him, a woman taken 
in adultery ; khd when they had set her in the midst, they say unto him. 
Master, tl^ woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. Now Moses 
in the law commanded us, that such tiio^ be stoned : but what sayest 
thou ? This they said, tempting him, that they mig^t have to accuse him. 


* Johut idiap, iv, 28. 


t John, chap, vi, 27. 


I John, ehap. viii, 8. 
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But Jesus stooped down, and with kis finger wrote on tlie ground, os though 
he heard them not. So wlicn tiiey contmued aatwig him, he lifted up 
himself, and ^d unto them. He that is withoot an among you'fet him fiiat 
cast a stone at her. And again he stooped down, and wrote on the ground. 
And they which heard it being convicted by their own conscience^ went 
out one by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the last : and Jesus 
\ras left alone, and the woman standing in the midst. 'When Jesus had 
lifted up himself, and saw none but the woman, he said onto her. Woman, 
where ate those thine accusers ? hath no man condemned thee ? She said. 
No man, lA>rd. And Jesus said unto her. Neither do I condemn thee : 
go. and sin no mote. 

*And Jesus said. For judgment I am come into this world, that 
they which see not mi^t see ; and that they which see m^t be made 
blind. And some of the Pharisees which were with him heard these words, 
and said unto him, Are we blind also? Jesus said onto them. If ye were 
blind, ye should have no sin : but now ye say. We see ; therefore your 
sin xcmaineth. 

fl am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away*: ahd every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth mote fruit. Now 
ye are dean through the word which I have spoken unto yon. Abide in me, 
and 1 in yon. As the branch cannot bear fmit of itsdf, except it abide 
in the vine ; no mote can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye 
an the biaiidies : he that abideth in me, and I in him, tim same bringeth 
foctii mudt firuit : for without me ye can do nothing: H a man abide not 
in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered; and men gather them, 
and cast fham in the fire, and they are bnn^ If ye abide in me, 
and my weeds abide in you, ye shah ask what ye wSl, and it shall be done 
nnloyoa. Bcicm is my Father {Notified, that ye bear mudi fruit; soshaU 
ye be my disdiite^ As the Father Imth loved me, so have I loved you : 
c o n t i nne ye in my love If ye keep my commandments^ ye shall abide 
in my km ; even as I have kept my father's commandments, and abide 
in hia.km Iheae things have I spdeen onto you, Hmt my joy might 
remain in yon, and fibd your joy mig^ be fun. THiis is my commandment. 
That ye lose one anotiier, as I have loved yon. Greater love hath no man 
than tUSk that a man lay down his life for his hknds. Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henedseth I call yon not servants ; 
for the s erv ant knowelh net wlmt his lord doelh : bnt I have called you 
frkndSi for all things Hmt I have heard n^ Fadmr I have made known 


t John, ebay, xv, 1. 
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unto you. Ye liave not chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit, aud that your fruits 
should remain : that whatsoever ye shall ask of ^e Father in my name, 
he may give it you. Hiese things I command you, that ye love 
one another. 
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In perusing the twentieth number of “The Friend of India/' I fdt 
IS mudi surprised as disappmnted at some remarks made in that magawnA 
yy a gentleman under the signature of “A Christian Missionary”, on a kte 
publication entitled, “The Preceptsof Jesus”; and also at some observations 
of a similar nature on the same subject by the Editor of that publication. 
Before however I attempt to inquire into the ground upon which their 
objections to the work in question are founded, I humbly beg to appeal 
to the public against the unchristianlike, as wdl as uncivil manner in whidi 
the Editor had adduced his objections to the compilation, by introducing 
personality, and applying the term of heatiien to the Compiler. 1 say un- 
chiistianlike manner, because the Editor, by making use of the termheathen, 
has, I presume, violated truth, charily, and liberality, which are essential 
to Christianity in every sense of the word. For there are only two methods 
by which the character of the Compiler as a heathen, or as a believer in one 
true and living God, can be satisfactorily inferred. The most reasonable 
of the two modes is to confine such inquiries to the evidence contained 
in the subject of review, no mention of the name of the compiler being 
made in the publication itsdf. Another mode, which is obviously inappli- 
cable in sudi discussions, is to guess at the real author, and to infer his 
opinions from a knowledge of his education or other circumstances. With 
respect to the first source of evidence, the following e3q>ressidns of the 
Compiler's sentiments are fotmd in the introduction : “A notion of the 
existence of a supreme, superintending Power, the Author and Preserver 
of the harmonious system, who has organized and who rq;ulates such an 
infinity of celestial and terrestrial objects, and a due estimation of that Law 
which te ac hes that man should do to others as he would wish to be done by, 
reconcile us to human nature, &c.” “This simple code of rdigion and 
moraUty, (meaning the Precepts of Jesus,) is so admirably calculated to 
devate men's ideas to high and liberal notions of one God, &c.,” “so well 
fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge of their 
various duties to God, to themselves, and to society," and “so confor- 
mable to the dictates (rf human reason, divine revdation, &c.” These expre- 
ssions are calculated, m my humble opinion, to convince, every mind not 
biassed by pr^dioe, that the Compiler believed not only in one God, whose 
nature and essence is beyond human comprdbension, but in the truths 
teveaM in the Chriittiftn system. I dumld hope neither the Reviewer 
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nor the Editor can be justified in inferring the heathenism of the Compiler, 
from the facts of his extracting and publishing the moral doctrines of the 
New Testament, under the title of "A Guide to peace and happiness " — his 
styling the Precepts of Jesus, a code of religion and morality— his believing 
God to be the Author and Preserver of the universe — or his considering those 
sayings as adapted to regulate the conduct of the whole human race in 
the discharge of all the duties required of them. 

Neither, I trust, can his separating the moral sayings of Christ from 
the mysterious dogmas and historical parts of the New Testament, under the 
impression, that these are liable to the doubts and disputes of free-thinkers 
and anti-christians with which this part of the world is unfortunately 
filled ; nor his opinion that this simple code of morality would be more 
likely to attract the notice and respect of such men, and to guide their 
mind into the paths of peace and happiness, than if presented to them in 
conjunction with other matter against which their education has taught 
them to revolt ; justly subject him, in the opinion of the most orthodox 
Christians, to the epithet al>plied to him by the Editor. If they do, I cannot 
see how the same condemnation can be spared to numerous publications 
of extracts from the Old and the New Testaments, made and sent forth 
by several Christian authors, under various designations and for different 
purposes. 

With respect to the latter mode of seeking evidence, however unjusti- 
fied the Editor may be in coming to such a conclusion, he is safe in ascribing 
the collection of these Precepts to Rammohun Roy ; who, although he was 
bom a Brahmun, nqt only renounced idolatry at a very early period of his 
life, but published at that time a treatise in Arabic and Persian against that 
system ; and no sooner acquired a tolerable knowledge of English, than 
he made his desertion of idol worship known to the Christian world by bis 
English publication — a renunciation that, I am sorry to say, brought severe 
difficulties upon him, by exciting the displeasure of his parents, and subject- 
ing him to the dislike of his near, as well as distant relations, and to the 
hatred of nearly all his countrymen for several years. I therefore presume 
that among his dedared enemies, who are aware of those facts, no one 
who has the least pretension to truth, would venture to apply the desig- 
nation of heathen to him ; but I am sure, that the respect he entertains 
for the very name of Christianity, which the Editor of the "Friend of India," 
seems to profess will restrain him from retorting on that Editor, although 
there may be differences of opinion between them that mi^t be thought 
sufficient to justify the use towards the Editor of a term no less offensive. 
The Editor perhaps may consider hiinsdf justified by numm'ous preoedmits 
amongst the several partisans of different Christian sects in applying the 
name of Heathen to one who takes the Precq>ts of Jesus as his principal 
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guide in matters of religious and dvil duties ; as Roman Catholics bestow 
the appellation of heretics or infidels on aU classes of Protestants, and 
Protestants do not spare the title of idolaters to Roman Catholics ; Trini- 
tarians deny the name of Christian to Unitarians, while the latter retort 
by stigmatizing the worshippers of the Son of man as Pagans who adore a 
created and dependent Being. Very different conduct is inculcated in 
the Precepts of Jesus to John, when complaining of one who performed 
cures in the name of Jesus, yet refused to follow the Apostles : — ^he gave 
a rebuke, saying, "He that is not against us is on our part." Mark, ch. 
ix, ver. 40. The Compiler, having obviously in view at least one object 
in common with the Reviewer and Editor, that of procuring respect for the 
Precepts of Christ, might have reasonably expected more charity from 
professed teachers of his doctrines. 

The Compiler of the Precepts of Jesus will, however, I doubt not, 
give preference to the guidance of those Precepts, which justify no retalia- 
tion even upon enemies, to the hasty suggestions of human passions and the 
example of the Editor of the "Friend of India". 

2. The Editor of the "Friend of India," and the respected Reviewer, 
both not only disapprove absolutely the plan adop^ by the Compiler 
in separating the moral doctrines of the Books of the New Testament ascrib- 
ed to the four Evangelists from the mysteries and historical matters there- 
in contained, but even blame him as an injurer of the cause of truth ; and 
for such disapprobation they assign several reasons : — ^first. The Reviewer 
says, the supposition of the moral sayings being sufficient for salvation, 
independent of the dogmas, is, (as he notes in page 26,) radically false ; 
and that it is presumption of him (the compiler) to think himself qualified 
to judge, independently of the Divine Teacher, what sort of instruction is 
advantageous for the happiness of mankind. ’If indeed the Reviewer 
understands by the word moral what rdates to conduct only with reference 
to man, it cannot apply to those Precepts of Jesus, that teach the duty 
of man to God; which however the Reviewer will find included in the collec- 
tion of the Precepts of Jesus by the Compiler : but a slight attention to the 
scope of the Introduction might have convinced the Reviewer, that the 
sense in which the word moral is there used, whether rightly or otherwise, 
is quite general, and applies equally to our conduct in religious as in dvil 
matters. Without attaching this meaning to the term ‘moral doctrines’, 
the whole of the conduding sentence must appear absurd, where it is said, 
"miis simple code is well fitted to r^ulate the conduct of the human race 
in the disdiatge of their various duties to God, to themsdves, and to 
sodety." This assertion is corroborated and supported by a great number 
of passages in the treatise in question, which point out the appropriate 
mode of performing our duty to the Almighty Power. It is however too true 
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to be dowd, that the Coaipiler of those moral precepts separated them 
fran some of the dogmas, and other matters, chiefly under the supposi* 
tin4 that they alone were a sufficient guide to secure peace and happiness 
to Bsanlriiid at large — a position that is entirely founded on and supjwrted 
by tile cjipress authoiitics of Jesus of Nazareth — a denial of which would 
imply a total disavowid of Christianity. Some of those authorities, as 
fmmd amoogst tbtse precepts^ hm follow : MaHkew, ch. zzii, beginnmg 
with veise 37 : “Jesus said unto him. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 38 : 
Ibis is the first and great commandment. 3b : And the second is like 
unto it, Iboa shalt kve thy neighbour as thys^. 40 : Om these two 
CGOmAMiniBNTS BAKG AIJ. TBB LAW AMD THE PBCffHETS.” Mark, Ch. zii, 
beghmmg with verse 23 : “And Jesus answered him. The first of all the 
commandments iSk Hear, Olsrad, The Lord onr God is one Lord. 30: Thou 
shalt love tile Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strcngtii. is the first commandment. 
31 : And the second is ukA, namdy this : Tbon titalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. There is no otiier commandment greater than these. 32 : 
And he said onto him, Wdl, Master, tiiod hast said the truth ; for there 
is one God, and there is none other but he. 33 : And to love him with 
an the h^rt, and with aU the understanding, and with aU the soul, and 
with aU the strength, and to love Us nei|^boiir as Umsdf , is more than aU 
whole burnt-offerings and sacrifioes. 34 : And when Jesus saw that he an- 
swered discreetly, he said onto Um, Tbon art not far from the kingdom of 
God." AfoftUw, ch. vii, verse 12: “Tberefore att tUpgs whatsoever 
you would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them ; for thts 
rs THE Law amd the PRorasTS.” Ch. v, 17 : “Think not that I am come 
to destroy the Law or the Prophets ; I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” Luke, di. X, beginning with verse 26 : “And bdiold, a certain 
Lawyer stood op and tempted Um, saying. Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eter^ hfe ? 26 : He said unto him. What is Written in the Law ? How 
readest thou ? 27 : He answering said. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with aU thy strei^[th, and with all thy mind; and thy 
ndg^bour as thyself. 28 : And he said onto hiin. Thou hast answered 
right This do and thou shalt uve.” The Saviour meant of course 
by the words Law and Prophds all the commandments ordained by'divine 
authority, and the Rdigion revealed to the Prophets and observed by them, 
as is evident from Jesns's declaring those'commandments to afford perfect 
means of acquiring eternal life, and directing men to follow them accord- 
ingly. Had any otiier doctrine been requisite to teach men the road 
to peace and happiness, Jesus could not have pronounced to the Lawyer, 
“T^ do and thou shalt ltyb". It was the diaracteristic of the office 
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of Christ to teach men, that fcams and cenmames were useless tolseas of 
respect for God, compared with the essential proof of obedience and love 
towards him evinced by the pcactice of beneficence towards their felloiw* 
creatures. The compiler, finding these commandmeots given as inrinHii^ 
all the revealed law, and the whole system of teUg^n adopted by die 
Prophets and re-establidied and fulfilled by Jesus himself, as the to 
aoqmre Peace and Hai^Mneas, was dedrous of i^vang more full publicity hi 
this oountiy to them, and to die sobsidiaiy nMunl doctrines that axe intro* 
dooed by the Saviour in detad. Placing also in the 

truth of his sacred commandments, to the ohsetvanoe of which we ase 
directed by the same teacher, (/olw, ch. ziv, ver. 11^ "If ye love m^ he^ 
my commandments.** Ver. 24^ "He that loveth me not, toepeth not mgr 
sayings,**) the Compiler never hrsHtated in decfariiig, j^age 1,) a "bdief 
in Cod, 1^ a due regard to that law, ‘Do unto others as yon would whh 
to be done by,* render our existenoe agreeable to onradves, and pcoGtafale 
to the rest of manlrind.** It may now be left to the public to jnetye, whether 
or not the charge of arrogance and pnesomptioa which the Reviewer 
has imputed to the Compiler, under the idea that he prdened his owb 
judgment to that of the Saviour, be justly applicaUe to him. 

3. The respected Reviewer argues in page 26. diat there are two 
important points, a knowledge of whkh is not to be acquired Iqr following 
the moral precepts of Christ, but whkh are essential to the attainment of 
true peace of mind ; they bduig entirely founded (as he alleges) upon the 
dogmas and histories, viz. how to obtain, 1st, the forgiveness of sins and the 
favour of God ; and 2ndly strength to overcome human passions, and to 
keep the commandments of God. These precepts sqiarated from the 
mysterious dogmas and historical records aiq>ear, x>n the contrary, to the 
Compiler to contain not only the essence of all that is necessary to instruct 
mankind in their dvil duties, but also the best and onlymeans of obtaining 
the forgiveness of onr sins, thefavonr of God, and strength to overcomeour 
passions, and to keep his commandments. I tiierefore extract from the same 
compilatum, a few passages of that greatest of all Prophets who was 
sent to call sinners to rqientance ; a dne attention to which will, 1 hope, 
satisfy the rejected Reviewer on those two points. Luke, ch. xiii, ver. 3 : 
'*£xoq>t ye rq>ent, ye shall all likewise perish.*' Ch. xv, ver. 7, 10 : "I 
say unto yon, tiiat likewise joy shall be in heaven over one anner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine persons who need no repen* 
tanoe. Isaynntoyon, there is joy in the presence of the angds of God over 
one sinner that repent^.’* Matthew, di. ix, 13 : "I am not come to call 
the righteons, bnt sinners to rtyentance." Ch. xviii, ver. II : "For the 
Son of man is come to save that which was lost.** Luke, ch. v, ver. 32 : 
"I came not to call the righteous, but sinnen to rtyentanoe." Which 
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sayings are confirmatory of what is taught in Ezekiel, ch. zviii, ver. 30 : 
"Repent and turn yoursdves from all your transgressions, so iniquity ohall 
not be your ruin.” See also the parable of the prodigal son, where the inercy 
of God is illustrated by the example of a father pardoning the transgressions 
of his repenting son. Numerous passages of the Old and the New Testament 
to the same effect, which might fill a volume, distinctly promise us that 
the forgiveness of Cod and the favour of his divine majesty maybe obtained 
by sincere repentance, as required of sinners by the Redeemer. 

As to the second point, that is : How to be enabled to overcome 
our passions, and keep the commandments of God : — we are not left un- 
provided for in that respect, as our gracious Saviour has promised every 
strength and power as necessary consequences of earnest prayer and hearty 
desire. Matthew, ch. vii, ver. 7, and Luke, ch. xi, ver. 0, 13 : "Ask and it 
shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” "If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your. Father which is in heaven give good things to 
then that ask him.” ch. xi, ver, 9 : "I say unto you. Ask and it shall be 
given you.” After a due attention to these and to numerous passages 
of the same effect, no one who believes in the divine message of Jesus of 
Nazareth, or even in the truth of his doctrine only can be at all at a loss to 
find adequate means of attaining those two ends, justly considered to be 
most essential by the Reviewer. 

4. The Reviewer imputes to the Compiler, enor in exalting the 
value of the moral doctrines above that of the historical facts and dogmas 
contained in the New Testament. This imputation, I humbly maintain, 
can be of no weight or force against the authority of Jesus hims elf, as quoted 
in the above texts ; which clearly shew, that there is no other means of 
attaining eternal life except the performance of our duties towards God 
in obeying his commandments. That the aim and object of all the command- 
ments of God is to teach us our duty towards our fellow-creatures may be 
gathered from a hundred passages of Scripture, of which perhaps the 
following may sufi&ce. Matthew, ch. xxv, ver. 31-46 ; "When the Son 
of man shall come in his gflory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory. And before him shall be gatiiered all 
nations : and he shall separate them one from another, as a ^epherd divi- 
deih his sheep from the goats. And he shall set the sheep on his rig^t 
hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the king say unto thmn on 
his rig^t hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an hungd^d, and ye 
gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in : naked and ye dothed me : 1 was sick, and ye visited 
me : I was in prison, and ye came unto nie. Then shall the righteous 
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answer him, saying, I^rd, when saw we thee an hungered and fed thee ? 
or thirsty, hnd gave thee drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in ? or naked, and dothedthee? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee ? And the king diall answer and say unto them. 
Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye have done it onto one of the' least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Ihen shall he say unto 
them also on the left hand, depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and' his angels. For I was an hoi^red, and ye gave 
me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink : I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in : naked, and ye dothed me not : sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not. Then shall they also answer him sa 3 rit^. 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or n^ed, 
or sick or in prison, and did not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer 
them, sayingi Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of ^ese, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into everlast- 
ing punishment : but the righteous into life eternal.” In this description 
of the day of judgment it is dearly announced, that the merciful Father 
of the universe accepts as manifestation of love towards himself, every 
act of charity and beneficence perfomied towards *his ’creatures : (See 
text already quoted, Matthew, ch. vii, ver. 12.) And apparently to coun- 
teract by antidpation the erroneous idea that such conduct mi^t be dis- 
pensed with, and reliance placed on a mere dogmatical knowledge of God, 
or of the. Saviour, the following declaration seems to have been uttered. 
Matthew, ch. vii, ver. 21-26 ; ”Not every one that saith unto me, Lord ! 
Lord I diall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father who is in heavmi. Many will say unto me in that day. Lord I 
Lord I have we not prophesied in thy name ; in thy name have cast out 
devils ; and in thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will I 
profess unto them, I never knew you ; dq>art from me ye that work ini- 
quity. Therefore whosoever heareth these stings of mine, and doeth them, 
I wUl liken him unto a wise man, who built bis house upon a rock. And 
every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, diall be 
Ukened unto a foolish man, who built his house upon the sand.” Matthew, 
ch. zii, 60 : “Whosoever shall do the will of my Father who is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother,” Luke, ch viii, ver. 21 ; 
”My mother and my brethren are these which hear the word of God and do 
it.” Ch. zi, ver. 27, 28 : “Blessed is the wpmb (said a certain woman 
to Jesus) that bate thee, and the paps which thou hart suc^ : buthesaid. 
Yea, rather bles^ are they that hear the word of God, and keep it.” 
John, di. zv, ver. 10 H he ke^ tby commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love ; even as I have kq>t my Father’s commandments, and abi^ in 
his love.” What then are ^OSB sayjnos, tihe obedience to which is so 
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a]>sdutdy commanded ns indkpeosable and all-soficient to those who 
desiie to inherit eternal fife? Thqr axe not other dian tW Uessed and 
benign moral doctrines taqg^ in the smnon on the mount; (contained 
in the 5th, 6th, and 7th duLfters of Matthew,) which indote therefoie 
eneiy duty of man, and all that is necessary to salvation ; and thgr expiessfy 
cxdttde mere profession or bdief, from those drcomstances which Ood 
Spaciously admits as giving a title to eternal happiness. Nehher in tJns, 
nor in any other part of the New Testament can we find a commandment 
shnilaTly enjoining a knowledge of any of the mysteries or historical relations 
contain^ in those books. It is besides plainly stated, that but a very small 
pottiim of the works of Jesus have beeu handed down to os by the Bvan- 
griists, J<hn says at the conclusion of his goq>d, ch. zzi, ver. 25, '"hieTe 
am also many other things which Jesus did, whidi if they should be 
written eveiy me, 1 suppose the world itsdf could not contain the books 
that riioald be written.** On the other hand we cannot doubt, that the 
whde f^irit his doctrines has been faithfidly and tolly recorded. The 
season of this appears obvious muxaciles must have had a powerful effect 
on the minds of those vdao witnessed them, and who witbmt some sudi 
evidence were di^osed to qfaestian the au t h ority of the teacher of those 
doctiinea. /ahs, di. x, vcr. 25 : **The wosla that I do in my Father's 
name, tli^ bear witoesa of me.** Vets. 27, 28 : '“If I do not the iroiks 
of my Fariier, bdieve nm not. Bat if 1 da, thoo^ ye bdieve not me, 
bdieve the woifcs.*' Had his dortrinrs of fhenmdvcs made their due 
impresrion, the aid of miiachn wodd not have been leqaiaite, not had 
reoontse to. In this con nt iy, Hie bare re port of andi miiacirs could have 
givm no support to the we^h^ of the doctrines ; lor as the Compiler has 
stated in his lutooductiou, mixades infinitriy more wonderful are rdated 
of their goods and saints, on authorities that the Hindoos renst deem 
superior to those of the Apostles. 

We are taught by revelation, as wdl as education, to ascribe to 
'the Deity the perfection of those attributes uhich are esteemed exodlmt 
amongst mankind. And accordit^ to those ideas it must soidy appear 
more consistent with the justice of the Sovereign Ruler, that he should 
admit to mercy those of his subjects who, admowkc^ing his authority, 
have endeavoured to obey his laws ; or shewn contrition, when they have 
fallen short of their doty and love ; than that he should select for fovonr 
'those whose daims rest on havh^ acquired particular ideas of bis ruture 
and of the origin of his Son, and of what afflictions that Son may have suffered 
in behalf of his pec^le. If the Reviewer and Editor will continue to resist 
both authority and common sense, I most be content to take leave of them 
with the following words, (Luke, di. xvi, ver. 31 :) “And he said unto hiin, 
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If th^ hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose fr(Mn the dead.” 

6. The Reviewer observes (in pf^e 24) with every mark of dis- 
approbation, that the Compiler has intimated in the Introduction, that 
the dogmatical and historical matters are rather calculated to do .injury. 
The Compiler could not certainly overlook the daily occurrences and obvious 
facts which led him to remark (in the introduction,) that "historical and 
some other passs^ are liable to the doubts and disputes of freethinkers and 
anti-diristians, especially miraculous relations which are much less wondeilul 
than the fabricated tales handed down to the natives of Asia and to prove 
what the Compiler stated, I humbly entreat any one to refer to the numerous 
volumes written by persons unattached to any of the establii^ed Churches, 
against the miracles, the history, and some of the dogmas of Christianity. 
It has been the different interpretations of the dogmas that have given rise 
to such keen disputes amongst the followers of Jesus. They have not only 
destroyed harmony and union between one sect of Christians and another, 
and continue to do so ; but in past times have even caused continual wars 
and frequent bloodshed to rage amongst them, more dreadfully than between 
Christians and infidels. A slight reference to the histories of Christian 
countries, will, I trust, afford to my readers entire conviction upon this head. 
Besides, the Compiler, residing in the same spot where European missionary 
gentlemen and others for a period of upwards of twenty years have been, 
with a view to promote Christianity, distributing in vain amongst the natives 
numberless copies of the complete Bible, written in different languages, 
could not be altogether ignorant of the causes of their disappointment. 
He, however, never doubted their zeal for the promulgation of Christianity, 
nor the accuracy of their statement with regard to immense sums of money 
being annually expended in preparing vast numbers of copies of the Scrip- 
tures ; but he has seen with regret, that they have completely counteracted 
their own benevolent efforts, by introducing aU the dogmas and mysteries 
taught in Christian churches to people by no means prepared to receive them ; 
and that they have been so incautious and inconsiderate in their attempts 
to enlighten the natives of India, as to address the instructions to them in the 
same way as if they were reasoning with persons brought up in a Christian 
country, with those dogmatical notions imbibed from their infancy. The 
consequence has been, that the natives in general, instead of benefiting by 
the perusal of the Bible, copies of which they always receive gratuitously, 
exdufnge them very often for blank paper ; and generally u^ several of the 
dogmatical terms in their native languid as amark of slight in an irreverent 
manner, the mention of which is repugnant to my feehngs. Sabat, an 
eminently learned but grossly unprincipled Arab, whom our divines supposed 
that they had converted to Christianity, and whom they of course instructed 
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in an the dogmas and doctrines, wrote a few years ago a treatise in Arabic 
against those very dogmas, and printed himself and published several hun- 
dred copies of this work ; and another Musalman, of the nfl.ni«» of l^na’et 
Ahmud, a man of respectable family, who is stiU alive, speedily returned to 
Muhammadanism from Giristianity, pleading that he had not been able to 
reconcile to his understanding certain dogmas which were imparted to him. 
It has been owing to their bq^inning with the introduction of mysterious 
dogmas, and of relations that at first sight appear incredible, that notwith- 
standing every exertion on the part of our divines, I am not aware that we 
can find a smgle respectable Musalman or Hindoo, who was not in want of 
the common comforts of life, once glorified with the truth of Giristianity, 
constantly adhering to it. Of the few hundred natives who have been 
nominally converted to Christianity, and who have been generally of the most 
ignorant dass, there is ground to suspect that the greater number have been 
allured to change their faith by other attractions than by a conviction of 
the truth and reasonableness of those dogmas ; as we find nearly all of them 
are employed or fed by their spiritual teadiers, and in case of neglect 
are apt to manifest a rebellious spirit ; — a circumstance which is well-known 
to the Compiler from several. local facts, as wdl as from the following 
occurrence. About three years ago, the Compiler, on his visit to an English 
gentleman, who is still residing in the vicinity of Calcutta, saw a great 
number of Christian converts with a petition, which they intended to 
present to the highest Ecdesiastical authority, stating that their teachers, 
through false promises of advancement, had induced them to give up 
their andent religion. The Compiler fdt indignant at their presumption, 
and suggested to the gentleman as a friend, the propriety of not countenan- 
cing a set of men, who, from their own dedaration, seemed so tmprindpled. 
The missionaries themsdves are as well aware as the Compiler, that those 
very dogmas are the points which the people always sdect as the most 
proper for attack, both in their oral and written controversies with Chris- 
tian teadiers ; all of which, if required, the Compiler is prepared to prove 
by the most unquestionable testuhony. 

Under these drcumstances the Compiler published such sa3rings 
of Christ, as he thought intelligible to all, conveying conviction with ^em, 
and best calculated to lead mankind to universal love and hmmony ; 
not dwelling upon those matters, an observance of which is not ai^lutdy 
ordained, and the interpretations of which, instead of introducing peace 
and happiness, have generally given rise to disputes and controversies. The 
Compiler has had no local influence nor power to promote any one’s interest, 
nor has he situations to give away, nor 3ret has he friends and colleagues 
to recommend others to their patronage. Humble as he is, he has there- 
fore adopted those measures whidi he thou^t most judictous to spread the 
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truth in an acceptable manner ; but I am sorry to observe, that he has 
unfortunately and unexpectedly met with opposition from those whom he 
considered the last persons likely to appose him on this subject. From 
what has already been advanced, the Reviewer may perceive the reason 
why the passages extracted by the Compiler from ^e .Gospel of St. John 
should be comparatively few. It is from this source, that the most difficult 
to be compr^ended of the dogmas of the ('hristian rdigion have been 
principally drawn ; and on the foundation of passages of that writer, the 
interpretation of which is still a matter of keen discussion amongst the 
most learned and most pious scholars ih Christendom, is erected the m 3 rs- 
terious doctrine of three Gods in one Godhead, the origin of Miihammadanism , 
and the stumbling-block to the conversion of the more enlightened amongst 
the Hindoos. 

To impress more strongly on the minds of those for whom this com- 
pilation was intended, the doctrines taught by Jesus, the Compiler thought 
the varied repetition of them by different but concurring reporters highly 
advantageous, as showing clearly that those doctrines were neither mis- 
represented nor misconceived by any of those Evangelists. 

6. Nor is the conduct of the Compiler in selecting, certain passages 
of the Scriptures for certain purposes singular; for we see very often 
extracts from the Bible, published by the learned men of every sect of 
Christians, with a view to the maintenance of particular doctrines. Chris- 
tian churches have selected passives from the Bible, which they conceive 
particularly excellent, and well adapted for the constant perusal and study 
of the people of their respective churches ; and besides, it is the continud 
practice of every Christian teacher to choose from the whole Scriptures 
sudi texts as he deems most important, for the purposes of illustrating 
them, and impressing them on the minds of his hearers. Nor will those 
teachers, if questioned as to their object in such selection, hesitate to assign 
as their motive the very reason adopted by the Compiler as his— the supe- 
rior importance of the parts so selected. Whether or not he has erred in 
his judgment on that point, must be determined by those who will can- 
didly peruse and -consider the arguments already advanced on the subject, 
always bearing in mind the lesson practically taught by the Saviour hini^, 
of adapting his instructions to the susceptibility and capadty of his hearers. 
John, ch. xvi, ver. 12 : have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.'* 

Hindustan is a country, of which nearly three-fifths &f the inhabi- 
tants are IBndoos, and two-fifths Musalmans. Although the professors 
of neither of these rdigions are possessed of such accomplishments as are 
enjoyed by Europeans in general, yet the latter portion are wdl-known 
to be firmly devoted to a bdief in one God, which has been instilled into 
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their miods from their infancy. The former (I mean the Hindoos) are, 
with a few exceptions, immersed in gross idolatry, and in belief of the most 
extravagant description respecting futurity, antiquity, and the miracles 
of their deities and saints, as handed down to them and recorded in their 
ancient Sooks. Weigh^ these circumstances, and anxious, from his long 
eiq)erience of religious controversy with natives, to avoid further diq>uta- 
tioh with them, the Compiler selected those Precepts of Jesus, the obe- 
dience to whidi he believed most peculiarly requited of a Christian, and such 
as could by no means tend, in doctrine, to excite the religious horror of 
Muhammadans, or the scoffs of Hindoos. What benefit or peace of mind 
can we bestow upon a Musalman, who is an entire stranger to the Christian 
world, by communicating to him without preparatory instruction all the 
peculiar dogmas of Christian ity ; such as those contained in verse 1st, 
chap. 1st of St. John : “In the teginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with god, and the Word was God " ? Would th^ not find themselves 
at a loss to reconcile this dogma to their unprepared understandings, viz. 
A is B and A is also with B ? Although the interpretations given us of 
such texts by truly learned and candid divines be ever so satisfactory, yet 
to those that are strangers to these explanations they cannot be intelli- 
gible; nor can it be expected from the order of things, that each can happily 
fitad at hatiH an able interpreter to whom he can have recourse for an ex- 
planation, whenever he may be involved in difficulties or doubts. But as 
a great number of missionary gentlemen may perhaps view the matter in 
a different light, and join the Editor of the Friend of India, in accusing 
the CoTwpiler as an injurer of. the cause of truth, I doubt not that with a 
view to avoid every possibility of such imputation, and to prevent others from 
attributing their ill success to his inte^erence with their duties, he would 
gladly abstain from publishing again on the same subject, if he could see 
in past experience anything to justify hopes of their success. From what 
I have already stated, I hope no one will infer that I fed ill-disposed towards 
the missionary establishments in this country. This is far from being tte 
case. I pray for their augmentation, and that their members may remain 
in the happy enjoyment of life in a climate so generally inimical to Eu- 
ropean constitutions : for in proportion to the increase of their number, 
sobriety, moderation, temperance, and good behaviour have been diffused 
among their neighbours as the necessary consequences of their company, 
conversation, and good example. 

7. The Reviewer charges the compiler with inconsistency, (p. 27,) 
because he has termed the Precepts collected by Jiim, a code of Rdi^pon 
and Morality, while, as the Reviewer supposes, they fom only a code of 
morality and not of religion. It is already eiq>lained in paragraph 2nd, 
that the Compiler has introduced those Precepts of Jesus under the 
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denoniiimtiati of the moral sayings of the New Testament, taking the word 
moral in its wide sense, as including onr conduct to God, to each other and 
to ourselves ; and to avoid the least possibility of misunderstand^ the 
term, he has carefully particularized the sense in which he accepted that 
word by the latter sentence, “This simple code of Religion and Morality, 
(meaning by the former, those precepts which treat of our duty to God, 
and by the latter, such as relate to our duties to mankind, and to ourselves,) 
is so admirably calculated to elevate men's ideas to high and liberal notions of 
one God, &c.,'’ “and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race in the discharge of their various duties to God, to themselves, 
and to society, &c.” In conformity to the design thus expressed, he has 
collected all the sayings that have a tendency to those ends. The Compiler, 
however, observes with regret, that neither this language nor this fact, 
has afforded to the Reviewer satisfactory evidence of his intention nor 
sufficed to save him from the unexpected imputation of inconsistency. 

The Reviewer again (page 29) charges the Compiler with inconsis- 
tency, in having introduced some doctrinal passages into his compilation. 
In reply to which I again entreat the attention of the respected Reviewer 
to that passage in the Introduction, in which the CompMer states the motives 
that have led him to exclude certain parts of the gosp^from his publication. 
He there states, that it is on account of these passages being such as were 
the ordinary foundation of the arguments of the opponents of Christianity, 
or the sources of the interminable controversies that have led to heart- 
burnings and even bloodshed amongst Christians, that they were not includ- 
ed in his selection ; and they were omitted the more readily, as he considered 
them not essential to religion. But such dogmas, or doctrinal and other 
passages as are not exposed to those objections, and are not tmfamiliar to 
the minds of tiiose for whose benefit the compilation wras intended, are 
generally included in conformity with the avowed plan of the work— 
particularly such as seem calculated to direct our love and obedience to 
tile benefident Author of the universe, and to him whom he gradousty 
sent to ddiver those Precepts of Rd^on and Morality, whose tendency 
is to promote universal peace and harmony. 

8. In objecting to the assertion made by the Compiler in tiie Intro- 
duction as to a bdief in the existence of God prevailing generally, the 
reflected Reviewer advances three arguments: — 1st, That millions of 
people bdieve in a plurality of Gods, ffiidly. That the majority of those 
enlightened persons who deny the truth of tiie Jewish and Christian Reve- 
lation are atheists. Srdly, That the very system of the Vedanta, whidh 
denies to God hs moral attributes, is a r^ed and disguised atheism. 

I certainly admit that a great number of tnen and even men of profound 
learning and extensive abilities^ are owing to their early education, literally 
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sunk in polytheism, an absurd and irrational system of rdij^««it;But the 
admission (rf a plurality of Gods does not amount to the denial x>f iGodhead. 
A man, for instance, cannot be accused of having no notion of tUKu^nd, 
because he is proved to believe in the existence of a plurality elf indivi- 
duals. The Reviewer ought therefore to have confined hinvaflf to the 
remark, the truth of which will be readily admitted, that there are ^millions 
of people ignorant of the unity of God, the only doctrine consistent with 
reason and revelation. The astonishing eagerness of the learned amongst 
those, whose practice and language are polytheistical, to prefer their daim 
to be considered as Monotheists, is a strong evidence of the consistency 
of the system of Monotheism ufith reason. Debased and despicable as 
is the belief of the Hindoos in three hundred and thirty millions of gods, 
they pretend to reconcile this persuasion with the doctrine of the unity 
of God ; alleging that the three hundred and thirty millions of gods, whom 
they enumerate, are subordinate agents, assuming various offices in pre- 
serving the harmony of the universe under one Godhead, as innumerable 
rays issue from one sun. I am at a loss to trace the origin of his second 
argument, imputing atheism to the majority of those who deny the divinity 
of the Jewish and Christian Revelation. For notwithstanding my acquain- 
tance with several Europeans and Asiatics who doubt the possibility of 
Revelation, I have neA^ met with one, to the best of my recoUe^on, 
mamtaining atheism, however widely they might differ from the Reviewer 
and the Compiler in a great many points of belief relating to the Deity. 
The Reviewer perhaps may have met with some unhappy freethinkers, 
who have professed doubts respecting the existence of a supreme superin- 
tending Power — a circumstance with has probably induced him to form this 
opinion ; but sndi rare instances can have no force to set aside the credit 
of what the Compiler affirms, that a belief in QoA prevails gcneraOy. Neither 
can I consdendoudy coindde with the respected Reviewer in his imputing 
atheism to the Vedanta system, under the supposition of its denying moral 
attributes to God ; not can 1 hdp lamenting that rdigious prejudice should 
influence the Reviewer so much, as to make him apply the term of atheist 
towards a sect or to individuals who look up to the G^ of nature through 
his wonderful works alone ) for the Vedanta, in common with the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures, tom the impossibUity of forming more exalted 
conceptions, constantly ascribes to God the perfection of thosei moral 
attributes which are considered among the human q)edes exsdlent and 
sublime. To prove this I quote one passage from eadi of the four Upuu* 
shads of the Vedanta, whidi have already been translated into Englidi. 
Mundaka, Chap. 1, s^on 1 : "By him who knows all things coUectivdy 
and distinctly, whose knowle^ and will are the only means of his actions, 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates, ate produced.'' Katha, 
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chap. 6 : "God is eternal, among all the perishable universe ; and is the 
source of sensation among all animate existences ; and he alone assigns 
to so many objects their respective purposes.” Kenopanishad : "In a 
battle between the celestial gods and the demons, God enabled the former 
to defeat the latter.” And I^opanishad : "He overspreads aU crea- 
tures, is merely spirit without the form either of a minute body or of au 
extended one, which is liable to impression or organization. He is pure, 
perfect, omniscient, the Ruler of the intellect, onmipresent, and the self- 
existent. He has from eternity been assigning to all creatures their res- 
pectives purposes.” For further evidence, if required, I beg to refer the 
Reviewer to the rest of the original Vedanta works that maybe found in the 
College I^ibrary and in the missionary stores of books. It is, however, 
very true, that the Vedanta declares very often its total ignorance of the 
real nature and attributes of God. Eenopanishad, ver. 3 : "Hence no virion 
can approach him, no language can describe him, no intellectual power can 
compass or determine him : we know nothii^ how the Supreme Being 
should be explained,” &c. It also represents God sometimes in a manner 
familiar to the understanding of the vulgar. Mundaka, ch. vii. sect. 1 ; 
"Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; space is his ears,” 
&c. But such declarations are not peculiar to the Vedanta doctrines, as 
these are found frequently in the Sacred Scriptures. Job xxxvi. 26 : 
"Behold God is great, and we know him not.” Ch. xxxvii. 23 : "Touching 
the Almighty we cannot find him out : his greatness is unsearchable.” 
The Scriptures also represent Godin the same familiar and figurative matmer 
as is found in the Vedanta. God is affirmed to have made man in his own 
image, after his own likeness. TheangdsalwaysbdioldGod’sfaceinheaven. 
In the Old Testament, as well as in the New, G^ is represented as repentii^ 
of his works, as being moved with anger, vexation, grief, joy, love and hate : 
as moving from place to place ; having arms with hands and fingers ; 
a head, with face, mouth, tongue, eyeo, nose, eats ; a heart, bowds, bade, 
thighs, legs ; as .seeing, being seen, q>eaking, and hearing, sltunbeting, 
wakii^, &c. No one capable of sound reasoning can for a moment imagine 
that these or any other descriptions of God ate intended to convey literal 
notions of the unsearchable, incomprdiensible Being. 

Ifoy God render rdigion destructive of differences and dislike between 
man and man, and condudve to the peace and Union of mankind. — ^Amen. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Ths contoits of tho fdlowing Treatise are indoded under these two 
propositions : — ist. That the Precepts of Jesus, whidi teach that love to 
God is manifested in beneficence towards our fellow-creatures, ate a suffi- 
cient Guide to Peace and Happiness ; and 2ndly, That that omnipresent 
God, who is the only proper object of religious veneration, is one and 
undivided in person. 

Though these doctrines, as I conceive them to be alike founded on 
reason and revelation, appear to me to be almost as obvious truths as any 
abstract axiom, yet they ate opposed in fact by a very large body of 
writers and teasers. I must therefore leave them to be decided upon by 
those who will be pleased to bestow their candid and liberal attention on 
the arguments I have used in the succeeding pages and on their 
impartial judgment I confidently rely. 
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CHAPTER I 

General Defence of the Precepts in Question 

The observations contained in No. I of the Quarterly Series of "The 
Friend of India," on the Introduction to '"Hie Precepts of Jesus" 
as well as on their defence, termed "An Appeal to the Christian Public," 
are happily expressed in so mild and Christian tike a style, that they have 
not only afiorded me ample consolation for the disappointment and vexa- 
tion I felt from the personality conveyeA in the preceding Magazines, 
(Nos. 20 and 23,) but have also encouraged me to pursue my researdies 
after the fundamental principles of Christianity in a manner agreeable 
to my feelings, and with such respect as I should always wi^ to manifest 
for the situation and diameter of so worthy a person as the Editor of the 
Friend of India. 

The Reverend Editor labours in his Review to establidi two points 
— ^the truth and excellency of the miraculous relations and of the dogmas 
found in the scriptural writings ; and, 2ndly, the instjfficiency of the com- 
piled Precepts of Jesus alone to lead to salvation, unless accompanied 
with the inqwrtant doctrines of the Godhead of Jesus and his atonement. 

As the Compiler neither in his Introduction to the Precepts of Jesns» 
nor in his defence gf those Precepts, has aq;>res8ed the least doubt as to 
the truth of any part of the Gospels, the arguments adduced by the learned 
Editor to demonstrate the troth and exodlence tHae authority on which 
thqrrest,are,Iam inclined to think, quite superfluous, and foreign to the 
matter in question. 

The only reason assigned by the Cominler, (in the Introduction,) 
for separating the Precqtts from the abstruse doctrines and mkaculous 
relations of the New Testament, are, that the former "are liable to the 
doubts and disrates of Freethinkers and Anti-christians, and the latter 
are capable at best of carrying little weight ^th the natives of this part of 
the g^be, the fabricated tales handed down to them being of a more 
wonderful nature." 

These sentiments respecting the doctrines and miracles, founded 
as they ate upon undeniable facts, do not, I presume, convey any disavowal 
PI doubt of their truth. Besides, in applying the term "fabricated" to the 
teles received by the credulous Hindoos, the Compiler dearly evinced the 
contemptible bght in whidi he viewed Ihete l^ei^ 1 and in stating that 
the miradea of the Scriptures were subject to the doubts of **Freethhihei8 
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and Anti-cihristians/ ’ it can never f aMy be supposed that he meant himself, 
or any other person labouring in the promulgaticm of Christianity, to be 
included in that dass. 

As to the second point urged by the Reverend Editor, namely, that 
the compiled Precepts were not sufi^dent to lead to salvation, I deeply 
r^iret that the Editor should appear to have overlooked the authority of 
the gradous Author of this religion in the several passages dted by the 
Compiler in his Appeal, to prove beyond doubt the suffidency of the 
Precepts in question to procure eternal life ; as it is almost impossible that 
so numerous quotations, spreading over a great part of the Appeal could 
have escape his notice. The Reverend Editor, while endeavouring to 
prove, that the compiled Precepts would fall diort of guiding to peace and 
happiness, only illustrates by sacred authority the true excellency of the 
mirades and the doctrines of Christianity. But such illustration can 
have no tendency to demonstrate the position he endeavours to maintain. 
I am therefore under the necessity of repeating a few passages already 
quoted, with some others, shewii^ ^t the compiled Precepts are snffident 
to conduct the human race to happiness; and I humbly entreat to know, 
if I be persuaded to believe in the divine origin of those passages, and in 
the entire veradty of their author, how I am to reconcile their authority 
with the position maintained by the learned Editor, as to the insuffidency 
of the Precepts of Jesus to guide to peace and happiness. Matthew, ch. 
xxii, begiiming with ver. 37 : "Jesus said unto him. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul,, and with all thy 
mind; this is the first and great commandmmrt. And the second 
is like unto it. Thou shalt love tiiy ne^hl^our as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the Prophets." Mark, 
ch. xii beginning with ver. 29 : "And Jesus ansitered him. The first of dl 
the commandments is. Hear, O Israd, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou 
dialt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with aH thy soul, and 
with all thy mind and with all thy strength : this is the first command- 
ment. And the second is like, namely this. Thou dialt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. There is no other commandment greater than these." 
Matthew, ch vii, 12 : "Therefore all things whatsoever you would that 
men riiould do to you, do you even so to them ; fur this is the Lnw and 
the Prophets." Luke, ch. x from ver. 26 : "And behold a certain lawyer 
stood up and tempted him, saying Master, what diall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life ? He said unto him. What is written in the Law ? How readest 
thou ? He answering, said : Thou riialt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and wilh all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy nei^bour as thyself. And he said unto him, thou 
hast answered right. This do, and thou shalt Ittw." Mattiuw, ch. vii. 
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ver. 21 : “Not eveiy one that saith unto me, Z^ozd I Ix>zd I dull enter 
into the kii^om of heaven ; but he that doeth the of my Father 
who is in heaven. Many will say unto me in that day, I^rd I I^ord I 
have we not prophesied in thy name ; and in thy name have cast out 
devils ; and in thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will I 
profess unto them I never knew you ; depart from me, ye that work ini- 
quity. Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, who built his house upon a rock ; 
and every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them- not 
dull be likened unto a foolidi man, who built his house upon the sand.” 
Luke, di. xi, ver. 27 : "Blessed is the womb (said a certain woman to 
Jesus) that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked : but he said. 
Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it.” 
John, ch. XV, ver. 12 : "lius is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you.” Ver. 17 : "These things I command 
you, that ye love one another.” Gi. xiii, ver. 34 ; "A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another ; ” 36 : "By this dull all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Observing those two 
commandments, (Matthew, ch. xxii, ver. 37-39,) sdeCtedhy the Saviour 
as a substitute for all the Law and the Prophets, and sufficient means to 
produce peace and happiness to mankind, the Compiler never scrupled 
to follow the example set forth by Jesus himsdf in compiling soxh pre- 
cepts as include those two commandments, and their subsidiary moral 
doctrines, as a true substitute of the Goi^, without intending to depre- 
date the rest of the Word of God. I regret that the Reverend Editor 
should have disapproved of this compilation, on the ground, that "it is 
bf importance that every compilation be given a»a sample of the Sacred 
Writings in all their excellence and importance, and not as a . substitute 
for the whole.” 

The autimrity of St. Paul, the most exalted among primitive Chris- 
tians, quoted by the Reverend Editor, (p. 89,) "If righteousness come 
by tte law, Christ is dead in vain,” is not, I presume, adequate to set 
aside, nor even applicable to the express authority of tlu Author <A Chris- 
tianity already quoted ; as the latter indudes not only the Mosaic law, 
to which St. Paul alludes, but both law and religion, and is evident from 
the fdlowing passages : "Therefore all things vdiatever you would tiiat 
men dionld do to you, do you even so to them ; for this is tiie 'Law and 
fhe Prophets.” "On these two commandments (to love God and to love 
our nieighboata) hang all the Law arid tile Prqphets.” Every one mu^ 
admit, that the gmdm Saviour meaiit Ity the words "the Law and the 
Ftopliete,”«nihe dhdneooiiimuidhieiitoloand^b^ Scitytasct, ohedi- 
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cnoe to which is strictly tequized of us by the fotmder of that leligion. 
Luke, di. 3d, ver. 24 : "Blessed aie they that heat the woid of God, and 
keepit.” yokfi,ch.ziv,veT. 16 : "If you love me, keep my commandments." 
Had the manifestation of love towards God with all our strength, 
and towards our neighbours as ouxsdves, been practically im posaiWo , 
as ma i nt ai ne d by the Editor, (p. 112) or had any other doctrines been 
necessary to lead to eternal life, Jesus of Nazareth, (in whose veracity, 
candour, and perfection, we have happily been persuaded to place implicit 
confidence), cotdd not, consistently with his ofi^ as the Christ of God, 
have enjoined the lawyer to the obedience of those two commandments, 
.and wc^d not have promised him eternal life as the reward of 
sudi obedience ; {vide Luke, ch. x, ver. 28, "This do, and thou skaU live”) ; 
for a man possessed of common sense and common humanity would not 
incite another to labour in vain by attempting what was practically 
impossible, nor delude him with promises of a reward upon conditions 
beyond his power to fulfil ; much less could a Being, in whom dwelt all 
truth, and who was sent with a divine law to guide manldnd by his preach* 
ing and example, inculcate precepts that it was impracticable to follow. 
Any commandment enjoining man to love God with all his heart, and 
all his strength, requires of os of course to direct our love towards him as 
.the sole Father of the Universe ; but does not amount to a prohibition 
of the pursuits necessary for life, or to an abstinence from love towards 
any other object ; for sudi love also is enjoiued by the subsequent com* 
mandment. The foUowing passages, John, ch. xiv, ver. 21, "He that 
hath my commandmeiits and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me : 
and he that loveth me riiall be loved of my Father ; and I will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him." Ch. xv, ver. 10 : "If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye riiall abide in my love." Ver. 14 ; "Ye are my friends, 
if ye do whatsoever I command you," &c., and many other passages of a 
similar import, exhibit clearly, ^t love of and adherence to Jesus, can 
be evinced soldy by obedience to the Divine commandments. But if 
the observance of those commandments be treated as practically, 
impossible, the love of Jesus and adherence to him must fikewise be so 
considered, and Christianity altogether regarded as existing only 
m theory. 

I appeal to the Reverend Editor himsdf, whether we are to set at 
defiance the eipress commandment of Jesus, under the supposition that 
manifestation of the love enjoined by him is practically impossible ? 
this we most do, if we are to adopt the position of the Editor, found in his 
Review, page 111, "That the most excellent precq>ts, the most perfect 
law, can never .lead to happineas and peace, by men to takg 

lefiige hi the doctrine of the cross ;" 1 presnine, the doctrine of 
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tiie vicarious sacrifice of Jesus on the cross, as an atonement of the sins 
of mankind. 

As the Reverend Editor has most fiurly and justly confined himself 
to arguments, founded on the authority of the divine Teacher himself, 
I riiould hi^ to be allowed to beg him to point out, in order to establirii 
his position, even a single passage pronounced by Jesus, enjoining a 
refuge in sudi a doctrine of the cross, as all-sufiSdent or indispensable 
for salvation ; so that his porition, thus supported, may be placed in 
competition with that founded on those passages which I have quoted 
in the foregoing paragraph, riiewing both the indiq>ensableness and the 
all-sufiBiCiency of the excellent Precepts in question to procure salvation ; 
and may impel us to endeavour to reconcile contradictions, which would 
in that case be riiewn to subsist between the passages, declaring the all> 
sufficiency of the moral precepts preached by Christ for eternal life, and 
those that might be found to announce the indispensableness of the 
doctrine of the cross for ev erl as ting happiness. 

It is however evident, that the human race are naturally so weak, 
and so prone to be led astray by temptations of temporary gratifica- 
tions, that the best and wisest of them fall far riiort of ma^esting a strict 
obedience to the divine commandments, and are coni^anliy neglecting the 
duty they owe to the Creator and to their fellow-creatures ; neverthdess, 
in rdiance on numerous promises found in the sacred writings, we ought to 
entextaineveiyhqpeof enjoying the blessings of pardon from the merciful. 
Father through tepentance, wluch is dedared the only means of procuring 
foigiveness of our ffiiluies. I have already quoted some of these comforting 
passages in my Appeal, page 11 ; but as the Reverend Editor seems to 
have entirdy overlooked them, and omitted to notice them in any of his 
pablirations, I deem it necessary to repeat them h^ with a few add it ion s. 
Ezfiul, cbuq>. xviii, ver 30 : "Riq>ent and turn yontsdves from aE your 
trani^giessions ; so iniquity diall not be your ruin.’’’ Luke, ch. xUi, ver. 
3 : "Except you repent, you diall all likewise petidi." Ch. xv, ver. 7 ; 
“I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one «ititn>r that 

repent^, more than over ninety and nine just persons vho need no repen- 
tance." Matthew, ch. iz, ver. 13 : "I am not come to call the righto^ n 
but shiners to rqientanoe." Ch. ui, ver. 2 : Jdm the Baptist pTnwriuMi* 
sftyhig, “Repent for the kingdom of heaven is at hand," and Jesus ftfter 
his resurrection, lastly,, directs his disdples,I«he,di.zziv, ver. 47 : "That 
rapentance and remission of sins should preadied in his am«ng 
all utions, b^jinning at Jerusalem," wherdn he dedaies the remisshm 
of sins as an immediate and necessary crasequence of repentance. 

The forqioing authorities and remarks will, I trust, suffice with every 
candid reader, as my apology for perdsting in the conviction that the 
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Precepts compiled and published as a guide to peace and happiness, tfiou^ 
deficient in respect to speculative doctrines and creeds, 'as well as narrative, 
jret contain all that is essential in practical Christianity ; since th^ teach 
ns the performance of our duty to God and to our fdlow-creatnres and the 
most acceptable atonement on our part to the AU-merdful, when we have 
fallen diort of that duty. 



CHAPTER 11 


Natural inferiority of the Son to the Father 

In endeavoming to prove what he represents as “the most abstruse, 
and yet the most important of doctrines, the Deity of Jesus Christ,” the 
Reverend Editor advances seven positions — 1st, That Jesus was possessed 
of ubiquity, an attribute peculiar to God alone. 2ndly, That he declared 
that^a knowledge of his nature was equally incomprehensible with that 
of the nature of God. Srdly, That he exercised the power of forgiving 
sins, the peculiar prerogative of God. 4thly, That he claimed almighty 
power, "in the most unequivocal manner." Sthly, That his heavenly 
Father had committed to him the final judgment of all who have lived 
since the creation. 6thly, That he received worship due to 'God alone. 
7thly, That he associated his own name with that of God the Father in 
the sacred rite of baptism. — The facts on which the Editor labours to estab- 
li^ these positions, however, seem to me, upon an impartial examination, 
not only unfavourable to his inference, but even confirmatory of the oppo- 
site opinion. — ^For, admitting for a moment, that the positions of the Editor 
are well founded, and that the Saviour was in possession of attributes 
and powers ascribed to God ; have we not his own express and often 
repeated avowal, that all the powers he manifested, were committed to 
him as the Son by the Father of the Universe ? And does not reason 
force us to infer, that a being who owes to another all his power and autho- 
rity, however extensive and hi§h< should be in reality considered inferior 
to that other ? Surely, therefore, those who believe God to be Supreme, 
possessing the perfection of all attributes, independently of all other 
beings, must necessarily deny the identity of Christ with God : as the 
sun, dthough he is the most powerful and most q;>lendid of all known 
created things, the greatest immediate source of life and enjoyment in 
this world, has yet no claim to be considered identical in nature with God, 
who has given to the sun all the l^t and animating warmth whidi he 
riieds on our globe. To effect a material change without the aid of physi- 
cal means, is a power peculiar to God ; yet we find this power exerciM 
by several of tire prophets on whom the gifts of miracles was bestowed. 
Besides, it is evident from the first diapter Genesis, that in the bq^- 
ning of the creation God bestowed on man his own likeness, and 
sovereignty over all living creatures. Was not his own likeness and that 
domxttion peculiax to God, before miankind were made partakers of them ? 
Did God then deify man by sndi nmk of distinction ? 

The fdlowing passt^^, I presume, sitfKee to illosttate the entire 
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dq)endence of the Son on God, and his infeiiority and sulqei^ionto, and 
his living by, him. St. John, z, vets. 17 and 18: “Therefore doth my 
Father love me,, because I lay down my life, that I might take it again. 
No man taketh it from me but I lay it down of m]rself. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This commandment 
have I received of my Father.” Ch. zii, ver 49 : "For I have not spoken 
of mysdf ; but the Father who sent me, he gave me commandment what 
I ^onld say, and what 1 should speak. Ch. ziv, ver. 31 : “But that the 
world may know that I love the Father, and as the Father gave me command- 
ment even so I do.” Ch zvii, vers. 1 and 2, Jesus in his prayer — "Glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee ; as thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, t^t he should give eternal life to as many as Uwu hast 
given him.” John, ch. iii, ver. 36 : “The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all thirds into Us band." Ch. v, ver. 19 : "The Son can do 
nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Fatiier do, &c.” 22 : “For 
the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son." 30 ; “/ can of mine own self do nothing : as I hear I judge ; and 
my judgment is just ; because I seek not my own will, but the will of my 
Father who hath sent me.” Ch. vi, ver. 37 : “All that the Ftdher giveth 
me shall come to me, &c.” 38 : “For I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” Ch. viii, ver. 28 : “That 
I do noOnng of myself ; but as my Father hath taught me, I speak these 
things;" Ver. 60 : “1 seek not my own glory ; there is one that seeketh 
and judgeth." Ch. ziv, ver. 24 : “The word which ye hear is not mine, 
but the Father’s which sent me.” Ver. 31 : ”As the Father gave me com- 
mandment, even so 1 do." And after his resurrection Jesus saith, Ch. 
zz, ver. 21 : “As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” Ver. 
17 : “I ascend unto my Father and your Father, to my God and your God.” 
Matthew, ch. zii, ver. 18 : from Esaiah, “Behold my servant, whom I have 
chosen ; my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased ; I will put my 
spirit upon him, and he diall shew judgment to the Gentiles." Ch. zzviii, 
ver. 18: “And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, AU power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth." L«^, di. i, ver. 32: “He diall be great, 
and diall be called the Son of the Highest : and the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David." For testimony that he lived by the 
Father, see John, di. vi, ver. 67 : “As the living Father haUt sent me, and 
I live by the Fat^, S-c.” Ch. v, ver. 26: “For as the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself." 

As the Reverend Editor in two instances quoted, perhaps inadver- 
tently, the authority of the Apostles, 1 think mysdf justified in introducing 
some of the sentiments entertained by them on this subject, though I 
should be contented to deduce my arguments, as proposed by the Editor, 
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exclusively from fhe direct authmity of Jesus himsdf. I shall confine 
m3rself to the quotation of one or two texts from the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1st Corinthians, dt. xv, vers. 24-28 : "Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father. For he 
must reign till he hath put alt enemies under his feet. The last enemy 
that diaU be destroyed is death. For he hath put all things under his 
feet : But when he saith, All things are put under him, it is manifest 
that He is excepted which did put aU things under him. And when all things 
^all be subdued unto him, then diall the Son also himself be sulyect unto 
Him that put aU thirds under him, that God may be all in all." Colos~ 
sians, ch. i, ver. 16 : "Who is the image of the invisible God, tiie first- 
born of every creature." 

From a due attention to the support of the above quoted texts, 
and to the term Son, distinctly mentioned in them, the reader will, I 
trust, be convinced, that those powers were conferred on Jesus, and 
declared by liimself to have been received by him from the 
Father, as the Messiah, Christ, or anointed Son of <7od, and not solely in 
liis human capacity ; and that such interpretation as declares these and 
other passives of a similaT effect to be applicable to^ Jesus as a man, 
is an unscriptural invention. Jesus spoke of himself thfot^out all the 
Scriptures only as the promised Messiah, vested with hi^ glory from 
the beginning of the World. Joku, ch. xvii, ver. 6 : "And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory whidi J. had with 
thee before the Vorld was.” In this passage, with same breath with 
which he prays for glory, he identifies the nature in whidi he does so with 
that under which he lived with God before the creation of the world, and, 
of course, before hb assuming the office of the Messiah. Ver. 24: "Father 
I will that they also whom thou hast given me lA with me, where I am ; 
that they may bduM my glory, whack thou hast given me : for thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world." Here again Jesus prays, that his 
Apostle may witness su(^ honour as the Father had bestowed on him, 
even before the foundation of the world. Ch. iz, vers. 36-37 : "Dost 
thou" (says Jesus to a mdn vdiohad been blind) "bdieve on the Son of 
God} He answered and said. Who is the Lord, that I mi^t believeonhim? 
And Jesus said unto him, hast both seen him, and it is he (the Son 
of God) that talheth with tiwe." Ch. xvii, vers. 1-2. "Father, glorify thy 
Son; os iloMAosi given Atm power over all fledi, that he shotuld give eter- 
nal life to aa many as Aon hast given him." Jdin the Biqittst, who bore 
witness of Christ; looked not uptm him in any other view than as the Son 
oi God. St. Jedm, dk, i, ver. 84 : “And I saw and base lecoid" (said 
John fihe Baidsit, p a i n ting oat the petson of Jesus,) “that ttis is the Son 
ofGod^ jroi%di,vai,vet;4S : “I ptooeeded forth and came from God; 
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neither came I of mysdf, but he sent me," and in numerous passages 
Jesus declares, that before he assumed the ofiKce of the Messiah in this 
world, he was entirdy subject to and obedient to the Father, from whom 
he received the commission to come to this world for the salvation of man- 
kind. But apparently with the very view of anticipating any misappre- 
hension of his nature on the part of his disciples, to whom he had declared 
the wonderful extent of the powers committed to him by the Father, he 
tdls them, John, ch. xiv, ver. 28: “The Father is greater than I.” It would 
have been idle to have informed them of a truth, of which, as Jews, they 
would never have entertained the smallest question, that in his mere 
corporeal nature Jesus was inferior to his Maker ; and it must therefore 
have been his spiritual nature, of which he here avowed the inferiority to 
that of God. 

“Hie Son” is a term which, when used without being referred to 
another proper name found in the context, implies invariably the Son 
of God throu^out the whole New Testament, especially when associated 
with the epithet “The Father;” so the latter epithet, whra it stands alone, 
signifies “The Father of the universe.” Matthew, di. xxviii, ver. 19 : 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Ch. xi, ver. 27 : “No 
man knoweth the Son but the Father, ^.” Vide rest of the Gospd. 
It is true indeed, that the angels of God, and some of the ancients of the 
human race, as well as the diildren of Israel, are honoured in the sacred 
writings witii the name of “Sons of God.” Job, ch. i, Ver. 6 : “There 
was a day when the sons of God came to present themsdves before the 
Lord.” Genesis, ch vi, ver. 2 : “The Sons of God saw the dat^ters of 
men, that they were fair.” Hosea, di. i, ver. 10 : “Then it diall be said 
onto them, ja axe the sous of the living God," Yet the epithet "Son of 
God,” with the definite artide prefixed, is appropriated to Christ, the 
first-born of every creature, as a distinct mark of honour which he alone 
deserves. 

The Saviour having declared that unity existed between the Father 
and himself, John, di x, ver. 30 : “landmy Fatber are one,” a doubt arose 
with r^;atd to tite sense in which the unity affirmed in those words 
should be accepted. This Jesus romoves by defining the unity so eq)tes8- 
ed as a subsisting concord of will and design, sudt as existed amongst his 
apostles, and not identity of being : vide ch. xvii, ver. 11, of John, "Holy' 
Father, keq> throu^^ thine own name those whom thou hast given me, 
that th^ may be one, as we are." Ver. 22 : “The gbty whidi thou gavest 
me I have given them : ^at th^ may be one, even as we are one." Should 
any one understand by these texts real unity and identity, he must bdkve 
that there existed a similar identity between eadi and all (d the Apostles ; 
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— nay, even that the disciples also were included in the Godhead, which 
in that case would consist of a great numy times the number of persons 
ascribed to the Trinity. John, ch. xvii, ver. 20-23 : ‘‘Neither pray 
I for these alone, but for them alsa which shall believe on me throu^ 
their word — That aU may be one', as thou. Father, art iqi me, and I 

in thee, that they also may be one in us, — ^That they may be one, even 
as we are one. I in them, and thou in me : that they may be made perfect 
in one." I know not how it is possible for those who profess obedience 
to the word of Christ to overlook the eiq>lanation he has here so clearly 
given of the nature of the unity mating between him and the Father, 
and to adopt a contrary system, apparently introduced by some Heathen 
writers to suit their polytheistical prejudices ; but I douM not the Fditor 
of the Friend of India will admit the necessity of giving preference to 
divine authority over any human opinion, however prevailing it may be. 

The Saviour meant unity in design and will by the assertion also, 
that he was in God, or dwelt in God and God in him. John, ch. z, ver. 
38 : “That ye may know, and believe, that the father is in me, and I in 
him,” as evidently appears from the following passages '.—John, di. ziv, 
ver. 29 : “At that day ye shall know (addressing his Apostles) that I am 
in my Father, and *«yon.”Ch.xvii,'vter.’21: “That they 
all may be one ; as thou. Father, art in me and I in thee, •that they also 
may be one in us." John, ch. vi, ver. 66. “He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, dweUeth in me, and in him." 1 John, di. iv, ver. 
16 : “Whosoever diall confess that Jesus is the Son of God— -Ged dwetteth 
in him, and he in God." There appear but three modes in whidh sudi 
passages are capable of interpretation. 1st, As conveyii^ the doctrine 
that the Supreme Bdng, the Son and the Apostles, were ta be absorbed 
mutually as drops of water into one whole : whidi is conformable to the 
doctrines of that sect of Hindoo metaidiysicians, who maintain, that 
in the end the human soul is absorbed into the Godhead ; but is quite 
inconsistent with the faith of all denominations qf Christians. 2ndty, 
As proving an identity of nature, with distinction of person, between 
the Father, the Son, and the Apo^es ; a doctrine equally iiuxmsistent 
with the b^ef of every Christian, as multiidying the number of persons 
the- Godhead far beyond what has ever been proposed by any sect 
8rdly, As ex p ressing that unify udiich is said to exist wherever there 
are found perfect concord, harmony, love, and obedience sodi as 
the Son evinced towards the Father, a^ tang^t the diadpka to dismay 
towards the Divine will That the language of our Saviour can be niider- 
stood in tins last sense sol^, wiU, I trust, be readily acknowledged hy 
every candid expoonder of the sacred writings, as being the oniy one 
alike warranted by the common use of words, and oqiaUe of apprdie&* 
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sion by the human understanding. Had not experience, indeed, too clear- 
ly proved that such metaphorical expressions, when taken singly and 
without attention to their contexts, may be made the foundation of 
doctrines quite at variance with the tenor of the rest of the Scriptures,. 
I ^ould have had no hesitation in submitting indisciiminately the whole 
of the doctrines of the New Testament to my countrymen ; as I should 
have felt no apprehension that even the most ignorant of them, if left 
to the guidance of their own unprejudiced views of the matter, could 
misconceive the clear and distinct assertions they everywhere contain 
of the unity of God and subordinate nature of his messenger Jesus Christ. 
Many of these have been already quoted ; to which may be added the 
following : John, ch. xvii, ver. 3 : "This is life eternal, lliat they mi^t 
know thee the only true God and Jesus Christ "Whom thou hast sent." Here 
Jesus in addressing the Father declares, that the means to be afforded 
for eternal salvation, were a knowledge of God, and of himself as the 
anointed messenger of God. Also ch. xix, ver. 17 : Christ saith, "Why 
callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is God." 
Here Jesus, pure as he was and without reproach, thinks it necessary to 
dieck the man who applies to him an epithet justly due to God only. — 
Ch. xiv, ver. 1 : "Let not your heart be troubled : ye beheve in God ; 
believe also in me." In these words Jesus commands his disciples to 
put their trust in God, and further to believe in him as the Messenger 
of God ; and thus plainly distinguishes himself from the Godhead. Nor 
can it for a moment be understood by the following passt^e John, di. 
xiv, ver. 9 : "He that hath seen me hath seen the Father," that God 
was literally and materially visible in the Son — a doctrine which would 
be directly contrary to the spirit of tbe religion tau^t by Jesus, and 
by all the Prophets of God. Vide John, ch. iv, ver. 24: "God is a Spirit." 
The Apostles also maintained a belief of the immateriality and invisibility 
of God. 1 Tim. ch. vi, ver. 1 : "Whom no man hath seen nor can see." 
1 John, ch. iv, ver. 12 : "No man hath seen God at any time." Besides, 
Jesus ^plains himself in the two passages immediately succeeding, that, 
by the phrase "He that hath seen me hath seen the Father," he meant 
only, that whosoever saw him and the works performed by him, witnessed 
proofe of the entire concord of his words and actions with the will and 
design of the Father, and oeght therefore to have admitted the truth of 
his mission from God. Jolm, ch. xiv, ver. 9 : "He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father. How sayest thou then, Shew us the Father ? " Ver. 10 : 
"Bdievest thou 'not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ? The 
words that I speak unto you I speak not mysdf ; but the Father, that 
dewlleth in me, he doeth the works." Ver. 11 ; "Bdieve me, that 1 am 
in the Father, and the Father in me : or else believe for the very works' 
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sake.” Wehave already seenin what sense the egression "dwelleth in me” 
must be understood, unless ve admit that all true followers of Christ 
are admitted as portions of the Godhead. John, vi. 66 : "He that 
eateth my fle^ and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I in him.” 
I John, ch. iv, ver. 12 : "If we love one another, God dwelleth in us.” 

For my conviction, and for the satisfaction of those who consider 
the Prec^ts of Jesus as a guide to peace and happiness, his word, "They 
may be one, as we are,” (Jo^, <di. xvii, ver. 11) in defining the nature 
of the unity between God and Jesus, fully suffices. Disgusted with 
the puerile and unsociable system of Hindoo idolatry, and dissatisfied 
at the cruelty allowed by Musalmanism against Non-musalmans, I, on 
my searching after the truth of Christianity, fdt for a length of time very 
much perplexed with the difference of sentiments found among the follo- 
wers of Christ (I mean Trinitarians and Unitarians, the grand division 
of them), until I met with the explanation of the unity given by the divine 
Teacher himself as a guide to peace and happiness. Besides, when the 
Jews misunderstood the phrase used by the Saviour, "1 and my Father 
are one,” and accused him of blasphemy, (ch. x, ver. 33 : "But for blas- 
phemy, and because that thou, being a man, makest th}rs^ God,”) Jesus 
in answer to the accusation denied having made hims^ God, sa3dng, 
vers. 34-36 : "Is it not written in your Daw, I said. Ye are Gods ? If 
ye called them Gods, unto whom the word of God -came, and the Scripture 
cannot be broken : say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and 
sent into the world; Thou blasphemest ; because I said, I am ihe Son of 
God ?” How was it possible that Jesus, the founder of truth and true reli- 
gion, should have disavowed the charge of making himself God by represen- 
ting himself as the Son, honoured with sanctification by the Father, and 
sent by him to this world, if he were the true living God, possessed of 
everlasting sanctification, independently of another being? From this 
and all other local evidence the Pharisees and chief priests, thou^ invet- 
erate enemies of the Saviour, accused him to Pilate of having made 
himself the Son of God .and King of the Jews ; but rdinquudied the 
charge of making himseU equal to God, or having ascribed to himsdf 
divine nature ; although tihe latter (i.e. making himself God) was better 
calculated to excite the horror of the people. Vide John, <h. xix, ver. 7 : 
"The Jews answered him. We have a law, and by our law he ought to 
die ; because he made himself the Son of God.” Vide Matthew, db xxvii, 
ver. 37 : "And set up over his head his accusation- written, ‘This is Jesus, 
the King of the Jews'. ” Ver. 43 : "Hs tkustbd in God ; let him ddivor 
him now, if he will have him ; for he said, I am the Son of God.” That 
the epithet God is frequently applied'in tte sacred Scriptures, otherwise 
than to the Supreme Being, as pointed out by Jesus, may be shewn by the 
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foUowing, out of many instances to be found in tiie Bible. Deut. ch. z, 
ver. 17 : “For the Lord yonr God is God of Gods, and Lotd of Isolds, 
&c.” Ch. zzzii, ver. 21 : “They have moved me to jealousy with lAol 
which is not God." Exodus, ch. xdi, ver. 28 : "Thou shaltnot revile the 
Gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people." Joshua, ch. xdi, ver. 22 : "The 
I/Otd God of Gods knoweth" Psalm, Izzzii, ver. 1 : “God standeth in the 
congregation of the mighty : he jui^eth among fhe Gods." Ver. 6 : “I 
have said, Ye are Gods ; and all of yon are children of the Most BJg^" 
Ps. czzzvi, ver. 2 : “O give thanks unto Uw God of Gods." Isaiah, ch. 
zli, ver. 23 : “Shew the things that are to come hereafter, that we may 
know that ye are Gods." Psalm zcvii, ver. 7 : "Worship him, aUye Gods." 
Zeph. ch. ii, ver. 11 : "He will famiih all the Gods of the eo^." Exodus, 
di. iv, ver. 16 : “God said to Moses, that he should be to Aaron instead 
of God." Ch. vii, ver. 1 : “See, / have made Oiee a God to Pharaoh." 
Also 1 Cor. ch. viii, ver. 6 : “As there be Gods many and Lords many ; " 
and the verse already quoted from John, ch. z, vers. 34, 36 : “Jesus 
answered. Is it not wntten in your Law, Ye are Gods ? If he called them 
Gods, to whom the word of God came, &e." In ncme of these instances is 
it in any dq;ree admissible, that by the epithet God it is implied, that 
the human beings to whom it was attadied wdre thereby declared to be 
a portion of the Godhead. Moses was to be as a God to Aaron and a God 
to Pharaoh by the ezpress command of the Almig^xty ; but no Christian 
will thence argue the equality of Moses with the Father of all things. On 
what principle then can any stress be laid in defence of the deity of the 
Son on the prophetic expression quoted in Hebrews hrom Psalm zlv, ver. 6: 
“Thy throne, OGod, is for evm: and ever ;" especially when we find in the 
very nmct verse, words that declare his subordinate nature ; “Thou lovest 
righteousness, andhatestwickedness: therefore God, Ay God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows" ? We cannot allow much 
weight to tile {hrase “for ever," as establishiiq' literally the eternal nature 
of the power of the Son, this phrase being often found metaphorio^y 
applied in the Scriptures to othercreated beings: as Proverbs, ch.zziz, ver. 
14 : “The kmg that faithfully judgeth tiie poor, his throne shall be estab- 
litiied forever." Deut. di. iv, ver. 40 : “And that thou mayestprdor^ thy 
days in the earth, which the Lord thy God giveththee, for ever." Similar to 
this is the remarkable eiqnession of Jesus to Mary after his resurrection, 
and therefore, at a time when no design can be ccmceived to have ezisted 
that could have been advanced by his any longer withholding the know- 
ledge of his true nature, if any thing remained unrevealed during the 
pevious period of his mission on earth. Jehu, dbu zz, ver. 17 : “Go to 
nqr brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto Msy PaAsr and yoNT PaAsr 
and to my God and your God." 
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After a slight attentum to the terms Lord and God being often 
applied to men in tiie sacred writings, can any weight be allowed to the 
exdamation of the astonished disciple, John, zx, ver. 28 : "My Lord 
and my God ; " especially as the Ap(»tle who relates the drcnmstance 
within a few verses concludes by saying, ver. 31 : "These ate within 
that ye mig^t bdieve that/ss«s is the Christ, the Son of God But nowhere 
desires the readers of his Gospel to believe that Jesus is God ? Does not 
common sense point out the inferiority and subordination of a being, 
though called God, to one who is at the same time declared to be his 
God, his father, Afs sanctifier, and his promoter to the state of exaltation. 

The passages John, ch. i, ver. 1 : "The Word was God, and the 
Word was with God," wldcb contains the term God twice, may 
according to such use of the term be interpreted without involving 
inconsistence with itself, or the contradiction whidi it apparently 
implies with another most decisive passage in Dent. ch. xxxii, ver. 39, 
where Moses representeth God as dedaring that with him there is no 
God : "See now that I, even I am he ; and there is no God with ms;" 
if it should be understood to signify in both instances the Supreme 
Deity. Should we follow on the other hand the interpretation adopted 
by Trinitarian Christians, namely, that the Godhead, though it is one, 
yet consists of three persons, and consequently one substance of the 
Godhead mig^t abide with the other, both being equally God ; we 
should in that case be forced to view the Godhead in the same light 
as we consider mankind and other genera, for no doubt can exist 
the unity of mankind : — the plurality of men consists in their persons ; 
and therefore we may safely, under the same plea, support the unity 
of man, notwithstanding* ^ plurality of persons included under the 
term mankind. In that case also Christians ‘ou^t in conscience to 
refrain from accusing Hindoos of polytheism ; for every Hindoo, we 
daily observe, confesses the unity of the Godhead. They only advance a 
plausible excuse for their polytheism, which is, that notwithstanding the 
unity of the Godhead, it consists of millions of substances assuming 
different offices corre^ondent to the number of the various transactions 
superintended in the universe by divine providence which th^ consider 
as infinitely more numerous than those of the Trinitarian scheme. 

The Saviour in his appeal, "If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not," J<^, ch. x, ver. 37, meant of course the performance 
of works prescribed by the Father, and tending to his ^ory. A great 
number of passages in the Scriptures, a few of wfaidi I have already dted, 
and the constant practice of the Saviour, illustrate this fact beyond 
doubt. In raising Lazarus after he had died, Jesus prayed to the Father 
for the power of brUiging to life again, and thanked him for his 
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compltaiiioe. John, ck. zi, ver. 41 ; "And Jesos lifted up his eyes, and 
said. Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” Besides, in declaring 
that whosoever bdieved him wooM do not only the works he performed, 
bat even works of greater importance, Jesus never can be supposed to have 
promised to sudi believers equality in power with God, or to have exalted 
them above himsdf. John, ch. ziv, ver. 12 : "Verily, verily, I say unto 
you. He that bdieveth on me, the works that I do shall he do also : and 
greater works than these shall he do.” Ch. vi, ver. 20 ; "Jesus answered 
and said unto them. This is the work' of God, thatys hdieoe (m him whom 
he hath sent.” It must, be admitted that one, who can perform works of 
God independently of the Deity, is eiGier greater than or equal in power 
to the Almighty. The wonderful works which Jesus was empowered 
to perform drew a great itumber of the Jews to a belief in Jesus as the 
promised Mesaah, and confirmed his Apostles in tiieir already acquired 
faith in the Saviour, and m the entire union of will and design that 
subsisted between him and the Father, as appears from the following 
passages ; John, ch. vi,* ver. 14 : "Then those men, when they had seoi 
the miracle that Jesus (Fd, said. This is of a truth that Prophet that should 
come into the world.’' See also John, ch. z, ver. 21. 

The Scriptures indeed in several places declare, that the Son was 
superior even to the ai^^ in heaven, living from the b^inning of the 
world to eternity, and that the Father created all things by him and for 
him. At the same time I must, in conformity to those very authorities, 
believe him as produced by the Supreme Ddty amor^ created Beings. 
John, ch. V, ver. 26 : "For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Scm to have life in himself.” Colossians, ch. i, ver. 16 : "Who 
is the image of the invisible God, the first horn oj every creature." 



CHAPTER m 


Separate consideration of the seven positions of the Reviewer 

In attempting to support his first portion, that Jesus was possessed 
of ubiquity, the Reverend Editor has quoted two passages. The first is, 
St. John, di. iii, ver 13 : "No man hath ascended up to heaven, but 
he that came down from heaven, even tiie Son of man who is in heaven 
wherein Jesus, as the Editor conceives, declares fiis location both in heaven 
and on the earth at one time. The Editor reste entirely the force of his 
argument upon the term "is", in the above ^dirase "who is in heaven,^' as 
signif 3 rmg the presence of Jesus in heaven while he was conversing with 
Nicodemus on earth. This argument mig^t perhaps carry some weight 
with it, were not the frequent use of the present tense in a preterite or 
future sense observed in the sacred writings, awH were not a great number 
of other passages to determine that the term "is", in this instance, must 
be understood in the past sense. John, ck. viii, ver. 58 : "Jesus said 
unto them. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before AJ)raham was, I am." 
Here the same verb, though found in the form of the present tense, must 
obviously be taken in a preterite sense. John, di. xi, ver. 8 : "His 
disdples say unto him. Master, the Jews of late sought to stone thee, 
&c." that is, His disciples said unto him. Ver. 38 : "Jesus therefore again 
groaning in himself someth to the grave," i.e. he came to the grave. 
Matthew, ch. zxvi, ver. 2 : "Ye know that after two days is the feast 
of the passover, and the Son of man is betrayed to be crudfied” ; that is, 
the Son of man is to be betrayed' and to be crucified. Vide the remainder 
of the chapter. John, ch. xiii, ver. 6 : "Then someth he to Simon Peter, 
&c." that is, he came to Simon Peter, &c. Again John, ch. x'vi. ver. 32 : 
"That ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and diall leave me 
alone : yet I am not alone," i.e. yet I shall not be alone. So in all the pro- 
phedes contained in the Old, as well as in the New Testament, the future 
tense must frequently be understood where the terms used are those gram- 
matically appropriated to the preterite : as Matthew, ch. ii, ver. 18 : 
"In Rama was there a voice heard,” that is, will there be a voice heard. 
Ver. 15 : “Out of Egypt have I catted my Son," i.e. I wiU call my Son. 
After a diligent attention to the following passage, no one will, I presume, 
scruple to conclude that the Son was actually absent from heaven during 
his locality on the earth, and consequently the phrase quoted by the 
Editor is applicable only to the past time. John, ch. vi, ver. 62 : "What 
and if ye diall see the Son of Man ascend up where he wai before." The 
verb was, accompanied with the term before in this passage, positively 
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implies the absence of Jesos from heaven during his stay on the earth. 
Ch. xvi, ver. 7 : “Neverthdess I tell you the truth : it is expedient for 
you that I go away. If I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you." Ver 6 : "But now I 
go my way to him that sent me.” Ver 28 : / came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the world : again, I leave the world, andgo to the Father." 
Ch. xiii. ver. 36 : "Jesus answered him, Whither I go, thou canst not 
follow me now,, but thou shalt foUow me afterwards." Ch. xiii, ver. 1 : 
"Jesus knew that his hour was come, that he should depart out of this world 
unto the Father." For further conviction, I may safely refer even to the 
preceding terms of the verse relied on by the Editor : — ^"No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man." For the attribute of omnipresence is quite inconsistent 
with the human notions of the ascent and descent effected by the Son 
of Man. Is it possible to reconcile the contents of hundred of such 
passages, consistent with reason and conformable to the establidied order 
of interpretation, to the apparent meaning of a single phrase, that, taken 
literally, is totally opposed to common sense ? For to a being named the 
Sou or the created, (the one term implyii^ the other), and sent from one 
mansion to another, the attribute of ubiquity can never be justly 
ascribed. 

Besides, in eyatnitiing the original Greek Testament, we find in 
the phrase in question, "Who is in. heaven," that the present participle 

"being", is used in lieu of fori, "is", viz. % Sv iS iPavS; a true 
translation of which ^ould be, "the ens" or "being in heaven :" and as the 
nominative case sSv, "the being", requires a verb to complete the sense, 
it should be connected with the nearest verb ita^>'^nx<v, "hath ascended", 
on other verb in fact existing in the sentence. 

The whole verse in the original runs thus : Kai 

itiis jvo^l^’Uiv tie rov iPav&v il ei % ix ro8 SPavt 

xara(&£ 3 Vtos roS 3v3«XS t fiv Iv rw tPavSi. 

A verbal translation of the above would run thus : "And no one 
hath ascended into heaven, if not the out of heaven descender 
— ^the Son of man — ^the being in heaven ;" which words, arranged accord* 
ing to the rules of English grammar, diould run thus : "And no one 
except the descender from heaven, the Son of man, the being in heaven, 
hath ascended into heaven." In this case the presence of the Son in 
heaven must be understood as referring to the time of his ascent, and 
not to that of his addressing himself to Nicodemus— an explanation which, 
thouj^ it does not serve to establi^ the omnipresence of the Son urged 
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by the Bditor, to be satisfactoty to an impartial mind.* The 
second passage ^shidi the Editor quotes on this subject is, Matthew, ch. 
xviii, ver. 20 : “For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there I in the midst of them." Is it not evident that the Saviour 
meant here, by being' in the midst of two or three of his disciples, his gui- 
dance to them when joined in searching for the truth, without preferring 
any claim to ubiquity ? We find similar expressions in the Scriptures, 
wherein the guidance of the Prophets of is also meant by words 
that would imply their presence. Luke, di. xvi, ver. 29 : Abraham saith 
unto him, ‘TAey Aove Moses and the Prophets; let them hear them.' No 
one will suppose that this expression is intended to singify that the Jews 
actually had Moses and the Prophets in person among them, or that they 
could hear them speak in the hteral and not in the figurative sense oi 
the words ; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of Moses and 
the Prophets from such expressions. 

The second portion advanced by Ihe Reverend Editor is, that 
"Jesus ascribes to himself a knowle^e and an incomprdiensibility 
of nature equal to that of God, and peculiar to God alone and in 
attempting to substantiate this point he quotes MMhew, ch. xi, ver. 
27 : "No man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither knowreth any 
man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him." Here the Editor seems to rest on two grounds ; 1st, That God is 
incomprehensible to man; 2ndly, That incomprehensibility of nature 
is peculiar to God dlone whence the Reverend Editor draws his inference 
that Jesus, knowing the nature of God, and being himselE possessed of an 
incomprehensible nature, is equal writh God. Now 1 ^ould wish to know 
if the Editor, by the term "incomprdiensible", understands a total 
impossibility of comprdiension in any degree, or* only the impossibility 


*8ee Bishop Middleton “Doctrine of the Greek Article,” Part 1, page 42 Note : 
“We are to refer the time of tiie participle to the time of the act, Ac., implied in the 
verb; for past, present, and future cannot be meant otherwise than in respect to that 

act.*’ Levitious,oh. vii.ver. 33: — avrf frrat I fiPaXimv t S/ftie 

“Theofrering( person) for him sliall be the rigbtshoulder.” Ch.xiv.vor.47: t 

wXvvlt ra iHdrM amff “The eating (person) shall wash his clothes." These 
present participles are referred tp a time present with respect to the act of the 
verbs connected with them ; but future with respect to.the command of God. John, 

oh. i. ver. 40 : Ivra— i(3ov et “I saw thee when thou wast.” Moreover, we 
frequently find tho present participle used in the post senn, even without reference 
to the time of the verb. John. ch. ix> ver. 33 : fiv dXltrw "Being blind 

now I see,** that is, “Having been blind, now I see," 
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of attaining to a peifect knowledge of God. If the fonner, I must bennder 
the necessity of denying such a total incomprehensibility of the Godhead ; 
for the very passage dted by the Editor declares God to be comprehensible 
not to the Son alone, but also to every one who would receive revelation 
from the Son ; and in this case the latter part of the'passage, "He to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him," must be acknowledged as conveying an 
exception to the assertion made in the former part of the sentence, “Neither 
knoweth any man the Father, &c.‘’ 

We find also the following passages in John, ch. xiv, vers. 16, 17, 
"And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comf rter, 
that he may abide with you for ever : even the Spirit of truth ; whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him : 
but ye know him -wherein Jesus ascribes to his disciples a knowledge of 
tile Holy Ghost, whom the Editor considers one of the persons of the 
Godhead, possessed of the same nature with God. But if the Editor 
understands by the passage he has quoted, the incompcehensibility of 
tile real nature of theGodhiead, I admit the position, but deny his inference, 
that sttdi an incomprtiieaaifaility proves the nature of the object ito be 
divine, as beie^ peculiar to God alone : for it appears evident that a 
knowledge of tiie real nature even of a common leaf, or a visible star, 
surpasses human compiehensian ; hew then can a sinqile assertion, 
setting forth the incomprehenBila'Iity of an object, be omsidered as 
establishing its identity with God? Jk Mark, di. ziii, ver. 32: "But of 
that day and that Ysaaxknoweth no saan. no, not the angds which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Fatiser/’ we have a passage;, which, 
though it affirms in a stronger manner an ignorance <ij Ac day 
of resurrection, than that already quoted does of God, yet will not, I 
presume, be considered by any tme as ootfvqring the slightest insinnation 
of the divine nature of that day ; though time is a common object of 
adoration amongst Idolators. In treatiiig of this point the Editor quotes 
another text. Matt., ch. xi, ver. 28 : "Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I win give yon rest — ^wherein Jesus declares 
his power of affording rest, which the Editor considers as peculiar to God. 
All the prophds, as well as Jesus, were from time to time sent by the 
Almighty to afford mental rest to mankind, by imparting to them the 
comforts of divine revelation ; and by so doing they only fulfilled the 
commi^on given them by God : but no one ever supposed that in so 
doing they establitiied claims to be considered incarnations of the divine 
essence. Proverbs, ch. xxix, ver. 17 : "Correct thy son, and he shaU give 
thee rest : yea, he tiiaU give delict unto thy soffi." Revelation guides 
us to a sure belief, that it is God that affords peace of mind, effects cutes 
of the body, and bestows all sorts of comforts on his creatures, "I thank 
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thee," (says Jesus MeMhew, ch. xi. ver. 26.) "O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes." Both our perception indeed and 
sacred authorities point out, that he lavishes all these gifts on .us through 
prophets, physicians, and other physical causes, that are not considered 
by any sect as of a divine nature. 

The third position is, that Jesus exercised, in an independent manner, 
the prerogative of forgiving sins, which is peculiar to God alone, and the 
Reverend Editor quotes the passage, Mark, ch. ii, ver 6 : “Thy sins 
be forgiven thee and the 9th verse for "Whether is it easier to say. Thy 
sins be forgiven thee ; or to say Arise and walk ?" Taking those texts 
as the grounds of his position, I therefore beg to call the attention of the 
Editor to the passage almost immediately following, in which the evan- 
gelical writer intimates, that this power of forgiving sins, as well as of 
healing men, was given by the Alm^hty : “But when the multitude 
saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who had given such power tmto 
men.” Does not this passage convey an express declaratioa, that 
Jesus was as much dependent on God in exercising the power of forgiving 
sins and healing the sick, as the prophets who came foijth from God before 
him? The apostles, who witnessed the power of forgiving sins in the 
Saviour, were thoroughly impressed with a belief that it was the 
Almighty l''ather who forgave sins through the Son. Acts, ch. v. vers. 31, 32 : 
"Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and A Saviour, 
for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. And we are bis 
witnesses of th^ things." Ch. xiii, ver. 38 : "Be it known, therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man, (meaning the Saviour,) is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins." I know not how far religious zeal in the 
breasts of many of the followers of Christ may excuse them in encroaching 
upon the prerogative which revelation 4md reason ascribe to the Divine 
Majesty alone ; but Jesus himself clearly avows, that the pover of forgiving 
sins had its source and origin in God alone, as appears from his petitionir^ 
the Father to forgive those that were guilty of bringing the death of the 
cross upon him, the greatest of all imaginable crimes. Luke, ch. xiii, ver. 
34 : “Father forgive them,” (says Jesus,) "for they know not what they 
do and from his directing all those that followed him to pray the Father 
alone for forgiveness of sins. Luke, ch. xi, ver. 4 : “And forgive us our 
sins." Matthew, ch. vi, ver. 14 : “If ye forgive men their tre^asses, your 
heavenly Father wrill forgive you.” 

The fourth portion advanced by the Editor is, that “Almij^ty 
powtt is also claimed by Jesus in the most unequivocal manner." In 
endeavouring to demonstrate this the Editor notices three passages of 
John, (ch. V. vets> 31-23 ): “A« t^ Father raiseth up ^ dead and 
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quiAen^ them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. For the 
Fatter judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the vSon : 

all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Fatter.” 
A candid inquirer after truth must, I think, feel surprised and disappointed, 
t^t in quoting these texts, the Editor should have overlooked the force 
of the wor^ m which the Son declares that he hath received the commi- 
ssion to judge from the Fatter : “For the Fatter judgeth no man, dui hath 
all judgment unto the Son." I am ready to admit, indeed, that, 
taken simply as they stand, the words “As the Fatter raisett up the dead 
them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will," and 
ikat all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Fatter," 
understood as implying an assertion of equality 
wi e at er. But this affords one of numerous instances of the 
^ anger o restmg an opinion on the apparent meaning of the words of 
msulated passages of Scripture, without attention to the context ; for I 
am convinced that no unprejudiced person. can persue the verse preceding 
and subs^uent to those quoted by the Editor, without feeling that a more 
^liat disavowal of equality with God can hardly be expressed 
by language than that which they contain. I must therefore beg per- 
^lon to give the entire passage in this place, though some parts of it 
^ve been quoted before in support of arguments already discussed. It 
IS to be observed, that tte occasion of the expressions here made use of by 
jes^, was tte accusation brought against him by tte Jews, that he had 
^de himself equal with God. John, ch. v, vers. 19-36 : “Then answered 
Jesus and said unto them. Verily, verily, I say unto you. The Son can do 
twthmg of httnself hMt what he seett tte Fatter do : for what things soever 
he doett, these also doett tte Son likewise. For the Fatter lovett tte 
Son, and diewett him all things that himself doett : and he will shew him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel. For as tte Fatter raisett 
up the dead and quickeneth them even so tte Sou quickeneth whom he 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
imto the Son ; that all men should honour tte Son. even as they honour 
the Father. He that honourett not the Son. honourett not tte Fatter 
who hath sent him. Vetty, verily. I say unto you. He that heareth my 
word, and belteveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and slmil 
not come into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life. Verily 
venly, I say unto you. The hour is coming, and now is, when tte dead shall 

ttp that hear shall Uve. For as 

tte Fatter hatt life m hunself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in 

to execute judgment also, because 
** this : for the hour is coming id 
which all that are m tte graves ttall hear his voice, and ttall come fortt ; 
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they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they that 
have done evil, unto the reusurrection of damnation. I can of mine own- 
self do nothing : as I hear, I judge : and my jud^ent is just, because I 
seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father who hath sent me. If I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. There is- another that 
beareth witness of me ; and I know that the witness which he witnesseth 
of me is true. Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the truth. 
But I receive not testimony from man : but these things I say, that ye 
might be saved. He was a burning and a shining light : and ye were 
willing for a season to rejoice in his light. But I have greater witness 
than that of John : for the works which the Father hath given me to finish, 
the same work that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me." 

It would have been strange indeed, had Jesus, in repelling the 
accusation of blasphemy, which had wrought on the minds of the Jews 
$0 far that they sot^ht to kill him, confirmed their assertion, that he 
made himself equal with God, and thus prematurely endangered his own 
life ; but we find that so far from being further incensed by the explana- 
tion above quoted, they seem to have quietly acquiesced in his appeal 
to their own Scriptures, that the Messiah ^ould have al^ the power and 
authority which he asserted the Father had given to himself. Ver. 
46 : “For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me ; for he 
wrote of me.’’ The only text in the writings of Moses that refers to the 
natme of the Messiah, is that of Deutemnomy, ch. xviii, vers. 16 and 18, 
quoted by St. Peter in the Acts of the Apostles, ch. iii, vef. 22, and by 
St. Stephen, ch. vii, ver. 37 : Moses said to the children of Israel : "The 
lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, like ur^ me : unto him ye shall hearken.’’ The words 
which the lord addressed to Moses were exactly of the same import : 
“I will raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
Slc." It was no doubt to this remarkable passage that Jesus referred, 
and nothing can more distinctly prove the light -in which he wiriied to 
be considered, namdy, that of a Messenger or Prophet of God. But this 
is not the only instance in whidi Jesus entirely disclaims the attribute 
of omnipotence. On many other particular occasions he declares, in the 
strongest language, his want of almi^ty power, and his constant need 
of divine influence. Matthew, ch. xx, ver. 23 : "And he saith unto them, 
ye riiall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that 
I am baptized with : but to sit on my rig^t hand, and on my left 
is not mine to give ; but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared 
of my Father." Cb. xii, ver, 28 : "But if I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you." Ch. xxvi, ver. 39 : 
"And he went a little further, and fell on his face, and prayed, saying, 
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O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me : nevertheless 
not as I will, but as thou wilt.” Ver. 42 ; "He went away again the 
second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass 
away from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” Luke. ch. xxii, ver. 32 : 
"But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, &c.” John, ch. 
xii,' ver. 27 : "Father, save me from this hour.” Whosoever honours 
God cannot, I presume, consistently refuse to honour his Prophet, whom 
he dignified with the name of "Son of God ;” and as he honours God, 
He will also honour that Prophet, though he be well aware of the distinc- 
tion between the Almighty and his chosen Son. The honour paid to the 
Prophet may in this sense be fairly considered the test of the real degree 
of respect entertained for God — as Jesus saith, Matthew, ch. x, ver. 40, 
"He that receiveth you, receiveth me; and be that receiveth me, receiveth 
him that sent me.” The obvious meaning of which words is. As far 
as men listen to your instructions, they listen to mine, and in so far they 
receive the commandments of God who hath sent me. Prejudice alone 
could, I think, infer from such expressions, that those who received the 
Apostles were Uterally receiving God himself under their form and sub- 
stance. Equally demonstrative of prejudice, I conceive, would it be 
to deduce the identity or equality of the Father and the Son from the 
following passage, John, ch. v. ver. 23 : "That all men should honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the 
Son, honoureth not the Father who hath sent him.” For in this very 
passage the Son is represented as the Messenger of the Father, and for 
that reason only entitled to honour. That the preposition (conj.?) "as” 
implies here, as in many other places, likeness in nature and quality, and 
not in exact degree of honour, is illustrated by its obvious meaning in 
the last verse of Matthew, ch. v., "Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect ; ” for by these words no one can conceive, 
that equality in degree of perfection between God and the disciples is in- 
tended to be enjoined. 

The fifth position is, that his heavenly Father had committed to 
Jesus the final judgment of all who have lived since the creation. I 
readily admit the correctness of this position, and consider the fact as 
confirming the opinion ma intained by me, and by numerous other follow- 
ers of Christ, as to the Son’s total dependence on the commission of God 
for his power in administering such judgment. I agree also with the 
Reverend Editor, in esteeming the nature of this office most important ; 
and that nothing but the gift of supernatural wisdom can qualify a being 
to judge the conduct of thousands of millions of individuals, living at 
different times from the beginning of the world to the day of resurrection. 
It is, however, perfectly consistent with the omnipotence and wisdom of 
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God, wKo is dedaied by revelation to be "able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham," {Matthew, ch. iii. ver. 9), and with whom all 
things are possible, {Luke, ch. i. ver. 37), to bestow wisdom equal to the 
important nature of this office on the first-bom of every creature, whom 
he has anointed and exalted even above his angels. But the Kditor 
goes much further than I am willing to follow him, in concluding 
the omniscience of the Son, from the circumstance of his distributing 
final judgment ; since Jesus not only disclaimed that attribute, but even 
express’.y avowed that he received has qualifications for exercising judg- 
ment from God. With respect to his disclaiming omniscience, see Maek, 
ch. xiii. ver. 23 ; "But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Bather.” 
Omniscience, as the Editor must be well aware, has no limit ; but here 
Jesus expressly declares, that he is ignorant of the day appoiifted by the 
Bather for the resurrection and judgment. What words can be more 
expressly declaratory than these of the finite nature of the knowledge 
granted to Jesus, however its extent may actually surpass our limited 
capacity ? As a proof that his judicial authority is derived from God, 
see John, ch. v. vers. 26, 27 : "Bor as the Bather hajh life in himself, so 
hath he given to the Son to have life in himself ; and hath given him autho- 
rity to execute judgment also." Ver. 30 : "I can of mine own self do 
nothing : as I hear, I judge : and my judgment is just ; because I 
seek not mine own will, but the will of the Bather which hath sent me." 
Is it possible to misunderstand the assertion contained in these words, 
that both the authority and the ability to judge are gifts bestowed 
on the Son by the omnipotent Bather? 

The sixth position is, that in several instances Jesus accepted 
worship "due to no man, but to God alone" ; and instances of his receiving 
wor^p from a blind man, a leper, from mariners, and from his disciples, 
are adduced from the evangelical writings. Every one must admit that 
the word "wor^p", both in common acceptation and in the Scriptural 
writings, is used sometimes as implying an external mark of religious 
reverence paid to God, and at other times, as signifying merely the token 
of dvil respect due to superiors ; and that concturent circumstances in 
every instance determine the real sense in which the word diould be taken. 
Among the Prophets of God, Jesus was not the only one that permitted 
himsdf to be wordiipped, as we find Daniel the Prophet allowing himself 
such wordiip. Daniel, ch. ii. ver. 46 ; "Then the king Nebudiadnesaar 
fell upon his face, and wordiipped Danid." Daniel, like Jesus, neither 
rebuked the man who worshipped him, nor did he feel indignant atsudi a 
tribute of respect ; yet we cannot ^d any subsequent assertion that 
he had offend^ God by suffering himself to be object of tiie king’s wmk^ 
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in this instance. Besides, Jesus himself uses the word 'wordiip' in the 
latter sense, (I mean that of civil reverence), in one of the evangelical 
parables, where he represents a servant as worshipping his master. 
Matthew, ch. xyiii. ver. 26 : “Hie servant therefore fell down and 
wor^pped him.” From the circumstance of Jesus positively command- 
ing human beings to worship God alone in spirit, and not in any form or 
shape, either human or angelic ; as John, ch. iv. ver. 24 : “God is a spirit ; 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’’ 
Matthew, ch. iv. ver. 10 : “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
ffim only shalt thou serve and from the circumstance of his rebuking 
tile man who called him “good master,” on the ground that the term 
“good” should be peculiarly applied to God alone, {Matt. ch. xiz. ver. 
17), we necessarily conclude that Jesus accepted wor^ip only as a mark 
of human respect, and acknowledgment of gratitude. Let us moreover 
ascertain from the context^ the sentiments which the blind man, 
the leper, the mariners, and the disciples of Jesus, entertained 
of his nature ; and we can no longer hesitate to believe, that they meant 
by tile worship they offered, only the manifestation of their reverence for 
him as a superior, indeed, yet still as a created being. The question is. 
Did those that offered wor^p to Jesus evince that they believed him to 
be God, or one of the three persons of the Godhead, and equal to God ? 
Nothing of the kind— the blind man, after his cure, spoke of Jesus as 
a Prophet, and a righteous man, and believed him when he said he was 
the Son of God. John, ch. ix. ver. 31 : “Now we know” (says the blind 
mim), “that God heareth not sinners : but if any man be a worshipper of 
God, and doeth his wiU, him he heareth.” Ver. 33 : “If this man were 
not of God he could do nothing.” And in answer to the question of Jesus, 
“Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?''’ he answers, “Lord, I believe. 
And he wortiiipped him,” ver. 38. The unclean spirit which is said in 
Mark, to have worshipped Jesus, “cried with a loud voice and said. What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most hi^ God ? I adjure 
thee by God, that thou torment me not.” Mark, ch. v. ver. 7. This adjura- 
tion would have been absurd if Jesus were himsdf addressed as God ; 
and dearly shews, that the worship offered was to deprecate the power of 
a being whose nature was subordinate to that of God, by whose name he 
was adjured. The leper, too, glorified God, while to Jesus he gave only 
thftntai for beii^ the instrument of his cote. Luke, ch. zvii. ven. 16, 16 : 
“And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, and 
with a loud voice glorified God, and ^ down on 1^ face at his feet, 
fSjmng km thanks." The mariners who worshipped Jesus dedaied at the 
same instant, “Of a truth tium art the Son of Qod.” Medthew, di. ziv. 
Wi 83. The weman of Canaan, who is also stated in di. zv. 
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ver. 25, to have worshipped Jesus, addressed him, ver. 22, as "the son of 
David," by which term she certainly would not have designated a being 
whom she worshipped as Ood. Peter, the most celebrated of his' disci- 
ples, shewed his faith in acknowledging Jesus merely as the Christ, or in 
other words with the same exact sense, the anointed of God — ^which is 
certainly far from implying “very God”. Mark, ch. viii. ver. 29. Even 
after the crucifixion we find the disciples conversing of Jesus only as "a 
prophet mighty in deed and in word before God and all the people." 
Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 19. It was Jesus himself .risen from the dead whom 
they addressed, yet throughout the remainder of the chapter, which con- 
cludes with the account of his being carried up to heaven, they are only 
further taught that this prophet was the promised Messiah, but by no 
means that it was their duty to worship him as God. Peter, in the name 
of all the disciples declares, John, ch. vi. ver. 69. “We believeand aresuie 
that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” And, as already 
observed, the disciple John declares, that the object of the Gospel is, 
"that it may be believed that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” 
John ch. XX. ver. 31. When the leper prayed to Jesus for cure, he 

addressedhim only with the term {, 0$ {Matthew, ch. viii. ver. 2), 

which in Greek is used as synonymous to Dord or Master, and often 
applied to superior persons. 

Every Christian is morally bound to evince obedience to the 
commandments df Jesus, and exert himself to follow his example. It 
behoves us therefore to ascertain, what his commandments are with 
regard to the object of sacred worship and prayer, and in what nift«in*»r 
he himself performed those solemn religious duties. Ihe very act of 
prayer, indeed, implies an acknowledgment of inferiority to Ihe being 
adored; but though Trinitarians affirm that such devotion was paid by 
Jesus only in his human capacity, his form of prayer ought still to be 
sufficient to guide human creatures as to the Being to whom their .prayers 
should be addressed. Let us examine, therefore, whether, Jesus in his 
acknowledged human capacity ever offered worship or pra3rer to what 
Trinitarians term the second or third person of the Godhead, or once direct- 
ed his followers to worship or pray to either of them. But so far from 
finding a si.ngle direction of the kind, we observe on the contrary, tlmt 
Jesus strictly enjoins us to worship the Father alone in that form of 
pra 3 rer whidi he offered for our guidance. Matthew, ch. vi. ver. 0: 
"After this manner therefore pray ye. Our Father which art in heaven^ 
ftc.” "Pray to thy Father vrhicik is in secret: and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, diall reward thee openly.” In the same way, when Ihe 
Saviour himsdf prays, he addresses tire Father Mone. Afollftsv, ch. xxvi. 
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vet. 63 : "Thinkestthou,” says Jesus to Peter, "tfaatl cannot now pray 
to my Father}” John, ch. xvi. ver. 26 : "I will pray the Father for you." 
Luke, ch. ixii. vers. 41 and 42 : "And he (the Saviour) was withdrawn 
from them about a stone’s cast, and kneeled down, and prayed, saying, 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me.” Mark, ch. ziv. 
vers, 36 and 36 : "And fell on the ground, and prayed, that if it were 
possible, the hour might pass from him. And he said Ahha, Father, all 
things are possible unto thee." Lvhe, ch. vi. ver. 12 : “He went out unto 
a qiountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to God” Lvhe, ch. 
z. ver. 21 : In that hour Jesus rejoiced inspirit, and said I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” John, ch. zi. ver. 41 : “And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said. Father, I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me." Matthew, ch. zzvii. ver. 46 : "My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?" John, ch. iv. ver. 22: “Ye worstdp ye know not 
what ; we knctw what we wor^p." No creed drawn up by men, nor 
opinion entertained by §my sect, can by an unbiassed searcher after the 
true doctrines of Ch^tianity be suffered to set aside the ezpress 
authority and constant ezample of the gracious author of this religion, 
The last position is, that Jesus associated his own name with that 
of God in the rite of baptistn, intended to rethain in force to the end of 
the world ; and ordained by the passage, Matthew, ch. zzviii. ver. 19 ; 
"Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." A profession of belief in God 
is unquestionably common to all the religions supposed to have been 
founded upon the authority of the Old Testament : but each 'ii 
distinguish^ from the other by a public profession of faith in 
respective founders, ^zpressing such profession in a lai^unge that may 
clearly ezhibit the inferior nature of those founders to the Divine Being of 
whqm they -declare theimselves the messengers. This system has been 
carried on from the first, and was no doubt intended to serve as a perpetual 
uuuk of faith. The Jews claim that they have revelation, 
redering a beliaf not in God aloue, but in Moses also, incumbent upon them, 
Et^vs', ch. ziv. 31 ; “The people feared tlm Lord and believed the Lord, 
and his s^aut . Moses," But the term "his servant Moses," in 
this passage, suffices tq prove the subordination Of Moses, though declared, 
equally, with God, to be an object of their bdief. In like manner Muham- 
madans, in the first acknowledgment of that system of religion, are 
directed to profess faith in God, and also in 'Muhammad, bis m e ss en ger, 

in the following form: “There is no God 

ezoept the true God, Muhammad is his messrager." The term “his 
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messenger” removes every doubt of Muhammad's identity or equality 
with God ; so the epithet “Son” found in the passage, “Baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, &c.” ought to be understood 
and admitted by every one as expressing the created nature of Christ, 
though the most highly exalted among all creatures. If baptism 
were administered to one embracing Christianity in the name of the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, he would thereby no more become enrolled as a 
a Christian, than as a Jew or as a Mu^mmadan ; for both of them, in 
common with Christians, would readily submit to be baptized in the 
name of God and his prevailing influence over the universe. But as Chris- 
tianity requires peculiarly a faith in Jesus, as the promised Messiah, the 
gracious Saviour enjoins baptism in the name of the Son also, so as to 
distinguish his happy followers from the Jews and the rest of the people. 
A mere association of names in divine conunandments therefore never 
can be considered as tending to prove identity or equality between 
the subjects of those names such junction of names is found frequently 
in the Sacred Writings without establishing unity among the persons 
whom those names imply. 

The Editor quotes the following passage, Matthew^, ch. xxviii. vet. 
18 ; “All power in heaven and earth is delivered unto me’,” recommending 
it as a sure proof of the deity of Jesus. I regret very much that the 
force of the expression “i$ delivered unto me,” found in this passage, 
should have escaped the discerning notice of the Reverend Editor. Does 
not the term “delivered” diew evidently ah entire dependence of Jesus 
upon the Being who has committed to him such power ? Is it consistent 
with the nature of an omnipotent God to exercise power delivered to 
him by another being, or to confess that the power he possesses has behh 
received by him from another? 

As to the question of the Editor, “Did Muhammad, arrogant as 
he was, ever make such a declaration as Jesus did, namely, that T am with 
you always even to the end of the world ?’ ” I will not renew the subject, 
as it has been already discussed in examining the first position. I only 
entreat the attention of the Editor to the following assertions of 
Muhammad, known to almost all Musalmans who have the least 
knowledge of their own religion : 

“Truly the great and gloripvis God raised me as mer^ and gui4- 
fmce to worlds’* 
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*1 was the first of all Prophets in creation, and the last in appear- 
ance.” 


|•‘>[} •*« v>SS 

”I was a Prophet when Adam was in earth and water.” 


h (if 

”I am the I/)rd of those that were sent -by God. This is no boast 
to me.” 


"My shadow is oa the head only of my foQoweis." 


if «xii 


"He who has seen me has seen God." 

“He who has obeyed me, has obeyed God ; and he who has sinned 
against me, has sinned against God." 

It is, however, fortunate for Musalmans, that from want of famili- 
arity and intimate connexion between the primitive Muhammadans and 
their contemporary heathens, the doctrines of Monotheism taught by 
Muhammad, and entertained by his followers, have not been corrupted 
by polytheistical notions of Pagans, nor have heathen modes of worship 
or festivals been introduced among Musalmans of Arabia and Turkey as 
a part of their religion Besides, metaphorical expressions having been 
very common among Oriental nations, Muhammadans could not fail to 
understand them in their proper sense, although these expressions may 
throw great difficulty in the way of an European Conomentator even of 
profound learning. 



CHAPTER IV 


Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement 

Au. the texts collected by the Reverend Editor in his review from 
the authority of the divine Teacher, in favour of the second important 
doctrine of the cross, implying the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus as an 
atonement for the sins of mankind, are as follow : *‘I am the living bread 
whi<h came down from heaven : if any man eat of this bread, he ^11 
live for ever.” "His giving his flesh for the life of the world.” "I lay 
down my life for my ^eep.” “The Son of Man is come to give his life 
a ransom for many.” Is any one of these passages, I would ask, in tiie 
^pe of an e^licit commandment, or are they more than a mere state- 
ment of facts requiring figurative interpretation ? For it is obvious that 
an attempt to take them in their direct sense, especially the first, (“I 
am the living bread ; if any man eat of this, &c.”), would amount to 
gross absurdity. Do they reasonably convey anything more than the idea, 
that Jesus was invested with a divine commission to deliver instructions 
leading to eternal beatitude, which whosoever idiould receive should live 
for ever ? And that the Saviour, foreseeing that the imparting of those 
instructions would, by exciting the anger and enmity of the superstitious 
Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet hestitated not to persevere in their 
promulgation; as if a king, who hazards his life to procure freedom and 
peace for his subjects, were to address himself to them saying, “I lay 
down my life for yoti.” This interpretation is fully confirmed by the 
following passages.— £u^, ch. iv. ver. 43 : “And he said unto them 
I must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also ; for therefore am 
I sent." Ch. ii. vers 47-49 : “And all that heard him were astonished 
at his understanding and answers. And when they (his parents) saw 
him, they were amazed : and his mother said unto him. Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing. And he said unto them. How is it that ye sought 
me ? wist ye not that I must he about my Father's business ?” Wherein 
Jesus declares, that the sole object of his mission was to preach and impart 
divine instructions. Again, tdter having instructed his disciples in the 
divine law and will, as appears from the following test, “For I have given 
unto them words which thou gavest me ; and they have received them, 
and have known surely that I came out from thee, and they have believed 
that thou didst send me.” (John, ch. xvii. ver. 8). Jesus in his 
communion with Cod manifests that he had completed the object of 
his mission by imparting divine commandments to mankind: “I 
have ^oxified thee on the earth, I have finished the work which tfm 
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gavest me to io." Had his death on the cross been the work, or part of the 
work, for the performance of which Jesus was sent into this wtfrld he, as the 
founder of truth, would not have declared himself to have finished that 
work prior to .his death. 

'Hiat Jesus should ride on a colt, should receive an offer of vinegar 
to drink, and should be wounded with a spear after he had delivered up 
the ghost, as well as his death on the cross, were events prophesied in the 
Old Testament, and consequently these were fulfilled by Jesus. Vide 
Luke, ch. zziv. vers. 26 and 27 : “Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these thii^, and to enter into his glory ? And beginnit^ at Moses and 
all the Prophets, he e^ounded unto them in all the scriptures the 
things concerning himself.” But we are unhappily at a loss to discover 
any other des^ in each of these events, which happened to Jesus before 
hi; ascent to heaven. I am therefore sorry that I must plead my in- 
ability to make a satisfactory reply to the question of the Editor, “Had 
ever Jesus transgressed Iris heavenly Father's will, that he underwent 
such afSictions ?” I can only say, that we find in the Scriptures that 
several other Prophets in common with Jesus suffered great afSictions, 
and some even death, as predicted. But I know not whether those afflic- 
tions were the consequences of the sins committed by them or by their 
patents, or whether ^ese distresses were experienced by them through 
some divine purpose unknown to us ; as some scriptural authorities shew 
beyond doubt, that man may be made liable to suffering for some secret 
divine purpose, without his or his parents having perpetrated any remark- 
able crime. {John, ch. ix ver. 3 : “Jesus answered. Neither hath this 
man sinned nor his parents ; but that the works of God riiould be made 
manifest in him”). The latter alternative (namely that the righteous 
Prophets suffered afflictions and even death for some divine purpose, 
known thoroug^y to God alone) seems mote consistent with the contents 
of the sacred writings, such as follow : Mark, ch. xii. vers. 1-9 ; “And 
he began to speak unto them by parables. A certain man planted a vine- 
yard, and set a hedge about it, and d^ged a place for the wine fat, and 
built a tower, and let it out to husbandmoi, and went into a far country. 
And at the season he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that he mi^t 
r^ive from the husbandmen of the fruit of the vineyard. And they 
cauj^t him, and beat him, and sent him away empty. And again he sent 
unto them another servant ; and at him they cast stones, and wotmded 
him in the head, and sent him away dtamefully handled. And again he 
sent another ; and him they killed, and many others ; beating somU, 
and killii^ some. Having yet therefore one Son, his wdl-beloved, he sent 
him also last unto them, saying. They will reverence my Son. But these 
husbandmen said among themselves, This is the heir ; come, let us kill 
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liim, and the inheritance shall be outs. And they took him, and killed 
him and cast him out of the vineyard. What shall therefore the I/>rd 
of the vineyard do? He will come and destroy the husbandmen^ 
and will give the vineyard unto others." John, di. zv. vers. 21-22 : 
"But all these things will they do unto you for my name's sake, because 
they know not him that sent me. If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin : but now they have no cloak for their sin.” 
This parable and these passages give countenace to the idea, that God 
suffered his Prophets, and Jesus, his beloved Son, to be cruelly treated 
and slain by the Jews for the purpose of taking away every excuse that 
they mi^t offer for their guilt. 

In explaining the objects of Jesus’s death on the cross, the Editor 
confidently assumes, that “If we view Jesus Christ as atoning for the 
sins of men, we have every thing perfectly in character : he became incar- 
nate to accomplirii that which could have been effected by neither men 
nor angels.” I should therefore wirii to know whether Jesus, whom the 
Editor represents as God incarnate, suffered death and pain for the sins 
of men in his divine nature, or in his human capacity ? The former must 
be highly inconsistent with the nature of God, which, we are persuaded 
to believe by reason and tradition, is above being redderM liable to death 
or pain ; since the ^fference we draw between God and the objects that 
are not God, is, that one cannot be subjected to death or termination, 
and the other is finite and liable to mortality. That the effects of Christ's 
appearance on earth, whether with respect .to the salvation or condem- 
nation of mankind, were finite, and therefore suitable to the nature of a 
finite being to accomplish, is evident from'the fact, that to the present 
time millions of human beings are daily passing through the world, 
whom the doctrines he taught have never reached, and who of course 
must be considered as exclude from the benefit of his having died 
for the remission of their sins. The latter, namely, that Jesus suffered 
death and pain in his human capacity as an atonement for the offences 
of others, seems totally incoi^stent with the justice ascribed to God, 
and even at variance with those principles of equity requited of men ; 
for it would be a piece of gross iniquily to affict one innocent being;| 
who had all’ the hmnan fedings, and who had never transgressed the 
will of God, with the death of the cross, for the crimes committed by others, 
especially when he declares such great aveision to it, as is manifest from 
the following passages. Matthew, ch. zxvi. vers. 37, 39, 42, and 43 : 
"And he took with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, mid be^ 
to be sorrowful and very heavy. And prayed, saying, O my Father, 
if it be posable, let this cup (meanii^ death) pass from me : nevertbieless, 
not as I will, but as them wilt. He went away again the second time, 
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wd prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass away frohi 
me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” Mark, ch. xiv. ver^ 36 ; "And 
he said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee ; take away this 
cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt.” Lifke, 
ch. xxii, vers 42 and 44 : "Saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done. And 
being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly : and bis sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood, falling down to the ground.” John, ch. xii. ver. 
27 : "Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? Father, save me 
frofu this hour : but for this cause came I unto this hour.” Do not these 
passages evidently shew, that Jesus in his human capacity (according 
to the Trinitarian phrase) felt averse to death and pain, and that he 
earnestly prayed that he might not be subjected to it ? Jesus, however, 
knowing that the will of the Father rendered such death unavoidable, 
yielded to it as predicted. John, ch. xi. vers. 17 and 18 : "Therefore 
doth my Father love me because I lay doom my life that I might take it 
again.: no man taketh it* from me, but I lay it down of myself ; I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again : this command- 
ment have I received of my Father." Matthew, ch. xxvi. vers. 63 and. 64 : 
"Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to' my Father, and he shall pre- 
S^tly give me more than twelve legions of angds? But how then riiall 
the Scripture be. fulfilled, that thus it must be ?” The iniquity of one's 
being sentenced to death as an atonement for tJie &ult conunitted by 
another is so palpable, that although, in many countries the human race 
think themselves justified in detaining the persons of those men who, 
voluntarily making themselves responsible for the dl^t or the persons 
of others, fail to fulfil their engagements ; neverthdes^ every just man 
among them would shudder at the idea of one's being put to death for 
a Crime committed by another, even if the innocent man should willingdy 
offer his life in behalf of that other. 

In endeavouring to prove Jesus's atonement for sin by his deaths 
the Reverend Editor urges, "Is he called the Saviour of men because he 
gave them moral precepts, by obeying which they might obtain the 
divine favour, with the enjoyment of heaven as their just desert ? or, 
because he died in their stead to atone for their sins and procure for them 
every blessing, &c. ? If Jesus be termed a Saviour merely because be 
instructed men, he has this honour in common with Moses, and Elijah and 
John the Baptist, neither of whom however assumed the title of Saviour. 
We find the title"Savionr''applied frequently in the divine writings to those 
persons who had been endued with the power of saving people, either 
by inculcating doctrines, or affording protection to them, although none 
.ef theiE atoned for the sins of mankind by their death. 0ba4iahf. 
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vc^. 21: “And saviours shall come np on mount Zion to judge the mount 
of Esau ; and the kingdom shall be the Lord's.” Nehemiah, ch. ix. ver. 
27 : “And according to thy manifold mercies thou gavest them savtoMfs, 
who saved them out of the hand of their enemies.” 2 Kings, ch. xiii. ver. 6 : 
“The Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that they went out from under the 
hand of the Syrians.” How could, therefore, the Editor, a diligent 
student of the Bible, lay such a stress upon the application of the term 
“Saviour” to Jesus, as to adduce it as a proof of the doctrine of the 
atonement; especially when Jesus. himself declares frequently, that he 
saved the people solely through the inculcation of the word of God ? 
John, ch. XV, ver. 3 : “Now ye are clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you.” Ch. v. ver. 24 : “He that heareth my word and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life.” Ch. vi. ver. 63 : 
“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life” : — 
wherein Jesus represents himself as a Saviour, or a distributor of eternal 
life, in his capacity of divine teacher. 

Jesus is of course justly termed and esteemed a Saviour, for having 
instructed men in the Divine will and law, never before so fully revealed. 
Would it degrade Jesus to revere him as a Divine Teacher, because 
Moses and the Prophets before him delivered to the people divine instruc- 
tions ? Or would it depreciate the dignity of Jesus,* to believe that he, 
in common with several other prophets, underwent afflictions and death ? 
Such an idea is indeed unscriptural, for God represents the Christ as a 
Prophet equal to Moses, (Deut. ch. xviii. ver. 18). Jesus declares himself 
to have come to fulfil the law taught by Moses : {Matthew, ch. v. ver. 
7): “'Think not that I am come to destroy the Law and the Prophets, 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil ;” and strictly commands his dis- 
ciples and the people at large to obey whatever Moses had taught. 
Ch. xxiii. vers. 2, 3 : “Saying, the Scribes, and Pharisees sit in Moses' 
seat : all therefore whatsoever tiiey bid you observe, that observe and do; 
but do npt ye after their works : for they say, and do not.” 

I am sorry that 1 cannot, without offending my conscience, agree 
with the Reverend Editor in the opinion, that "If Jesus be esteemed 
merely a teadier, the greater degree of honour must be given to Mos4s, 
for it was in reality his law that Jesus explained and established.” 

It is true that Moses b^n to erect the everlasting edifice of true 
tdigion, consisting of a knowledge of the unity of God, and obedience to his 
will and commandments ; but Jesus of Nazareth has completed the 
structure, and rendered his law perfect. To convince the Editor of this 
fact, I bq; to call his attention to the following instances, found even 
iaa sins^ duipter,a8 exhibiting the perfection to whidijeausbiougfit the 
l^w i^iyea by Moses fuid other Prophets. M0hea, di. v. vets. 21, 22 ; 
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"Ye have heaid that it vras said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill ; 
and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment^: but I say 
unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without A cause ^all 
be in danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, ^11 be in dat^er of tl^ council : but whosoever shall say. 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” Vers. 27, 28 : ”Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old time. Thou shalt not commit adultery : 
but I say unto you, that whosoever looketb on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery.” Vers. 31,32 : “It hath been said, whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement : 
but I say unto you. That whosoever ^all put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” Vers. 38, 39 ; 
*‘‘Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth ; but I say unto you that ye resist not evil : but whosoever shall 
8mite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Vers. 43-46 : 
"Ye have heard that it hath been said, 'Hiou ^lalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy ; butl say unto you. Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you, and persecute you : that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
Now I hope I may be justified in ezpressmg my belief, (thou^ it varies 
from the declaration made by the Editor,) that no greater honour can be 
justly given to any teacher of the will of God, than what is due to the 
author of the doctrines just quoted, which, witii a power no less than 
standing mirades could produce, carry with tiiem proofs of their 
divine origin to the conviction of the high and low, the learned and un- 
learned. 

The Editor, in page 101, lays much stress on drcumstances, the 
yery minuteness of which he thinks, "serves to enhance their value as 
testimonies.” He alludes to the epithet "Lamb of God” having been 
twice applied to Jesus by John the Baptist, two of whose disdples were 
thereby induced to become followers of Jesus. This is considered by the 
Editor as implying an admission on the part of Christ, that as a lamb, 
particularly tiie Paschal Lamb, was used in sacrifice as an atonement for 
sins, he also came into the world to sacrifice his life as an atonement. for 
sin« We find, however, the term "lamb”, as well as "sheep” applied -in 
otherplaces, where no allusion to the sacrifidal lamb can be wdl imagined, 
and from which we infer that these were epithets generally applied to 
innocence subjected to persecution ; a meaning which sufiEidendy accords 
with the use of the word lamb in the instance in question. We ha-ye those 
terms applied by Jesus to his disdples in John, di. mri, vers 16^17, where 
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liecoininandsSimonPeter''tofeedliis lambs,” “to feed His sh^ and in 
ch. X. vers. 26, 27, “Ye believe not because ye are not of my .sheepi” — 
“My sheep hear my voice.” Now, many of the Apostles suffered death 
in consequence of their endeavours to withdraw men from sin ; but 
the Editor will not thence, I presume, maintain, though it follow from his 
ailment, that the term “lamb” was applied to them, to diew that, by 
their death, they also atoned for the sins of mankind. The Reverend 
Editor might have spared the arguments he has adduced to prove, that 
Jesus was sent into this world as the long-expected Messiah, intended to 
suffer death and difficulties like other propjhets who went before him, as 
the Editor may find in the compilation in question, as well as in its defence, 
Jesus of Nazareth represented as “The Son of God,” a term synbnymous 
with that of Messiah, the highest of all the prophets ; as his life dedares 
him to have been, as represented in the Scriptures, pure as lig^t, innocent 
as a lamb, necessary for eternal life as bread for a temporal one, and great 
as the angels of Cod, or rather greater than they. He also might have 
omitted to quote such authority as shews, that Christ, being a mediator 
between God and men, “declared that whatsoever they (his Apostles) shall 
ask in his name, the Father will give them ;” for the Compiler, in his 
defence of the Precepts of Jesus, repeatedly acknowlfedg^ Christ as the 
Redeemer, Mediator, and Intercessor with God, in behalf of his followers. 
But such intercession does not, 1 presume, tend to a proof of the deity or 
the atonement of Jesus, as interpreted by the Editor; for God is represent- 
ed in the sacred bdbks to have often shewn mercy to mankind for righteous 
men’s sakes*; how much more, then, would he naturally manifest his 
favour towards those who might petition him in the name of one whom 
he anointed and exalted ever aU creatures and prophets ? Gen. ch. xxx. 
ver. 27 : “I have learned by experience, that the Lord hath blessed me 
for thy sake.” Jeremiah, ch. xxvii. vet. 18 : “But if they be Prophets, 
and if the word of the Lord be with them, let them now make intercession 
to the Lord of hosts.” Moreover, we find angels declared to have been 
endued with the power of pardoning and redeeming men on various 
occasions. Genesis, ch. xlviii. ver. 16 : “The Angel which redeemed me 
from all evil, bless the lads!” Exodus, ch. xxiii. vers. 20, 21 : “Behold, 
I send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee 
into the place which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey his voice, 
provoke him not; for he will not pardon your transgressions ; for my name 
is in him." 

With regard to this doctrine, 1 have carefully noticed every argu- 
ment advanced by the Editor, from the authority of Jesus himself, in its 
support ; and have adduced such arguments as may be used by those 
that reject that doctrine, and which they rest on the authority of the same 
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Bivine Teadier ; leaving the decision of the subject to the discreet judg- 
ment of the public, by dedining to ddiver any opinion, as an individual, 
as to the merits thneef. 



CHAPTER V 


On the doctrines and miraculous narrations of Gie New Testament 

I SBGKBT that tiie Editor ^ould have accused the Compiler of 
having charged "on the dogmas or doctrines of Christianity those wars 
and that bloodshed which have occurred betwem nations metdy term^ 
Christians." The Compilerj in his defence of the precepts of Jesus, has 
ascribed such disputes and contentions not to anything contained in the 
Scriptures.buttothe different interpretations of dogmas, which he esteemed 
not essential for salvation. In order to con^ce tiie Editor of the 
accuracy of my assertion, I entreat his attention to page 18, line 22) and 
page 22, line 24, of my defence of the compiled Precq>ts, under the designa- 
tion of "An Appeal to the Christian Public." 

The Editor observes, that "wars and bloodshed existed before the 
promulgation of Christianity in the world ; neither Christianity, there^ 
foirei nor its domgas, creat^ the causes of wars and bloodshed.. They 
existed in the human mind long before its doctrines were pubMied ,* amd 
that quarrels and feuds between the Arians and the Orthc^ox in the fourth 
and fif& centuries were little more than struggles for power and wealth." 
Although human frailty and want of perfection in men are in fact esteemed 
.as the first and original causes of their improper conduct and wicked deeds 
yet in the ordinary acceptation of the term "cause", good pr evil acts 
are invariably attributed to their immediate motives, ascertained from 
drcmnstantial evidence : and these acts ate consequently held to entitle 
thmr respective agents to praise or reproadi. But as the motives of ae^ 
tions and secrets of the human heart are in tenth known to alone, it is 

indeed beyond my power to establish in a satisfactory matmer, that 
the majority of ^ primitive Arians and Trinitarians were mccited by 
their mistaken religious zeal to slay eadx other, and not by a desire (ff 
power and worldly advancement. I would appeal^ howevet, to the 
Editor himself, whether it would not be indeed very Mbetal to suppose, 
that almost all the Christian world should for a period of two hundred 
years have been weak or widced enough to engt^ wilfully in causing the 
blood of each other to be shed under the doak (ff tei^ion, and merely 
for worldly motives. But as this must be a matter of opinion, I b^ 
to shi^ t^t which has been entertained on the subject by one of the 
highest authorities, against the Trinitarians, who have written on the 
history (ffCluistiaiiity. I allude to Dr. Moslu^, whose words I here give, 
and I entreat my readers to drew their own inferences from them : 

Volume I, p. 419- : "After the death of Cohstantine the Great, one 
^ his sons, Constantines, who in the division of the empitqheeame rules of 
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the East, was wannly attached to the Arian party, whose principles were 
also zealously adopted by the Empress, and indeed by the whole court. 
On the other hand, Constantine and Constans, Emperors of the West, 
maintained the decrees of the Council of Nice throughout all the provinces 
where their jurisdiction extended. — ^Hence arose endless animosities and 
seditions, ti^cherous plots, and open acts of injustice and violence 
between the two contending parties ; Council was assembled against Coun- 
cil, and their jarring and contradictory decrees spread perplexity and con- 
fusion throughout the Christian world.” Page 420: "His (Gratian's) zeal 
for their interest, though fervent and active, was surpassed by that of his 
successor, Theodosius the Great, who raised the secular arm against the 
Ariahs with a terrible degree of violence, drove them from their churdbes, 
tmd enacted laws whose severity e^osed them* to the greatest calamities.” 
It is difficult to conceive what other motives than those of mistaken zeal 
for a particular doctrine could have influenced the mind of an Emperor like 
Theodosius to such acts of cruelty and violence : but however that 
may be, it is obvious that if such a mode of interpreting conduct be adopt- 
ed, it is difficult to say where we are to stop. The devotion even of the 
Apostles and Martyrs of Christianity may be attributed to a pursuit after 
power over the minds and respect in the eyes of men, and all distinction 
of good and evil character be considered as futile and without foundation. 
With respect to the final success of the Trinitarian party, it appears to me 
the event naturally to have been expected. For, to lie people of those 
ages, doctrines that resembled the polytheistical belief that till then 
prevailed, must have been more acceptable than those which were dia- 
metrically opposed to such notions. The idea of a God in human form 
was easy and familiar : Emperors and Empresses had altars raised to them 
even during their lives and after death were enrolled as divinities. 
Perhaps too, something may justly be attributed to a certain degree of 
pride and satisfaction in the idea, that the religion they had begun to 
profess was dictated immediately by the Deity himself, rather than by 
any subordinate agency. There had not been among the Heathens any 
flaso of ttifttikitid to whom they were accustomed to look up with that 
devotion familiarly entertained by the Jews towards Moses and their 
Prophets, and they were consequently ready to devate to a God any 
being who rose in their estimation above the level of ma n ki n d. 

The violence and outrages whidi Roman Catholics and Protestants 
have experienced from each other, were not of course as observed by 
the Reverend Editor, owing, in their origin, to the adoption of different 
interpretations respecting the deity of Ouist or of the Holy Ghost ; 
but they were the immediate consequences of the different sentiments 
they have held with respect to the doctrine of an exclusive power of 
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granting absolution, and leading to eternal life, being vested in St. Peter 
and his successors. What great mischief has however been prodnoedt 
and how many lives have from time to time been destroyed, from the 
difference of sentiments held by the parties with regard to this doctrine, 
which even the Editor himself does not deem an essential point of 
religion 1 

The Editor, in p. 114, argues, as a proof of the importance of the 
Gospel, that Christ taught them, fully foreseeing that they would be 
the subject of dispute ; and quotes his saying, that he came not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword. The whole of the 10th diap. of 
Matthew, from which the Editor quotes the passage here alluded to, 
consists of the instructions delivered by Jesus to the twelve Apostles, 
when he sent them forth to preach the kingdom of heaven to the lo$t 
sheep of the house of Israel ; but has no allusion, that I can perceive, 
to eternal dissension amongst those who were already or might afterwards 
become Christians. That Jesus foresaw, as one of the primary effects 
of preaching his Gospel, that great dissensions would arise — ^that he was 
aware that the great question of confessing him to be the Messiah or not 
would be as a sword between a man and his father^ the daughter and her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law and her mother-in-law, is evident. 
But this seems to me by no means to prove that Jesus as suppo^ by the 
Editor, "longed or almost longed" to see a fire kindled in the earth teq)ect- 
ing doctrines not essential to the salvation of mankind. Nor would it 
have been any reason for suppressing the most trivial of his sayings, that 
priestcraft working on th6 ignorance and superstition, the bigotry or info^ 
lerance of mankind, ^ould have wrested his words to evil purposes.— As 
observed by the Editor.himself, the misdiief lay originally in human 
nature, not in any part of the doctrines of Chtist ; but as ^ose dissen- 
sions are now perpetuated principally by education, a cause essen t i a lly 
distinct from their origin, the case is entirely altered. The comqition 
of the human heart cannot be totally removed ; but the evil effects that 
spring from human institutions may be avoided, when their real sources 
are known. After the 'secret and immediate causes of persecution have 
passed away, the differences of opinion which have been the declared 
grounds of hostility are handed down by the teachers of different sects ; 
and, as already rqteatedly avowed, it was with the view of evading, not 
those questions concerning which Jesus spoke and which distinguish hiS 
followers from all others, but those which have from time to time been 
seized upon to omite enmities still existing amongst fellow Christians, 
that the Cmnpiler confined himself to those Precepts, concerning which 
all mankind most be ci one accord. 

As to the question of the Editor, "It can scarcdy be unknown to tiie 
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Compiler, that the very being of a God has been for numerous ages the 
subject of dispute among the most learned of his own country ; does he 
account this a sufficient reason for suppressing this dictrine ? We know 
that he does not. Why then should he omit the doctrines of Christ and 
his Apostles, because men have made them the subject of dispute ?" 
For a direct answer to this question, I beg to refer the Reverend Editor 
to the Appeal of the Compiler, page 27, wherein he will find that he assigns 
not one, but two circumstances, as concurring to form the motive of his 
having omitted rartain doctrines of Christianity in his selection — 1st, 
that they are the subject of disputes and contention-^2ndly, that they 
are not essential to religion.. It is therefore obvious, that the analogy bet- 
ween the omission of certain dogmas, and that of the being of a God, 
has been unfairly drawn by the. Editor. Admitting that the doctrines 
of Christianity and the existence of a God are equally liable to dis- 
putes, it should be recollected that the former are, in the estimation 
of the Compiler, not essential to religion; while the latter is acknowledged 
by him, in common with the professors of every faith, to be the foundation 
of all religion, as distinctly stated in his Introduction to the selected 
Precepts of Jesus. Every system of religion adopts the idea of a God, 
and avows this as its fundamental principle, though they differ from one 
another in representing the nature and attributes of the Deity. The 
Compiler therefore could have no motive for suppressing the doctrine of 
the being of a God, though disputed by a few pretended literary men ; 
and he has consequently never hesitated to inculcate with all his power 
the idea of one God to the learned and unlearned of his own country, taking 
cate at the same time, as much as possible, not to enter into particulars as 
to the real imture, essence, attributes, person, or substance of the Godhead 
those being points above bis comprehension, and liable to interminable 
disputes. The Reverend Editor thus expresses his surprise at the conduct 
of the Compiler in omitting in his selection the miraculous relations of the 
Gospel :-r-“We cannot but wonder that his miracles should not have found 
greater favour in the eyes of the Compiler of this seledion, while the amaz- 
ing weiglit which Jesus himself attached to them, could scaredy have 
escaped his notice and in order to prove the importance of the mirades 
ascribed to Jesus, the Editor quotes three instances, in the first of ^ich 
Jesus referred John the Baptist to his wonderful miracles ; in the second, 
he called the attention of unbelieving Jews to his miraculous works as a 
proof of his divine mission ; in the third he recommends Philip the 
Apostle to the evidence of lus miracles. But after a slight attention to 
the circumstances in which those appeals were made, it appears clearly, 
that in these and other instances J esus referred to his mimrW those persons 
cmly who either scrupled to bdieoe, or doubted him as the promised Messiah. 
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or required of him some sign to confirm their faith.- Vide Matthew, ch. 
xi. vers. 2-4 : “When John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him. Art thou he that should 
come, or do we hok for another ? Jesus answered and said unto them, Gd 
and ^ew John those things which ye do here and see.” John, ch. x. vers. 
37 and 38, Jesus says to those Jews who accused him of blasphemy, “If 1 
do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, thou|^ ye 
believe not me, believe the works." In reply to the request of Philip, who, 
being discontented with the doctrines Jesus inculcated, said, “Lord, shew 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us Jesus answered and said, “Believe ine, 
that I am in the Father and the Father in me, or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake." (John, ch. xiv. ver. 11). Jesus even speaks- in terms 
of reproach of those that seek for miracles for their conviction as to his 
divine mission. Matthew, ch. xii, ver. 39 : “But he answered and said 
unto them. An evil and adulterous generation seeketh ■ after a sign." 
Moreover he blesses them, who, without having recourse to the proofs 
of miracles, profess their belief on him. John, di. xx. ver. 20 : ‘-Jesus said 
unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me Ihou hast believed ; blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed." , 

Under these circumstances, and from the experience that nothing 
but the sublimity of the Precepts of Jesus had at first drawn the attention 
of the Compiler himself towards Christianity, mid excited his veneration 
for the author of this religion, without aid from miraculous relations, he 
omitted in his com|)ilation the mention of the miracles performed by jesus, 
without meaning to express doubts of their authentidty, or intending to 
slight them by such an omission. 

I regret, therefore, -that the Editor diould have suffered any part 
of his valuable time to be spent in advancing -several arguments, in the 
concluding part of his Review, to establidi the truth of the miraculous 
statements of the New Testament. But as this discusdon applies to the 
evidence of miracles generally, it may be wortii considering. Arguments 
adduced by the Editor amount to this : "If all social, political, mercantile, 
and judicial transactions' be allowed to rest upon testimony ; why should 
not the validity of Christian miracles be concluded from the testimony of the 
Apostles and others, and be relied upon by all the nations of the world ?" 
The Editor must be weU aware, that the enemies to revelation draw a Ihie 
of distinction on the subject of proofs by testimony, between the current 
events of nature familiar to the senses of msmktnd, and within the Scope 
of human exertions ; and extraordinary facts beyond the limits of common 
experience, aftd ascribed to a direct interposition of divine power suspending 
the usual course of nature. If all assertions were to be indiscriminately 
admitted as facts, merely because they are testified by numbers, how can 
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we di^te the truth of those miracles which are said to luve been performed 
by persons esteemed holy amongst natives of this country ? The Compiler 
1^ never placed the miracles related in the New Testament on a footing with 
the extravagant tales of his countrymen, but distinctly expr^sed his 
persuasion that they (Christian mirades) would be apt at best to carry 
Uttle weight with those whose imaginations had been accustomed to dwell on 
narrations much more wonderful and supported by testimony which they 
have been taught to regard with a reverence that ^ey cannot be expected 
all at once to bestow on the Apostles. See Introduction to the Precepts, 
Pi 6, and Appeal, p. 88. The very same line of argument, indeed, pursued 
by the Editor, would equally avail the Hindoos. Have they not accounts 
and records hwded down to them, relating to the wonderful miracles 
stated to have been pdformed by their saints, such as Agastya, Vasishtha, 
and Gautama ; and their gods incarnate, such as Ram, Krishna, and Narsingh; 
in presence of their contemporary friends and enemies, the wise and the 
ignorant, tiie select and tire multitude ?— Could not the Hindoos quote in 
Support of their narrated miracles, authorities from the histories of their 
most inveterate enemies the Jains, who join the Hindoos entirely in acknow- 
ledging the truth and credibility of their miraculous accounts ? The only 
difference which subsists between these two parties on this subject, is, 
that the Hindoos consider the power of performing miracles given to their 
gods and saints by the Supreme Deity, and the Jams declare that they 
performed all those astonishing works by Asm SM, or by demoniac power, 
yusalrnans, on the other hand, can produce records written and testified 
hy -Goutemporaries of Muhammad, both friends and enemies, who are re- 
presented as eye-witnesses of the miracles ascribed to him ; such as his 
dividing the moon into two parts, and walking in sunshine without casting 
a shadow. They can assert, too, that several of those witnesses suffered the 
greatest calamities, and some even death, in defoice of that religion ; some 
before the attempts of Muhammad at conquest, others after his commencing 
such attempts, and others after his death. On mature consideration of all 
those drcnmstances, the Compiler hopes he may be allowed to remain still 
of ppinion, that the miraculous rdations.found in the divijoe. writings would 
beaptatbesttocarrylittleweightwiththem, when imparted to the Hindoos 
at large, in the present state of their minds : but as no other religion can 
produce anything that may stand in competition with the precqtts of . Jesus, 
much less that can be pretended to be superior to them, the Compiler 
deemed it incumbent upon him to introduce these among his countrymen 
as a Guide to Peace and Happiness. 



CHAPTER VI 


On iht Impersonality of the Holy Spirit. Miscellaneom remarks 

1 wnj. now inquire into the justness of the conclusion drawn by 
the Editor^ in his attempt to prove the Deity of the Holy Ghost, from the 
circumstance of his name being associated with that of the Father in the 
rite of Baptism. This subject is incidentally brou^t forward in the course 
of the arguments he has adduced respecting the nature of Jesus, where he 
observes, "It is needless to add that this testimony of Jesus, (the assodatii^ 
of his own name and that of the Holy Ghost with the name of the Father), 
is equally decisive r^ecting the Deity of the- Holy Ghost." I have hitherto 
omitted to notice this question among other matters in review, reserving it 
for the express purpose of a distinct and separate examination. It seems 
to me, in the first place, rather singular, that the Reverend Editor, after 
having filled up many pages with numerous arguments in his endeavour to 
establish the Godhead of Jesus, should have noticed in so short and abrupt 
a manner, the question of the Deity of the Holy Ghost, although the Editor 
equally esteems them both as distinct persons of the Deity. I wonder, in the 
next place, how the learned Editor could suppose a mere association of names 
in a rite to be sufficient to prove the identity of their subjects. I am ind^ 
sorry I cannot, without overlooking a great many scriptural authorities, 
and defying reason totally, join the Editor in the opinion, that the associate 
of the name of the Holy Spirit with tixat of the Father of the Universe, 
in the rite of Baptism, is "decisive of, or even allusive to, the separate 
personality of the Spirit." 

2 Chronicles, ch. xx. ver. 20 : "Jehotiiaphat stood and said. Hear 
me, 0 Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalerh ; bdieve in the Dord your 
God, so timll ye be established ; believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper," 
wherein the name of the Prophets of God is associated with that of the 
Deity himself in the profession of belief whidi is considered by Christians 
of all denominations more essential than an external symbol of Christianity. 
Again, in Jeremiah, di. xxx. ver. 9, "But they tiiall serve the Dord their God, 
and David their Kingt whom I will raise up unto them," the Lord joins his 
name with that of David in the act of religious service, which is in its 
strictest sense esteemed due to God alone. Would it not therefore bo 
nnscriptnral to make an attempt to prove the deity- of the Prophets, or 
David, under the plea that their names are associate with that of God in 
rdigious obsmvances ? But we must do so,- were we to follow the process of 
rM^ng adopted by the Reverend Editor: The Idnd of evidence on whidi 
the Editor relies in tiiis instance, would b^des suit admirably the ptutposes 
^ fhoM who nd^ seek Ih ^ sacred Scriptures grounds for justifyh^ 
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idolatry. Fite woi^ppers, for instance, insisting on the literal sense of the 
words, might refer to that text in the 3rd Chapter of Matthew, repeat^ in 
Luke, ch. iii. ver. 16, in which it is announced, that Jesus Christ will baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire. If the association in the rite of Baptism 
of the names of the Son and Holy Ghost, with that of the Father, proves 
their divinity ; it is clear that fire also being associated with tiie Holy 
Ghost in the same rite, must likewise be considered as a part of tibe 
Godhead. 

God is invariably rq>resented in revdation as the main object of 
bdiefy receiving worship and prayers that proceed from the heart though 
the first-bom of every creature, the Messiah, ("No man cometh unto the 
Father- but by me." John, ch. xiv. ver. 6), and leading such as worship 
him in spirit to ri^teous conduct, and ultimately to salvation, throu^ 
his guiding influence which is called the Holy $pirit, ("when he the Spirit 
of tmth is come he will gmde you into all troth," John, ch. xvi. ver. 13). 
^ere is therefore a moral obligation on those who avow the tmth of su(^ 
revelation to profess their belief in God as the sole object of worship, and in 
the Son throt^ whom they, as Christians, should offer divine homage, 
and also in the Holy influence of God, from which they should expect direc- 
tion in the path of righteousness, as the consequence of their sincere prayer 
and supplication. For the same reason also, in pnblidy adopting tiiis 
region, it . is proper that those who receive it should be baptized in the 
name of the Father, who is the object of wortiiip ; of the Son, who is the 
mediator ; and of that influence by which spiritual blessings are conveyed 
to mankind, designated in the Scriptures as the Comforter, Spirit of troth, 
or Holy Spirit. As God is declared through his Holy Spirit to ha-ve led to 
righteousness such as sot^t heartily his will, so he is equally represented 
to have through wrath afilicted reb^ ag^nst his authority, and to have 
prospered through his inflnite mercy those who nmnifested obedience to him; 
as appears from the following passages Kir^s, ch. xxiy. 20, "For through 

the anger of the Lord it came to pass in Jerusalem, until he had cast them 
out from his presence." Psalm, ch. xc. ver. 7, "For we are consumed 
by thine anger, and by the math are vre troubled." Psalm, ch. xxi. ver. 7, 
"And through the mer^ of the most High Ac shall not be moved." Psalm, 
vi. ver. 4, "Return, O Lord, deliver my soul : O save me for thy mere’s 
sake." Nor can we legitimately infer the idea nf the self existence or dis- 
tinct personality of the Holy Ghost, from sudi metaphorical language as 
the following, "The Holy Ghost sfa^ teach you," LwJts, cL xiii. ver; 12. 
''The Holy Ghost is come upon you," ilcis, ch. i. yer. 8. "^e Comforter, 
who is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send," John, ch. xiy.. ver. 26, 
For we And expressions of a similar nature applied to other attributes of 
God, petsoni^ng them equally with the Holy Spirit. Psahn, ch. Ivil. 
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ver. 3 : "God ^all send forth mercy and his truth." bczxv. ver. 10 ; "Mercy 
and truth are met together." Ch. c. ver 6 ; "The I^rd is good, his mereg> 
vs enerlasling" . Ch. xzxiii. ver. 22: "I,et thy mercy, O'Lord, be upon ns." 
Ch. xxxvi. ver. 6 : "Thy mer<^ O Lord, is in the heavens."' Ch. cviiL 
ver 4 : "For thy mercy is great above the heavens." Ez^., ch. vii. vet. 
3 : "I will send my at^er upon thee." 2 Chronicles, ch. xxiv, ver. 18, "Wrath 
came, upon Judah for this trespass." 

Were every attribute ascribed to the Deity, which is found persom- 
fied, to be therefore considered as a distinct personage, it would be diffi- 
cult to avoid forming a very strange notion of the theology of the Bible. 
It appears, indeed, to me impossible to view the Holy Spirit as very God, 
without coming to ideas respecting the nature of the Deity, little differ- 
ent from some of those most generally .and justly condemned as found 
amongst Pol]dheists. Take, for instance, Matthew, di. i. ver. 11, whefe 
it is said, that Mary was found with child of tiie Holy Ghost. Ver. 20 : 
"ThEt which is conceived, in her, is of the ifoly. Ghost." Luke, ch. i. ver. 
35 : "The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee." In interpreting these passages accordii^ ffo 
the opinion maiutained by the Editor, we should necessarily be drawii 
to the idea that God came upon Mary, and that the child which she bore was 
in reality begotten of him.— Is this idea, I would beg to know| consistebt 
with the perfect nature of the rij^teous God? Or rather, is not such a notion 
of the Godhead’s having had intercourse with a human female, as horrible 
as the sentiments entertained by ancient and modem Heathens respecting 
the Deity ? On the other hand, if we understand by those passages, merdy 
that the miraculous influence of God came upon Maty, so that, though a 
virgin, die bore a child, everything would stand consistent with our t^ef 
of the Divine power, without diocking oui iddts of the purity of the Deity, 
inculcate alike by reason and revelation. This mode of interpretation, 
is, indeed, confirm^ by the very passage of Luke above quoted, "The power 
of tbh Highest shall overshadow thee ;" plainly and simply declaring, that 
it was the power of God whidi gave birth to. the child, contrary to the' 
ordinary course of nature. If by the term "Holy-Ghost" be meant a' thud- 
distinct person of the Godhead, .equal in power and glory with the Father 
of all, I am at a loss to know what Trinitarians understand by sudi mrpres- 
sipus as the following:. Ilf <tftsis,di.iii. ver. ll,andI.NJ^,ch.iii.ver. 16: “He 
shall baptise you vdth the Holy Ghost and with fire." Acks, ch. z. ver. 88'-t 
"God anointed Jesus of Naaarrth with the Holy Ghost and with power." 
MatOne0, ‘^ :rii. ver 28 : "I cast out devils by the Spirit of God:" Ver. 81 ; 
"All'manner. sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven onto men : but the 
Idasphemy against the Holy C^bost shall not be forgiven unto man. LNfo,di. 
iv. ver. 1 ; "And Jesus, being foU'of the Holy Ghost^ letomed-fjom Jord^V 
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If the term "Holy Ghost" be synonymous with the third person of the 
Godhead, and "Christ" with the second person, the foregoing passages maybe 
read as follows : "He, the second person, shall baptize you with the third 
person, of the Godhead, and with fire." "God anointed Jesus of Nazareth, 
(the second person of the Godhead), with the third person of the Godhead, 
and with power." “1 (the second person of the Godhead) cast out devils 
by the third person of tiie Godhead." "All manner of sin and blasphemy, 
even against the first and second person of the Godhead sliall be forgiven 
onto men ; but blasphemy against the third person of the Godhead shall 
not be forgiven unto men." “Jesus, (the second person of the Godhead) 
being full of the third person of the Godhead, returned from Jordan." But 
little reflection is, I should suppose, necessary to enable any one to perceive 
the inconsistency of such paraphrases as the foregoing, and the rea.sonableness 
of adopting the usual mode of scriptural interpretation of theoriginal texts, 
according to which the foregoing passages may be understood as follows : 
"He shall baptize you wilji the spirit of truth and purity." "God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with his holy influence and power." “I cast out devils by 
the influence of God." “All manner of sin and blasphemy, even against 
the Christ, the first-bom of every creature, shall be forgiven to men ; but 
blasphemy against the power of God shall not be forgiven unto men." 
"Jesus, being full of the influence of God, returned from Jordan.” Still 
more dangerous to true religion would it be to interpret, according to 
the Trinitarian mode, the passages which describe the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon Jesus on the occasion of his baptism. Luke, ch. iii. ver. 22 : 
"And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him." 
For, if we believe that the Spirit, in the form of a dove, or in any other 
bodily shape, was really the third person of the Godhead, how can we justly 
charge with absurdity the Hindoo legends of the Divinity havit^ the form 
of a fish or of any otiier animal ? 

It ought to be remarked, with respect to the text above (Quoted, 
denoundt^ eternal wrath on those who blaspheme e^ainst the Holy Ghost 
that the occasion on which the term was made use of by Christ was the 
accusation of the Jews, that his miracles were the effects of an influence of a 
nature directly opposite to that of God, namely, the power of Beelzebub, 
the Prince of Devils. The Jews alleged that he was possessed of an undean 
or diabolical ^irit, ("Because they said. He hath an undean ^irit 
Mark, ch. iii. ver. 30. "They said, This i dlow doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub the prince of the devils," Matthew, di. xii. ver. 24), Jesus 
affirms, that the Spirit whidi enabled him to do those wonderful works 
was a holy Spirit ; and that whatever language they might hold with 
res^t to himself, blasphemy against that power by whidi he did those 
fiftracles would not be forgiven. "All manner of sins and blasphemy 
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shall be forgiven unto men : but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
aliftll not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh against the Son 
of it ^all be forgiven him ; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come.” 

Were the words “all manner of blasphemy,” in the passi^in question, 
received as indudmg blasphemy against the Father, the term most be 
thus understood : “All manner of blai^hemy against man and the Father, 
and even blasphemy against the Son, diall be forgiven ; but bla^hemy 
against the Holy Ghost must not be forgiven :” and consequently the 
interpretation would amount to an admission of the superiority of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost to the Father, an opinion which no sect of Christians 
has hitherto formed. In the above-quoted passage, therefore, the exception 
of the Holy Ghost must exclude blasphemy against the Father, and the whole 
should be thus interpreted : — ^AU manner of blaq>hemy against men and 
angels, even against the first-born of every creature, diall not be forgiven ; 
butbla^hemy against the power of God, by which Jesus declared himself to 
.have cast out devils, diall not be foigiven. For further illustration I quote 
here the whole passage of MaUhew, di. xii. vers. 24-3.7 : “But when the 
Pharisees heard it, they said. This fdlow doth not cast out devils, but by 
Bedzebub, the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, and 
said unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to deso- 
lation ; and every dty or house divided against itsdf diall not stand. And 
if ^tan cast out Satan, he is divided against himself ; how shall then his 
kingdom stand ? And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
children castthem out ? therefore they shall be your judges. But if 1 cast 
out devite1)y the Spirit of God, then ^e kingdom of God is come unto you. 
Or dse how can one enter into a strong man’s house, and ^oil his goods, 
except he first bind the strongman? and then he will ^oilhishouse. He that 
is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me, scattereth 
abroad. Wherefore I say unto you. All manner of sin and blasphemy shall 
be foigiven unto men ; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men. And whosoever sp^iketh a word against the Son 
of Man, it shall be forgiven him : but whosoever q)eaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, itshall not be foigiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come. Either make the tree good, and his fruit good ; of else make 
the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt : for the tree is known by his fruit. 
O genemtiou of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things ? for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man ont the 
good tmasure of the heart bringeth forth good things : and an evil man 
Ont of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things. But 1 say unto yoQ 
That every idle world that men shall speak, they shall give acconntfrtelreQf 
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in the day of judgment. For by thy words thou dialt be justified, and 
by thy words thou dialt be condemned.” Mark, ch. iii. vers 29, 30 : “But 
he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
but is in danger of eternal damnation ; because they said. He hath an unclean 
spirit." 

Is it not evident from the above authority of Jesus himself, that 
the term "Holy Ghost” is synonymous to the prevailing influence of God ? 
And had not the power by wUchJesns performed his miracles the same origin, 
and was it not of the same nature as tiiat by which the children of Israel 
performed theirs ? "If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
diildren cast them out ? therefore they shall be your Judges.” It may not 
be without use to notice here, that frequent instances are related in the 
Scriptures of the influence of the Spirit of God, in leading righteous men to 
truth, before Jesus had commenced theperformanceofhisdivinecommission, 
andevenbeforehehadappearedinthisworld; in the same manner as it after- 
wardsoperated in guiding his true followers totheway of God, subsequent to 
his ascent to heaven, in consequence of his repeated intercession with the 
Father. ThiswillfuUyappearfromthefollowingpassages, lM^,ch.i.ver. 16 : 
"And he (John the Baptist) shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from 
his mother’s womb.” Ver. 41 : "And it came to pass, that when Elizabeth 
heard the salutation of Maty, the babe leaped in her womb ; and Elizabeth 
was filled with the Holy Ghost.” Ver. 67 : "And his (John's) father 
Zadiarias was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied,” &c. Ch.ii.vers. 
26, 26 : "And bdiold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Simeon ; and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the consolation 
of Israel ; and the Holy Ghost was upon him. And it was revealed unto 
Mm by the Holy Ghost, that he should not see death, beforehe had seen the 
Lord's Christ. And he came by the Spirit into the temple.” Mark, ch. 
xii. ver. 36 : "David himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said to my 
Lord, Sit thon on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 
Onie Evangdist Matthew employs a similar expression, di. xxii. 43 : 
"How then doth David in spirit call him Lord ?” Luke, ch. iv. ver. 1 : "And 
Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and was led 
by the Spirit into the wilderness.” It must not, therefore, be supposed, 
that the manifestation of this holy attribute of God is peculiar to the Chris- 
tian dispensation. We find in the Scriptures the term "God” applied 
figuratively in a finite sense to Qirist, and to some other superiors, as I have 
already n^ced in page 130 : a circumstance which may possibly have 
tended to confirm such as are rendered, from their early impressions, partial 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, in their prqKWsessed notions of the ^ty oi 
Jesus. But with respect to the Holy Ghost I must confess my inability 
to find a single passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is 
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addieaaed as God, or as a petson of God, so as to afford to bdievers of the 
Trinity an ezcnse for their profession of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost. 
The o^y authorities they quote to this effect that I have met with are as 
follow : AcU, di. v. vers. 3, 4 : "Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost ? Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God." Prom vdiidi they condude. He that lieth to the Holy Ghost 
lieth to God. Jcim, di..xv. ver. 26 : "But when.the Comforter is come whom 
I will send unto you from the father, even the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth 
from the Father, he dull testify ci me." As to the first of these texts, I 
need only remark, that any sin or blasphemy against one of the attributes 
of God is of course reckon^ a sin or blasphemy against God himsdf . But 
this admission amounts neither to a Kcognition of the self-existence of the 
attribute, nor of its identity ^th God. With req)ect to the mission tA the 
Spirit of truth as a proof of its being a separate existence, and not mer^ 
an expression for the influence of God, the passage in question,if so taken, 
would thus run : "But when God is come, whom I (God) will send unto yon 
from God, even God who proceedeth from God, &c." Can there be an idea 
more polytheistical than what flows from these words ? Yet thosetiiat main- 
tain tUs interpretation express their detestation of Polytheism. If, with 
a view to soften the unreasonableness of this interpretation, they think 
themselves justified in having recourse to the term "mystery", they cannot, 
without injustice, accuse Hindoos, the bdievers of numerous gods under 
one Godhead, of absurdity, when they plead mystery in defence of their 
Polytheism; for,underthe plea of mystery, every aiq>eatance of unreasonar 
bleness may be easily removed. 

I find to my great surprise, that the plural form of esq>ression in 
the 26th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, "And God said, I,et us make 
man in our imi^e, after our likeness," has been quoted by some divines as 
tending to prove the doctrine of the deity of the Holy Ghort, and that of the 
Son, with the deity of the Father of the Universe, commonly called the doc- 
triqe of the Trinity. It could scarcely be believed, if the fact were not too 
notorious, that su^ eminent sdiolars as some of those divines undoubtedly 
were, could be liable to such a mistake as to rely on this verse as a ground 
of argument in support of the Trinity. It diews how easily prejudice in 
favour of an already acquiled opinion the better of learning, and 
how successfully it darkens the sphere of truth. Were we even to disregard 
totally the idiom of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of almost all Asiatic lai^na- 
ges, in which the plural number is often used for the singular, to espresa the 
respect duetotheperscmsdmiotedbythenoun; andto understand term, 
"ourimage"and"ourlikeneas",foandintheverseasooiiveyingaidtiralm«aii* 
ing, the quotation wonldstillbyno means answertheir purpose; fwthe verse 
in question would in that case inqfly a plurality of Gods, without determining 
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vtfhether their ntimber was three or three hundred, and of coarse without 
specifying their persons. — No middle point in the unlimited series of number 
being determined, it would be almost necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
some fized number as implied by those terms, to adopt either two, the lowest 
degree of plurality in the first personal pronoun both in Hebrew and Arabic, 
or to talm the highest number of Gods with whidi human imaginat ion has 
peopled the heavens. In the former case, the verse cited mig^t countenance 
the doctrine of the duality of the Godhead entertained by Zirdu^t and 
his followers, representing ^e God of goodness and the God of evil to have 
jointly created man,composed of amized nature of good and evilpropen^ties; 
in the latter it would be consistent with the Hindoo system of religion ; but 
there is nothing in the words that can be with any justice construed as 
pointing to the Trinity. These are not the only difficulties attending the 
interpretation of those terms : — ^if they ^ould be viewed in any other than 
a singular sense, they would involve contradiction with the very nezt verse : 
"So God created man in jiis own image,” in which the singular number is 
distinctly used ; and in Deut. ch. iv. ver. 4 ; “The Lord our God is one 
Lord ; “ and also with the spirit of the whole of the Old Testament. 

To those who are tolerably versed in Hebrew and Arabic, (whid{ fe only 
refined Hebrew), it is a wdl-known fact that in the Jewish and Muhammadan 
scriptures, as wdl as in common discourse, the plural form is often used in a 
singnlarsense, whenthe superiority of the subject of discourse is intended to be 
kept in view : this is sufficiently apparent from the following quotations taken 
both from the Old Testament in Hebrew, and from the Qoran. Exodus, 

ver. 4, in the original Hebrew Scripture 'jD*' *0^ 

“If his masters (meaning his master) have given him a wife." Ver. 61h 
Hebrew, TOT) ""'Oien his masters (that is, 

his master) shall bring him unto the Judges." Verse 20th, 

nppi SiDTO MP naj i\v dhi "But 

if the ox were w<nit to push with his horn in time past, and it has been 
testified to his owners" (that is, to his owaet.)— Isaiah, ch. vi. ver. 8 : 

Kbrew, '•'0 ^ ^ 

and who will go for us ?" (that is, for me). 

So also in the Qoran, ^ ^ “We are (meaning 

1 am) nearer than the jugular vein." ilUiA U| “Sur^ we 
^meaning 1) created every thing in proportion.” Hi these two texts of the 
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Qotan, God » xeptesented to have spdcen in the phual number, althoogh 
MiiiiftnitniMi cannot he supposed to have emplo]red a mode of expression 
idiidi he could have supposed capable vi being consideied &vonxable to 
the Trinity. 

But what ate we to thi'wlg of such reasoning asthatwhidi finds a cmi- 
fiimation of the doctrine of the Trinity in the thrice repeated term "ludy", 
in verse 3, di. vi. of Isaiah ? Following this mode of argument, the tqp^- 
tions of the term "Eli, EU” or "My God, My God," by Jesus in hm human 
nature, in Matthew, ch. xxvii. vet. 46 , equally establidies the duality of the 
Godhead. So also the holy name of the Supreme.Deity being composed of 

four letters, in the Hebrew^ ;in Greek, (^^0$ ; in Latin,Deos; 

in Arabic, JUI*; and in Sanskrit, 1 |t, dearly denotes the quadrality of 

the Godhead II But these and aU almilaT modes of argument that have been 
resorted to, are worthy of notice only as they serve to exhibit the extraordi* 
nary force of prejudice and superstition. 

The most extraordinary circumstance is, that some should quote 
in support of the Trinity the following smitence; "For there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and 
these three are one," representing it as the 7 th verse, di. v. of the first q>istle 
of John. This is supposed to have been at first composed as a paraphrase 
upon what stands as ver. 8 of the same chapter, ("and there are three that 
bear witness in earthy the Spirit, and the water, and the blood ; and these 
three agree in one"), and met with approbation. It was, however, for a 
length of time, known only in oral circulation ,* but was afterwards placed 
iu the margin of some editions, and at last introduced into the text, most 
probably in the fifteenth o&tory, as an origii^ verse. From that time 
it has been the common practice to insert this verse amongst those which 
are collected in support of the Trinitarian doctrine. It may have served 
in this way to confirm and strengthen prejudice, thou^ few Ublical critics 
ever attached the smallest value to it either way. This interpretation is so 
modem, and so obvious, that several Trinitarian Editors and Commentators 
of the Bible, such as Griesbadi and Michaelis, (who never allowed their zeal 
for tiieir sect to overcome the prudence and candour with whidi th^ were 
endowed) , have omitted to insert it in their late works on the New Testament; 
knovdng, perhaps, that such an interpolation, so far from strengthening the 
doctrine they maintain, has excited great doubts as to the accuracy of other 
passages generally rdied upon for its support. 

We have already, I trust, seen distinctly that none of- the lessons 
taufliht by Christ to his diidples tesch -ns to bdi^ in him as God ; but as 
most Trinitarian authors assert tiiat his doctrine was fully revealed by his 
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Apostles qiealdiig under the inspiration (d the Holy Ghost, it may be worth 
while to examine whether it be indoded by them amongst the doctrines 
(d the Christian rdigion. This question may be immediately determined by 
referring to the history of the Acts of the Apostles; for if the doctrine of the 
Trinity had been considered by them as an essential part of what they were 
commended to teach, we should certainly find it insisted upon in the dis* 
courses they addressed to their converts. But we shall look in vain for any 
e^tyiession amongst those reported by Luke, that indicates the profession 
of sudi a belief by the Apostles themselves ; far less that they exacted an 
admowledgment of its truth from those whom they admitted by the rite 
of Baptism into the faith of Christianity. 

Acts, ch. ii. ver. 22 : *‘Ye men of Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders 
and signs, ^riiich God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know 32 : "Thisjesushath God raised up, whereof we aU are witnesses.” 
36 : "Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ." 
Ch. iii. vers. 22 and 23 : "Bor Moses truly said unto the Bathers, a Prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, Hkft unto me ; 
him shall ye hear in aU things, whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it 
shall come to pass, that every soul, whidi will not hear that Prophet, 
be destroyed from among the people." Ch. iv. ver. 12 : "Neither is 
there salvation in any other ; for there is none other under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved." Vers. 26, 27 : "Hie kings 
of the earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against the 
Lord, and agamst his Christ. Bor of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, 
whom thou -hast anointed," &c. Ch. v. ve;:. 31 : " Him has God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel, and forgiveness of sins." Ch. xii. ver. 66 : "And said, behold, I 
see the heaven opened, and the Soh of Man standing on the rig^t hand of 
God;" Ch. vii. vets. 37, 38 : "And Philip said, if thou believest with all 
thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe that Jesus 
Qirist is the Son of God. And he commanded the chariot to stand still : 
and they went down both into the water, both Philip and the eunuch : and 
he baptized hlin." Ch.x.ver.38: "How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power." Ver. 42 : "And he commanded 
us to pteadi unto the people, and to testify that it is he who was ordained 
ofGodtobetheJudgeofqoickanddead." Ch. xiii. ver. 38 : "Beitknown 
onto you therefore, men and brethren,. that throned this manis preadwd 
onto you the forgiveness of sins." Ch. xvii. ver. 3 : "Opening and 
that Christ most needs have suffered, and risen again from the d fnd : and 
that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you is Christ" 
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Urns we find the Apostles never hesitated to hazard their liv^ 
by declaring before the Jews, that their master was a Prophet, the ezpectcA 
Messiah, the Son of the living God : which, was equally offensive to their 
countrymen, as if they had called him God himself; yet in none of the ser- 
mons do we ever find them representing him as the true God. In the same 
manner, Jesus himself never assumed that duiracter to himsdf, althou^ 
he repeatedly avowed that he was the Messiali, the Gon of God, whereby 
he knew that, according to their law, he would draw the penalty of 
death upon himself. As to the nature of those doctrines of Christianity 
deemed essential in the earliest times, 1 shall content myself with making 
a few extracts from the Ecclesiastical History of Mo^im, a celebrated 
author among Trinitarians, whidi will prove that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so zealously maintained as fundamental by the generality of modem Chris- 
tians, made not its appearance as an essential, or even a secondary article of 
Christian faith, until the commencement of the fourth century ; and then 
it was introduced after long and violent discussions by the majority of 
an assembly, whoweresupportedby the authority of a monarch. Mo^eim, 
Vol. I. p. 100. “Nor in this first century was the distinction made between 
Christians of a more or less p^ect order whidi took place afterwards : 
whoever acknowledged Christ as the Saviour of mankind, and made solemn 
profession of his confidence in him was immediately baptjzed, and received 
into the Church.” P. 411 ; “Soon after its commencement, even, in the 
year 317, a new contention arose in Egypt, upon a subject of much higher 
importance, and with consequences of a yet more pernicious nature ; the 
subject of this fatal controversy, which kindled such dqilomble division 
tluroug^ut the Christian world, was the doctrine of three persons of the 
Godhead, a doctrine which in the three preceding centuries had happily 
escaped tiw vain curiosity of human researches, and been left undefined 
and undetermined by any particular set of ideas. The Church indeed had 
frequently decided against the Sabdlians and othrs, that tl^ was a real 
difference between the Father and the Son, and that the Holy Ghost 
was distinct from them both ; or, as we commonly speak, that three distinct 
persons exist in the Deity; but the mutual relation of these persons to eadi 
other, and the nature of the distinction that subsists between them, are 
matters that hitherto were neither d^uted nor e^lained, with reqiect 
to which the Churchhad consequently observed a profound rilence : — ^nothing 
was declared to be the faith of Christians in this matter, nor were then 
any modes of expression proscribed as requisite to be used in speaking of the 
mystery. Hence it happened, that tho Chrutian docto|s entertained diffe- 
rent sentiments upon tiiis subject without giving the least offence, and 
discoursed variously concerning the distinction betweeii Father, Son, and the 
^ly Glmst, each one folhnring his respective opinior^ with the utmost. 
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liberty/’ On this quotation I leave to remark, that if, in the first 
and purest ages of Christianity, the followers of Cluist entertained sudi 
different opinions on the subject of the distinction between Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, without incurring the charge of heresy and heterodoxy, 
and without even breaking the tie of Christian aff^on towards eadi other, 
it is a melandibly contrast that the same freedom of (pinion on this subject 
is not now allowed, nor the same mutual forbearance maintained amongst 
those who call themsdves Christians. Motiieim, p. 412 : ”In an assembly of 
Presbyters of Alexandria, the Bitiiop of that dty, whose name was Alexander 
expressed his sentiments on this head with a high degree of freedom and 
confidence; and maintained, among other things, that the Son was not only 
of the same eminence and dignity, but also of the same essence with the 
Father : this assertion was oppos^ by Arius, one of the Presbyters, a man 
of a subtile turn, and remarkable for his eloquence.” Page 414 ; “The 
Bmperor Constantine, loddng upon the subject of this controverqr as a 
matter of small importance, and as littie connected with the fundamental 
and essential doctrines of religion, contented himself at first with addressing 
a letter to the contending parties, in which he admonished them to put 
an end to their disputes ; but whmi the Prince saw that his admonitions 
were without effect, and that troubles and commotions whidi the passions 
of men too often min{^ with rel^ous dityutes, were spreading and increasing 
daily throughout the emidte, he assembled at length in the year 326 the 
famous Co^cil of Nice in Bith]^, wherein the dqmties of tiie Churdi 
Universal were summoned to put an end to this controven^. In this 
general council, after many keen debates and violent efforts of the two 
parties, the doctrine of Arius was condemned ; Christ declared consub* 
stantud or of the same essence with the Father; the vanquished Presbyter 
banished among the lUyxians, and his followers compiled to give their 
assent to the creed or confession of faith which was composed by this 
council." It must not escape the notice of my readers, that so late as the 
yea 314, the doctrine of the Son being of the same nature With the Father 
was supposed to be a matter cff smaU importance, and little connected 
with the fundamental and essential doctrines of rdigion. . 

The reason for the majority being in favour of the three persons of the 
Godhead at the Council of Nice may be easily accounted fen:, as I noticed 
before. Ifore tiian nine-tenths of the Christians of that age, inrinding 
the emperor and princes, were Gentile converts, to whom the idea of a 
plutaUty of Gods was most familiar and aocq>table, and to whose reason 
as welt as practice the worship of a Deity in the human riiape was perfectly 
oonsonant,as appearsfrom the following quofation,as well as from the Roman 
and Grecian hbtories. Moriieim, Vcd. 1. p. 26 : “The deities of all nfl tio«?S 
were eitiier ancient heroes renowned for noble exploits and worthy d cH *. 
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or kings and generals who had founded enqkiies, ot women become illustrious 
by temaikaUe actions or useful inventions ; the merit of these distingoiriied 
and eminent persons, contemplated by their posterity with an enthusiastic 
gratitude, was the reason of their being exalted into celestial honours.” 
We find also in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul dedated to be God by the 
pec^le of Mdita, and both Paul and Barnabas regarded as gods by the in- 
habitants of Lystra ; and the Saviour was ranked in the number of folse 
gods even by professed heathens. Acts, di. xxviii. ver. 6 : "Howbeit, 
they loidced when he (Paul) riiould have swollen or fallen down dead 
suddenly; but after they had looked a great while, and saw no harm come to 
him, they dianged their minds, and said he was a God.” Ch. xiv. ver. 11 : 
“The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” Moriieim, VoL 
1. p. 20 : “Many who were not willing to adopt the whole of the doctrines 
of CSiristi^nity were neverthdess, as appears &om undoubted records, 
so struck with the account of his life and actions, and so charmed with the 
sublime purity of his precqrtSi that they numbered him (Jesus) among 
the greatest heroes, nay even among the gods themsdves.” Page 46 : 
“So illustrious was the fame of Christ’s power grown after his resurrection 
from the dead and the miraculous gifts shed from on hi^ upon his Apostles, 
that the Emperor Tiberius is said to have proposed his being enrolled among 
the gods of Rome, whidb the opposition of the Senate hindered from takmg 
effect.” If some of the heathens, from the nature of their superstitions, 
could rank Jesus anifthg their false gods, it is no wonder if others, when 
nominally converted to Christianity, riioold have placed him on an equality 
with the true God, and riiould have passed a*decree, constituting him one 
of the persons of the Godhead. These facts coincide oitirely with my cnn 
firinpersuarion of the impossibility, that a doctrine so inconsistent with 
evidence of the senses as that of three persons in onft being, should ever gafar 
the sincere assent of any one into whose mind it has not been instill^ in 
early education. Early impressions alcne can indupe a Christian to briieve 
that three are one, and one is three ; just as by the same means a Hindoo 
is made to bdieve that millions are one, and one is millions; andtoimagine 
that an inanimate idol is a living substance, and capable of assuming various 
forms. As I have sought to attain the tru^s of Christianity from the words 
of the author of this rdigion and from the undiqmtedinstructionsof hisholy 
Apostles, and not from a parent or tutor, I cannot help refusing my assent 
to any doctrine which I do not find scriptural. 

Before conduding, I b^ to revert to one or two arguments renecting 
rile nature of Jesus Christ, whidi have been already partly touchediipon. 
It is maintained that his^ nature was double, teing ^vine as Son of Godj 
and human as Son ol man— ithat in ^ former capacity he performed mirade^ 
and exercised anthority over the rdnd and the sea, and as man was stibject 
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to and experienced human fading— joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain. 
Is it possible to consider a being in the human shape, acting daily in a manner 
required by the nature of the human race, as the invisible God, above mor- 
tality and all the feelings of mortal beings, from a mere figurative appli- 
cation of the terms "Son of God" or "God" to him, and from the circumstance 
of his performing wonderful works contrary to the usual course of nature ? 
If so, what can prevent one from esteeming Moses and others, as possessed of 
both divine and human nature, since Moses, likewise, is called God distinctly. 
Exodus, ch. vii. ver. 1 : "I have made thee a God to Pharaoh ;" and he is 
also called man, ("wherewith Moses, the man of God, blessed Israel," Deut. 
ch. xxxiii ver. 1 ); and consequently it may be alleged, that in his divine 
capacity, Moses performed miracles, and commanded the heavens and the 
earth, ("Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak ; and hear, O earth, the 
words of my mouth," Duet. ch. xxxii. ver. 1 ; "For it (the word of Moses) 
is not a vain thing for you, because it is your life,” ver. 47 ); and that in his 
human capacity, he suffered death and other miseries. Neither Jesus nor 
Mosea ever declared, "I say so, and perform this as God ; and I say so, and 
perform: that as man." If we give so great a latitude to the modes of rea- 
sonii^ employed to justify the idea of one being possessed of two sorts of 
consciousness, as G<^ and man ; two sorts of minds, divine and human ; 
and two sets of souls, eternal and perishable ; then we shall not only be at a 
loss to know what is rational and what is absurd, but ^11 find our senses 
and experience of little or no use to us. The mode of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures which is universally adopted is this, that when two terms, seemingly 
contradictory, ate applied toisne person, then that which is most consistent 
with reason and with the context, ^ould be taken in a literal, and the other 
in a figurative sense. Thus God is declared to be immaterial, and yet to 
have hands, eyes, &c. The latter expressions taken literally, being incon- 
sistent with reason, and with other passages of the Scriptures, are understood 
as metaphorically implying his power and knowledge, while the former is 
interpreted in its strict and literal sense : in like manner the term "Lord 
God," &c., applied to any other than the Supreme Being, must be figuratively 
understood. Were any one, in defiance of this general mode of interpreta- 
tion, to insist thattheterm "God", applied to Jesus, ^ould be taken in its 
literal sense, and that, consequently, Jesus should be actually considered 
God in the human shape, he would not only acknowledge the same intimate 
connexion of matter with god, that exists between matter and the human 
soul, but also would necessarily justify the application of sudr phrases as 
"Mother of God" to the Virgin Mary, and "Brother of God" tb James and 
otiiers, which are highly derogatory to the character of the Suptmhe Aui&tf 
df the universe ; and it is the use of phrasM similar to these whidi has ien« 
deied the religion of the Hindoos so grossly absurd ai^ conterhptitdei 
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1^0 admit that all things, whether possible or impossible to otir understanding, 
are possible for God, is certainly favourable to the idea of a mixed nature 
of God and man *, but at the same time would be highly detrimental both 
to religion and society : for all sorts of positions and tales, however impossible 
they may be, mi^t in that case be advanced and supported on the same plea. 

I now condude my reply with noticing in a brief manner the modes 
of illustration that Trinitarians adopt both in conversation and in writing in 
support of the nuity of the Godhead,in consistency with the distinctionof three 
persons. 1st, 'Hiat as the soul, will, and perception, though they are three 
things, yet are in fact one, so God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost,though distinct persons,are to be esteemed as one. Admitting for 
a moment the propriety of this analogy, it serves to destroy totally their posi- 
tion as to the three existences of the Godhead being distinct substances ; for, 
according to the established system of theology, the soul is bdieved to be the 
substance, and will and perceptions, its properties, which have no distinct 
existence in the same manner as weight and locality are the properties 
of matter, without havii^ existence as separate substances. If this analogy, 
then, were to hold good, the Father would be acknowledged as a separate 
existence like the soul, but the Son and the Holy Spirit must be considered 
his attributes, as will and perception are of the soul : — a doctrine whidi 
resembles that of the heretic Sabellius and the early Egyptian Christians. 

It is therefore necessary, that, in endeavouring to prove the reason- 
ableness of the idea respecting the unity of three distinct substances of the 
Godhead, from comparison between them and the soul, and its will and per- 
ception, they should establish first that the soul, will, and perception are 
three substances, and that they are at the same time one ; and then should 
draw such an analogy, shewing the possibility of the position which they 
assume. 

2ndly, That as notwithstanding the distinct existence of the sun, his 
rays of light and his rays of heat, tiiey are considered as one ; so God tiie 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, though separate substances, 
are one. Were we to admit the separate existence of heat, a point stiU 
disputed amongst philosophers, it would serve as an analogy so far as these 
three distinct substances, though different in na1^,are connected together ; 
but by no means would answer the purpose of illustrating their position, that 
these distinct persons are one in nature and essence ': for the sun is admow- 
ledged to be d compact body ; rays of lig^t are fluid substances subject to 
absorption, and frequently found emanating from other bodies as wdfl as 
the son; and heat, an existmee Of whidi the most remarkaUe p rope rty is 
its power of expanding other substaiices, is frequently unaccompanied by 
the rays of the sun. But it is uniyetinUy admowkdged, t^t whatever 
Argument tends to prove a distictioa between sabstamoes, mast neoeSMiQy 
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overtum titeir tmily in essence and ex&tenoe ; and tlieiefote tlie unity in 
nature and essence whi^ they assert to exist in the three persons of the 
Godhead not being found in the sun, li^t, and heat, the analogy attempted 
to be drawn most be abandoned. Again, it is advanced, that as a single 
substance possesses various qualities, and consequently is viewed differently; 
so the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are in &ct one God ; yet the 
Deity in his cs^adty of the Creator of the world is called the Father, and in 
his capacity of Mediator is termed the Son, in which he is generally supposed 
infmor to the Father ; and his office of sanctification is named the Holy 
Ghost, in which he is deemed inferior to both. I know not whether to con- 
sider such an argument as reasoning, or as a mockery of reason ; since it 
justifiesusinbelieving, that one and the same being in one of his capacities 
is superior to himsdf , and i^iain, in reference to another quality, is inferior 
to Kima etf ; that he is in one case his own beloved Son, and then in another 
capacity is at the diqtosal of himsdf according to the mitreaty his Son. 
This mode of arguing, after all, serves to deny the Trinity, which rq>resents 
the Godhead as consisting' of three distinct persons and not as one person 
possessing difteient attributes, which it is the object of Trinitarians to prove. 
They allege the united state of the soul and the body as analogous to the 
union of the Father and Son ; but no one who bdieves in the separate exis- 
tence of the soul, can for a moment suppose it to be of the same essence as the 
body ; so that unless they admit the immateriality of the Father aloiidi and 
assert the materiality oi the Son in his pre-existent state, this illustration 
also must be set aside. 

Some all^, that aA’the Son of Man designates human nature, so 
the Son of God eiquesses the nature at God. Were we to admit the 
term "God” as a common noun, and not a proper name, and Godhead as a 
gmuslike mankind &c;, and that Jesus was actually begotten of the Deity, 
this mode of reasoning would stand good ; but Godhead must in this case 
be brought to a levd ^th other genera, capable of performing animal func- 
tions, &c. 

Some represent God as a compound substance, consisting of three 
parts, the Fatha, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, a representatiAn in support 
of which th^ can offer no scriptural authority. I would, however, wi^ 
to know, whether these parts (Father, Son and Spirit) are of the same nature 
and existence, or eadh.possemed of a different nature or essence. In the 
former case, there would be a total imposmbOity composition ; forcmn- 
pOsitlon ab^utdy requires artides or parts of different i^tity and essence; 
nothing being capable of composition i^thitsdf. Besides, the idea of such a 
Compound substance is inconsistent with that distinct personality of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, whidi they maintain. In the latter case, (that is, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit being of different nature), a composition of these 
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three parts is not impossible; but it destroys the opinion which they enter- 
tain respecting the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit being of tfie 
same nature and essence, and of course implies that the Godhead is liable to 
divisibility 

The argument so adduced by them would indude in reality a denial 
of the epithet God to eadi part of the Godhead ; for no portion of an exis- 
tence, either ideal or perceptible in a true sense, can be called the existence 
itself ; as it is one of the first axioms of abstract truth, that a part is less than 
the whole : but we find in the Scriptures the Father constantly called God in 
the strict and full signification of the term. John, ch. xvii. ver. 3 : "This 
is life eternal, that they may know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent." 1 Cor. ch. xv. ver. 24 : "Then cometh the end, 
when he diall have ddivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father.” 
1 Cor. di. viii. ver 6 : "To us there is but one God, the Father." Ephesians, 
ch. iv. vers. 6, 6 : "One Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all." 

Another argument which has great wd^t with that sect is, that 
unless Jesus is God and man, he cannot be considered as qualified to perform 
the office of mediator between God and man ; because it is only by this 
compound diaracter that he intercedes for guilty creatures with their offend- 
ed God. This mode of reasoning is most evidently opposed to common 
sense, as well as to the Scriptures; though thdr zeal in support of the Trinity 
has not permitted them to see it. I say, opposed to common sense; 
because we observe, that when any one feds angry with, and inclined to 
punidi one of a herd of cattle which may have trespassed on his grounds, 
or when a rider wishes to diastise his Wse on account of its vidousness, 
it is his friend or neis^bour generally who interc^es in its bdialf, and is 
successful in procuring mercy to the offending animal, in his simple nature, 
without assuming in addition that of the creature in whose bdtalf he inter- 
cedes. — I say opposed to scripture; because we find in the sacred writings 
that Abraham, Moses, and other Prophets stood mediator, and inter- 
ceded successfully in bdalf of an offending people with their offended God; 
but none of thmn possessed the double nature of God and man. Numb. 
ch. xi. vers. 1, 2 : "When the people complained, it displeased the Lord ; 
and the Lord heard it, and his anger was kindled, and tte fire of the Lord 
burnt among them, mid consumed them that were in the uttermost parts 
of the camp. And the people cried unto Moses ; and when Moses prayed 
unto the Lord, the fire was quenched." Qi. xiv. vers. 19, 20 : Moses prayed 
to the Lord, "Pardon, I beaeedi thee, the iniquity of this people, accordhig 
unto the greatness of thy mercy, end as thou hast foigivmi this people, from 
Bgypt, even until now. And the Lord said, I have pardoned tfam according 
to thy word." Ch. xxi. ver. 7 : "Therefore the people came to Moses, 
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and aaid, We have sinned, for we have spoken against the I,ord, and against 
thee : pray unto the I<ord that he take away the serpents from us : And 
Moses prayed for the people.” Exod. ch. xxxii. ver 30 : "And it came to 
pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people. Ye have sinned a great 
3in, and now I will go up unto the Lord, peradventure I shall make an atone- 
ment for your sins.” Gen., ch. xviii. ver. 32 : “And he (Abraham) said, 
O let not the Lord be angry and I will speak yet but this once : — ^Peradven- 
ture ten ^11 be found there. And he said, I will not destroy it for ten's 
sake.” I find several others performing the office of mediator and inter- 
cessor in common with Jesus, as t noticed before; and indeed this seems 
to have been an office common to all Prophets : but none of them is supposed 
to have been clothed with Godhead and manhood in onion. Jeremiah, ch. 
xxvii. ver. 18 : "But if they be Prophets, and if the word of the Lord be 
with them, let them now make intercession to the Lord of Hosts,” &c. Deut. 
di. V. ver. 6 : "I (Moses) stood between the Lord and you at that time, 
to shew you the word of the Lord.” I regret very mudi that a sect gene- 
rally so enlightened, should, on the one hand, have supposed the divine and 
human natures to be so diametrically opposed to each other, that it is morally 
imposnble for God even to accept intercession from a mere human being 
in behalf of the human race, and, on the other hand, should have advanced 
that the Deity joined to his own nature that of man, and was made flesh, 
possessing all the members and exercising all the functions of man-pro- 
positions which are morally inconsistent with each other. 

To avoid the supposed didionour attadied to the appointment of a 
mediator less than 4ivine, the Deity is declared by them to have nssiiwipH 
the human ^pe, and to have subjected himself to the feelii^ and inclina- 
tions natural to the human sp^es ; which is not only inconsistent with the 
immutable nature of God, but highly derogatory to the honour and glory 
which we are tat^t to ascribe to him. 

Other arguments of the same nature are frequently advanced, but 
they ate altogether much fewer in number, and far less convincing, 
tiuw sdiidi are commonly brought forward by Hindoos to support their 
polytheism. Since, then, in evincing the truth and excellence of the Pre- 
cepts of Jesus, there is no need of the aid of metaphysical arguments, and 
sinoe, as a last resource, they do not dq)end for their support on the ground 
of mystery, the Compiler has, in the discharge of his duty towards his country- 
men, property introduced them as a Guid^ to Peace and Ha ppinpsw . 
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No. I 

On the Quotations from the Old Testament contained in the New. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of attentive readers of the Scrip- 
tores, that the bare quotations in the New Testament from the Old, when 
unaccompanied with their respective contexts, are liable to be misunder- 
stood. Those who ate not well versed in the sacred writings, finding in 
these references sudi phrases as apparently corroborate their already acquired 
opinions, not only lay stress upon them, in support of the sentiments generally 
adopted but even lead others very often, though unintentioiudly, into 
great errors. 

Thus Matthew, ii. 16. "Out of Egypt have I called my Son." The 
Evangelist refers to verse 1st, chapter xi, of Hosea ; which, though really 
applied to Israd, represented there as the Son of God, is used by the Apostle 
in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of a near resemblance between 
their drcumstanoes in the instance : — ^both Israel and Jesus were carried 
into Egypt and recalled from thence, arid both were denominated in the 
Scriptures the "Son of God". The passage of Hosea thus runs from ch. xi, 
vers. 1st to the 3rd : "MVhen Israd was a diild, then I loved him, and called 
my Son out of Egypt. As they called them, so they went from them : they 
sacrificed unto Badim, and burnt incense to graven images. I taught Eph- 
raim also to go, taking them by their arms ; but they knew not that I healed 
them." In which Israd, who is represented as a diild of God, is declared to 
have sacrificed to Baalim, whidi cannot justly be .ascribed to the Saviour. 

With a view therefore to remove the possibility of such errors and 
to convince my readers that all the references in the New Testament with 
their contexts manifest the unity of God and natural inferiority of the 
Messiah to the Father (d the universe, I have endeavoured to arrange them 
methodically, b^pnningwithsudi quotations as were made by Jesus him- 
self, agreeably to the proposal of the Reverend Editor. 

Quotations hy Jesus himself exactly treeing wUh the Hebrew 

Matthew, Iv. 4 : "Man diall not Uve by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God": the same in Luke, iv, 
4, compared wiHi Deut., viii. ver. 3 : "And he humbled thM, and suffered 
thee jbo hunger, and fed thee with manna, whidi thou knewest not. 
did ^fathers know; that he might nuke thee know, that man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by evoy word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
dotii man UyOi” 
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Matthew, vi. 7 : “Thott shalt not tempt the Lord thy God" — 
compared with Deut., iv. 16, 17 : "Ye shall not tempt the your God, 
as ye tempted him in liassah. Ye shall diligently keep the command- 
ments of the Lord your God, and his testimonies, and his statutes, 
whidi he hath commanded thee.” 

Matthew, ix. 13 : "But go ye and learn what that meaneth, I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice” — compared with Hosea vi. 6, 6 : "Therefore 
have 1 hewed them by the prq)hets ; I have slain them by the words of 
my mouth ; and thy judgements are as the li^t that goeth forth. For 1 
desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than 
burnt ofEerings.” 

Matthew, xiz. 19, xdi. 39 : "Honour thy fatiier and thy mother : 
and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” — compared with Exodus, 
XX. 12 : “Honour thy father and mother, that tiiy da 3 rs may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee”— end Leoit., zix. 18: "Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the children of the people ; 
but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thysdf : I am the Lord.” 

Matthew, zzi. 42 : "The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the comer : this is the Lord's doing, and it b mar- 
vellous in our eyes 4he same in Mark, zii. 10, iMke, xx. 17, compared 
with Psalms, czviii, 22, 23 : "1 (says David) will praise thee ; for thou hast 
heard me, and art become my salvation. The stone which the builders 
refused is become the head-stone of the comer. This is the Lord's doing ; 
it is marvelloos in our eyes.” To decide whether this passage is principally 
applied to David, and in the way of accommodation to Jesus, or originally 
to Jesus himsdf, is entirdy left to the discretion of my readers ; but it is 
evident in either case, that it is God that has raised the sfons so rejected. 

Matthew, xzii. 44 : "The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
r4^t hand, till I make thine enemies tibiy footstool the same in Mark, 
zii. 36, Luke, xx. 42, compared with Psalms, cz. 1, 2 : "The Lord said 
onto my Lord, Sit tiiou at my rig^t hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool. The Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion : 
role thou in the midst of thine enemies.” Thispassage is simply applied to 
tile Messiah, manifesting that the victory gained by him over his enemies 
was entirdy owing to the influence of God. 

John, X. 35 : "Ye are gods”— compared with Psalm, iTrdt. i, 6, 
7 : "God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he jodgeth among 
the gods. I have said. Ye are go^, and all of you are children of the Most 
Hi^ : but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes ;” wherein 
Jesus shews ftom this quotation, that the term God is figorativdy applicable 
in tile Scriptures to creatures of a superior nature. 
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QwMioHS made hy Jesus himsdf, nearly agreeing with the Hebrew 

Matthew, iv. 10 : "Them shalt woidiip the I^id thy God, and him 
only thou serve"— compaied with Deut., vi. 13 : "Thou dudtfear 
the Imtd thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear by his name." 

Matthew, ziiL 14 : "By hearing ye shall hear, and tdiall not under- 
stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive"— compared with 
Isaiah, vi. 9, and its context, "I heard the voice of the Lord, saying. Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us ? Then said I, (Isaiah), Here am I, send 
me. And he said. Go and tell this people. Hear: ye indeed, but understand 
not ; and see ye indeed, but perceive not." Hiis censure has original re- 
ference to the conduct of the people to whom Isaiah was sent, but it is ap- 
plied by Jesus in an accommodated sense to that of the Jews of his time. 

Matthew, xix. 6 : "For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife : and the twain shall be one flesh" — 
compared with Genesis, ii. 23 : "And Adam said. This is now bone of my bone, 
and fle^ of my flesh : she ^11 be called woman; because die was taken 
out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his father and his motiier, and diall 
cleave unto his wife ; and they diall be one fledi." . • 

Matthew, xix. 18, 19 : "Thou dialt do no murder. Thou dialt not 
commit adultery. Thou dialt not steal. Thou dialt not bear false witness. 
Honour thy father and thy mother ; and. Thou dialt love thy neighbour 
as thyself" — compared with Exodus, xx. 12-16 : "Honour thy father and 
thy mother, that th^ da 3 rs may be long in the land whidi the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. Thou dialt not kill. Thou dialt not commit adultery. Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou dialt not bear false witness i^;ainst thy neighbour." 

Mathew, xxii. 32 : "I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob"— compared with Exodus, iii. 6 : "Moreover he 
said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob,and Moses hidhis face; for he was afraid to look upon God." 

Matthew, xxii. 37 : "Thou i^alt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy mind:" thesame in Mark,x\i. 30, Luke, x. 27, compared 
with Deut., vi. 5 : "And thou dialt love the Lord thy G^ wi& all thine 
heart, atnd mth all thy soul, and with all thy might." 

Matthew, xxvi. 31 : "Then saith Jesus unto them. All ye diall be 
offended because of me this night : for it is written, I win smite the Shep- 
herd, and the dieep of the flock diaU be scattered abroad"— compared with 
Zeehariah, xiii. 7 : "Awake, O sword, against my Shefflierd, and against 
the man that is my feUow,* saith the Lord of hr^: smite the Shqdierd, 

* The word foimd in the origiiial Hebrew Soripfeoie lives neer 

another; therefore the word **fbUow** in the Ihiglidi tnnidelion is not sl^^ 
observed by Ardibiehqi Newoomo. 
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and the ^eep shall be scattered ; and I will turn mine hand upon the 
little one.” 

Vetse 7, either was originally applied to Agrippa ( ri9'n3lH ) 

last king of the Jews, whose subjects were scattered after hehad been smitten 
with the sword, and in an accommodated sense is applied by Jesus to him- 
self, whose disciples were in like manner diq>ersed while he was suffering 
afllictions from his enemies— or is directly applicable to Jesus but in both 
cases his total subordination and submission to the Father of the universe 
is too obvious to be disputed. 

John, vi. 46 : "It is written in the Prophets, And they i^all be all 
tau£^t of God. Every man, therefore that hath heard and hath learned 
of the Father, cometh imto me” — compared with Isaiah, liv. 13 : "And aU 
thy children shall be tau^t of the l^ord ; and great shall be the peace 
of thy children.” 

John, xiii. 18 : "I speak not of you all ; I know whom I have 
chosen ; but that the Scripture may be fulfilled. He that eateth bread with 
me hath lifted up his heel against me” — compared with Psalm, zli. 9 : 
"Mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did eat of my bread, 
lifted up his heel s^nst me,” is immediately applicable to David and his 
friend Ahithophd, who betrayed him; and, secondarify, to Jesus, and Judas, 
his traitorous aposUe. 

John, zv. 26 : "But this cometh to pass, that fibe word mij^t be 
fulfilled that is written in their law. They hated me ^thont a cause” — 
compared with Psalm, dz. 2, 3 : "They have spoken s^gamst me witii a 
lying tot^e. They compassed me about also with words of hatred ; and 
fought against me without a cause.” Vetse 3rd was orfgimdly applied to 
David and his enemies, and in an accommodated sense to Jesus and the Jews 
of his day. 

Quotation made fy Jesus himself, agreeing wUh the Hdrrew in sense, 

but not in words 

Matthew, zzi. 16 : "Out of the mouth oil babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise”— compared with Psalm, viii. 2, and its preceding 
verse : "Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength, 
because of thine enemies ; that thou mightcst still the enemy and the 
avenger.” 


Quotation taken from combined Passages of Scripture 
Matthew, zzi, 13 : "And said unto them, It is written, My lu^ 
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shall be called the honsc of prayer : but you have made it a den of thieves”— 
compared with Isaiah, Ivi. 17 : “For mine house shall be called the house 
of prayer for all people.” Ch. vii. 11 : “Is this house, which is called by 
my name, become a den of robbers in your eyes ?" 

Quotation differing from the Hebrew, hut agreeing with the SepUu^int 

Matthew, xv. 7-9 : "Ye hypocrites, well did Bsias prophesy of you 
8 a 3 dng, This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth 
me with their lips ; but their heart is far from me. But in vain they do 
wor^p me, teaching for doctrines the conunandments of men” — compared 
with Isaiah, zxiz. 13, which in the Septuagint corre^onds exactly with the 
gospel, but which in verse 9 differs from the original Hebrew, thus translated 
in the common version : “And their fear towards me is taught by the pre- 
cepts of men.” 

Quotations in which tiiere is reason to suspect a different reading in Hebrew, 
or that the Apostles understood the words in a sense different from that 
expressed in our Lexicons * 

Matthew, xi. 10 : “This is he of whom it is written, Bdiold I send 
my messenger before thy face, who shall prqnre thy way before ttss” — com- 
pared with Malachi, iii. 1 : Bdiold I wiU send my messenger, and he shall 
prepare the way before me." Matthew, xxvi. 31 : “I will smite the Shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad” — compared with 
Zachariah, xiii. 7 : “Smite the She^dierd, and the ^e^ shall be scattered.” 

Luke, iv. 8 : “Thou ^It worship the I,ord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve” — compared with Deut., vi. 13 : “Thou shalt fear the I,ord 
thy God, and serve Him.” 

Quotations slightly varying from the Suptuagint 

Luke, iv. 18, 19 : “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, and recovering 
of sight to ^ blind', to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord”— compared with Isaiah, bd. 1, 2: “The spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me ; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidily unto the meek: he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to prodaim liberty to the captives ; and the opening of the prison to 
that are bound ; to prodaim the accqvtable year of the Lord.” 

Now I beg ihe attention of mj readers to these quotations ascribed 
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to Jesa$ himsdf, and appeal to tiiem wliether lie t^ifimed in any of these 
lefeiences the character of the Deity, or even equality vrith him. I am 
certain that they will find nothing of the kind : Jesus declared himself in 
these instances entirdy subordinate to the Almighty God, and subject to 
his authority, and frequently compared himsdf to David or some of the other 
prophets. 



No. n 


On the References made to the Old Testament in Support of the Deity of Jesus 

ntiNiTAMAN Divines quote John, i. 14 : “And the Word was made 
fle^, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth," as a reference to 
Isaiah, ix. 6 : “For unto us a diild is bom, unto us a sou is given, and the 
government shal l be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, The mi^ty God, everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace,”— though the Evangelist John made no allusion to this passage 
of Isaiah in the verse in question. The passage of Isaiah thus referred 
to was applied to Hezdiiah, the son of Ahaz, figuratively designated as 
the son of the virgin, the daughter of Zion, to wit, Jerusalem, foretold 
by the Prophet as the deliverer of the city from the hands ^f its enemies, 
tWgh its utter destmction was then threatened by the kings of Syria and 
Israel. The words “a virgin", according to the Engli^ translation, are 
“the virgin", both in the original Hebrew and in the Greek of the Gospel 
of Matthew, as well as in the Septuagint. But unless Ahaz was aware of 
the allusion of the Prophet, the use of the definite'aiticle in this passage 
must be quite inexplicable ; and no one will contend for a moment, that 
it was given to that wicked king to understand that the mother of Christ 
was the virgin alluded to ; what, then, could Ahaz have comprehended by 
the expression “the virgin" ? On referring to 2 Kings, xix. .21, we find the 
same Prophet make use of the very expression, where be informs the king, 
Hezekiah, of the denunciation of God against Sennadierib, the bla^hemous 
king of Assyria, who was at that time besieging Jerusdem. “This is the 
work that the Lord hath spo^ concerning him ; The virgin, the daughter 
of Zion, hath despised thee, and laughed thee to scorn."— It is impossible 
to conceive that these words, expressly q>oken of the king of Assyria, bear 
any allusion to the virgin, the mother of Christ ; and it illustrates clearly 
the otherwise obscure expression of the Prophet addressed to Ahaz, whra 
he foretold to hiin the ^ppy reign oi his successor Hezekiah. In Isauh, 
X. 32, “He (the king of Assyria) shall shake his hand against the mount of 
the daughter of Zion, the of Jerusalem," the epithet “the daughter of 
Zion’ ',which in the last passage was us^ as iqmonymous with “the virgiri", 
here signifies Jerusalem itsdf, in which sense it was commonly used in the 
figurative langtt^ of tilie Ptotfiiet, aUd no doubt well understp^ by Ahaz-: 
for we find the same words in mady Other passages used to sigifify eitiieir'U 
dty or the people of a city. /saiM, xviii.'. 12 : “And he said, Thou sl&(lt 
no more rejoice, O thou opjuessied virgut, ikushter of Zion." <^. I : 
''Come down, and sit in the dusty dauihtor of Babylon.' 
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ziv. 17 ; “Therefore thou shalt say this word unto them : I^et mine eyes 
run down with tears night and day, and let them not cease; {gr the virgin 
daughter of my people is broken with a great breach.” Ch. xviii. 13 : 
“Therefore thus saith the I<ord ; Ask ye now among the heathen, who hath 
heard such things ; the virgin of Israel hath done a very horrible thing.” 
Ch. zzxi. 4 : “Again I will build thee, and thou shalt be built, O virgin of 
Israd ; thou dialt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and shalt go forth 
in the dances of them that make merry.” Ver. 13 : “Then shall the 
virgin rejoice in the dance," &c. Ver. 21 : “Set thee up waymarks, make 
thee high heaps ; set thine heart toward the highway, even the way which 
thou wentest : turn again, O virgin of load, turn again to these thy cities.” 
Lam., ch. i. 16 : “The Lord hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Judah, 
asin a wine-press.” Ch.ii.13 : “What thing shall I take to witness for thee? 
what thing diall I lilmn to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem ? what thing shall 
Ilikentothee,Ot»fgt»dati£^terofZion? for thy breadi is great like the sea; 
who can heal thee ?" Amos, v. 2 ; "The virgin of Israd is fallen, die diall 
aomorerise; she is forsaken iq[)on her land; there is none to raise her up.” 

To diew that the passages in question, as wdl as all that is foretold 
in this and the succeeding diapters, refer to the rdgn of Hezekiah, nothing 
more than a comparison them with the records of that reign is requisite. 

I shall therefore lay before my readers all those verses in these chapters that 
are commonly referred to by 'Trinitarians as alluding to the coming of Christ, 
with their contexts, together with such parts of the history of the reign of 
Hezekiah as appear to me to be dearly indicated by those passages. 

Isaiah, vii. 1 : “And it came to pass in the days of Ahaz, the son 
of Jotham, the son of Uzziah, king of Judah, that Rezin, the king of 
Syria, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, king of Israd, went up toward 
Jerusalem to war i^nst it, but could not prevail ag^unst it. 2. And 
it Was told the house of David, saying, Syria is confederate with Ephraim. 
And his heart was moved, and die heart of his people, as the trees of the 
wood are moved with the wind. 3. Then said the Lord unto Isaiah, Go forth 
now to meet Ahaz, thou, and ^leaijadiob thy son, at the end of the con- 
duit of the upper pool in the highway of the fuller's fidd. 4. And say unto 
him. Take heed, and be quiet ; fear not, ndther be faint-hearted, for the two 
tails of these smoking firebrands, for the fierce airier of Rezin with Syria, 
and of the son of Remaliah. 6. Because Syria, Ephraim, and the son of 
Remaliah, have taken evil counsd against thee, sa 3 rii^, 6. Let us go up 
against Judah, and vex it; and let us make a breach therein for us, and 
set a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal : 7. ^us saith 
the Lord God, It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. 8 Eor 
the head of S]rria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Rezin ; and 
within threescore and five years diall Ephraim be broken, that it be not a 
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people. 9. And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the head of Samaria 
is Remaliah’s son. If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established. 
10. Moreover, the Lord spake again unto Ahu, saying, 11. Ask thee a sign 
of the Lord tiiy God ; ask it either in the depth, or in the height above. 
12. But Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will I tempt ^e Lord. 13. And 
he said. Hear ye now, O house of David, Is it a small thing for you to weary 
men, but will ye. weary my God also? 14. Therefore the Lord himself 
shall give you a sign ; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call Us name Immanuel. 16. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he 
may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good. 16. For before the child 
shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land that thou ab* 
horrest shall be forsaken of both her kings. 17. The Lord shall bring upon thee, 
and upon thy people, and upon thy father’s house, days that have not come, 
from the day that Ephraim departed from Judah; even the king of Assyria.” 

Chap. viii. 6: “The Lord spake also unto me again, saying, 6. 
Forasmuch as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah, that go soMy, and 
rejdice in Rezin and Remaliah’s son; 7. Now therefore, behold, the Lord 
bringeth up upon them the waters of the river, strong and many, even the 
king of Assyria, and aU his glory ; and he shall come up ovbr all his diannels, 
and go over all his banks ; 8. And he shall pass throng Judah ; he shall 
overflow and go over, — ^he shall reach even to the neck ; and the stretching 
out of his wings diall All the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” 

Ch. iz. 1 : "Nevertheless, the dimness shall not be such as was in 
her vexation, when at the flrst he lightly a£3icted the land of Zebnlum and 
the land of Naphtali and afterward did more gtievoudy afflict her by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan in Galilee of the nations. 2. The people that 
wUked in darkness have seen a great light : they that dwell in the land of the 
diadow of death, upon them hath the light ^in^. 3. Thou hast multiplied 
the nation, and not increased the j(qr : they joy bdore thee according to the 
joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide the ^il. 4. For thou 
hi^ broken the yoke of his burden, and the .staff of his dioulder, the rod 
of his Opptttsor, as in the day of Midian. 6. For every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; bnt this shall be with 
burning and fuel of fire. For unto us a diild is bom, unto us a son is given : 
and thegovemment shall be upoh his shoulder ; and his name shall be called 
Wonderfult Counsdlor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince 
of Peace. 7. Of the Increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end, upon* tiie throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 

• Hioh Mn* am aB TWHd ia totiptanl lugiun will attMli no to'Si* tomif ‘^o 

•nd'*Hid*‘fwenr",fraiidinckT. 7; fatthefaanar wton iteiUtos plmtewitniiw >iid<l»U*tw 
Iwfc betnat wIwmI dwUan. IS: "1lMNiiiMaiidofaUtliapeasbi«fmof«U 

IkwiMvfeMniMimttMB.'’ I isi i a, M. 7 1 "HtilhirisMMw say eadaf Miri* tn mm , netttwto 
4k(M Mij Mid of Uwbaharioli." HahiuB,iLS: "ThintoaomaiidoftlMir ilon.” Cluitt. S: 

faaon»«idfl4MM<roo m w.** Ftuliii, «z1t. X 4 > “I will pnise thy iimiw f6r cmt wid 
aMr,**Ds«li,zr. 17 1 "Andteihiabethy w«r.*' 
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establish it with judgment and with justice from henceforth, even for evCr. 
The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this." 

Gi. z. 6 : “O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in their 
hand is mine indignation. 6. I will sendhim against an hypocritical nation, 
and against the people of my wrath will 1 give him a charge, to take the spoil 
and to take the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 
7. Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is 
in his heart to destroy and cot off nations, not a few. 8. For he saith. 
Axe not my princes altogether Kings ; ‘9. Is not Cahio as Carchemish ? 
is not Hamath as Arpad ? is not Samaria as Damascus ?* 10. As my hand 
hath found the kingdoms of the idols, and whose graven image did excel 
them of Jerusalem and of Samaria ; 11; Shall I not, as I have done unto 
Samaria and her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her idols ? 12. Wherefore 
it shall come to pass that, when the Lord hath performed his whole work 
upon mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit of the stout heart 
of the King of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks.” — 16. “Therefpre 
shall the Dord, the Lord of hosts, send among his fat ones leanness ; and under 
his glory he shall kindle a burning like the burning of a fire. 17. And tiie 
light of Israel shall be for a fire, and his Holy One for a flame : and it shall 
bum and devour his thorns and briers in one day.” — 24. "Therefore thus 
saith the Lord God of hosts, O my people that dwellest in Zion, be not afraid 
of the Assyrian : he shall smite thee with a rod, and shall lift up his staff 
against thee, after the naanner of Egypt. 25. For yet a very little while, 
and the indignation i^all cease, and mine anger, in their destruction.” 27. t 
"And it shall come to pass in that day, that his burden shall be taken away 
from off thy shoulder, and his yoke from off tiiy neck, and the yoke shall be 
destroyed because of the anointing.” 

2 Kings, zviii. 1 : "Now it came to pass in the third year of Ho^ea, 
son of Blah, king of Israel, that Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, king of Judah 
began to reign. 2. Twenty and five years old was he when he b^an to 
reign ; and he reigned twenty and tune years in Jerusalem ; his mother's 
name also was Abi, the daughter of Zachariah. And he did that which 
was right in the sig^t of the Lord, according to all that David his father did 
4. He removed the high places, and brake the images, and cut down the 
groves, and brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made: for 
unto those days the children of Israd did bum incense to it ; and he called 
it Nehushtan. 5. He trusted in the Lord God of Israel ; so that after him 
was none like him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him,. 

* Compan Tan. S-ll, witt the Uatorioal tehtthm of the Toin boaatiiigi of tho AaapilMi, 
iMRsted in S Kinge, xrilL SS-S6. 

t OompenwithSKiiigt, nL 7, “So Ahu lent maaaengen to Tiglathnilaier, King of Jun^ 
aag%, I nm thy earTMt and thy eon’* 4(0. end oh. zriiL 7, aa obore. 
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6. For he clave to the Lord, and departed not from following him, but kept 
his commandments, whidi the Lord commanded Moses. 7. And the 
Lord was with him : and he prospered whithersover he went forth ; and he 
rebelled against the King of Assyria and served him no);. 8. He smote the 
Philistines, even unto Gaza, and the borders thereof, from the tower of the 
watchmen to the fenced city.” — 17. “And the king of Assyria sent Tartan, 
and Rabsaris, and Rab-shakeh, from Lachish to king Hezekiah, with a 
^eat host against Jerusalem. And they went up and came to Jerusalem. 
And when they were come up, they came and stood by the conduit of 
the upper pool, which is. in the highway of the fuller’s field.” — 28. "Then 
Rab-shakeh stood, and cried with a loud voice in the Jews’ language, 
and spake, saying. Hear the word of the great king, the king of Assyria : 
29. Thus saith the king. Let not Hezekiah deceive you : for he shall not be 
able to deliver you out of his hand : 30. Neither let Hezekiah make you 
trust in the Lord, saying. The Lord will surely deliver us, and this city shall 
nQt be delivered into the hand of the king of Assyria. 31. Hearken not to 
Hezekiah: for thus saith the king of Assyria, Make an agreement with me 
by a present, and come out to me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, 
and every one of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his cistern: 
32. Until ! coine and take you away to a land like your own land ; a land 
of com and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land of oil-olive and of 
honey, that ye may live, and not die : and hearken not unto Hezekiah, 
when he persuadeth you, saying. The Lord will deliver us( 33. Hath any of 
the gods of the nations delivered at all his land out of the hand of the king 
of Assyria ? 34. Where are the gods of Hamath, and of Arpad ? where are 
the gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, and Ivah? have they delivered Samaria out 
of mine hand ? 36. Who are they among all the ^o^ of the countries, that 
have delivered their country out of mine hand, that the Lord should deliver 
Jerusalem out of mine hand ? 

Ch. xix. 16 : "And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said, 
0 Lord God of .Israel, which dwellest between the chembims, thou art the 
God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth ; thou hast made 
heaven and earth. 16. Lord, bow down thine ear and hear : open. Lord, 
thine eyes, and see : and hear the words of Sennacherib, which hath sent him 
to reproach the living God.” 19. "Now therefore, 0 Lord our God, I 
beseedi thee save thou us out of his hand that all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that thou art the Lord God, even thou only. 20 Then Isaiah 
the son of Amozsentto HezeUah, saying, Thus saith theLordGod' of Israel, 
that whidi thou hast prayed to me against Sennadierib,, king of Assyria, X 
have heard. 21. This is the word that the Lmd hath .q;)dkra concerning 
him ; The vfrgin^ike im$(^ o/ZaM, hath deqpised ihM and hraghedihee 
to sonn : the daugjhter Jerusalem hath shaken hn head at thee. 
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22. Whom hast thou feproached and blasphemed? and against whom hast 
thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high ? even against the 
holy one of Israel. 23. By the messengers ^ou hast reproached the I,ord, 
and hast said, With the multitude of my chariots I am come up to the height of 
the mountains, to the sides of Lebanon, and will cut down the tall cedar txees 
thereof, and the choice fir trees thereof : and I will enter into the lodgings of 
his borders, and into the forest of his Carmel.” — 27. "But I know thy abode, 
andthy going out, and thy coming in, andthy rage against me. 28. Because thy 
rage against me and thy tumult is come up into mine ears, therefore I will 
put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee 
back by the way by which thou earnest.” 32. "Therefore thus saith the 
Lord concerning the king of Assyria, He shall not come into this city, nor 
^oot an arrow there, nor come before it with a ^eld, nor cast a bank against 
it. 33. By the way that he came, by the same ^11 he return, and shall 
not come into this city, saith the Lord. 34. Bor I will defend this city, to 
save it, for mine own sake, and for my servant David’s sake. 35 And it 
came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand : and when 
they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses. 36. So 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria departed, and went and returned, and dwelt 
at Ninevah. 37 And it came to pass, as he was wor^pping in the house 
of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Shaezerr, his sons, smote him with 
the sword ; and they escaped into the land of Armenia : and Esar-haddon, 
his son, reigned in his stead.” 

2. Chron. zxz. 24 : "For Hezekiah, king of Judah, did give to the 
congr^ation a thousand bullocks, and seven thousand sheep; and the princes 
gave to the congregation a thousand bullo^, and ten llionsand dieep ; 
and a great number of priests sanctified themselves. 26. And all the con- 
gregation of Judah, with the priests and the Levites, and all the congrega- 
tion that come out of Israel, and the strangers that come out of the land of 
Israel, and that dwelt in Judah, rejoiced. 26. So there was great joy in 
Jerusalem ; for since the time of Solomon, the son of David, King of Israd, 
there was not the like in Jerusalem. 27, Then the priests, the Levites arose 
and blessed the people : and their voice was heard, and their prayer wimg 
up to his holy dwdling-place, even unto heaven.” 

Ch. xxxi. 20 : "And thus did Hezddah throughout all Judah, and 
wrought that whidi was good and rij^t and truth before the Lord his God. 
21. And in every work that he began in the service of the house of God, 
and in the law, and in the commandments, to sedc his God, he did it with all 
his heart, and proq)ered.” 

Ch. xxxii. 23 : "And many brot^t gifts unto the Lord to Jerusalem^ 
and presents to Hezddah, king of Ju(£jb, so that he was magnified in the 
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sight of all nations from thenceforth.” 33. "And Hezekiah slept with his 
fathers, and they buried him in the chiefest of the sepulchres of the sons of 
David : and all Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem did him honour 
at his death. And Manasseh, his son, reigned in his stead.” 

If, as is declared by Trinitarians, the child promised in di. vii. 14, 
be the same that is alluded to in ch. iz. 6, and ch. x. 17, it is quite evident 
from the context, that he was to be the ddiverer of the Jews from the hands 
of the king of Assyria, and was to be distinguidied by the excellence of his 
administration and the respect in which he was to be held by all tiie nations. 
Making allowance for the h 3 rperbolical style of Eastern nations, nothing 
can more aptly apply as prophecy than these passages do to the reign of 
Hezekiah, as described in the above extracts from Kit^$ and dtronieUs. 
But what, it may be asked, had the birth of Christ to do with the destruction 
of the Eling of Assyria? or how could it be said that before he "knew to refuse 
the evil and choose the good,” the land of Syria and Israel diould be deserted 
of their respective kings, Rezin and Pekah, who were gathered to their fathers 
many years before this birth ? 

This illustrious son of Ahaz was not the only king among the select 
nation of God, that was honoured, with such names as Hezekiah or "God 
my stre>^;th” and "Emmanuel” or "God with us*' ; and, also with sndi 
epithets as "Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
and the Prince of Peace.” We find several othu chiefe of that tribe that used 
to walk in the way of God, dignified in Scripture with q>ithetS/of a aiiwilftT 
import. Genesis, xxxii. 28 : "And he said. Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israd, (Prince of God) : for as a prince hast thou power with 
God and with men, and hast prevailed.” Psalm, Ixxxix. 18 : "For the 
Lord is our defence ; and THE HOLY ONE of Israel is our king. 19. Then 
thou spakest in vision to tiiy Hofy One, and saidst, I have laid help upon one 
that is mighty : I have exalted one diosen out of the people. 20. I have 
found David my servent; with my holy oil have I anointed him :” 27. "Also 
I will make him MY FIRST BORN, hi^^ than the kings of the amM.” 

As to the word "a virgin”, found in the English translation, I request 

my readers to advert to the orighud Hebrew nX)SVn virgin”, 
as well as to the Greek botljt^of the Sq;>tuagint and the Goq;)d of Matthem, 

»\rtwp9evos **the virgin”, leaving it to them to judge, whetiier • 

translation which so entirely perverts the meaning preserved thronghont* bgr 
men whom we cannot suq^ d ignorance of the original language, innst 
not have proceeded from a previous detemunatiOBto apply the term"virgiii'', 
as found in the Prophet, to the nioQier of Christ, in otto tiiat the high titles 
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applied to Hezekiah might in the most unqualified manner be understood 
of Jesus. 

The Evangelist Matthew referred in his Cospel to Isaiah, vii. 14, 
merely for the purpose of accommodation ; the son of Ahaz and the Saviour 
resembling each other, in each being the means, at different periods, though 
in different senses, of establishing the throne of the house of David. In the 
same manner he referred to Hosea, xi. 1, in ch. ii, 16, of his Gospel, and in 
many other instances. How inconsistent is it that a sect, which maintains 
the omniscience and omnipotence of Jesus, should apply to him a passage, 
by which he is made subject to such a degree of ignorance, as not to be able 
at one period to distinguish between good and evil! (Isaiah, vii. 16 : “For 
before tire child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good,’' &c.). 
Admitting that these quotations in Isaiah were originally applicable to 
Jesus, they cannot assist in proving the Deity of tiie Messiah ; just as 
they fall short of proving the divinity of Hezekiah when applied to 
him : — ^for we find in the sacred writings the name of God, and even the 
term of Jehovah, the pe^iar name of God% applied as an appellation to 
others, udthout establishing any argument for asserting the Deity of those 
to whom such names are given. Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16 : "In those days shall 
Jtldah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely : and this is the name where- 
with she shall be called, JEHOVAH OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS.” In the 
EngU^ version, the word Jehovah is rendered "Lord”, in this and in other 
passages. Exodus, xvii. 16 : "And Moses built an altar, and called the name 
of it Jehovah-nissi, or ‘JEHOVAH MY BANNER’. ” It is fortunate that 
some sect has not hitherto arisen, maintaining tiie Deity of Jerusalem, or 
of the altar of Moses, from the authority of the passages just mentioned. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. i. 8, 9, reference is made to Psalm, 
xlv; 6, 7 : "Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, &c. Thou lovest ri^- 
teousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee," &c. I have frequently noticed that the term "God” in an inferior 
sense is often applied in the Scriptures to the Messiah and other distinguished 
persons ; but it deserves particularly to be noticed in this instance, that the 
Messiah, in whatever sense he is declared God, is in the very same sense des- 
cribed in ch. i. 9. ("God, thy God”), as havit^ a God, supmor to him, and by 
whom he was appointed to the office of Messiah. 

Supposed application of the term "Jehovah" to Jesus in references made to 

the Old Testament 

Luke, i. 16, 18 : "Andmany of the children of Israel shall he (John 
the Baptist) turn to the Uord their God. And he diall go before him in the 
jllpint and power of ^as, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the diildtea, 
and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just ; to makg ready a people 
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piepaied for the Lord”— compared with Isaiah, zl. 3, “The voice of him that 
crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of Jdiovah, make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God and also in Malachi, iii. 1, Behold, I 
will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me: and the 
Lord whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger 
of the covenant, whom ye delight in : behold, he shall come, saith J^ovah 
of hosts.” Prom this it is concluded by Trinitarians, that because the Prophet 
John is described as the forerunner of Jehovah, and in the evangelist as the 
forerunner of Jesus, therefore Jesus must be Jehovah. 

In reply to this, it may be simply observed, that we find in the 
Prophets distinct and separate mention of Jehovah and of the Messiah as 
the messenger of the covenant ; John therefore oug^t to be considered as tiie 
forerunner of both, in the same manner as a commander sent in advance 
to occupy a strong post in the country of the enemy, may be said to be 
preparing the way for the battles of his king, or of the general whom the king 
places at the head of his army. 

They aslo refer to Isaiah, vi. 6, "For mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of hosts”— comparing it with John, xii. 41, "These things said 
Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him.” The passage in the 
evangelist is more correctly explained by referring to John, viii. 56, "Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day which cannot be understood of 
ocular vision of Isaiah was that of God himself in the delivery of the 
commands given to the Prophet on that occasion. 

I Corinth, i. *30, "But of him are ye in Christ Jesus who of God is 
made into us wisdom and righteousness,” &c., is compared with Jeremiah, 
xxiii. 6, "He shall be called Jehovah our righteousness.” In reply to which 
I only refer my reader agaiu to the passage injermiah, xxxiii. 16, in which 
Jerusalem also is called "Jehovah our righteousness,” and to the phrase 
"is made unto us of God" found in the passage in question, and expressing the 
inferiority of Jesus to God. Also 2 Cor., v. 21, "That we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him,” where St. Paul says, that all Christians may 
be made the righteousness of God. 

Mr. Brown, a celebrated Trinitarian Commentator, retains the 
common version of Jeremiah, xxiii. 6, and applies it to Jesus, whom he 
supposes to be "Jehovah our righteousness.” But in ch. xxxiii. 16,where the 
construction in the original Hebrew is precisely the same, he alters it in the 
margin, "he who ^all call her is Jehovah our righteousness,” instead of apply- 
ing the phrase "Jehovah our righ^*^^’' ^ Jernsalem,in the same manner 
as he had applied it to Jesus in the former passage.— I therefore deem It 
necessary to give the original Hebrew of both texts, and a verbal translation 
of them. T^ reader will juilge how strongly the judgment of the lean^ 
Commentator was biassed in support of a favourite doctrine. Jer., xxiii. 6, 
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IJpnr Tvpr irrp' tiwi iw np pw’ 
rnin*' 

*'Ia lii 8 days diall be saved Judah, and Israel duh dwdl in safety, and 
tKi* his name which (man) dull cadi him, 'Jehovah or righteousness." 
Jermiah, xsxiif. 16, 

punn om D*on vprtf rnn' nS sip'nim mi 
neaS tobpi oSuyn'i nmm 

"In those days diall be saved Judah, and Jerusalem shall dwell in safety, 
and this (name) which (man) shall call her, 'Jehovah our righteousness." 

In altering the common translation, of the latter passage, Mr. Brown 

first disregards the stop after 7 ^ that is, "shall call her" ; 

which by separating the two parts Qftheaentence,preventsJehovahfrom being 
employed as the agent of the verb "shall call". 2ndly, He entirdy neglects the 

established mode of construction, by leaving jp or "this", untrandated 

and by omitting to point out the name by which Jerusalem diould be called. 
Srdly, He totally overlooks the idiom of the Hebrew, in which verbs are 
often employed unaccompanied with their agent, when no specific agent is 
intended, as appears from the following passages : — Gen., zzv. 26, 

wir apya jr^nn iti rnn p 
nnwi apy' tw wnp^i 

"And after that came his brother out and his hand took 
hold on Bsan's hed, and (man) called his name Jacob." 

2 Samud, 3 d. 16 , -nca 

tnm nyi whi 2 utk pvn Ttyaamiyit on^fn 
jDp^n UTO oipttS «npp mr fin Tnjn 

*'And they caught every one his fellow by the head, and thrust his sword 
in his fellow’s side ; so they fell down together : wherefore (man) called 
that place Helkath Hazurem, which is in Gibeon.” 

G«is*M,xvi. 14, 'm '•nS nua "’aaS mp p Sy 

Wherefore (man) called the wdl Beer-lahai-roi." 

They again adduce Jsniah, klv. 28 : "Unto me (God) every knee 
vhali how, every tongue td^all swear"— coinpased with Romms, xiv; 10 , 12 : 
"Btrt why dost thou judge thy brother ? or why dost ritoo ut nou^ 
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thy brother? Por we diall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For 
it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee diallbow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to Cod. So then every one of os shall give account of 
himself to God.” Between the Freshet and the Apostle there is a perfect 
agreement in substance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue diall confess, through him before whose ju^- 
ment-seat we shall all stand : — ^for at the same time both Jesus and his 
Apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgement-seat of Christ, 
because tbe Father has committed the office of final judgement to him. — ^From 
this passage, they say, it appears that Jesus swore by himself, and that 
thereby he is proved to be God, according to the rule, that it is God only 
that can swear by himself. But how can they escape the context, which 
expressly informs us, that "the Lord”, (Jehovah), and not Jesus, swore 
in this manner ? We must not, however, overlook what the Apostle says 
in his epistle to the Philippians, ch. ii. 0-11, where he declares, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess ; but 
neither must we forget, that Jesus is declared to have been exalted to these 
honours by God, and that the only confession required is, that he is Lord 
which office confession of his dignity is to the glpry pf God the Father. 
9. "UlHierefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name ; 10. That at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth and things under the earth ; 11. 
And that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.” 

Some have adopted a most extraordinary way of establi^ng the 
deity of Jesus. Any epithet or act, however common it may ascribed 
to God in the Sacred Writings, and also to Chri^ in the New Testament is 
adduced by them as a proof of his deity ; and I observe with the utmost 
surprise, tiiat the prejudice of many. Christians in favour of the doctrine 
of the Trinity induces them to lay stress upon such sophisms. For instance, 
Isaiah, xliii. 3 : "For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy one of Israel, thy 
Saviour,”comparedwith 2 Peter, Hi. 18, "Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
The conclusion they draw from these passages is, that unless Jesus were God, 
he could not be a Saviour : but how futile this reasoning is will clearly 
appear from the following passages : Nehemiah, ix. 27 : "Thou gavest them 
saviours, who saved them.” Obad., 27 : "And saviours dudl come upon 
Mount Zion.” 2 Kings, xiii. 6 : "And the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so they 
went.out from under the hand of the Syrians: and the diildren of Israel dwelt 
in their tents, as beforetime.” Isaiah, xiz. 19, 20 ; "In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the l^d of l^;ypt, and a pillar 
at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign andi for a witness 
lliitotheLordofh(^ihth|eland <rfF;;]r{^ : for the^ dull cry unto the Lord 
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becatise of the oppressors, and he shall send them a saviour, and a great 
one, and he shall deliver them.” If this argument possesses any force, then 
it would lead us to acknowledge the deity not only of Jesus, but that of those 
different individuals to whom the term “Saviours” or “Saviour” is applied 
in the above citations. The phrase in Isaiah, “Besides me there is no 
Saviour,” is easily accounted for by considering that all those who have been 
instrumental in effecting the deliverance of their fellow-creatures from 
evils of whatever nature, were dependent themselves upon Cod, and only 
instruments in his hands ; and thus all appearance of inconsistence is 
removed. 

Again, Ps., zziii. 1 : “Jehovah is my Shepherd”— compared with 
John, z. 16 : “And other sheep I have, whi^ are not of this fold : them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice : and there shall be one 
fold, and one Shefdierd.” In the former text, David declared God to be 
his shepherd or protector; in the latter, Jesus represents himself as 
the one ^epherd of the one fold of Christians, some of whom were already 
attached to him, and others were afterwards to become converts : but 
Trinitarian writers thus conclude from these passages ; If Christ be not one 
with Jdiovah, he could not be called a Shepiherd, and thus there would be 
two idiepherds : but a little reflection on the following passages will convince 
every unbiassed person, that Moses is called a ifliepherd in like manner, 
and his followers a flock ; and that the term “Shepherd” is applied to others 
also, without conveying the idea of their unity with Jdiovah. Isaiah, Iziii. 
11 : “Then he remembered the days of old, Moses and his people, saying. 
Where is he that brought them up out of the sea with the ^epherd of his 
flock ?” Ezekiel, zzziv. 23, 24 : “And/ will set up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall feed them, even my servant David; he shall feed them, and he shall be 
their shepherd. And I the Lord will be their God, and my servant David a 
prince among them. I the Lord have spoken it.” If they insist (though 
without any ground) upon interpreting the name David as put for Jesus, 
they must stiU attribute his shepherd^p over his flock to divinecommission, 
and must relinquish the idea of unity between God the employer, and the 
M fainah his servant. Jeremiah, zziii. 4 : “I will set up shepherds over 
them, whidi shall feed them : and they shall fear no more, nor be dis- 
mayed, neither shall they be ladcing, saith the Lord.” 

Psalm, Izzviii. 66 : “They tempted and provoked the most hig|h 
Cod” — compared with 1 Cor. z. 9, “Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of 
them also tempted.” They thus condude : the former passage dedares the 
most God to have been tempted by rebelUous Israelites, and in the latter, 

Jesus is represented to have been the person tempted by some of them ; 
consequently Jesus is the most higjh God. How fai; cannot prqudice lead 
astray men of sense I Is it not an insult to reason, to infer the ddty of Jesus 
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from the cireomstance of his being in common with God, tempted by Israel 
andotheis ? Arewenotall,incommon with Jesus, liable to be tempted both 
by men and by Satan ? Hebrews, iv. 16, “For we have not an high priest 
who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” Genesis, zzii. 1, “And it 
came to pass after these things that God did tempt Abraham.” Can the 
liability to temptation common to God, to Jesus, to Abraham, and to all 
mankind, be of any avail to prove the divinity and unity of these respective 
subjects of temptation? 

We find Moses in common with God is spoken against by the rebel' 
lious Israelites. Numb., zxi. 6, “And the people (Israel) ^ke against God, 
and against Moses.” Axe we to conclude upon t^ ground, that (because) 
God as well as Moses is declared to have been spoken ag^unst by Israel, that 
Moses therefore is God himself ? In the same text quoted by them, we find 
the most high God provoked also — (they tempted and provoked the most 
high God) — so we find Moses and David provoked at difierent times. 
Numbers, xxi. 1, “And Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David;” 
and Psalm, cvi. 32, 33, “It went ill with Moses for their sakes : because th^ 
provoked his spirit, so that he spake unadvisedly with his lips.” Can any 
one from the circumstance of Moses and David having been the subjects of 
provocation, in common with God, be justified in attempting to prove the 
deity of either of them? 

Isaiah, liv 6 : “Thy Maker is thine husband, the Dotd of hosts is his 
name”— compared wjth John, iii. 29, “He that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom,” &c. Eph., V. 23, “For the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the Church,” &c. From these they infer, that as the 
Churchis one bride, so on the other hand, there is one husband, who is termed 
in one place God, and in another place Christ. My readers will be pleased 
to examme the languid employed in these two instances : in the one, God 
is represented as the husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ 
is declared to be the husband or the head of his followers ; there is therefore, 
an inequality of authority evidently ascribed to God and to Jesus. More- 
over, Christ himself shews the relation that existed between him and his 
diuxdi, and himself and God, in John, xv. I : “lam the true vine, and my 
Fatiier is the husbandman.” — 6. “I am the true vine, and my Father is 
the husbandman.” — 6. “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” Would it 
not be hig^y unreasonable to set at defiance the distinction drawn by Jssus 
between God, himself, and his Churdi and to attempt a conduskm directly 
contrary to his authority, and unsupported by revdation ? 

Revdation, ;|adi. 13 : “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end, the first and the last”->«ompared with Isaiah, xliv. 6 : “Thns saith the 

the King of Israd. and his redeemer the I«ord of hosts; I am the 
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first, and I am the last; and besides me there is no God." Prom a comparison 
of these verses they conclude, that there is -no God besides him who is the 
first and the last: but Jesus is the first and the last : therefore besides Jesus 
there is no other God. I must embrace this opportunity of laying before 
my readers the context of the verse in Revdation, which will, I presume, 
drew to every unbiassed mind how the verse in question has been misapplied; 
since the verse cited in defence of the deity of Jesus, when considered in rela- 
tion to the passages that precede and follow it, most clearly declares his in- 
feriority and his distinct nature from the Father. Revelation, zxii. 6 : 
“And he (the angel) said unto me. These sa 3 rings are faithful and true : 
and the God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the things which must diortly be done. 7. Behold, I come quickly : 
blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of this book. 8. 
And I John saw these things and heard them. And when I had heard and 
seen, I fell down to worship before the feet of the angel who shewed me these 
things. 9. I^en saith he unto me. See thou do it not ; for I am thy fellow- 
servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the 
sayings of this book : worship God. 10. And he saith unto me. Seal 
not the sayings of the prophecy of this book : for the time is at hand. 
11. He that is unjust, let him be unjust still : and he which is filthy let him 
be filthy still ; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still : and 
he that is holy, let him be holy still. 12. And, bdiold, I come quickly ; 
and my reward is with me, to give every man according as his work diall 
be. 13. I am Alpha and Omq;a, the bq;inning and the end, the first and the 
last. 14. Blessed axe they that do his commandments, tluit tiiey may have 
x4(ht to the tree of life, and may enter in throng tiie gates into the dty. 
15. For without are dogs, and iwxcerers, dnd^whoremongets, and murderers, 
and iddators, and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 16. I Jesus have sent 
mine angd to testify onto you these things in the churdies. I am the root 
uid the ofEgpring of David, and the bright and morning star." 

If they ascribe verse 13, ('T am Afyha and Omega," &c.), to Jesus 
and not to the angd mentioned in the above passage, th^must alM unavoid- 
ably ascribe to Jesus the passage coming immediatdy before or after it, 
jnclgaing of couTse vdse tiie 9th, "Then saith he unto me. See thou do it 
not : for I am thy fellow-servanV' &c., for there is but one agent described 
by the pronoun "Hs" in the whole train of the verses above quoted who is 
pointed out dearly by the repetition of the {dirase, "Bdudd I come quiddy," 
in verses 7th and 12th. In this case the passage, tdthough it speaks of Jesus as 
Afyha and Om^, &fi., yet must be conddeted as denying him the divine 
nature, and ranking him among the diosen servants of God ("For l am thy 
fdOow-servant"). H they ascribe all tiie verses of dtap. uxii. as far si 
yme the 16th to t^e augd, they cannot |ostify themsefyes in fouuding their 
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condasion with regard to the deity of Jesus upon the force of verse the 13th, 
"I am Alpha and Omega,” &c., which in the latter case can bear no relation 
to Christ, since their S 3 rstem requires them to apply it to an inferior angel. 
1 beg the attention of my readers to five particular circumstances in this 
instance. 1st, That the angel whom the Lord sent, as intimated in verse the 
6th, was intended to show his servants in general things that would diortly 
happen ; and the angel sent by Jesus, as found in verse 16th, was to testify 
to John and other disciples the things relating to the churches. 2ndly, 
Jesus dedares in verse 16th, and in the subsequent verses, that he is the 
offspring of David, and that it is God that has the power of p unishin g 
any one who either takes away from or adds any thing to his revelation. 
3r^y, That the passage in Revelation, zxii. 13, is not paralleled to that 
contained in the prophecy of Isaiah, xliv. 6, since the phrase "Besides m 
there is no God," which is found in the latter, and upon which the whole 
controversy turns, is not contained in the former. 4thly, That when the 
angel rejected the worship of John addressed to himself, he ordered him to 
worship God without mentioning the name either jointly or s^arately of the 
Lamb, by which Jesus is distinguidied throughout the Revelation: — "Wor- 
diip God," ver. 9. 6thly, In the very next verse, aftef the qieaker, whether 
Jesus or an angd, describes himself as Alpha and Om^, he uses the expres- 
sion, "Blessed are they that do his commandments,” dearly indicating tiie 
existence of another teing to 'triiose commandments obedience is required. 

It is worth noticing here, that the terms, "Alpha and Omega, begin- 
ning and end,” ate in a finite sense justly applicable to Jesus as the first 
of all created existences, and the last of those who will be required to resign 
the antirority with whidi he is invested by the Father. See Cidossians, 
i. 15, “The first-bom of every creature ;” 1 Corinffiians, xv. 28, "Then almll 
the Son also himsdf be subj^ unto him that put all thinp under him.” 

Isaiah, xl. 10 : "Bdudd, the Lord God will dnne with a strong hand, 
and his arm dull rule for him : behold, his reward is with him, and hi* 
work before him”-— is compared with Revelaiipn, xxii, 12, "I come quickly ; 
and my reward is wijQi me.” From the drcumstance of the common appli- 
cation of the phrase, "his reward is with him,” to God and to Jesns,they infer 
the ddty of the latter ; in answer to whidi I beg to refer my readers to the 
foregoing pan^phs illustrating verse 11th, which immediately precedes 
the verse in question of the Revelalion, and also to John, v. 80, 32, ",As I 
hear,I judge : and my judgment is just ; because I sedk not miiu own win, 
but &e win of the Father who hath sent me. The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed aU judgment unto the Son and to Matthew, xvi. 
27, "FortheSonof man shan come in the glory of his Father withhisangels ; 
and then he shan reward every man according to his works.” Do not these 
passages point out evidently, that the power of exercisiiig judgment and of 
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distributing rewards has been given to Jesus by the Almi^ty, and that Jesus 
possesses this authority in behalf of the Father of the universe ? 

Ephesians, iv. 8 : "When he (Christ) ascended up on high, he led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men" — compared with Psalm, Ixviii. 
18, "Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive : thou 
hast received gifts for men, yea, for tiie rebellious also that the I<ord God 
might dwell among them." The Jews are of opinion that David in this 
verse spoke of Moses, who, when he ascended to Mount Sinai, received 
gifts (i.e. the divine commandments) for men, even for the rebellious Israe- 
lites : in this case the Apostle Paul in his ^istle, must have applied the verse 
in an accommodated sense to Jeslis. The verse in the Psalm may be directly 
applied to Jesus, who, on his ascension, received gifts of pardon even for those 
who had rebelled against him. Mr. Brown, a celebrated Trinitarian Commen- 
tator, and several others, consider the 18th verse in this Psalm, and verse 
8th in this chapter of Ephesians, as immediately applicable to Jesus as the 
Messiah. But another writer, Mr. Jones, with a view to establish the 
deity of Christ by a comparison of Ephesians, iv. 8, with Psalm, Ixviii. 
1$, omits carefully the latter part of t^ verse, ("l^ou hast received gifts 
for men, yea, for the rebellioos also, that the Dord God might dwell among 
tiiem"), vrihich is altogether inapplicable to God, and quotes only the first 
part of the verse, (thou hast ascended on high> Ihou hast led captivity 
captive" ; and thence draws this condusion— "The Scripture here (in the 
Epistle referred to) eiquesriy affirms the persiMt who ascends, &:.,tobethe 
I/nd God." From a view of the whde verse, the soase must, according 
to this mode of reasoning, be m follows— "The person who ascended on 
hi{^ and who rscaiaadgifts for men,ffiaf Lord God mi^ dwdlamong them, 
is the Lord God ;" an interpretation, ^diich as iin|dying that the Lord God 
ascended and received gifts from a Beings course superior to himsdf, in 
order that he might dwell among men, is equally absurd and unsciiptnral. 

Zadtariah, zii. 10, as found in the Englirii version : "In that day 
th^ abftlt look upon me whom thqr have pieroed"— compared with 
John, xiv. 37 ; "They shall look on him whom they pieroed ;" from which 
comparison he has thus conduded— "As it stands in the Pnqdiet, the Lord 
Jdiovah was to be pieroed; so that unless the man Christ who hung upon the 
cross was also the Lord Jdiovah, the Evangelist is found to be a false witness, 
applying to him a prophecy t^t. could not possibly be fulfilled in him/’ 
Jh order to shew the source of Mr. JonttTs error, I beg to lay before my readers 
the verse in Hebrew, and a transhition thereof from the Arabic Bible, as 
well as a correct translation into T^irii, 
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“And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplication : and they shall 
look Umwd me on account of him whom th^ have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him, as one mourueth for his own son, and shall be in bitterness 
for him, as one that is in bitterness for his first-bom." 

This tran^tion is strongly confirmed by the Septuagint, whose 
words I subjoin with a literal tendering— 

Ysii iKiG>iYovT<^v. 'j\poSjEU,oLi0ii;.x<^To)pxr((nxi^To 

"And they ^all look towards me, on account of those whom they 
pierced.” 

In the prophets the Lord speaks of Israel at the approach of their 
restoration, when they will look up to God for mercy on account of their 
cmdty to the Messiah, whom they pierced, and for whom they will mourn 
and lament. Hence the prophecy in question has been fulfihed in J^us, 
without representing the lord (Jdiovah) as the obj^ pierced ; and conse> 
quently no false testimony is chargeable upon John the Bvai^ist, who by 
dianging the object of the verse from "me” found in the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint, into "him”, we may suppose, had in view the general import rather 
than the particular expressions of the prophecy, pointing out that they looked 
to the Messiah also, whom they had pierced. Without referring to the 
Hebrew phrase, which shows beyond doubt the inaccuracy of the English 
translation of ^e verse, common sense is, I presume, sufiKdent to show, 
that since in the last two clauses iu the verse under consideration the Lord 
God speaks of the Messiah in the third person — ("for him they [i. e. the 
Isradites] will mourn and lament”) he must be supposed to have spoken 
of the same third person as pierced by them unjustly, and thus to have 
pointed out the cause of their lamentation. If J^hovih had been pierced, 
he would have been mentioned in the first person, dso as the object of lamen- 
tation and bitterness. 

1 Peter, ii. 6 : "Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, 
Bdbdd, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, predous : and he that 
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believeth on liim diall not be confounded. 7 Unto you therefore which 
b^eve he is precious : but unto them who are disobedient,' the stone which 
tlU builders disaUowed, the same is made the head of the comer, 8, and a 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, even to them which stumble at the 
word, being disobedient ; whereunto also they were appointed” — compared 
with Isaiah, zxviii. 16, “Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold I lay 
in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
foundation ; he that believeth shall not make haste Isaiah, viii. 13, 
"Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself ; let him be your fear, and let him be 
your dread. 14, And he shall be for a sanctuary ; but for a stone of 
stumbling, and for a rock of offence, to both the houses of Israel ; for a gin 
(md for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem.” 

These passages show, that the Lord God placed the Messiah as a 
corner-stone for the temple, and that whoever stumbles at that stone so 
exalted by the Almighty, stumbles at or disobeys him who has thus placed it. 
But Mr. Joues omits the words found in Peter, ii. 6. and Isaiah, xxviii. 16, 
"I lay in Zion a chief comer-stone precious,” &c., which show the created 
nature of the Messiah, and after quoting a part of vers. 7 and 8 of 1 Peter, 
ch. ii. ("The stone which the builder disallowed, the same is made the head 
of the comer, and a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence,”) and only 
verse 13th and part of the 14th of ch. viii. of Isaiah, he has thus concluded 
"This stone of stumbling and rock of offence, as it appears from the latter text, 
(the text in Peter,) is no other than Christ, the same stone which the builders 
rejected. Therefore Christ is the Lord of hosts himself.”— Here the Apostle 
Peter, in conformity with the Prophet, represents God as the founder of the 
corner-stone and Jesus as the same corner-stone, which though it be dis- 
allowed by the Jews, yet is modf by the same founder, the head of the corner ; 
but the Jews from their disobedience stumbled directly at the stone so 
exalted, rendering it a stone of stumbling and rode of offence and hereby 
they stumbled secondarily at the founder of this stone, and offended the Lord 
God ; who, though he was the rock of defence of Israel, (rock of refuge, 
Psalm, xciv. 24), became a stone of stumbling and rock of offence. 

Thus in Luke, x. 16, Jesus declares to his disciples, "He that despiseth 
you, despiseth me ; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me;" - 
intimating by these words, that contempt for the holy doctrines which Christ 
commissioned his disciples to teach, argued contempt for him by whom 
Christ himself was sent ; but no one will thence infer the deity of those dis- 
ciples. In vers. 6 and 7 in question, and in ver. 4 of the same chapter of 
Peter, ("To whom coming as onto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, 
but chosen of God and precious"), Jesus is distinctly declared to be "a 
stone of stumbling”, “a living stone chosen of God” ; the indefinite artide 
"a" here denoting tlu t he is only one of many such stones. It is surprising 
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that Mr. Jones could overlook these phrases, and conclude upon the identity 
of Jesus with God from metaphorical languages which represents God as 
stumbling stone” of Israel, and Jesus a stumbling stone of those who never 
believed him. That there is nothing peculiar in Jesus being called a stone 
or a ^epherd, see Genesis, xlix, 24, where in a metaphorical sense Joseph is 
called “the shepherd and the stone of Israel.” 

The Hebrew language, in common with other Asiatic tongues, fre- 
quently indulges in metaphor ; and consequently^ the Old Testament; 
written in that language, abounds with expressions which cannot be taken 
in* their literal sense. This, indeed, Jesus himself points out in John, x. 
34-36, in which he justifies the askimption of the title of Son of God, to 
denote that he was sanctified and sent of the Father, by shewing that in 
the Scriptures the name even of God was sometimes metaphorically applied 
to men of power or exalted rank. Hence we find epithets ^rhich in their 
strict sense in their most common application are peculiar to God, app*’ed 
to inferior beings, as I have already noticed. But the Scripture avoids afford- 
ing the -least pretext of misunderstanding the real nature of such objects, 
by various adjuncts and epithets of obvious meanid|g, quite inapplicable to 
the Deity. It is melancholy, however, to observe, how frequently men 
overlook the idiom of the language of Scripture, and (apparently misled by 
the force of preconceived notions) set aside every expression that modifies 
those that suit their peculiar ideas. 

Were we to adimit common phrases applied both to God and to Jestts 
as a proof of the divinity of the latter, we must upon the same ground be led 
to acknowledge the deity of Moses, of David, and of other Prophets, who are 
in common with God the subjects of peculiar* phrases. Moses in Dent. 
XXX, 16, declares, “See I have set before thee this day life and good, and death 
and evil.” So Jehovah declares in Jeremiah, xxi. 8, “Behold, I set before 
you the way of life, and the way of death.” In conformity to this mode’ 
of argument adopted by Trinitarian writers, we should thus conclude from 
these passages — ^unless Moses were one with Jehovah, he coufil not in his 
own name employ the same authoritative phrase which is used by Jehovah. 
In the same manner the term 'worship' is equally applied to God and David 
in Chronides, xxix. 20, “And David said to all the congregation. Now btaas 
the hord your God. And all the congr^tion blessed the hord God of th^ 
fathers, and bowed down their heads, and wordiipped the I^rd and the king.” 
Whence, according to their mode,pf argument, every ode most find himself 
ju^ed in drawing the following conclusion : God is the only object of 
worship— but the term 'wotsbip' is in the Bible applied to David— Darid 
most therefore. be acknowledge rs God. 

I have now noticed; all the arguments founds on scripture- that 1 
have heard of as advanced in support of the doctrine of the Mnity, except 
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such as appeared to me so futile as to be tmwottby of remark ; and in the 
coarse of my ezaminationhaveplainly stated thegroondson which 1 conceive 
them to be i n a dmi ssible. Petlmps my (pinions may subject me to the severe 
censure of those who dissent from me, and some will be rcsady to discover 
particular motives for my presuming to differ from the great majority of 
Christian teadiers of the present day in my view of Christianity, with the 
doctrines of which 1 have become bnt recently acquainted. Personal 
interest can hardly be allied as lik^ to have actuated me, and therefore 
the love of distinction or notoriety may perhaps be resorted, to, to account for 
conduct which they wish it to be bdieved honest conviction could never 
direct. In reply to such an accusatian, I can only protest in the most solemn 
manner, that even in the bdief that I have been successful in combating the 
doctrine of Trinitarians, I cannot assume, to mysdf the smallest merit : — 
for what credit can be gained in proving that one is not three, and that the 
same being cannot be at once man and God ; or in (^posing those who main- 
tain, that all who do not admit doctrines so incomprehensible must be 
therefore subjected by the AU-merdful to eternal punishment ? It utoa 
truetobedenied,thatweareledby the force of the senses to bdieve many 
things that we cannot fully Understand. But where the evidence of sense 
does not compel us, how can we bdieve what is not only beyond our conu- 
ptdiension, but contrary to it and to the conunon course ^ nature, and 
directly against revelation ; whidi dedates positively the Unity of 
Cod as well as his incomprehensibility ; but nowhere ascribes to Bam 
any number of persons, or any poil^ of magnitude ? Job, xzxvii 
26, "Bdiold, God is great, and we know him not.’' Ch. zzzvii.. 23, 
'’Toudung the Almighty* ^ cannot find him out.** Psalm, ezhr. 3, 
"His g^tness is unseatdiahle." Neitiier are my ottmpts owing to a 
strong hope of removing early inquesstons from the 1»easts of those vdiose 
instilled certain ideas into their minds ham the moment they 
became capable of receiving them ; for notwithstanding great and long- 
continued exertions on my part to do away Hindoo pdytheism, though pal- 
pably gross and absurd, my success has been very partial. This experience, 
therefore, it may be suggested, ought to have been suf^dent to discourage 
me from any other attempt of the kind ; but it is my reverence for Christianity 
and for the author of this religion, that has induced me to endeavour to 
vindicate it from the diarge of polytheism as far as my limited capadty and 
knowledge extend. It is indeed mortifying to my feelings to find a rdigion, 
time from its sublime doctrines and pure morality should be respected above 
tdl other systems, reduced almost to a levd with Hindoo theology, merdy 
by human creeds and prejudices; and from this cause brou^t to a compari- 
son with the Paganism of ancient Greece ; whidi. while it included a plura- 
lity of Gods, yet maintained that 0^ A»rt £«• or "God is one," and 
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that thair numerous divine persons were all comprdiended in that one 
Deity. 

Having derived my own opinions on this subject entirely from the 
Scriptures themselves. I may perhaps be excused for the confidence ^th 
which I maintain them against those of so great a majority, who appeal, 
to the same authority for theirs ; inasmuch as I attribute the different views, 
not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my own limited ability, 
but to the powerful effects of early religious impression ; for when these are 
deep, reason is seldom allowed its natural scope in Mramitiing them to the 
bottom. Were it a practice among Christians to study first the books of the 
Old Testament as found arranged in order, and to acquire a knowledge 
of the true force of scriptural phrases and expressions without attending to 
interpretations given by any sect ; and then to study the New Testament, 
comparing the one with the other, Christianity would not any longer be 
liable to be encroached upon by human opinions. 

I have often observed that BngU^ divines, when arguing with those 
that think freely on religion, quote the names of Locke and Newton as 
defenders of Christianity ; but they totally forget that the Christianity 
whidi those illustrious persons profe^ed, did not contain the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which our divines esteem as the fundamental principle of this rdi- 
gion. For the conviction of the public as to the accusacy of this assertion, 
I beg to be allowed to extract here a few lines of their respective woihs, 
referring my readers to their publications upon religion for more complete 
information. 

Locke’s Works, Vol. VII. p. .421 ; “But that neither he nor others may 
mistake my book, this is that in short which it says— 1st, That there is a 
faith that makes men Christians— 2ndly, That thb faith is the believing 
'Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah’ — 3r^y, That bdieving Jesus to be 
the Messiah, includes in it a receiving him for pur Lord and King, promised 
and sent from Cod, and so lays upon all his subjects an absolute and indis- 
pensable necessity of assenting to all that they can attain of thelmowledge 
that he taught, and of sincere obedience to all that he commanded.” 

Sir /. Newton’s Observations upon the Prophecies, p. 262 : "The 
Beasts and Elders therdore represent the Christians of all nations ; and the 
worship of these Christians in their chutdies is here represented under the 
form of worshipping God and the Lamb in the Temple, God for his bene- 
faction in creating all things, and theLambfor hisbenehwtion in tedeeming 
us inthhis blood : — God is sitting upon the throne and living for ever, and 
the Lamb exalted above all by the merits of his death.” 

It cannot be alleged t^t these personages, in imitation of several 
Grecian philosophers, published these sentiments onlb^ in cpnfonuity fo 
the vul^ oidnira, and to the established rdigion of their ooiutry ; for both 
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the vulgar opinion and the religion of the government of England in their 
days were directly opposite to the opinions whidi these celebrated men 
entertained. 

The mention of the name of Sir Isaac Newton, one of the greatest 
mathematicians (if not the greatest) that ever existed, has brought into 
my recollection a mathematical argument which I some time ago heard a 
divine adduce in support of the Trinity, and whidi I feel inclined to consider 
hete, though I am ^raid some of my readers may censure me for repeating an 
argument of this kind. It is as follows : that as three lines compose one 
triangle, so three persons compose one Deity. It is astonishing that a mind 
so conversant with mathematical truth as was that of Sir Isaac Newton, did 
not discover this argument in favour of the p<^ible existence of a Trinity, 
brot^t to light by Trinitarians, considering that it must have lain so much 
in his way. If it did occur to him, its force may possibly have given way to 
some such considerations as the following : — ^This analogy between the 
Godhead and a triangle in the first instance, denies to God, equally with a 
line, any real existence : for extension of all kinds, abstracted from position 
or rdative situation, exist only in idea. Secondly, It destroys the unity 
which they attempt to establidi between Father, ^n, and Holy Ghost ; 
for the three sides of a triangle are conceived of as separate existences. 
Thirdly, It denies to each of the three persons of God, the epithet ‘‘God", 
inasmuch as each side cannot be designated a triai^e ; thot^ the Father 
the universe is invariably called God in the strict sense of the term. 
Fourthly, It will afford to that sect among Hindoos who suppose God to 
consists of four persons, or an opportunity of using the 

same mode of arguing, to shew the reasonableness of their sentiments, by 
comparing the compound Deity with the four sides of a quadrilateral 
figure. Fifthly, This manner of arguing may be esteemed better adapted 
to support the pol 3 rtheism of the majority of Hindoos, who believe in 
numerous persons under one Godhead ; for instead of comparing the Godhead 
with a triangle, a figure containing the fewest sides, and thereby proving the 
three persons of the Godhead, they might compare God wi^ a polygon, 
more suitable to the dignified rank of the Deity, and thus establish the consis* 
tency vdth reason of the belief, that the Godhead may be composed of nume* 
rous persons. Sixthly, This mode of illustration would, in fact, equally 
suit the Atheist as the Polytheist. For as the Trinity is represented by the 
three sides of a triangle, so the eternal revolution of nature without any divine 
person may be compared to the circle, which is considered as having no sides 
nor angles ; or. Seventhly, As some great mathematicians Consider the circle 
as a polygon, having an infinite number of sides, the illustration of the 
Trinitarian doctrine by the form of the triangle will by analogy justify those 
tecta, who maintain the existence of anii^niteinimber ofpeismiBin^ G6d> 
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head, in referring for an illustration of their opinions to the circular, or rather 
perhaps to the globular figure, in which is to be found an infinity of circles, 
fonded each of an infinite number of sides. 

As I was concludiug this Appendix, a friend to the doctrine of the 
Trinity kindly lent me Serle's "Horae solitariae”. I confine here my attention 
only to four or five arguments, which the author has adduced in the beginning 
of his work, and that for several reasons. 1st, Because a deliberate attention 
to the nature of the first-mentioned arguments may furnish the reader with 
a general idea of the rest, and justify me in neglecting them. 2ndly, Because 
such ot the others as seem to me at all worthy of notice have been already 
considered and replied to ; and, Srdly, Because I am unwilling to .protract 
further discussion, which has already grown to a length far beyond my 
original intention. 

At page 10, Mr. Serle alleges, that "God sa}rs by Moses in the book of 
Genesis, In the beginning God created the heaven and tiie earth ; and then 
just afterwards, the Spirit moved upon the face of the wat^. Here are 
three persons in one power ; the Beginning, God, and the Spirit." If a bare 
mention of the word "beginning" and "spirit", (or properly speaking "wind"), 
in the first two verses of Genesis, justifies the numbering of them as two 
persons of God, how can we conscientiously omit the "water" mentioned in 
the same verse as co-existent with "spirit", making it the fourth person, and 
"darkness" whidi is mentioned before Spirit, as a fifth person of God : 
and if under any pretence we are justified in classing "be^nning", an abstract 
relation, as a person of God, how can we deny the same dignity to the "end", 
which is equally an abstract relation ? Nay, the very words of chap. I. 8, 
of Revelation might be quoted to prove one of the persons of God to be the 
"ending — " ; I am Alpha and Omega, the BEonnoNG and the ending, 
saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty." 
We have, then, God, the Beginning, the Spirit, and the Ending, four persons 
at least whom we must admit into the Godhead, if Mr. Serle’s opinion have 
any foundation. 

Page 12 : "They (the ancient Chaldee Jews and Cabalists) expressed 
theirideaoftheTrinitybythisparticulartype * where the three jods denote 
Jah, Jah, Jah, or that each of three persons (according to our Athanasian 
creed) is by himself Jah or Eord the point * (kametz) as common to each, 
implies the divine nature in which the three persons equally existed ; and the 
drdei endoring all, was intended to exhibit the perfect unity, eternity, and 
conjunction, of the whole Trinity.” This type, if it existed at any time, can 
bear various interpretations, Theistical, Polytheistical, or Atheistical; 
bul in Hebrew and Chaldee, sign which is generally used to denote the 
tleity has two jpds only ; a rcferenoe to the Targums of Jonathan and 
Onkdos, written in the Chaldee language, and to other l^ugums in Hebrew 
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and Chaldee, will establish the fact beyond doubt. This practice, which, 
according to Mr. Serle's mode of arguing, esta bl i s hes the duality of God, 
is entirely overlooked by him. 

In the same page ^ain he says, that “in a very ancient book of the 
Jews, the first person, or Hypostasis, is described as "j Katker, the 

crown, or admirable and profound intelligence; the second person 
Chochma wisdom, or the intelligenceill uminating the creation, and the second 
{^ory : and the third person nyn Binah or the sanctifyii^ intelli- 
gence, the worker of faith and the father of it.” He immediately after this 
assertion notices in page 13, “they bdieved, taught, and adored three 

primordial existences in the Godhead, whidi they called sometimes npt3 

middoth, or properties, and sometimes sephiroth, or ntmera- 

Hons'." The force of truth here impels the author to contradict himself 
directly ; since he at one time asserts that the Jews bdieved them to be the 
three persons of God, and ^ain forgetting what he said, he affirms that the 
Jews called them properties, or ntmeration of properties. The fact is, that 
when the intercourse between the Jews and Greeks was great, the former, 
in imitation of the latter, entertained the idea that the Supreme Deity 
used ten superior intelligences or qualities in the creation of the world ; 

namely, *Tr)D Crown— rrasn Wisdom— 7T3>3 Understanding — 

Greatness— Mig^itiness— Beauty- 

nyO Everlasting— ^]^| Glory— Foundation— toStd 

Kingdom.* But a Godhead consisting of ten persons not suiting Mr. 
Serle’s hypothesis, he omits the last seven, and mentions only the first three, 
which he denominates a proof of the Ttinity. 

In page 14, Mr. Serle represents "B. Simeon and the famous Jona- 
thantreating upon the Trisagion, or ihxioe holy, in the 6th chapter of Isaiah/* 
as saying, '*that the first Holy implies the Father, the second Holy the Son, 
and the third Holy the Holy Ghost.” I therefore give the commentary of 
Jonathan,! which I have been so fortunate as to procure^ in order to Aew 
how zeal in behalf of the Trinity has sometimes led men to forget the rl^itns 


• ThfBopinionivstiUtobefDandintheoonfmitionM wdlMwiiliiieioftlio leunad amoDgrt 
EMfeem theologuuiB. 

t The copy whidi ia now in niy handi waa priaM InLondan, by Hmhom lU^yoroft, in the 
yw 1S66. It oontaina, beaidea tha Taignm of Jonathao, the origra Hefaiow tezt, together 
with the Septoagin^ Syrteo, and Arabio fainalationa, aaMh aooonmaiiied with a Latin 
inteipietation. 
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of care and prudence. Jonathan's Tugtun on the term "Holy," tiuke 
repeated in Isaiah, vi. 3, is as follows : — 

♦iTsSi; oSy^ tt;np mmpa "laiy 

“Holy in the most high heavois, the place of 'hisgloty— Holy upon the earth, 
the work of his power — ^Holy for ever and ever and ever." 

Again, in page 14, he says, that "The Jews before Christ had a title 
for the Godhead consisting of twelve letters, which Maimonides, the most 
learned of all their writers, owns to have be& a compounded name, or 
name (as was common among the Rabbins) composed of the initial letters 
of other names. Oalatinos from R. Hakkadosh, (who lived about A. H. 
160, or rather from Porchetos Salvations, or Ra 3 rmandus Martim), believes 

that these twelve letters were unpn ni'-ri p i.e. Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit." 

There is no impossibility in the existence of a name of God co nsisting of 
twelve letters, as is stated to have been tire case on the authority of Maimoni* 
des, because we find different names of God, consisting of various nnmbers 
of letters. But Mr. Serle, on the authority of Galatinus, a Christian writer, 
represents these twdve letters as expressing the names of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. I therefore make a few remarks on this head. 1st, Mr. Serle 
himsdf expresses his doubts respecting the source from whidi Galatinus 
had obtained his information, ‘‘whether from R. Hakkadosh, from Porehetus 
Salvaticus, or from Ttaymundus Martini” 2ndly, The construction of this 
sentence of twelve letters is conformable to the European style of writing, 
but is quite foreign to Hebrew idiom, which requires a conjunction expressed 
before or Son ; but the omission of this diews that it must have been 
invented by one more accustomed to the idi^ of European languages, 
than to that of the Hebrew. 3rdly, Maimonides, the or^nal authority of Mr. 
Serle, owns tiiat these twelve letters were the initials of other names ; whereas 
Mr. Serle in the explanation of them rq>resents than as composing in 
themselves three complete names. Father, Son- and Holy Spirit, instead 
of giving a name for each of tire twelve letters. 

I am not aware how many arguments and illustrations of MmiluT 
wei j^t and importance to those already discussed nmy still remain, that have 
not been brought to my notice ; but I trust the inquiry has proceeded 
suffidenHy far to justify me in still adhering to the unity of God astiie 
doctrine taug^ht alike in the Old and in the New' Testaments. 

I now conclude this Appendix, with repeating my prayer, that a 
day may soon arrive, when idigiondiaE not be a cause of difference between 
man and man, and when every one will icgaid the Precepts of Jesus as the 
ol e Guide to Peace and happiness. 



POSTSCRIPT 


Dr. Pridraux, in the fourth volume of his "Connection”, (which 
has very lately come into my hands), takes a different view of Isaiah, ch. 
ix. vp. 6,7, from that which has been offered in the preceding pages. After 
quoting the words of the prophet according to the English Version, he says, 
"Christians all hold that this is spoken of the Messiah ; and Jonathan, in the 
Targum which is truly his, doth on that place say the same." Hereby he 
gives out that this prophecy, including the epithets "Wonderful Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace," is applied 
by Jonathan, as by Christians, to the Messiah : — I therefore give here the 
explanation given by Jonathan to verses 6 and 7, which will sufficiently 
shew the enor Dr. Prideaux has committed. 

avnnH m -nn r-dj 

Dip yo rpttw wtdtsS 'rnSv wrrn» 

w HisSttn Hinw 

Hiahw WTiniR pi ippp nj'jv 
HJ arti nrv wjpnw*) in ^oip nion'S 

>^1 mam nthv "ivi feTippi 

Ml inrrnn 

"The prophet says, to the house of David a child is bom, to us a 
son is given, and he will take upon himself the preservation of the law ; 
from the presence of the causer of wonderful counsels, the great God enduring 
for ever, his name will be called the anointed, (in Heb. Messiah) in whose 
days peace be multiplied upon us.” "Greatness shall be multiplied to 
those who obey the law, and to those who keep peace, there will be no end 
to the throne of David and of his government : for establishing and for buil- 
ding it with judgment and with justice now and for ever." 

Here Jonathan, in direct opposition to Christians, denies to the son 
sabora the epithets "Wonderful Counsellor, Everlasting 

Father ;” and applies to him only the title of "The Prince of Peace”,(nearly 
synonymous with Messiah), on account of his preserving peace during 
Ids reign as was promised of the Messiah. (2 Kings, zz. 16 : "Is it not 
good [says Hezddah] if peace and tmtii be in my days ?” 2 Chron., ^i. 
26 : "The wrath of the I«ord not upon them in the days of Hoekiah”). 

This application of the term anointM(or Me8siah)is made to Hez^ah in the 
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same manner -as to other eminent kings, often called Messiah in the Sacred 
Writings : — 1 Samuel, zii. 3 : "Behold, here I am ! witness against me 
before the I/ord, and his anointed, (or his Messiah), the king." 2 Samuel, 
xxiii. 1 : "David the son of Jesse said, and the man who was raised up 
on high, the Messiah of the God of Jacob," &c. Ch. xxii. 61 : "He is the tower 
of salvation for his king, and sheweth mercy to his Messiah, unto David, 
and to his seed for evermore." 1 Samuel, ii. 10 : "The Lord shall judge the 
ends of the earth ; and he shall give strength unto his king, and exalt the 
horn of his Messiah." Psalm, xx. 6 ; "Now know I that the l,ord saveth 
his Messiah." Isaiah, -Av. 1 : "Thus saith the I«ord to his Messiah, , to 
Cyrus." The reign of Hezekiah was so accompanied with peace and success, 
that some Jewish commentators entertained the opinion that Hezekiah was 
really the last Messiah promised by God. 

R. Hillel,— 
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"There is no Messiah for the Israelites, for they enjoined it (i.e. they 
had him) at the time of Hezekiah." 

If Trinitarians still insist in defiance of the above authorities, and 
under pretence of the word "anointed" or “Messiah*', found in the Targum 
of Jonathan, that his interpretation should be understood of the expected 
Messiah, then, as far as depends upon the interpretationgivenby himof verses 
6 and 7, they must be'compelled to relinqui^ the idea that he expected a 
divine deliverer. Moreover, all other celebrated J ewish writem, some of whom 
are more ancient than Jonathan, apply the passage in question to Hezekiah, 
some of them differing, however, from him in the application of the epithets 
contained in verse 6. 

Talmud Sanhedrim, ch. 11, "God said, let Hezekiah, who has five 
names, take vengeance upon the king of Assyria, who has taken upon him- 
self five names also." R''. Sholomo follows the annotation made by Shammai. 
"For a child is bom, &c. Though Ahaz was wicked, his son, who was bom to 
him to be a king in his stead, shall be righteous, the government of God and 
his yoke shall be on his shoulder, because he shall obey the law and 
keq> the commandments thereof, and shall incline his shoulder to the 
burthen of God. — ^And he calls his name, &c. God, who is the wonderful 
counsellor, and the mighty and everlasting Father, called his name the Prince 
of Peace, for peace and troth shall be in his days."* 


* It ia worth notking; thot “ to bo eoUad *' oad “tobe” donotinTottoUy tigiiiiy tho wow 
tbioo; afaimtlw fonoerdow not ohnisra imply thotthothiiigitiBnality vbotitto wU^ bottbo 
iiwofitlajartilledwbaatlwtblngtanwnlyMtMiMtjMigrintlwtvinr. SmImIw,!. 36,"Thbiio 
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Tbe reader will oot aappoae tlie appikatioa of the terms "wooder- 
fal oouiisdlor, nughly God, everlasting Pather, and prince of peace,” to 
H ei se fciah , to be nnscriptnral, when he refers to page 216 of this work, and 
oonaideia tbe following passages, in whidi the same epithets are used for 
homan beings and even for inanimate objects. 2 Chron., iL 9, "The house 
whicb I am about to bnild sludl be wonderful great” Micah, iv. 9, “Is 
there no king in thee? Is thy counsellor periled?” Genesis, xziii. 6, “Hear 
ns : thouartamij^ty Prince amongst ns.” Judges, ix. 13, “Should I leave 
my wine whidi oheereth God and man ?” that is, master and servant. 2 
Them., ii. 4, “TVho oppoaeth and ezalieth himself above aU that is called 
God." Gen., xliz. 26, “To the utmost bound of the everlasting hills.” I 
Samnd, iv. 8, "Who diall deliver os out of the hands of these mif^ty gods ?” 
winch Craden interprets of the Jewish ark. Isaiah, zliii. 28, “Therefore 
I have profaned the princes of tiie sanctuary.” 

I wonder how those who found their opinion respecting the Trinity 
on terms applied in common to God and creatures, can possibly-overlook 
the plain meaning of the term "Son”; or "Only-b^otten”, continually 
ai^lied to the Saviour throughout the whole of tire New Testament ; for 
should we understand the term God, in its strict sense, as denoting the First 
Cause, (that is a being not bom nor begotten), we most necessarily confess 
that the idea of God is as incoinpatible with tiU idea of the"Son”, or "Only- 
begotten”, as entity is with non-entity ; and therefore that to apply both 
terms to Ihe same bang will amount to the grossest solecism in language. 

As to their assertion, that there ate found in the Scriptures two 
sets of terms and phrases, one dedaring the humaruty of Jesus, and another 
his deity, and that he must therefore be admowledg^ to have possessed a 
twofold nature, human and divine, I have foll]|f noticed it in other places 
pointing out sudi pass^es as contain two sets of terms and phrases applied 
also to Mioses and evoi to the duefe of Istad and to others ; and that, if it is 
insisted upon, that eadi word in the Sacred Writings dioold be taken in its 
strict sense, Mpses and others, equally with the Savioor,must be considered 
as gods, and the tdigion d the Jews and Christians will appear as Pol 3 rtheis- 
tical as. that of Heathens. 

Althodg^ there is the strictest consistentgr between all the passages 
in the sacred books, Trinituiana with a view to support their <q>inion, 
diarge them first with inconsistency, and then attempt to reconcile the alli- 
ed contradiction by introdqdng the doctrine of' the onion of two natures. 
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divine and human, in one penon, focgettiiq; that at the same time the 
greatest incongruity e^iata between the natate ai God and man, according 
to both revelation and common aenae. 

If Christianity inculcated a doctrine which rqvresents God as con- 
sisting of tiuree persons, and appearing sometimes in the human form, at 
other times in a bodil^r shape like a dove, no Hindoo, in my humble opinion, 
who seardies after truth, can conscientiously profess it in preference to 
Hindooism ; for that whidi renders the modem Hindoo system of religion 
absurd and detestable, is that it rqnesents the divine nature, though one 
( ), as consisting of many persons, capable of awtiimfiig different 
forms for ^ discharge of different offices. I am, however, most firmly 
convinced Christianity is entirdy free from every trace of Polytheism, 
whether gross or refined. I therefore enjoy the approbation of my cons- 
cience in publidiing Ihe Precepts of this rdigion as the source of Peace and 
Happiness. 
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FINAL APPEAL* 

CHAPTERI 

Imroductory Remarks 

NEARLY a month having elapsed after the publication of the fourth number of 
the quarterly series of the *Triend of India,** before it happened to reach me, and other 
avocations and objects having subsequently engaged my attention, I have not till lately 
had leisure to examine the laborious essay on the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Atonement, at the conclusion of that Magazine, offered in refutation of my ’’Second 
Appeal fo the Christian Public.** For the able and condensed view of the arguments in 
support of those doctrines which that publication presents, I have to offer the Reviewer 
my best thanks, though the benefit 1 have derived from their perusal is limited to a 
corroboration of my former sentiments. I must, at the same time, beg permission to 
notice a few unjust insinuations in some parts of his Essay; but jn so doing, I trust, no 
painful emotions, neither of that salutary kind alluded to by the Editor, nor of any other, 
will make their appearance in my remarks. 

The Rev. Editor charges me with the arrogance of taking upon myself **to teach 
doctrines directly opposed to those held by the mass of real Christians in every age.** To 
vindicate myself from the presumption with which I am here charged and to shew by 
what necessity I have been driven to the publication of opinions unacceptable to many 
esteemed characters, 1 beg to call the attention of thd public to the language of the 
Introduction to *The Precepts of Jesus,’* compiled by me, and which was my first 
publication connected with Christinaity. They may observe therein, that, so far from 
teaching any '^qipoiite doctrines,*’ or **rejecting the prevailing (pinions held by the 
great body of Christians,” I took every precaution against giving the least offence to the 
prejudices of any one, and consequently limited my labour to what I supposed best 
calculated for the improvement of those whose received opinions are widely different 
from those of Christians. My words are— *1 decline entering into any discussions on 

* The Hnal Appeal was publidied la reply to the elriwme SHwer to the Second Appeal by Dr. 

MteibiBM piiieed in the fboittnniiteof the Qnaitefly Sate 
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those points, (the dogmas of Christianity,) and confine my attention at present to the 
task of laying before my fellow-creatures the words of Christ, widi a Iranslafion fiom 
the English into Sanscrit and the language of Bengal. I feel persuaded that, by 
separating firmn the other matters contained in the New Testament the moral precqits 
found in that book, diese will be likely to produce foe derirable effects of improving foe 
hearts and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees of Understanding" — 
( Introduction, p. 4. ) The Precepts of Jesus, which I was desirous of teaching, were not, 
I hoped, “opposed to the doctrines held by the mass of real Christians,” nor did my 
language in foe Introduction imply foe rejection of those truths which the great body of 
foe learned and pious have concurred in deeming fully contained in foe sacred 
Scriptures.” 

Notwithstanding all this precaution, however, I could not evade the rq)toach and 
censure of foe Editor, who not only expressed, in the “Friend of India,” No. 20, his 
extreme disapprobation of-the compilation in a manner calculated more to provoke than 
lead to search after truth but also indulged himself in calling me an injurer of the cause 
of truth. Disappointed as I was, I took refiige in the liberal protection of the public, 1^ 
(q)pealing to them against the unexpected attacks of the Editor. In that appeal I carefully 
avoided entering into any discussion as to the doctrines held up as foe fundamental 
principles of Christianity by the Editor. The language of my first appbal is this : 
“Humble as he (the Compiler) is, he has therefore adopted those measures which he 
thought most judicious to spread foe truth in an acceptable nuuiner ; but I am sorry to 
observe that he (foe Compiler) has unfortunately and unexpecedly met with opposition 
from those whom he considered foe last persons likely’to oppose him on this subject” 
(Page 91). “Whether or not he (the Compiler) has erred in his judgment that point must 
be determined by those who will candidly peruse and consider the arguments already 
advanced on this subject bearing in mind the lesson particularly taught by the Saviour 
himself, of adapting his instructions to the susceptibility and capacity of his hearers. 
John, xvi. 12 : ‘I have yet many foings to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
(Page 92). “What benefit or peace of mind can we bestow upon a Musalman, who is an 
entire stranger to foe Christian world, by communicating to him, without preparatory 
instruction, all foe peculiar dogmas of Christianity 7 ’ (Page 92.) “The Coaquler, having 
obviously in view at least one object in common with the Reviewer and Editor, that of 
procuring respect for the precqrts of Christ, might have reasonably expected more 
charity from professed teachers of his doctrine.” (Page 80.) In reviewing the First 
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A|q)ed. the Reverend Edftor Mly introduced the doctrines of die Godhead of Jesus and 
the Holy Qnst, nnd (rf’ the Atonement, as the only foundation of Christianity ; whereby 
he compelled me, as a professed believer of one God, to deny, for the first time 
publicly, those doctrines : and now he takes occasion to accuse me of presumption in 
teaching doctrines which he has himsdf compelled me to avow. 

The Editor assigns, as a reason fot entering on this controversy, that after a 
review of the “Recepts of Jesus, and the First Appeal,” he “felt some doubt whether 
their author fully beheved the Deity of Christ,” and, consequently, he “adduced a few 
passages from the Scriptures to confirm this doctrine.” He then adds, that this Second 
Appeal to the Christian pubfic confirms all that he befrxe only feared. (Page l.)Icould 
have scarcely credited this assertion of the Reviewer’s unacquaintance with my 
religious opimons, if the allegation had come from any other quarter ; for both in my 
conversation and correspondence with as many Missionary gentlemen, old and young, 
as I have had the honour to know, I have never heritated, when required, to offer my 
sentiments candidly, as to the unscripturality and unreasonableness of the doctrine of 
the Triniy. On one occasion particulariy, when on a visit to one of the Reverend 
colleagues of the Editor, at Serampore, long before the time of these publications, I 
discussed the subject with that gentleman at his invitation; and dien fully manifested my 
disbelief of this doctrine, taking the liberty of examining successively all the arguments 
he, from friendly motives, urged upon me in support of it Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, I am inclined to believe, from my confidence in the character of the 
Editor, that eithm those Missionary gentlemen that were acquainted with my religious 
sentiments have happened to omit the mention of them to him, or he has forgotten what 
they had communicated on this subject, when he entered on the review of my 
publications on Christianity. 

In page S(D, the Editor insinuates that vanity had led me to presume that 
“freedom from the poweiful effects of early religious impressions” has enabled me to 
“discover the truths of scriptue, in its most important doctrines, more friOy in three or 
four years, than others have done by most unremitting study in thrity or forty”. The 
doctrine of the Trinity appears to me so obvkmsly unscriptural, that I am pretty sure, 
from my own experience and that of others that no one, possessed of merely common 
sencse, will fidllo find its ■ wfriptn rality after a methodical study of the CMd and New 
Testaments, unless previously impressed in the eariy part of his Wb with creeds, and 
forms of speech preparing the way to that doctrine. No pride, therefore, can be 
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sttj^xysed for a momeiit to have arisen from conunohly attsanable succea. The Editor 
might he fidly convinced of this fact, were he to ei^age a few independent and dihgent 
natives to study attentively, both dm Old sad New Testammts in their original 
languages, and then to offm their sentiments as to the doctrine of fee Trinity beii^ 
scriptural or a moe human invention. 

To hold up to ridicule my suggestions in the Second Appeal, to study first the 
books of the Old Testament, unbiassed by ecclesiastic opinions, imbibed in early life, 
and then to study the New Testament, the Reverend Editor states, feat 'tocwld it be 
relied on indeed,” my compendious method "would deserve notice, with a view to 
Christian education ; as,” on my plan, “the most certain way of enabling any one to 
discover, in a siqrerior manner, tire troths and doctrines of Christianity, is to leave him 
till the age of thirty or forty, without any religious impression.” - (Page S03) I do not in 
the least wonder at his dibpprohation of rrty suggestion ; as the Editor, in common with 
other professors of traditional opinions, is sure of supporters of his fevoorite doctrine, 
so long as it is inculcated on the rttinds of youths, and even infrmts, who, being once 
thoroughly impressed with the name of tiie Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, long 
before they can think for themselves, must be always inclined, even after their reason 
has become matured, to interpret the sacred books, even those texts winch are evidentiy 
inconsistent with this doctrine, in a marmer favourable to tiieir prepossessed qinnion, 
whether their study be continued frrr three, or thirty, or tmee thirty years. Could 
Hindooism continue after the present generation, or bear the studious examination of a 
single year, if the belief of their idols being endued with aninnation were not carefully 
impressed on the young before they crane to years of understanding? 

Let me here suggest, that, in my humble opinion, no truly liberal and wise parent 
can ever take advantage of die unsuspecting and confiding credulity of his children to 
impress them with an implicit belief in any set of abstruse doctrines and ihtdetance of 
all other opinions, the truth or reasonablenss of which they are inc^iable of estimating. 
Still less would he urge by direats the danger of present and eternal punishment for 
withholding a blind assent to opinions they are unable to comprehoid. Parents are 
bound, by every moral tie, to give their children such an education as way be sufficient 
to render them capable of exercising their reason as rational and sodal bdngs, and rtf 
forming their opinion on religious points, without ill-will towards otlim, from a 
thorough investigation of the scriptures, and of the evidence and atgunwiiii adduced by 
teachers of different persuasions, lodgments, tinis fanned, have a'ted daim to leqwd 
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from those who have not the means of judgiiig for themselves. But of what consequence 
is it, in a question of truth or error, to know how the matter at issue has been 
considered, even for a hundred generations, by those who have blindly adopted the 
creed of their fathers? Surely the unbiassed judgment of a person who has proceeded to 
the study of the Sacred Scriptures, with an anxious desire to discover the truth they 
contain, even if his researches were to be continued but for a single twelve-month, 
ought, as far as authority goes in such matters, to outweigh the opinions of any number 
who have dther not thought at all for themselves, or have studies after prejudice have 
laid hold of their minds. What fair inquiry respecting the doctrine of the Trinity can be 
expected fiom one who has been, on the bosom of his mother, constantly taught to ask 
the blessing of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and to hear the 
very name of Unitarian with honor? Have the doctrine of the Vedanta ever succeeded 
in suppressing polytheism amongst the genoality of Hindoos, brought up with the 
notion of the Godhead of the Sun of fire, and of water, and of the separate and 
independent existence of the allegorical representations of the attributes of God? Were 
the sublime works, written by the learned among the Gleeks, ever able to shake the 
early acquired superstitious notions and polytheistical faith of the generality of their 
countrymen? Nay, even when CSuistian converts became numerous, did not those who 
were brought up in the ancient superstition introduce some vestige of their idolatry into 
their new persuasion? In fact, nothing can more surely impede the progress of truth, 
than prejudice instilled into minds blank to receive impressions ; and the more 
unreasonable are the doctrines of a religion, the greater pains are taken by the 
supporters of them to plant them in the readily suscqnible minds of youth. 

The Edittur has filled a complete page in proving that, besides early impressed 
prejudices, there are also other causes of error in judgment - an attempt which might 
have been dispensed with ; for I never limited the sources of mistake in examiniiig 
religious matters to early impression alone. I attributed only the prevailing errors in 
Christianity to traditional instructions inculcated in childhood, as the languqge of my 
Second i^ppeal will shpw : “Haviitg derived my own opinions oivthis subject entirely 
fioin the Scriptures themselves, I may perhaps be excused for die confidence with 
which I maintain them aj^ainst those of so great a majority, who appeal to the same 
audxnity ftir dieiis ; inasmuch as I attribute tb^ different views, not to any inferiority 
of judipneat compared edth iny own limited ability, but to the powe^l Elects of eariy 
religious iinptesdons ; for sdien d^ are d^, rea^ is seldotn allowed ity utural 
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scope in examining them to the bottom.” (Page 235) If the Editor doubts the iKCuracy 
of this remark, he might soon satisfy himself of its justice, were he to listen to the 
suggestion offered in the preceding paragrq)h, with a view to ascertain whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity rests for its belief on scriptural authorities, or on early religious 
impressions. 

The Editor mentions, ironically, (in page 3,) that my success in scriptural studies 
was such “as to prove that the most learned and pious in every age of the church have 
been so completely mistaken as to transform the pure religion of Jesus into the most 
horrible idolatry.” In answer to this, I only beg to ask the Rev. Editor to let me know 
first what a Protestant in the fifteenth century could iiave answered, if he had been thus 
questioned by a Roman Catholic : “Is your success in examining the truths of scripture 
such as to prove that the most learned and pious in every age of the church have been so 
completely mistaken as to transform the pure religion of Jesus into the most horrible 
idolatry, by introducing the worship of Mary the mother of God, and instituting images 
in churches, as well as by acknowledging the Pope as the head of the church, vested 
with die power of forgiving sins T’ Would not his answer be this, “My success is indeed 
so as to prove these doctrines to be unscriptural. As to your inferences, they are no 
more divine than mine ; and though I do not doubt the piety and learning of many 
Christians of your church in every age, I am persuaded that many cpmiptions, 
introduced into the Christian religion by the Roman heathens converted in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, have been handed down through successive generations by 
impressions made in the early part of life, and have taken such root in the minds of 
men, that piety and learning have fallen short of eradicating prejudices nourished by 
church and state, as well as by the vulgar superstition and enthusiasm.” Were this reply 
justifiable, I also might be allowed to offer the following answer : “I find not the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the scriptures : I cannot receive any human creed for divine 
truth : but, without charging the supporters of this doctrine with impiety or fraud, 
humbly attribute their misinterpretaion of the Scriptures to "early religious inqnssion.” 

The Erfitor assigns as a reason for his omission of several arguments, adduced in 
the Second Appeal, that “we have befrxe us a work of a hundred and seventy-three 
pages, to an examination of which- we can scaiceiy devote half that number : and while 
to leave a single page unnoticed, might by some be deemed equivalent to leaving it 
unanswered, the mere transcription of the passages to be answered, were it done in 
every instance, would occupy nearly all the room we can give the ra|^y itself. We shall 
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therefore adduce such evidence for these doctrines, as, if sound, will render every thing 
urged against foem nugatory, though not particularly noticed.” To enable the public to 
compare the extent of the Second Appeal with that of the Review, I beg to observe, that 
the former contains 173 widely printed and the latter 128 closely printed pages, and that 
if any one will take the trouble of comparing the number of words per page in the two 
Essays, he will soon satisfy himself that the one is as long as the other. I will afterwards 
notice, in the course of the present reply, whether or not “the evidence of these 
doctrines,” adduced by the Editor in the Review, has still left a great many arguments in 
the Appeal quite unanswered. 

In his attempt to prove the insufficiency of the Precepts of Jesus to procure men 
peace and hqrpiness, the Rev. Editor advanced the following position, “that the most 
excellent precepts, the most perfect law, can never lead to happiness and peace, unless 
by causing men to take refuge in the doctrine of the cross,” (No. I, Quarterly Series of 
the Friend of India, page 111,) without adducing any arguments having reference to the 
position. I therefore brought to his recollection (in my Rest and Second Appeals) such 
authorities of the gracious author of Qiristianity, as I conceived established the 
sufficiency of these precepts for leading to comfort, and solicited the Editor *Ho point 
out, in order to establish his position, even a single passage pronounced by Jesus, 
enjoining refuge in the doctrine of the cross, as all-sufficient or indispensable for 
salvation.” (P. 118 of the Second Appeal.) The Editor instead of endeavouring to 
demonstrate the truth of his assertion as to the insufficiency of the precqrts to conduct 
men to happiness, or shewing a single passage of the'nature aiqrlied for, introduces a 
great number of other passages of Scripture which he thinks well calculated to prove 
that the death of Jesus was an atonement fcv the sins of mankind. I regret that the Editor 
should have adopted such an irregular trurde of arguing in solemn religious discussion ; 
and I still mcHe regret to find that some readers should overlook the want of connection 
between the position advanced and the authorities adduced by the Editor. Were we both 
to adopt such a mode of controversy as to cite passages aparently favourable to our 
respective opinions without adhering to the main ground, the numba of his Reviews, 
and of my >^>peals, would increase at least in pitqrortion to the number of the years of 
our lives ; for verses and quotations of scripture, unconnected with their context, and 
interpreted without regard to the idiom of the languages in which they were written, 
may, as experience has shewn, be adduced to support any doctrine whatever ; and the 
Editor nuy always find a miyority of readers of the same religious sentiments with 
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himself, satisfied with any thing that he may offer, dther in bdialf of the Trinity, or in 
support of the Atonement 

Whether Jesus died actmdiy as a sacrifice for the sins of men, or merely in the 
fulfilment of the duties of his office as the Messiah, as it was predicted, is merely a 
matter of opinion the truth of which can only be ascertained from a diligent 
examination of the terms used and doctrines set fordi in the evangelical writings. This 
however has no relation to a proof or disproof of the sufficiency of his precepts for 
salvation. In order to come to a conclusion, as to the value of the Precq)ts of Jesus 
being either really effectual or merely nominal, I deem it necessary to repeat a few 
passages already quoted in my Appeals, to ask the Editor, whether they demand explicit 
belief or ate unworthy of credit: and in case he admit the former alternative, I should 
beg to ask him, whethn they confirm the opinion that the precepts preached by Jesus 
ate sufficient to lead men<to eternal peace and hairiness, or ate a set of sentences 
delivmed by him conformably to the principles of his hearers, rimilar to other codes of 
moral law written by the ancient philosophers of Greece. Egypt, and India ? The 
passages in question are as follow : 

Mark, xii, 29: “Jesus answered him, llie first of all the commandments is. Hear 
O Israel the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all dty soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength : this is the first 
commandment And the second is like unto it namdy. Thou shall love thy ndghbour as 
thyself. There is none other commandment greater than these.” Is there another 
commandment absolutely enjoining refuge in the doctrine of the cross, so as to shew 
that these two commandments ate insufficient fw salvation, and comparatively 
insignificant ? 

Matthew, vii. 24 : “Therefore, whosoever beareth these sayings of mine,” 
(alluding to die precepts contained in chs. v. vi. and vii.) “and doeth diem. I will liken 
him unto a wise man who built his house upon a rock,” ft c. 'Are not these sayings 
declared by Jesus to afford a stable foundation, on which may be raised the 
indestructible edifice of eternal life ? John, xv. 10 : “If ye keep my commandments ye 
shall abide in my love.” Ver. 14 : “Ye are my firiends if ye do ndiatsoever I cmnmand 
you.” I dietefore again ask the Rev. Editor to shew acommandmentof Jesus directing 
refuge in the doctrine of the cross, in die same exidiclt way as he has eitjoined love to 
God and to nei^ibours, and obedtence to his precepts as suffident means for attaining 
eternal hap(dness. Did not Jesus in Matdiew xxv, 31, et seq. by Iheans of a pandde hi 
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the description of the day of judgment, declare that acts of charity and beneficence 
toward fellow-creatures will be accepted as the manifestation of love towards God, and 
be the sufficient cause of eternal life ? 

With a view to depreciate the wm^t of the following explicit promise of Jesus, 
“Do this and thou shalt live,” the Editor interprets, (p. 509.) diat “Jesus taking him" (the 
lawyer) “on his own principles, as though he had been, what he vainly imagined 
himself, a sinless man who needed no saviour, directed him to the whole of the divine 
law, adding, ‘This do, and thou shalt live,’ though he knew that it was utterly 
impossible for that lawyer to observe his instructions.” The Editor, however, quite 
forgot that by his attempt to undervalue the precepts of Jesus, he was actually degrading 
the dignity of the author of them; for, according to his interpretation, it appears, that as 
the lawyer tentyted Jesus by putting to him a question which he thought the Saviour 
could not answer, so Jesus, in return, tempted him, by directing him to do what he knew 
to be impossible for man to perform, though this very teacher forbids others to shew 
revenge even to enemies. Did Jesus take also the Scritip “upon his own principles,” by 
instructing him in these two commandments ?* —a man who was never inclined to 
tempt Jesus, but having heard him reasoning, “and perceiving lhat he had answered 
well, asked him. Which is the first commandment of all T’t and when he heard the 
reply of Jesus, he said, “Well, Master, thou hast said the truth,”— a man whom Jesus 
declared to be at least out of danger of hell for his acknowledgment of the trudi of his 
precepts as the means of salvation, telling him, "Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
heaven ?“ Did Jesus on the Mount take also his disciples “upon their ovm princiide,” as 
though they had been, what they vainly imagined themselves, sinless men who needed 
no Saviour, in directing them to his precepts, the observance of which he knew utterly 
impossible, and in holding out promises'^^ of eternal salvation as the necessary 
cons^uence of their obedience to those sayings?- Were we to follow the mode of 
interpretation adopted in this instance, by the Editor, the Bible would serve only to suit 
our convenience, and would not be esteemed any longo' as a guide to mankind; for 
according to the same mode of intmpretation, would it not be justifiable to explain 

* MMk,xii,29. 

t llwk,xiL2^34. 

Miilfenit.vii, 2A2S, 
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Matthew, xxviii. 19. tlo ye dwrefore and reach all nations baptizing them,** &c. that 
Jesus took his qnstles “upon dieir own principle,” as firmly persuaded to beiieve in the 
sanctification attainable by the baptism introduced by John the Baptist, although he was 
aware that immersion in watm' could produce no effect in changing the state of the 
heart? 

In reply to his question. “Did Jesus, who knew the hearts of ali, regard this 
lawyer as perfectiy sinless. An exception to ail mankind T (Page 9) I most st^ diat the 
context seems to me to shew that neither Jesus considered the lawyer to he a sinless, 
perfect man, (as is evident from his directing him to the scriptures for a guide to 
salvation,) “Do this and thou shalt live," and “Go and do thou likewise nor did the 
lawyer vainly imagine himself “a sinless man who needed no Saviour,” though he 
endeavoured to put the claim of Jesus to diat tide, to die proof, in these words, “Master, 
what shall I do to inherit etonsJ life”? 

Although I declared (in the Second .^ipeal, page 1 16) that by the tmn “law,” in 
the verse “If righteousness come by the law, Qirist is dead in vain,” all the 
commandments found in the books of Moses are understood, yet the Rev. Editor 
charges me with an unintelligible expression, and indmates his inability to ascertain 
whether I meant by “law” the ceremonial or the moral part of the books of Moses. 
(Page 507.) I therefore beg to explain the verse more folly, that the Rev. Editor may 
have an opptHtunity of conunenting upon it at large. St Paul, knowing the efficacy of 
the perfection introduced by Jesus into the law given by Moses, declares, diat bad the 
system of the Mosaics! Law been sufficient to produce light among the Jews and 
Gentiles without being perfected by Jesus, this attmnpt made by Christ to perfect it 
would have been superfluous, and his death, whidi was the consequence of his candid 
instructions, would have been to no purpose. 

The Editor notices frequently my expression of the neglect of duty on the part of 
man to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures, nevertiieless, he fills up more than two 
pages in proving this point. He has not, however, attenqrted to counteract the fbrce of 
the passages I quoted in bodi of my Appeals, riiewing that the guilt occasioned by the 
want of due obedience to the precqits in question may be pardoned through rqientance 
prescribed by the author of those precq>ts as the sure and only remedy for hiunan 
failure. I dierefore beg to ask die Editor to give a plain explanation ci the following 
passages selected from my Appeals, that the reader may be able to judge whether ornot 
rqientance can procure us the blessings of pardon, for our oonstant omissiooe in tim 
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discbaige of the duties laid down in the precepts of Jesus. Luke. v. 32 ; “I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to tq)entance.'‘ Does not Jesus here declare a chief object 
of his mission to be the calling of sinners to repentance? Luke, xxiv. 47 : “That 
rqientance and remission of sins shouhl be preached, in his name, among all nations.” 
Did not Jesus, by this commandment to his disciples, declare the remission of sins as an 
immediate and necessary consequence of repentance? In Luke, xiii. 3, “Except ye 
rqtent, ye shall all likewise perish,” the indispensibility of repentance for the 
forgiveness of sins is explicitly declared. Is not also the mercy of God illustrated by the 
example of a father forgiving the transgressions of his son through his sincere 
rqientance alone, in the paraUe of the prodigal son? Those who place confidence in the 
(hvine mission of Jesus, or even in his veracity, will not hesitate, I trust, for a moment, 
to admit that Jesus has directed us to sincoe rqientance as the only means of procuring 
pardon, knowing the inability of men to give entire obedience to his precepts ; and that 
Jesus would have recommended the lawyer, whom he directed to ri^deousness, to have 
recourse to rqientance “had he gone and sincerely attenqited” to obey his precqits, 
“watching his own heart to discern diose constant neglects of the duty he owed to the 
Creator and to his fellow-meatutes,” and then appUed fo Je^ for the remedy of his 
discerned intyerfections. 

I find abundant passages in the Old Testament also, representing other sources 
than sacrifice, as sufficient means of procuring pardon for sin. Psalm, li. 17. “The 
sacrifices of God are a broken qnrit ; a broken and contrite heart, O God, diou wilt not 
despise.” Ezeldd, xviii, 30 : ‘Rqient and turn yoursdves fiom all your transgressions; 
so iniquity shall not be your ruin.” Provmbs, xvi 6 : ‘^y mercy and truth iniquity is 
purged, and by the fear of the Lord men dqnrt fiom evil.” Isaiah, i. 18 : “Come now 
and let us reason together, saith die Lord. Though your sins be as scariet, diey shall be 
as white as snow ; diough diey be ted like crimson, diey shall be as wool.” 

To shew the inefficacy of rqientance to procure pardon, the Editor appeals to 
human justice, which, as he says, “inquires not about the rqientance of the robber and 
murderer, but reflecting his guilt. The law, indeed, knows no repentance.”— (POfie 506) 
I therefore wish to know whether or not human justice suffers an innocent man to be 
killed, to atone for the guilt of theft or murder comndtted by another ? It is at ail events, 
more consistent with justice, that a judge who has the privilege of shewing inetcy, 
should fiMi^ve the crimes of those that truly feel the pain and distress of mind 
ins^ntdUe fiom sincere ifMiilanoe, dian that he should put an innocent man to death, 
<« diesttoy Us qwn life, to atorm for the guift of <soine.of his oondernned culprits. 
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CHAPTER n 

Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atmument 

In his first Review, the Editor begai with what he considered ‘Ihe most abstruse, 
and yet the most important of Christian doctrines, the Deity of Jesus Christ,” and then 
proceeded to substantiate the doctrine of his atonement I therefore followed this course 
of arrangement in my second Appeal; but as the Editm has introduced the doctrine of 
the atonement of Jesus first in the present Review, I will also anange my reply 
accordingly. 

The Editor quotes first Genesis, iii, IS; — “I will put enmity between thee and 
die woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thod shalt 
bruise his heel.” From this- passage he attempts to deduce the atonement of Jesus for the 
sins of men, demanding, “What could a rqitile feel, relative to the fate of its offspring, 
through future ages ? of what individual serpents did the seed of the woman break the 
head, so as for it to bruise his heel T “Jesus, then,” he affirms, “is the seed of the 
woman who suffered from the malice of Satan, while he, on the cross destroyed his 
power by atoning for sin and reconciling man to God.”-(PageS17.) I admit that a 
reptile, as far as human experience goes, is incqiable of feeling “relative fo the fate of 
its offspring through future ages :” but I wish to know if a mere reptile could not have 
the power of conversation so as to persuade a woman to adhere to its advice ; whether 
the ass of Balaam could be possessed of the power of seeing exclusively the angel of 
God, and conversing with its own master Balaam ? and whether ravens could diligently 
supply the wants of Elijah, by bringing him bread and flesh mmning and evening ? Are 
not these occurrences equally difficult to reconcile to “common sense” like the case of 
the serpent is, according to the Editor ? Yet we find these stated in the sacred books, 
and we are taught to believe them as they stand. Can we justly attempt to rqxesent the 
ass, and those ravens also, as either angelical or demoniacal spirits, in the same way as 
the reptile is represented by the Editm to have been no other than Satan ? We might, in 
that case, be permitted to give still greater latitude to metiqihor, so as to take all the 
facts found in the Bible as merely allegorical representations ; but would not the 
consequence of such interpretations be most dangerous to the cause of truth ?T1iev^ 
in question, with its context, thus runs “And the Lord God said unto the serpent. 
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Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed above* all cattle and above every beast of 
the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. 
And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed 
; it shall bruise thy head, and diou shalt bruise his heel,” Do not the phrases, ‘Thou art 
cursed above aU cattle, and “above every beast of the field,” shew clearly that the 
serpent thus addressed was really no spirit in borrowed form, but the animal so 
denominated ? Does not the circumstance of the serpent being condemned to move 
upon its belly, and to eat dust all the days of its life, evidently imply that the serpent 
thus cursed was of the same class that we now see subject to that very malediction to 
the present day ? The sins of fathers are declared in the Scriptures to have been visited 
by God on their posterity ; would it not be, therefore, more consistent with scriptural 
authorities to attribute dm misery of serpents to the heinous conduct to their first origin, 
than to Satan, of whom no mendon is made throughout the chapter in question ? 

But, in fact, has the power of Satan over the seed of the woman been destroyed ? 
The consequences of the shr which our fust parents coitunitted by tfie Ul advice of the 
reptile, and which they implanted in the nature of dieir postferity,’ have been, that women 
bring forth children in sorrow, and are ruled by their husbands, and that the emth brings 
forth thorns also aid thisdes to men, who eat the herb of the field with labour, and 
return at last to dusL (Genesis, iii. 16-19.) If Jesus actuidfy atoned for sin, and delivered 
men from its consequences, how can those men aid women who believe in his 
atonement, be sttD. equally with others, liaUe to the evil effects of the sins already 
remitted by the vfcarkNis sacrifice of Jesus ? 

If, notwithstanding all the above-stated fricts and arguments the Editor still 
insists that Setan should be understood Iqr dm reptile mentioned in the verse, and Jesus 
Iqr the seed of the wonuui, yet his interpretation cannot qiply in the least tt> the doctrine 
of the atonement It would imply only fiiat, as Satan qtposed the power of Jesus to 
procure $alvation for all men, as he intended, so Jesus ^minished his power, and 
disappointed him by leading many to salvation through his divine precqtts. I know not 
how to answer the question of the Editqr, “of what individual serpent did the seed of the 
woman break the head, so as for it to braise his bed T unless by referring him to the 
reciprocal injuries, which man and serpent inflict on each odier. 


Compoted of two woidi. TD «d Sd i.e.,oiiiofan. 
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The Editor refers to the circumstance of the sacrifice offered by Abel, atid^ 
approved of God in preference to his brother Cain’s (Gen.,iv. 4.) esteeming it as an 
illustration of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus for the remission of sin.— (Pnge S18.) But 
I am unable to find out what relation there could exist between the acceptance of the 
offering of Abel by Jehovah, and the death of Jesus, whether sacrificial or not The 
Editor, however, founds his assertion, that Abel having looked forward to the 
atonement of Jesus, his offmings were accepted by God ; upon the circumstance of 
Abraham’s seeing the day of Christ by prophetic anticipation (John, viii. 56) ; and 
Moses having esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures in 
Egypt, (Heb., xi. 26,* ) they all having been “of the same catalogue.’’ I, therefore, 
should hope to be informed whether there be any authority justifying this reference. On 
the contrary, we find verse fourth of the same cluster of Genesis points out, that Abel 
having been accustomed to do well, in obedience to the will of God, contrary to the 
practice of his brother, righteous Jehovah accqite^ his offering, and rejected that of 
Cain ; to which Paul thus alludes,— “By faith Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, (Ifebiew, xi. 4,) without leaving us doubtful as to the sense in which that 
apostle used theword “faith” in the above verse. 

“By futh Abel offered unto God,” Ac. “By Csitb Enoch was translated that be 
should not see death,” Ac. ‘Vut without fidth it is impossible to please him for he that 
ameth to God must bdieve that Ae is; and that he is a rewarder of dum who diligently 
seek him.” Here St Paul gives us to understand that the “ffith” which procured for 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, and all the other patriardis, file grace of God, was their belief in the 
ejostence of God, and in his being their rewarder, and in any sacrifice, personal or 
vicarious. What could prophetic anticipation by Abraham, of the divine commission of 
Jesus, have to do with Abel’s conduct, in rendering his sacrifices acceptable to God, 
that any one can esteem the one as the necessary consequence of the other ? Moses 
having called himself a Jew, gave preference m the term “anointed,” or ‘Israelite,” a 

* (Improved Vetsian of the New Teuuneiit) Or. 'Hie RpnMchafCliritt’’ or *V)f the anoiiiled.'’ The 
bneUtei ire called Chrius, or aiioimed,i.e., a dMwa and fimaed people, Piahii,ev. I5,lfeb.,iii. 13. ‘The 
meaahis la’* uys Dr. Sykei in loc. 'That Moaei looked upon the ooateniit and Indigiikx which he underweM 
on account of hit pnfeitiiig humelf a Jew, at moch piefeiible to all the fichea and honom of ECppL” See 
alto WMlby, in loc. Dr. Newcome’t Venion it, “inch reproach at Chriil endured which it alto the 
inleipretatigii of Phothit, Cniliut, and Mr. Lindtey. Segnel. pape, 278. 
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teim of rqnoach among the Egyptians in those days, over all the riches and honour of 
Egypt, which he might have obtained by declaring himself an Egyptian instead of a 
Jew : or Moses esteemed (according to the English version) in his prophetic power, the 
reproach to which Christ would be made liable by the Jews in the fulfilment of his 
divine commission, greater riches than all the grandeur of Egyptain unbelievers.— But 
neither explanation can support the idea that Abel, or any other patriarch, had in view 
the sacrificial death of Jesus in rendering their offering acceptable to God. 

It is true, as the Editor observes, the sacrifices are divine institutions as a 
manifestation of obedience to God, through the oblation of anything that may be dear to 
man, whether common, as an animal or dearly valuable, as one’s own son. But they are 
not represented in any of the sacred books as means having intrinsically the power of 
procuring men pardon and eternal salvation. They seem, in fact, intended for men 
unaccustomed to the worship of God in truth and si»riL The following passages suffice 
to illustrate this beyond doubt. Micah, vi. 7. 8: — “Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, — the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? He hath shewed thee, 
0 man, what is good, and what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God T’ Here Jehovah, while shewing his 
displeasure at mere animal sacrifices, enjoins just actions and humility in lieu of them, 
as wrsthy to be accepted by God, without substituting human sacrifices in their stead. 
Hosea, vi. 6 : “For I desired mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt-offerings.” Isaiah, i. 1 1, lfr-18 : “To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord. I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat 
of fed beasts : and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats.— 
Wash you, make you clean ; put awr^ the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; 
cease to do evil ; leam to do well ; seek judpnent ; relieve the oppressed ; judge the 
fatherless ; plead for the widow. Come now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord ; 
though your sins he as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow,” &c. Does not Jehovah 
here substitute good works alone for sacrifices, as real means of taking away sins ? 
Pslam, 1. 8 15 : ‘T will not rqitove thee fm thy sacrifices or thy burnt-offerings to have 
been continually before me. I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out of 
diy folds. Fm every beast of the forest is mine, and foe cattle upon a thousand hills. I 
know all the fowls of the mountains ; and the wild beasts of foe field are mine. If I were 
hungry I would not tell foee : for the w«ld is mine, and the fulness thoeof. Will I eat 
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the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto God thanksgiving ; and pay 
thy vows unto the Most High ; and call upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver 
thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” Jehovah who protests against the idea of flesh of bulls 
being supposed his food, and the blood of goats his drink, cannot be supposed to have 
had delight in human blood, the blood of his beloved Son. I Samuel, xv. 22 : “And 
Samuel said. Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” Proverbs, xxi 3 : ‘To do justice and judgment is more acceptable 
to the Lord than sacrifice”. Eccles. v. I : “Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God and be more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools ; for they consider not 
they do evil. 

It is now left for us to ascertain in what sense we should take such phrases as 
“This man after he had offered one sacrifice for sins” : “Christ hath once appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself’ ; “Jesus dlso, that he might sanctify the people 
with his own blood, suffered without the gate “I am the living bread “If any man 
eat of this.” &c. Whether do these passages imply that Jesus, though he preferred mercy 
to sacrifice, (Matthew, ix. 13, xii. 7.) did actually sacrifice himself, and offer his own 
blood to God as an atonement for the sins of others, or do they mean that Jesus, 
knowing already that the fulfilment of his divine commission would endanger his life, 
never hesitated to execute it, and suffered his blood to be shed in saving men from sin 
through his divine precepts and pure example, which were both opposed to the religious 
system adopted by his contemporary Jews ? Were we to follow the former mode of 
interpretation, and take all these phrases in their strictly literal sense, we must be 
persuaded to believe that God not being contented with the blood of bulls and goats and 
other animal sacrifices offered to him by the Israelites, insisted upon the offer of the 
blood and life of his son, as the condition of his forgiving the sins of men ; and that 
Jesus accordingly offered his blood to propitiate God, and. also proposed to men 
actually to eat his flesh ! Would not the doctrines of Christianity, in this case, 
representing God as delighted with human victims, and directing men to cannibalism, 
appear monstrous to every civilised being ? No one, unless biassed by prejudices, can 
justify such inconsistency as to interpret literally some of the above-mentioned phrases 
in support of the doctrine of the atonement, and explain the last quoted figuratively, as 
they are all confessedly alike subversive of every rational idea of the nature of the 
divine justice and mercy. 
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To avoid such a stigma upon the pure religion of Jesus, it is incumbent, 1 think, 
upon us to follow the latter mode of interpretion, and to understand from the passages 
referred to, that Jesus, the spiritual Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles, in fulfilment of 
the duties of his mission, exposed his own life for the benefit of his subjects, purged 
their sins by his doctrines, and presevered in executing the commands of God, even to 
the undergoing of bodily suffering in the miserable death of the cross-a self-devotion or 
sacrifice, of which no Jewish high priest had ever offered an example. 

Ought not this belief in the unbounded beneficence of Jesus to excite superior 
gratitude, love, and reverence towards our Saviour and King, than the idea that he, as 
God, above mortal afflictions, borrowed human nature for a season, and offered this 
fictitious man as a sacrifice for the remission of sin, while He himself was no more 
afflicted with that sacrificial death than with the sufferings of other human individuals ? 
If there be, in this latter case, any gratitude felt for the afflictions which attached to the 
death of the cross, it should be manifested to that temporary man Jesus, and not to Jesus 
the Christ, whom the Editor and other Trinitarians esteem as God above pain and death. 

If it be urged, that it is inconsistent with common justice to pardon sin that 
requires the capital punishment of death without an atonement for it, it may be replied, 
that the perfection of divine justice, as well as other attributes of God, should not be 
measured by what are found in, and adopted by, the human race. Is it consistent with 
our common notions of justice to visit the sins of fathers on their descendants, as God 
ascribed to himself, (Exodus xx. 5) ? Is it consistent with our common notions of justice 
to afflict men with infinite punishment for their finite guilt, as Jesus declared in 
Matthew, xviii. 8 ? Even in the present case, would it be consistent with common 
notions of justice to afflict an innocent man with the death of the cross, for sins 
committed by others, even supposing the innocent man should voluntarily offer his life 
in behalf of those others ? We can have no idea of the perfection of divine justice, 
mercy, and wrath, unless from what is revealed to us ; and as we find, in the sacred 
books, that sins have been pardoned in consequence of the intercession of righteous 
men, without any sacrificial atonement, we should, therefore, be contented with those 
authorities, and should not entertain doubt as to pardon being bestowed upon those who 
have had the advantage of the intercession of Jesus, exalted as he was by God over all 
prophets and righteous men that ever lived. 

Numb. xiv. 19, 20 : **Moses prayed to the Lord,*’ ’’Pardon, I beseech thee, the 
iniquity of this people according unto the greatness of thy mercy, and as thou hast 
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forgiven diis people from Egypt even until now ; and the Lord said, I have pardoned, 
accotHing to thy word." 2 Chron., xxx. 18-20 : “For a multitude of the people, even 
many of Ephraim and Mannasseh, Issachar and Zebulon, had not cleansed themselves, 
yet did they eat the passover otherwise than it was written. But Hezekiah prayed for 
them, saying, “The good Lord pardon every one that prepareth his heart to seek God, 
the Lord God of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to the purification of 
the sanctuary. And the Lord hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed the people." I^alm. cvi. 
23 : “Therefore he said that he would destroy them, had not Moses, his chosen, stood 
before him in the breach to turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them,” Did not 
Jehovah here forgive the sins of Israel from the intercession of Moses, without having 
the least reference to the offer of animal or human blood ? Psalm, xxxii, 5 : “I 
acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid ; I said, I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Lord, and fhoafargavest the iniquity of my sin.” Were not 
sins forgiven in this instance also, through confession and humility without blood- 
offerings ? Psalm, cxli, 2 : “Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense ; and the 
up of my hands as the evening sacrifice.” Isaiah, Iv. 7 : “Let the wicked forsake 
his way and the unrighteous man his thoughts : and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” Jer., vii, 
21-23 “Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, Put your burnt-offerings unto 
your saciffices, and eat flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, ‘nor commanded them 
in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or 
sacrifices. But this thing commanded I them, string. Obey my voice, and I will be your 
God, and ye shall be my people,” &c Here we find prayers and obedience peferred to 
animal sacrifices as means of pardon, and no reference, direct or figurative, to 
propitiation, to be made by human blood. Such an attempt, thetefoce, as to represent 
human blood, or that of God in human form, in lieu of animal blood, as an 
indispensable atonement for sins, is, I think unscriptural. 

The Editor quotes (page 519). Heb. x. ‘Tt is not possible that the blood of bulls 
and goats should take away sins ; sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body 
hast thou prepared me ; in burnt offerings and sacrifices thou hast had no pleasure.” 
And he attempts thereby to prove that “sacrifices, considned in themselves, then, were 
never desired by God : they ate approved merely with a view to his making atonement 
fm whom God had prepared a body.” and that “diey ceased after he had offered himself 
a sacrifice for sin.” How strange is the idea, that “God, who preserves man and beast. 
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nor suffers a sparrow to fall to the ground without his permission and by whom 
sacrifices “were never desired for their own sake.” should have caused millions of 
animals to be slaughtered at different times by men under the mistaken notion of their 
being an atonement for sins, while he has been remitting iniquity from eternity, 
referring only to the real and sufficient atonement made by Jesus for the sins of all men 
that ever lived from the beginning of the world ? 

How inconsistent is such an idea with the known mercy of that Providence, 
whose unwillingness to receive human sacrifices was such, that when Abraham had 
proved his fidelity by binding his son on the altar, God stayed his hand from the 
sacrifice, and produced a ram unexpectedly before him, which he was graciously 
pleased to accept as an offering in the stead of Isaac (Genesis, xxii. 13.) How can we 
imagine that God should have received the offering which he himself had thus 
prepared, with reference solely to the future sacrifice of a being far superior in 
excellence to Isaac, whose life he mercifully preserved ? 

Aa to the above-cited verses, they rather corroborate the second mode of 
interpretation, noticed in the preceding paragnqihs, than the doctrine of a real human 
sacrifice in the Giristain dispensation ; for, in verses fifth and sixth, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews declares the dissatisfaction of God with sacrifices and offerings, 
in general terms, without limiting them to any particular species, whether of man or of 
animal. The language of the fifth verse, “Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a 
body hast thou prepared me”, confirms the idea that the divine disregard of mere 
sacrifice led to the preparation of a body for Jesus, dirough which he could impart to 
mankind the perfection of the will and laws of God, in a manner consistent with the 
divine nature, teaching them to yield to God a heart-felt, instead of a ceremonial and 
outward obedience, and thereby putting an end to the further effusion of blood, as a 
testimony of humility, gratitude and devotion. 

Hence, it appears more consistent with the context and the general tenor of 
scripture, to understand by the phrase. “The offering of the body of Jesus Christ,” 
(quoted often by the Editor,) the death of Jesus as a spiritual and virtual sacrifice for the 
sins of all those for whom he became a mediatw ; inasmuch as by that death the blessed 
Saviour testified his perfect obedience and devotion to the will of his heavenly Father, 
and thereby vindicated to himself the unlimited favour of God. During his life he 
instructed mankind how they might render themselves wotdiy of the Divine mercy : by 
his death he qualified himself to be their intercessor at the heavenly throne, when 
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sincere repentance was to be offered by them instead of perfect duty. We may easily 
account for the adoption by the apostles with respect to him, of such terms as sacrifice 
and atonement for sin, and their representing Jesus as the high priest engaged to take 
away the sins of the world by means of his blood. These were modes of speech made 
use of in allusion to the sacrifice and blood-offerings which the jews and their high 
priest used to make for the remission of sins ; and the apostles wisely accommodated 
their instructions to the ideas and forms of language familiar to those whom they 
addressed. 

How inconsistent would it be, in the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to 
declare in one place, that God would not have sacrifice and offering ; and again to 
announce, almost at the same moment, that he was so pleased with sacrifice, even with 
a human sacrifice, that for its sake he would forgive the sins of the world. Besides, in 
the Christain dispensation, sacrifice implies a spiritual offering required by God, not 
only from the author of tius religion, but also from his disciples and followers ; a fact 
which may be illustrated by sacred authority, 1 Peter, ii. 4, 5 : “To whom coming, as 
unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men but chosen of God and precious, ye also, 
as lively stones, are built up spiritual sacr^ces acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 

I am not at all disposed to dispute the assertion of the Editor, (p. 532) that “a 
priest without atonement, however, had no existence in the Old Testament;" but I must 
say that a priest without atonement has existence in the new Testament, and refer the 
Editor to the following verses, excluding those that are applied to Jesus. Rev., i. 6. “And 
hath made us kings and priests unto God xx. 6 : “But they shall be priests of God and 
of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand years I Peter, ii. S : “Ye also, as lively 
stones, are built iq) a spiritual house, and holy priesthood.” Moreover, in explaining 
such phrases as ‘1 am the living bread”-‘Tf any man eat of tins bread, be shall live for 
ever,”-The bread that I will give is my flesh,”-“Excq>t ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man,”-and, “Unless ye eat his flesh, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you,”-“My 
flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed ;” Protestant commentates take 
upon themselves to interpret, that these phrases are in allusion to the nuuiner of 
sacrifice, and that the eating of the flesh of Jesus, and drinking his blood, must be 
understood in a spiritual, not in a carnal sense. If these writers make so direct an 
encroachment upon the literal sense of those phrases, in order to avoid the idea of 
cannibalism being a tenet of CSuistianity, why should I not be justified upon the same 
principles, and on the authority of the qK>stie, in undNstanding by sacrifice, in the 
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language of the i^tle, a virtual oblation - that Christianity may not be represented as 
a religion founded upon the horrible system of human victims ? 

The Editor first refers (page 520) to “Noah's sacrifice on his coming out of the 
ark whence he concludes that all the genuine religion of the new world was founded 
on the future atonement made by Christ. He again mentions God having made a 
promise to Abraham, that in him shall all the families of the earth be blessed"-a 
blessing which came to the Gentiles through Jesus. He considers this circumstance of 
the communication of blessing as fully forevelling the atonement of Jesus. The Editor 
has also quoted the passage in Job “I know that my redeemer liveth and that he shall 
stand in the latter day upon the earth being of opinion that the term redeemer being 
applied to Christ proves either his atonement or his deity. I must confess my inability to 
find out the connection between these authorities and the conclusion drawn by the 
Editor from them. Did God, who, according to the Rev. Editor, had no delight even in 
animal sacrifice, anticipate great delight in human sacrifice when Noah made an 
offering to him ? 

May we not admit, that the divine promise to Abriihaih has been fulfilled in the 
blessings we enjoy, derived from the sacred instructions of Jesus, without assuming that 
other advantages have been reaped by us from the circumstance of his having shed his 
blood for us, exclusively considered ? If not, how can Jesus assure us of the divine 
blessing merely through the observance of his instructions ? Matthew, v. 3-11. Luke, 
xi. 28. “But said he (Jesus) yea, rather blessed are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it.” 

Could not Job or any ony call another his redeemer or deliverer without having 
allusion to his blood ? Cannot one being redeem another widiout sacrificing his own 
blood ? How is it, then, we find Jehovah, the Father of all, called redeemer, though in 
that capacity not considered even by Trinitarians to have had his blood shed as an 
atonement ? Isaiah, Ixiii, 16 : "Thou, O Lord, art our father, our redeemer.” Ix. 16 : 
“Shalt know that I Jehovah am thy saviour and thy redeemer.” 

I wonder at the assertion of the Editor, that “the Messiah is not termed a 
redeemer merely on account of his teaching or his example.” "These” he says, “could 
be of no value to Job, who lived so long before the appearance of Christ in the earth.” I 
wish to know whether Job, an inspired writer, is to be considered as possessed of a 
knowledge of future events or not 7 as, in the former case, the circumstances of Christ's 
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atoning for sin, according to the Editor, and the nature and import of his divine 
instructions, were equally known to him, and he could call the Messiah redeemer in 
either view. In the latter case, (i. e. if he was unacquainted with future events while 
writing this passage) then the doctrine to the atonement, and the saving truths 
inculcated by Christ, were of course, equally hidden from him, and neither, 
consequently, could be of any value to Job, ‘'who lived so long before Christ's 
apearance in the earth.” The fact is, the verse of Job quoted by the Editor has no such 
obvious reference to the Messiah that any one can be justified in applying to Jesus the 
term “Redeemer,” found in the same verse. I therefore quote it with its context, that my 
readers may have a better opportunity of considering the subject in question. Job, xix. 
24-26 “That they (my words) were graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 
ever ! For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day* 
upon the earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body yet in my flesh shall 
IseeGodr 

The Editor having urged in his first review, (page 101,) that the circumstance of 
the term “lamb” being twice applied to Jesus by John the Baptist, shewed that Jesus 
came into the world to sacrifice his life as an atonement for sin, I observed to the Editor 
in my Second Appeal (page 162) that such terms as “lamb” and “sheep” were applied in 
scripture to the disciples of Jesus also ; many of whom likewise suffered death in their 
attempt to withdraw men from sin, yet in their cases no allusion to the sacrificial lamb 
has ever been made ; and that it might be therefore safely inferred that the epithets 
“lamb” and “sheep” are merely figurative terms for innocence subjected to persecution. 
The Editor however without noticing this observation, quotes in his present review 
(page 522) some verses of the apostles of Peter and John, in which the apostles use the 
same epithet “lamb” applied to their gracious master. It is obvious from what 1 stated in 
my Second Appeal, that 1 did not dispute the application of that term to Jesus in the 
scriptural books. I only maintained that no Christian, whether primitive or modem, 
could ever apply the word “lamb” in its literal sense to Jesus ; who as being above the 
angels of God, is of course far above the nature of a “lamb,” and that under this 
consideration it must have been used for innocence subjected to persecution, as we 
find the use of the word “lamb” very frequent elsewhere when applied to man. 


■» inriN 


Signifies propcriy qf^rwanb without any lefeiunoe to apaiticnlar day. 
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John, xxi. IS : (already quoted in the Second Appeal) “feed my iambs.” Luke, x, 3 ; 
“Behold I send you forth as lambs among wolves.” Genesis, xxii. 7, 8 ; “And he (Isaac) 
said, “Behold the fire and the wood ; but where is the lamb for a bumt-ofeering ? and 
Abraham said. My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering ?” 
Wherein Abraham doubtless meant his innocent son about to be subjected to a violent 
death ; hiding the commandment of God from him, as appears from the following 
verses ; -“And they came to the place which God had told him of ; and Abraham built 
an altar there, and laid the wood in order and bound Isaac his son and laid him on the 
alter upon the wood ; and Abraham stretched forth his hand and took the knife to slay 
his son.” Jeremiah, xi. 19 : “But I was like a lamb or an ox dut is brought to slaughter.” 

Upon the same principle the rqwstles generally used “blood” for condescension 
to death. ; and “sacrifice” for a virtual one ; as I noticed fully in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

The Editor relates, (page 324) that the priest used to lay his hands on the head of 
a living goat, “and confess over him all the iniquities of the cljildren of Israel, putting 
them on the head of the goat, and by the hand of a fit person to send it away into the 
wilderness as an atonement for all thdr sins in every year.” He then infers, from this 
circumstance, that “commandments like these did more than merely foretell the 
atonement of GuisL” Were we to consider at all the annual scape-goat as an indication 
of some other atonement for sin, we must esteem it as a sign of Aaron's bearing the 
iniquities of Israel, both the scape-goat and Aaron having alike borne the sins of others 
without sacrificing their lives ; but by no means can it be supposed a sign of the 
atonement of Ovist, who, according to the author, bore the sins of men by the sacrifice 
of his own life, and had therefore no resemblance to the scqw-goat or Aaron. Exodus, 
xxviii. 38 “And it shall be upon Aaron's forehead that Aaron may bear the iniquity of 
the holy things which die children of Israel shall hallow in all their holy gifts ; and it 
shall be always upon his frvehead, that they may be accepted before the Lord.” I 
wonda that the Rev. Editor himself notices here that the iniquities of Israel were 
foigiven by confession over the scape-goat, without animal or human victims and yet 
represents the circumstance of the save-goat, as. a prediction of the sacrifidal deoifr of 
Christ, and insists upon the forgiveness of sins being founded iqxm the effiishm of 
blood. 

Tlie Rev. Editor now bqins with Psalm, ii. 1 (p. 527) stating that in Acts, iv. the 
apostles lifted up “th^ voices widi oUe accord to God in dw very words of the 
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Psalms", adding, verse 27, “For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, whom'thou hast 
anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together.” Secondly, he quotes Psalm, xvi. 8-11. comparing them with 
Acts, ii. 25-27 ; 3rdly, Psalm xxxii, 1, comparing it with Heb. ii, 10-12 ; 4thly, Psalm 
xxxi. S, while he repeats Psalm xl. 6-8, comparing them to Hebrews x. 4 ; 5thly, Psalm 
xiv. 6-7, comparing them with Hebrews i, 8-12 ; 6thly, Psalm Ixviii, 18, applying it to 
Ephesians, iv, 8-1 1 ; 7thly, Psalm Ixix. 1, 2, comparing them with John, ii. 17, “The 
zeal of thy house hath eaten me up and with Romans xv. 3 “Even Christ pleased not 
himself ; but, as it is written. The reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me 
8thly, Psalm Ixxii. 7-11, 17 ; 9thly, Psalm Ixxxix. 19-37 ; lOthly, Psalm cii. 4, 5, 10, 
quoting immediately after this, Heb., i. 7, without comparing one with the other; 1 Ithly, 
Psalm cxviii. 22 ; 12thly Psalm cx. 1, 4. After having filled up more than six pages 
(527-533) with the quotations of the above Psalms, the Editor observes, that “notwith 
standing the abundant evidence of the atonement, and even the deity of Christ, already 
adduced from the Pentateuch and the Psalms,” &c. But I regret that none of these 
Psalms appear to me to bear the least reference to the principle of vicarious sacrifice, as 
an atonement for sin, except Psalm fourteendi, in which a declaration of the displeasure 
of Jehovah at sacrifice in general is iiuide, and which I have fully examined in the 
preceding paragraphs. I therefore beg my readers to look over all Psalms introduced 
here by the Editor, and to form their opinion whether these are properly applied to the 
discussion of the doctrine of the atonement ; and should they find them having little or 
no relation to a proof of the atonement, they may then judge whether the frequent 
complaint of the Editor of the want of room, is or is not well founded. 

I will examine his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, from some of these 
Psalms, in a subsequent chapter on the Trinity, but cannot omit to notice here two or 
three remarks made by the Editor, in the course of quoting these Psalms on some of my 
assertions in the Second Appeal, leaving a decision on them to the free judgment of the 
public. The Editor having quoted Psalm xl. 6-8, and compared these verses with 
Hebrews x. 4-7, 9, thus concludes ; (p. 528) “By these declarations various facts are 
established. They inform us that the grand design of the Son in becoming man was that 
of being a sacrifice ; which fully refutes our author’s assertion, (p. 58) that the sole 
object of his mission was to preach and impart divine instructions.” The Editor, I am 
sorry to say, following a frequent practice of his other orthodox brethren, omits the 
immediately following verses, which thoroughly explain whether “the will of God,” 
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mentioned in ver. 8 of the Psalm quoted by the Editor, implies sacrifice or divine 
instructions “I delight to do thy will, 0 my God : yea, thy law is within my heart - / 
have preached righteousness in the great congregation : lo, I have not refrained my 
lips, 0 Lord, thou knowest. / have not hid thy righteousness within my heart ; / have 
declared thyfaiUifulness and thy salvation : / have not concealed thy loving kindness 
and thy truth from the great congregation.” It is now left to the public to judge whether 
Psalm fortieth, quoted by the Editor, establishes that “the grand design of the Son in 
becoming man was that of being a sacrifice,” or of preaching the righteousness of God 
to the world, and declaring his truth and salvation to them. The preparing of the body 
for the Son, as found in Hebrews x. S, implies, of course, the necessity of his being 
furnished with a body in preaching the will of God to mortal men ; a body which, in the 
fulfilment of his commission, Jesus never valued, but exposed to danger, and virtually 
offered as a sacrifice. 

It is worth observing, that the Editor, diough he affirms positively that the grand 

object of the Son's tqipearing in the world was to be a sacrifice, and not to inculcate 

• • 

divine instructions and thinks it proper to this position upon a comparison of die above 
Psalm with Hebrews, yet never attempts to reconcile to this notion the versds pointed 
out in page 135 of my Second Appeal, proving that the object of his mission was to 
preach and impart divine instructions. Are we to place greater reliance on his bare 
affirmation, or on the authority of Jesus himself, the Lord and King of Jews and 
Gentiles ? 

Not finding a single assertion in the Scriptures that can support his above notion, 
the Editor lays stress upon John x. 17 : “Therefore doth my Father love me, because I 
lay down my life, that I might take it again.” Do these words imply anything mote than 
his attributing die love of the Father towards the Son, to his implicit obedience, even to 
the loss of his own life, taken by the rebellious Jews ? Should a general inform his 
fellow-soldiers, that his king is attached to him, in consequence of his being ready to 
give up his life in the discharge of his duty, can we thence infer that the grand design of 
the king, in qipointing him general is his death, and not his reconciling rebels to their 
merciful king, through friendly entreaty and offers of amnesty, which we know he has 
bmplqyed? 

The second conclusion of die Editor from the above quoted Psalm and Ifebrews 
is, that “diey also demonstrate that the Son delighted in offering himself a sacrifice ; 
which tefotes diet dreadful assertion, diat Jesus declared greet eversion to the death of 
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the cross, and merely yielded to it, as knowing that the will of his Father rendered such 
death unavoidable." I find no mention made in Hebrews x, much less in Psalm xl, of the 
Son's “delighting in offering himself as a sacrifice on the contrary, it is evidently 
found in Hebrews x, that whatever the son performed widi the body prepared him was 
entirely through his implicit obedience to the will of the Father. Verse 7 : “Then said I,” 
(the Son) “Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.” “Then said he,” (the Son) “Lo, I come to 
do thy will, 0 God,” ver. 9 ; an assertion which is thoroughly confirmed by what I 
quoted in my Second Appeal, 158,) part of which I am necessitated to repeat here, to 
shew that Jesus, (Whether as man oc God, let the Editor decide,) declared great aversion 
to death, yet yielded to it in common with many other prophets, knowing that the will 
of his Father rendered such death unavoidable. Mattiiew xxvi. 37-39, 42 : “And he took 
with him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy. Then saith he unto them. My soul is exceeding sorrowfid even unto death. And 
prayed saying, 0 my Father, if it be possible, let this cup” (meaning death) ‘^s from 
me ; nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt He went away again the second time 
and prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, except I drink 
it thy will be done.” mark xiv. 36 : “And he said, Abba, Father, all things are possible 
unto thee ; Take away this cup from me : nevertheless, not what I mil, but what thou 
wilt” Luke xxii. 42, 44 : “Saying Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me : 
nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. And being in an agony, he prayed more 
earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground.” 

Now, let the Editor find out a set of verses, or even a single passage, which may 
evince that Jesus, so far from feeling aversion to death, delighted in it as he has 
attempted to prove ; and let him take upon himself to reconcile such gross 
contradictions between those two sets of passages, (if there be any such,) or reject one 
set of them. 

The third conclusion of the Editor, from the above Psalm, and the compared 
passage of Hebrews, is that “they furnish a complete answer to the declaration (p. 62,) 
that it would be a piece of gross iniquity to afflict one innocent being, who had all the 
human feelings, and who had never transgressed the will of God, with the death of the 
corss for the crimes cmnmitied by others,” and (p. 63) that “the iniquity of one's being 
sentenced to death, as an atonement frv the fault committed by another, is such, that 
every just man would shudder at the idea of one's being put to death for a crime 
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committed by another, even if theiimocent man should willingly offer his life in behalf 
of that other.” The Editor then maintains, that the texts quoted (Psalms and Hebrews) 
refute the above positions, stating, that “this iniquity, if it be such, the Father willed, 
since he prepared Ae Son arbody in which to suffer this palpable injustice.” In this I 
perfectly coincide wiA the Editor, Aat Ae deaA of the innocent Jesus took place, like 
Aat of many preceding prophets, by the unsearchable will of God, who haA ordained 
that all the sons of men shall Ae, some by a violent and painful deaA, oAers by an easy 
and natural extinction ; nor do I require the evidence of Ae text quoted (“Thou hast 
prepared me a body”) to convince me of the fact, declared by Jesus in his agony in the 
garden, Aat his sufferings in particular were, like those of mankind in general, 
conformable to the will of God. But I cannot find anything in these word^ Aat warrants 
an inference so contrary to our ideas of justice, as that Ae pain Aus suffered by Jesus 
was inflicted on him, Aough innocent, by God, as an atonement to himself for 
wiAholAng merited punishment from the truly guilty. And this is Ae real point in 

discussion. The Editor will admit that Ae ways of God in bestowing happiness on 

• • 

some, and leaving others, in our eyes more worAy of divine favour, to wretchedness 
and misery, are inscrutable yet, on the bare fact, that the innocent Jesus was ordained 
to die on Ae cross, he pretends to rest Ae conclusion, as the only possible one, that this 
deaA he suffered to satisfy the justice of his Maker. Was it for this that John Ae Baptist 
was beheaded ? Was it for this that Zechariah was slain ? Was it as an atonement for the 
sins of the rest of mankind, that Jerusalem was suffered to “stone the prophets and kill 
those who were sent to her”? The Editor will not admit that it was ; yet Ae proposed 
inference from the bme fact would be as legitimate in these cases, as in Aat of Jesus. 
The plain and obvious conclusion to be drawn from Ae text is, that God prepared for 
Qirist a body, Aat he might communicate a perfect code of Avine law to mankind, and 
that he loved him for the devotion wiA which he fulfilled his Avine commission, 
regardless of Ae cmnfort or safefy of that body, and his readiness to lay it down when it 
s Ated Ae purpose of the Maker. 

The Rev. EAtor expresses his inAgnation at the mode of reasoning adopted by 
me, in the passages above quoted ; saying, “Should not a creature, a wmm of the dust, 
who cannot fully comprehend the mysteries of his own being, pause before he arraign 
his Maker of gross injustice, and charge him wiA having founded all religion on an act 
of palpable iniqmfy ? (Phge 529.) 
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There appears here a most strange mistake on the part of the Editor. It is he who 
seems to me to be labouring to prove the absurdity that God, the Almighty and All- 
merciful, is capable of a palpable iniquity-determined to have punishment, though he 
leave quite unpunished ; inflicting the marks of his wrath on the innocent for the 
purpose of sparing those who justly deserve the weight of its terrors. If he mean to 
object to the rashness of applying the limited capacity of the human understanding to 
judge the unsearchable things of the wisdom of God, and therefwe denies my right, as a 
worm of the dust, to deduce anything from human ideas inimical to his view of the 
divine will, I can only say that I have for my example that of a fellow-worm in his own 
argument to shew the necessity that the Almighty laboured under to have his justice 
satisfied. For I find this very Editor in his endeavour to prove the doctrine of the 
atonement arguing (page 306) thus ; “He udio has kept the law has not broken it, and he 
who has broken it cannot have kept it : that the same man, therefore, should incur its 
penalty for violating it, and also deserve its reward for keeping it, is an outrage on 
common sense. ” “This will clearly” appear, if we refer to human laws, imperfect as 
they ate. “Apply this to the divine law.” “For him, therefore, to be rewarded as one who 
had kept the divine law would be directly contrary to righteousness.” “Human judges 
inquire not [about the] repentance of the robber or murderer, but respecting his guilt.” 

From these passages does it not appear, as if the Editor were of opinion that it is 
quite right and proper to apply human reason as a standard by which to judge what must 
be the will of God, when he thinks it supports his views of the ways of Providence ; but 
that, on the contrary, it is blasphemous and rebellious against the divine majesty to 
deduce, from human reason, conclusions from the scriptures contrary to his 
interpretations of them ? The Editor has not attempted to dispute that, iqiplied to human 
afiairs, the motive to which he assigns the will of God, in ordaining the death of Jesus 
on the corss, would be palpably iniquitous. Should not this induce him to pause, and 
permit nothing but the most express and positive declaration, couched in language not 
capable of being explained in a metaphorical sense, to sway him to a* belief so 
irreconciliable to common sense ? Yet he is willing to assume at once this conclusion, 
on the bare fact that Jesus was provided with a body. 

Do not ordiodox divines often offer it as a reason for the necessity of an 
atonement being made for the crimes of men, that it would be inequitable in the pafect 
nature of the just God, to remit sin, without some sort of punishment being inflicted for 
it, as a satisfaction to his justice ? Do they not, in consequence, represent the death of 
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Jesus asm atonement for the sins of mankind ? If they do, and are allowed to do so, I 
think myself also authorized to urge, in reference to human notions of justice, that “it 
would be a piece of gross iniquity to afflict one innocent being, who had all the human 
feelings, and who had never transgressed the will of God, with the death of the cross, 
for crimes committed by others, especially when he declares such great aversion to it.” 
But if the Editor abandon this mode of reasoning, and confess the unsearchable, 
inscrutable nature, bodi of divine justice and of divine mercy, I am perfectly ready and 
willing to do the same. 

The Editor now refers to the prophets, (p. 533,) saying, that Isaiah, in ch. vii. 
“predicting the birth of Christ, indentifies his divine and his human nature.” As Isaiah 
vii. 14, and ix. 6, have no relation whatever to the doctrine of atonement, I deem it 
proper to defer the notice of them to the subsequent chapter on the Trinity. 

The Editor, in his next quotation from Isaiah, first introduces ch. xi. 3, “And he 
shall make him” (Jesus) “of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord ; “but my 
limited capacity has failed to enable me to ascertain what jw really means to establish 
by the quotation of this passage, (536.) TIk Editor was in the course of an attempt to 
prove the deity and the atonement of Jesus Christ, but the force of truth would appear to 
have induced him here to cite a verse which, containing such phrases as - “make him of 
quick understanding,” and “in the fear of the Lord,” go to prove his created nature. In 
like manner, I must confess my inability to discover any allusion whatever to the 
atonement, in his next quotation from Isaiah xix. 19, 20. 

The Editor having endeavoured, in his former Review, to prove the doctrine of 
the atonement from the application of the term “Saviour” to Jesus, I noticed, in my 
Second Appeal, that “we find the title Saviour applied frequently in the divine writings 
to those who have been endued with the power of saving nations, whether in a spiritual 
sense, by the imparting of the divine will, or by affording temporary protection to 
them ; although none of those saving prophets or princes atoned for the sins of their 
fellow-creatures by their death ; “(page 159) and, that” 'all those who have been 
instrumental in ejecting the deliverance of their fellow-creatures, from evils of 
whatever nature, were dqiendent themselves upon God, and only instruments in his 
hand.” The Editor, though unable to deny this feet, thus turns away fee subject ; saying. 
'It surely required but little knowledge to discern, that a man’s delivering his country 
does not elevate him to an equallQr wife God, at, feat to overcome an invading enenqr is 
an act totally different from saWng sinnm from their sins.” But fee force of toife again 
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makes the Rev. Editor quote here the following passage, (“and he shall send them a 
Saviour and a great one, and he shall deliver them,”) which does not only refute his 
own position, but proves that I advanced in my Second Appeal; that is, Christ and 
others, who saved people at diffetent times, in their peculiar capacities, were dependent 
themselves upon Ckxl, and only instruments in his hands. Is it not possible for God, who 
could raise, as the Editor confesses, personages to save men, by their miraculous 
strength, from the grasp of their enemies, to raise one to save mankind from sin through 
his divine instructions ? If not, how should we reconcile such disavowal of the power of 
God to the following assertion of the evangelist Matthew, that the people “glorified 
God, who had given such power to men” ? (ix. 8). And if Jesus was not entitled to the 
appellation of saviour from the saving power of his divine instructions, in what sense 
should we understand those declarations of Jesus himself, to be found even in a single 
Gospel John, v. 24, v|. 63. xv. 3 ? 

To his question, “When, previously to Christ’s coming, did the Egyptians cry to 
Jehovah for deliverance, and when, previously, was Israel to join with Egypt and the 
Assyrians,” my answer must be in the negative ; that is, neither previous to Christ’s 
conung did the Egyptians cry to Jehovah and join the Assyrians and Israel, a blessing in 
the midst of the land, nor have they subsequently to the coming of Jesus, up to this day, 
cried to the God of Israel, or joined Israel and the Assyrians in asking a divine blessing. 

The Editor says, (p. S37) tiiat “in ch. xxxv. the blessings of Christ’s kingdom are 
declared in the most glowing language.” I do not dispute it in the least. If verse 10 (“the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return,” &c,) have any allusion to Jesus, it must have 
reference to his implicit obedience to the will of Jehovah, even to the laying down of 
his own life for the safety of mankind, as explained in my Second Appeal, (p. 166). 
Any one who has a tolerable knowledge of the idiom of Hebrew or Arabic, or even of 
Persian, must be aware that the word “ransom”l37^^'^ *b'> is often used to 

express extreme attachment or obedience, without implying an actual sacrifice as an 
atmiement for sins. 

He again quotes Isaiah, xlii. 2, 21, “He shall not cry,” Ac. “The Lord is well 
pleased for his righteousness’ sake,” but I am unable, also to discover what these 
quotations have to do with Christ's atoning for sin as a sacrifice in lieu of goats and 
bullocks. So, 2 Corinthians, v. 21, “For he hath made him to be sin,” &c, has no 
reference to the atonement, which the Editor insists upon : it implies no more titan “God 
hath made him subject to sufferings and death, the usual punishment and consequence 
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of sin, as if he had been a sinner, though he were guilty of no sin ; that we, in and by 
him, might be made righteous, by a righteousness imputed to us by God.” See Locke's 
works. Vol. viii, page 232. 

The Rev. Editor now refers to ch. liii. of Isaiah, laying great stress upon such 
phrases as the following, found in that chapter : “Surely he hath home our griefs and 
carried out sorrows," “He was wounded for our transgressions.” “The Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquities of us all ;” “he shall bear their intiquities.” Do these sentences prove 
that he, like a sacrificial “lamb” or “sheep”, atoned for the sins of others ? Did ever a 
sacrificial lamb or goat bear the iniquities of men ? The scape-goats are stated to have 
home the iniquities of Israel - a circumstance far from being applicable to Christ, even 
typically ; for he, as was predicted, made no escape from the hands of his enemies. My 
readers may peruse the whole of ch. liii. and may find that it conveys but the idea that 
Jesus, as a prince, though innocent himself, was to suffer afflictions, or rather death, for 
the transgressions of his guilty people, while interceding for them with a king mightier 
than himself. 

To this question of the Editor, “Is our repentance snfficient to make atonement 
with the All-merciful T my answer must be in the affirmative, since we find the direct 
authority of the author of this religion, and his forerunner, John the Baptist, requiring us 
to have recourse to repentance as the means of procuring pardon for sin. {Vide page 24.) 
Had the human race never transgressed, or had they repented sincerely of their 
trangressions, the Son of God need not have been sent to teach them r^ntance for the 
pardon of their sins, to lay before them the divine law, calculaed to prevent their 
further transgressions, the fulfilment of which commission was at the cost of his life. 

As I have already noticed (in page 46 et. seq. Final Appeal) the Editor's 
reference to human ideas of justice in support of the doctrine of atonement and his 
censuring me for the same mode of reference to natural equity, I will not renew the 
subject here. 

The Editor seems contented with the quotation of only two passages of Jeremiah, 
viz., ch. xxiii. 5, “Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will raise unto David a 
righteous branch,” &c. and ch. xxxi. 31, 33, as being quoted in Heb. viii, 8, 10 “Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and the land of Judah. I will put my law in dieir inward parts,” &c. The Editor 
then quotes (p. 539) I Cor. i. 30, “Christ is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption.” But what these quotations have to do with the vicarious 
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sacrifice of Christ, I am again at a loss to peiceive ; being able to discover in them 
nothing more than a prophecy and its fulfilment, that Christ was to be sent to direct 
mankind to sincerity in worship, righteousness in conduct, sanctification in purity of 
mind, and salvation by rq)entance. 

The Editor then advances, that ‘IBzekiel also predicts the promised Redeemer in 
ch. xxxiv. 23 he says, *1 will set up one shq>hetd ova them, and he shall feed them, 
even my savant David ; and he shall be their riiqtherd.” I neva denied, in any of my 
publications, that Jesus was sent as the promised Messiah, na did I eva interpret the 
above passages, as some Jewish writos, fiiat the Messiah would be not only of the race 
of David, but also of his spirit. How is it, then, that the Edita diinks it necessary to 
attempt so often to prove the kingdom and redemption of Jesus as the promised 
Messiahin the course of his arguments in favow of the atonement ? He afterwards 
quotes Daniel, ix. 26-“Shall the Messiah be cut off, but not fa himself.” There is no 
term in the original Hebrew passage answering to the words "but” a "himse^, ” found 
in the English version. We find in the Hebrew “No person a nothing 

fa him;" that is, “Shall Messiah be cut off, and on one be fa him.” The translators 
used the term “but,” instead of “and,” as in the Hebrew, and the term “himself,” in lieu 
of “him.” In illustration I shall here cite the same phrase found in otha instances, both 
in the original Hebrew Scriptures and their Translation also, in the English version. 
Exodus, xxii. “No blood be shed fa him.” Numbers, xx>di, 

“He hath no son.” Psalm. Ixxii. 12, •h 'TTV VNl “ And him that hath no 
helper !” Daniel, xi. , “And none shall help him.” But, even were 

we to admit this mistranslation or perversion of the original Scriptures, the words, 
“Shall the Messiah be cut off, but not fa himself,” would, to my mind, convey nothing 
more than that the Messiah should be cut off, not fa any guilt he committed himself, 
but the fault of his subjects, who continued to rebel against the divine law, though 
instructed by their intercessa, even at the hazard of his own life. 

The Editor quotes Hosea, iii. S, “Afterward shall the children of Israel raum and 
seek the Lord their God, and David their king,” &c, ; and Joel. ii. 28, “And it shall 
come to pass afterward, that I will poa out my spirit upon all flerii, and yoa sons and 
your daughters shall profdiesy,” &c. : and also Amos, ix.l 1, “In that day will I raise up 
the tabonacle of David which is fallen,” Ac. Had he been pleased to shew Ae tendency 
of these quotations to the proof of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus, I would endeavoa to 
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examine the connection between them : as he has omitted to do so, and their relation to 
the question certainly not obvious, I must spare myself the trouble. 

The Rev. Editor says, (p. 541,) “Nor does Obadiah, in his dmrt prophecy, whdly 
omit the Redeemer's kingdom. He alludes thereto in v«se 21 : ‘And saviours shall 
come up on Mount Zoin to judge the Mount of Esau : and the kingdom shall be 
Jehovah’s,” To justify the {q)plication to Jesus of the noun ‘saviours,” though found in 
die plural form, he thus argues : "Should he" (the author of die Appeals)” rqily, that as 
the plural numbo^ ‘saviours’ is used, dds cannot refor to Christ ; we aric him whether he 
has not affirmed, that the plural form is often used in a singular sense, as of his masters, 
meaning, his master has given him a wife’”? The Editor, as a diligent student of the 
Scriptures, should have known that the noun in question, “saviours,” being 
accompained with the plural verb “they shall come up,” is by no 

means an analogous case to that of the term “masters” as ftnind in Exod., xxi, 4, whicn 
is connected with the verb singular . whereas, in Neh., ix. 27, the 

term “saviours” is associated with the verb in the plural form and the past tense, as 
well as with the pronoun plural. 

I must, therefore, maintain the correctness of reading “saviours” in Obadiah as 
required in the former alternadve of the question put by the Editor, (page 541, line 34,) 
finding myself unable to “acknowledge the triune God,” as proposed by him in the 
latter alternadve ; for having relinquished the nodon of the triune, quatdrune. and 
decimune gods, which I once professed, when immersed in jthe grosser polytheism 
prevailing among modern Hindoos, I cannot reconcile it to my undrstanding to find 
plausibility in one case, while the same nodon is of acknowledged absurdity in another. 
The Editor admits 536) the applicadon of the term Saviour to human individuals, as 
pointed out by me, (Second Appeal, p. 248,) but he is anxious to prove the doctrine of 
the ahmement by the qiplication of that very term to Jesus. 

The Editor says, (p. 542,) that “Micah, in ch, iv., describes Christ’s kingdom 
nearly in the same tmns with Isaiah, and in ch. v., he r^ieats dw place of his birth : 
“Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, out of thee shall he come forth unto me — whose gmngs 
forth have bemi of old, fiom everiasting.” The tesdmony to the eternal deity of Christ, 
given in ctmnecdon with his bird) as man, it is wrong to overlook,” Any tesdmony 
reladng to the Mrdi of Jesus having nothing to do widi his ato nement, is not in place 

here : but I will examine the verse here dted in the sifosequent part of this diScnssion, 
wUU we come to die siri^ of the 'Trinity. 
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He quotes again Nahum, i. IS. for the purpose of proving Christ’s kingdom, 
which is a subject totally foreign to that of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus. “Habakkuk’ 
(says the Editor p. 542) “Was evidently no stranger to the doctrine founded on the 
atonement and he then quotes the passage. “The Just shall live by his faith,” as 
corroborated by Paul, Rom., i. 17, Gal., iii 2 ; and “the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of Jehovah,” Ac. But what faith in. and knowledge of God, as well as faith 
in the perfection of his attributes and in prxqrhets sent by him, has to do widi the 
atonement, I am at a loss to discover. Does die bate mention of faith by Habakkuk of 
other prophets prove his or thw familiarity with the sacrifical deadi of Jesus ? 

He quotes the passage of Haggai, ii. "Thus Jehovah ; the desire of all nations 
shall come and will fill this house with glory — ^the glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than that of the former, saith Jehovah of hosts,” which Editor thinks affords 
decided proof respecting both the atonerrient and the deity of Christ It is however too 
deep for my shallow undentanding to discover from this passage an allusion to either of 
these doctrines, much less that it is a decided proof of them. Were we to understand by 
the word “temple” in both instances in the verse a material one, which, it is evident 
from its context in the prophecy, was alone in the contemplation of Haggai. we must be 
persuaded to believe that the latter temple was more magnificently built tty Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, in the reign of Darius than the fumer built by Solomon. Shenidthe spririKi/ 
temple be understood by the latter term in the above, it would be regarded naturally 
superior to a material one without the necessity of “Jehovah’s coming into it 
clothed in our nature.” 

He quotes 2fochariah. iii, 8 and 9, and vi.l2 and 13, whenan thne is not the 
slightest mention of the atonement As to his attempt to prove the Aety of Jesus from 
these passages, I will notice it in a subsequent chapter. The phrase found in the verse 
(“I will remove the iniquity of that land in one di^ does not attribute the removal of 
the inquities of the land of Israel to the sacrificial deatii of Jesus, so as to justify the 
Editor in quoting it as a proof of the doctrine of the atonement. Besides, the verse can 
by no means be applied to the death of Jesus, whether vicarious or accidental, since, 
after the day of his crucifixion the Israelites, so far from being freed from sins, 
continued more vehemently than ever to pursue sinful conduct in their violent 
persecution of Christians. So the Jews have been punished to this day, as Christiaas 
believe, on account of their outrages upon the body of Jesus, and their disobedienee in 
him. The remaining passage of 2fochariah (page S43 t- 548,) and verse 1st of Ch. JBt'ef 
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Malachi, (page 548), quoted by the Editor in support of the diety of Jesus, I will notice 
afterwards. 

I am sorry I cannot agree with the Editor in his assertion (page 549) that “had 
our Lord himself made no direct declaration respecting the design of his death, his 
referring his disciples to those predictions already named would have been sufficient, 
particularly in their circumstances for it would be strange to suppose that Jesus 
should have omitted to inculcate so important a doctrine, and so fundamental for 
salvation, (according to the Editor) both before and aftn his resurrection, while he was 
constantly enjoying love to God, to neighbours, and to each other, and also repentance, 
in case of failure in obedience. How is it possible to think, unless biassed by early 
prejudices, that a teacher, a truly divine teacher, who, by declaring himself publicly the 
son of God* and the king of the Jews* as predicted, brought death upon himself, 
should have kept concealed the doctrine of the atonement, if such were the nuun source 
of salvation, from his own apostles., even after his resurrection, and have left them to 
deduce so material a point from the obscure predictiot\^ of .the prophets, which are 
susceptible of so many different interpretations ? 

The Editor then affirms, that “it is evident that direct intimations of his nature 
were not withheld : such were, his declaring to them” (his apostles)” that he came to 
give his life a ransom for many — his conversing widi Moses and Elias, (Luke, ix. 
31,) — his declaring that the Son of Man should be betrayed into the hands of men, and 
be killed, and rise again the third day — that he was about to give his flesh for the life of 
the world, and to lay down his life for his sheep— and his discourse with them, ‘This is 
my body, which is broken for you “This is my blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins ‘Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ 
to softer, and to rise from the dead the third day.” As the Rev. Editor quoted some of 
these verses in his former Review, I noticed them in the Second Appeal. Entirely 
overlooking my observations, however, he has thought proper to repeat them here, widi 
some additions. This is indeed a strange mode of conducting a controversy ; but it lays 
me under the necessity of again adducing my remarks in the Second Appeal on those 
passages. They are as follows : — ^‘Do these passages reasonably convey anything mote 
than the idea that Jesus was invested with a divine commission to deliver instructioiis 
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leading to eternal beatitude, which whosoever should receive, should live forever ? 
And that the Saviour, foreseeing that the imparting of those instructions would, by 
exciting the anger and enmity of the superstitious Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, 
yet hesitated not to persevere in their promulgation ; as if a king, who hazards his life to 
procure freedom and peace for his subjects, were to address himself to them saying, ‘I 
lay down my life for you.’ This interpretation is fully confirmed by the following 
passages. Luke, iv. 43 : ‘And he said unto them, I must preach the kingdom of God to 
other cities also : for therefore I am sent,* Ch. ii, 47—49 : ‘And all that heard him were 
astonished at his understanding and answers. And when they (his parents) saw him, 
they were amazed ; and his mother said unto him. Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us ? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them. How 
is it that ye sought me ? wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?’ 
Wherein Jesus declares, that the sole object of his commission was to preach and impart 
divine instructions. Again, he instructed his disciples in the divine law and will, as 
appears from the following text : ‘For I have given unto them the words which thou 
gavest me ; and they have received them, and have known surely that I came out from 
thee, and they have believed that thou didst send me.’ (John, xvii, 8,) Jesus, in 
communing with God, manifests that he had completed the object of his commission by 
imparting divine commandments to mankind. ‘I have glorified thee on the earth, I have 
finished the Work which thou gavest me to do,’ Had his death on the cross been the 
work, or part of the work for the performance of which Jesus came into this world, he, 
as the founder of truth, would not have declared himself to have finished the work prior 
to his death.” I now beg that the Editor will be pleased to reconcile all the above 
passages to his position, that the death of Jesus on the cross was the sole object of hs 
appearance in this world, and that his precepts were a mere code of morality inadequate 
to procure salvation. Had not Jesus disregarded his life, and suffered his blood to be 
shed, as predicted, in the delivery of the will of the Father, the whole of the Jews would 
have still remained sunk in superstition, and the Gentiles in idolatry, and there would 
have been no perfect security for the remission of sins and the attainment of eternal 
comfort in those sayings. Hence the gracious benefactor alludes to this act of delivery 
from sins,through divine instructions, even at the expense of his own life, and not to an 
actual sacrificial death as an equal value (a compensation for the sin pardoned, since die 
New Testament declares that God forgives mankind without any equivateot. 
Romans, ii, 24. ‘‘Being justified freely, hafpeoy gratis) by his grace, thiongb 
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the redemption that is in Jesus Christ.” So Romans, viii. 32, IS, 16, 18, confiims the 
idea of justification by the free grace of God. For the further illustration of this subject, 
I quote the paraphrase on the above cited verse, (Rom, iii. 24.) by Locke, one of the 
greatest men that ever lived, and his notes on its different expressions. Locke’s Works, 
Vol. viii. p. 304, Paraphrase on verses 24 and 25 : “Being made righteous gratis, by the 
favour of God, through the redemption which is by Jesus Christ ; whom God hath set 
forth to be the propitiatory, or mercy-seat, in his own blood, for the manifestation of his 
(God’s) righteousness, by passing over their transgressions, formeriy committed, which 
he hath bore with hitherto, so as to withhold his hand from casting off the nation of the 
Jews, as their past sins deserved”. 

Note on the word Redemption, were 24 : “Redemption, sigmfies deliverance, but 
not deliverance from every thing, but deliverance from that to which a man is in 
subjection or bondage. Nor does redemption by Jesus Christ import, there was any 
compensation made to God, by paying what was of equal value, in consideration 
whereof they were delivered ; for that is inconsistent with what St. Paul expressly says 
here, viz, that sinners are justified hy God gratis, and of his free bounty. What this 
redemption is, St. Paul tells us, Eph., i. 7, Col., i. 14, even the forgiveness of sins.’ But 
if St. Paul had not been so express in defining what he means by redemption, they yet 
would be thought to lay too much streess upon the criticism of a word, in the 
translation, who would thereby force from the word, in the original, a necessary sense 
which it is plain it hath not. That redeeming, in the sacred Scripture language, signifies 
not precisely paying an equivalent, is so clear that nothing can be more. I shall refer my 
reader to three or four places amongst a great number, Exod., vi. 6, Deut., vii. 8, xv. 12, 
and xxiv, 18. But if any one will, from the literal signification of the word in English, 
persist in it, against Paul’s declarations, that it necessarily implies an equivalent price 
paid, I desire him to consider to whom ; and that, if we strictly adhere to the metaphor, 
it must be to those whom the redeemed are in bondage to, and from whom we are 
redeemed, viz. Sin and Satan. If he will not believe his own system for this, let him 
believe St Paul’s words. Tit, ii. 14 : — ‘Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity.’ Nor could the price be paid to God, in strictness of justice, (for 
that is made the argument here), unless the same person ought, by that strict justice, to 
have both the thing redeemed, and the price prid far it is redemption ; for it is to God 
we are ledeeased, .^ the deadi of Christ ; Rev.;, y. 9 : ‘Thon wast slain, and hast 
redemmd IK lo OQd,by.^y Uepd ” > . : 
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Note, upon the word mercy-seat, verse 25 : i^atfrnpioy signifies 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat, and not propitiation, as Mr. Mede has rightly observed 
upon this place, in his discourse on God*s house." 

The Editor fills about apage and a half (apart of 550 and the whole of 551) with 
quotations from the writings of the apostles, to substantiate the doctrine of the 
atonement, beginning with Rom., iii 24, already quoted by me ; but as those teachers 
merely illustrated the sayings of their gracious Master, their writings must be 
understood with reference only to what had been taught by him. I will, therefore, not 
prolong the present subject of discussion by examining those passages 
separately,especially as I have already noticed some of them in the course of the 
examination of the Psalms and Prophets. Being desirous to show that my interpretation 
of these is fully supported by scriptual authorities, I will only refer to a few texts 
explanatory of the terms sacrifice, ransom, offering, and the taking away the sins of the 
world, as ascribed to Jesus. Rom., v. 10 ; Heb., ii. 17 ; Eph., v. 2 ; Heb., v. 1, viii. 3, ix. 
14, 23, 26 ; Tit, ii. 12—14 ; Heb., xiii. 12 ; Rev., i. 5 ; Eph., i. 7 Luke, i. 77 ; Matt., xx. 
28 ; Mark, x. 45 ; i Tim., ii. 6. 

Now I beg that my reader will be pleased to determine whether it would be 
more consistent with the context, and with the benevolent spirit of the Christian 
dispensation, to understand such words literally, and thus found the salvation attainable 
by Christianity, upon flesh and blood, human or divine ; or whether it would not rather 
be thoroughly reasonable and scriptural, as well as consistent with the religion of Jesus, 
to take them in a spiritual sense as explained by the apostles themselves. 

As the Editor’s illustrative remarks upon the atonement (pages 552 and 553) rest 
entirely on the arguments previously adduced I. will leave them unnoticed, having 
already examined those in the preceding chapters, except only his queries, "What shall 
we say to his impugning" (p. 108) "the doctrine of Christ’s divine and human nature*, 
even after having acknowledged it in chapter the second ; and to his ridiculing his 
intercession ?” &c., to which I must reply. It is perfectly optional with the Editor to say 
for or against any one whatever his conscience may permit ; nevertheless I shall, from 
the dictates of my own conscience, reject absolutely such, unaccountable ideas as a 
mixed nature of God and man, as maintained by the Editor, as I have previouly rejected 
the idea of a mixed nature of God, man, and lion, TRrfwmr in which Hindoos profess 
their faith. I have not the most distant recollection of acknowledging Christ’s divine and 
human nature, and shall therefore feel obliged if the Editor will have the goodn^ tb 
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point out in what passage of chapta second of my Appeal I acknowledged this mystery, 
I have never, so far as I am aware, ridiculed, even in thought, the intercession of Jesus 
for mankind : I therefore hope that Christian charity will restrain die Editor from 
imputing to me in future such a charge, I only intended to refute the argument adduced 
by Trinitarians, that no being can intercede with another being for a third one, unless 
the mediator be possessed of the nature of the being with whom; as well as of those for 
whom, he intercedes. 

To this assertion of the Editor, “the blood of no mere creature could take away 
sin,” I add the assertion also maintained by the Editor that, “the Creator is not 
composed of blood and flesh,” and leave to him to say, if the blood of Jesus was not 
that of a creature whose blood it was. It is evident from the circumstance of the blood of 
a creature being unable to take away sin, and the Creator having no blood, that the 
taking away of sin can have no connection with blood or a bloody sacrifice. 

The Editor declares, (p. SS4,) that “no one but Jehovah, the unchangeable God, 
could atone for sin, justify the sinner, and change 4iis heart : the Father himself 
witnesses that it is Jehovah whom he hath appointed to this glorious work.” He 
humbled himself by becoming in our nature the Mediator between god ahd men.” 
Nothing that I can conceive, but prejudice in favour of the Trinity, can prevent the 
Editor froni'perceiving gross inconsistency between his declaring Jesus to be the 
unchangeable Jehovah, and also to have been ^ipointed by Jehovah according to wdiose 
will the former Jehovah humbled himself in becoming in our nature a Mediator. How 
could tile unchangeable Jehovah be endued with a new honour which he had not prior 
to his appointment by the latter Jehovah ? How could the unchangeable God change his 
condition by assuming a new nature ? If the acceptance of a new state of honour, tiie 
assuming of a new nature, or the alteration of properties, such as magnitude and other 
conditions, be not considered as changes in an objet, all phenomena may safely, 
according to the Editor’s maxim, be called unchangeable ; and consequently the 
application of the term “unchangeable” being common to Jehovah, and those who are 
not Jehovah, can imply no peculiar ground of distinction or reverence for Jehovah. 
TheEditor says, (p: S4S,) “Nor does it” (the Scripture) “give us the least hint tlutt God 
ever Ins imparted any one infinite p^ection to a finite creature. This, indeed, is 
impossible in its own nature". I therefore beg to ask, whether’ or not, on the same 
ground, it is not iiiq)OS8ible in its own nature that the whole of the onmiptesent God 
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should be brought into a circumference of a small space subjected to all human 
feelings, and clodied at one time with two opposite natures, human and divine 7 

The Rev. Editor in the concluding part of the subject of the atonement, attempts 
to prove the infinite perfection of Jesus, forgetting, periiaps, the denial made by Jesus 
himself of omniscience, as well as omnipotence as narrated in the evangelical writings. 
He entirely avoids here noticing what I stated in proof of the finite effects of Christ’s 
appearance in the world ; which I now repeat, and beg that the Editor will fevour me 
with a reply thereto. My argument is, “That the effects of Christ’s appeaimx on earth, 
whether with respect to the salvation or condenmation of mankind were finite , and 
therefore suitable to the nature of a finite being to accomplish, is evident from the feet, 
that to the present time millions of human beings are daily passing through the world, 
whom the doctrines he taught have never reached, and who of course must be 
considered as excluded from the benefit of his having died for the remission of their 
sins” (Second Appeal, p. 170). Besides, it is worth observing, that an avowal of the 
beginning of creation, and of its end, amounts to a proof of the infinite number of 
creatures, however numerous they may be ; therefore atonement even for the remission 
of the sins of all of them must be of a finite nature. 

Should it be alleged that the sins committed by a single individual, in the limited 
period of his life, though they are finite in themselves, yet are committed against the 
infinite God and thereby they are infinite, and that an atonement on the part of an 
infinite being is therefore necessary for their remission : I shall rq;>ly— In the first 
place, the assertion that the guilt committed against an infinite Being is infinite in its 
consequences, is entirely unsupported by reason or proof, and is contrary to scriptural 
authorities : for we find that the Israelites were, from time to time, afflicted with finite 
pudishment for the sins they committed against ti» infinite God. 1 Chronicles, xxi. 12; 
"So God came to David and said unto him. Thus saith the Lord, choose thee either lArre 
years’ fanune, or three moitifo to be destroyed before thy foes, while tint the sword of 
thine enemies overtake thee ; or else three days the sword of the Lord, even the 
pestilence, in the land, and the angel of the Lord destroying throughout all the coasts of 
Israel,” Ac. Ver. IS : “And God sent an angel unto Jerusalem, to destroy it ; and as he 
was destroying, the Lord heheldL am/ he repented Atm qf the eW/, and said to the angel 
that destroyed. It is enough, stay now dune band,” Ac. Judges, xiii. 1 ; “And the 
cidldmi (rf Israel did evil in the sight of die Lord : and the Lord deliveted than into the 
hand of the Philistines For(y yeore.” 
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In the second place, were we to admit the truth of this argument, we must, upon 
the same ground, as far as reason suggests, esteem a good act, done for the honour of 
the commandment of the infinite God, or a prayer offered to propitiate the Divine 
Majesty, to be also worthy of infinite reward as its effect. Under these circumstances 
we cannot help observing, that among those that believe in any revelation, either true or 
received as true, there is, probably, no man that has not performed, at least, one single 
righteous act during the whole period of his life; but as he is a mortal and imperfect 
being, he cannot be supposed to have escaped every sin in this tempting world ; every 
man, then, must be both guilty of infinite sin and an agent of infinite virtue. If we 
suppose that this very person is to be punished for eternity, according to the Editor, for 
the infinite sin he has committed, there will be no opportunity of his enjoying an 
infinite reward for his good work : but according to the position, he must be either 
rewarded for his good or punished for his evil actions for eternity, while justice requires 
that he should experience the consequences of both. Would it be consistent with the 
perfect nature of the just God, to afflict one with eternal punishment for his guilt, 
leaving, at the same time, his good deeds unnoticed entirely, though performed with a 
view to the glory of God ? Is it not, therefore scriptural as well as reasonable, that all 
men should be judged, after death, according to their good and evil worits ; and then, 
that through the intercession of one who stands as a mediator between God and man, 
those who have, through Christ, truly repented, shall be admitted to enjoy infinite 
beatitude by the free bounty of the Father of the universe, to which they are not entitled 
by their own merit? 

As to such phrases as everlasting fire, or everlasting punishments, found in the 
English version, I beg to refer my readers to the original Greek, in which the 
termOMivioc being derived from OtttfF denotes frequently, duration or ages; that 
is “durable fire,” or “durable punnishments.” Besides they may frnd the term 
“everlasting,” when applied to an object not divine, inqilies long duration, Gen., xvii, 8 
: “And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a 
stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession,” &c., xlix. 26 ; “The 
Messing of thy father have prevailed abovp the blessings of my progenitors, unto the 
utmost bound of toe everlasting hills,” &c. Habakkuk, iii, 6 : “He stood and measured 
toe earth • He beheld and ^ve asmndn fhe nations ; and toe everlasting mountains 
were scattered, and the perpetual hills did bow.” Vide Note in the Second 
Appeal, p. 234. 
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CHAPTER in 

INQUIRY INTO THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
SECTION I 

The Pentateuch and Psalms. 

I now proceed to examine the doctrine of the Trinity, a term which, although it 
is frequently introduced both in orthodox writings and conversation, as the fundamental 
doctrine of Qiristianity, yet is not once found in any part of the sacred book. 

The first position the Editor advances, in support of the deity of Jesus, (SS6), 
is, that the angel, who is said in Gen, xlviii 16, to have redeemed Jacob, was Jesus 
himself, as he appears, “in the Scripture, distinct from the Father and able to redeem,” 
and that the same redeeming being was the angel who spoke to Jacob in a dream, “I am 
the God of Bethel,” (Gen. xxxi., 13 ;) and appeared to Moses “in a flame of fire, out of 
the midst of an unconsumed bush,” (Exodus iii 2,) and who came up from Gilgal to 
Bochim and said, “I made you go up out of Egypt,” &c (Judges, ii. 1,) and called unto 
Abraham out of the heaven, and said, ‘Thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son 
from me,” (Gen. xxii 12,) whence the Editor concludes, that Christ being the redeeming 
angel, and that redeeming angel being the angel that spoke of himself as God in other 
instances, Christ is God. The Editor, although he fills more than two pages with this 
argument, yet never thinks of producing a single authority for his inference, that the 
angel who redeemed Jacob, was Christ, or for his identifying that angel with those 
angels whom the Editor considers as Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The only reason he assigns fn* his first supposition is, that the angel appeared “distinct 
from the Father and able to redeem : “hence he was Christ who is represented as the 
redeemer of his people. Can the circumstance of the performance of similar acts, by two 
persons, identify one with the other ? If so, we must on the same ground, identify God 
with the human race, the Scriptures having ascribed to them both, such attributes as 
mercy, wrath, reward, and punishment ; and we also on the same principle must 
maintain the identity of Jesus with all those that are said in the sacred books to have 
redeemed people at different times. Isaiah, Ixiii. 9 : “In all their affliction he was 
afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved them ; in his love and in his pity he 
redeemed them, and he bare drem, and carried them all the days of old.” Rudi, iv. 14 : 
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“And the woman said unto Naomi, Blessed be the Lord who hath not left thee this day 
without a rakemer’^ that his name may be famous in Israel.” 

Neh. V. 8 ; “We, after our ability, have redeemed our Inothren the Jews, who 
were sold unto die heathen. 

Were we to admit, for a moment that the angel who redeemed Jacob was 
indeed Jesus, it would necessarily follow, according to die Editor, that there was Christ- 
man-Jesus, God-Jesus, and Angel-Jesus ; that is, that Christ is possessed of a three-fold 
nature, and to be esteemed as an obedient savant in his human capacity, as a faithful 
messenga in his angelical nature, and as an independent masta and employa in his 
divine essence ! 

If it be alleged that the term angel is here only figuratively ajqilied to Jesus, I 
shall reply, that we find nothing in the verse that can prevent the application of the term 
“angel” of the angel of God in its literal sense ; no one, unda such a circumstance, can 
be justified in adopting a metaidioiical meaning ; nevertheless we will, in conformity to 
“the spirit of the sacred writings, mainUtin the opinipn that God is the only true 
redeema, and that his Christ, his angels, and his prt^hets, are redeemers in a secondary 
sense ; that is they are the instruments in the hand of God in his wofits of redemption. If 
the scriptures do not scruple to call angels, like Jesus, “Gods,” and “Sons of God” in a 
metaphorical sense, we should not wonder if we find the term “redeemer” applied to 
any angel of God, in an inferior sense. - Psalm, xcvii 7 : “Worship him, ye gods”. 
Judges, xiii, 21, 22 : “Then Manoah kenw thm he was an angel of the Lord, and 
Manodi said unto his wife, We shall surely die, becuase we have seen God,” - Job, i 6 : 
“The sons of God came to present themselves beofore the Lord.” As to his latta 
supposition, that the angel who redeoned Jacob was the same that qipreared to him in a 
dream, and to Abraham and to others, on different occasions, the Editor neitha’ 
attempts to assign reasons nor does he endeavour to shew any authority for his 
assertion. He might, perhaps, lay stress on the definite article prefixed to the word 
“angel.” in several of these instances, in the English vision.’ (which he cannot do 


* IntlieEngHihBiUeilwlm^diHUHislMneiiiployied.Tliis,lKni«v«, uinaccamlB, whichwill 
ippear liy lefeiring to the conlexL ft is thenlqr aiiile eyhbot tfut, beCon the biith of this toe, Ruth and 
Nwnd had Boaz and odten u their Unsneh, and theieibie the dtpeeiiiM "nrho hath not 1^ thee tbit day 
i»Miottaldnenten"canni»hnvBiBfcieneetothn€hiidtlMnrhB ^ -Beeideetiteeyneiqfinoettenn‘ieitoeerof 
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without total disregard to the idiom and use of the Hebrew language.) and thereby 
might attempt to substantiate the identity of one angel with the other. He would 
however, in this case, soon perceive his own oror, if he should refer to Judges xiii. 16, 
where the angel (with the definite article in the common version) says to Manoah, 
'Though thou detain me, I will not eat of thy bread ; and if thou wilt offer a burnt- 
offering, thou must offer it unto the Lord,” declaring himself unworthy of the worship 
due to God alone ; or if he should turn to 2 Samuel, xxiv. 16, where the angel is 
represented as an obedient messenger of God, a destroying instrument in the hands of 
Jehovah. Many other instances might be cited of a similar nature. How, then, can Jesus 
if he be the being termed the angel, speak of himself, (as the Editw supposes,) as God 
in one instance, while in others he renounces his own deity, and even declares, that he 
destroys the lives of thousands by the command of a superior being ? 

Let us now examine whether or not the prophets as well as the angels of God, 
in the delivery of his message and his will, did not often speak in behalf of God, as if 
God himself had spoken. I confine my notice to the prophets ; for were I to point out 
any angel speaking in behalf of Jehovah, without distinction of persons, the Editor 
might attempt to deduce fiom this very circumstance, that that angel was God the Son. 

Instances similar to the fdlowing abound in the Old Testament Isaiah x, 4-7 : 
“Without me they shall bow down under the prisoners, and they shall fall under the 
slain. For all this his anger is not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still. O 
Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is my indignation. I will 
send him against an hypocritical nation, and against the people of my wradi will I give 
him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them down like the 
mire of the streets. How belt he meaneth not ro, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is 
in his heart to destroy and cut off nations not a few,” C3i. xxix. 1-3 : “Woe to Ariel, to 
Ariel, the city where David dwelt ! add ye year to year ; let them kill sacrifices ; yet I 
will distress Ariel, ^d there shall be heaviness and sorrow : and it shall be unto me as 
Ariel. I will camp against thee round about, and will lay seige against thee with a 
mount, and I will raise forts against thee,” Micah ix 13, “Arise and thresh, 0 daughter 
of Zion, for I will make,” Ac. Ch. v. I ; Now gather tfiyself in troops, O daughter of 
foops ; he hath laid siege against us : they shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod 
upon the cheek. But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
diousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come fbrfti unto me, diat is to be ruler in 
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Israel,” &c. Now I presume, the Editor will not propose to identify those prophets with 
the Deity ; yet he must admit that his argument, if it has any weight at all, must force us 
to submit to the monstrous conclusion. 

In the course of this argument the Rev. Editor asserts that “Christ also, in John, 
viii., declares himself to be precisely what Jehovah declares himself in Exodus, iii. 14 : 
Thus Shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I am bath sent me unto you.’ John viii. 
24 : Tf ye believe not that Ism {he being supplied’) ye shall die in your sins ;’ and ver. 
58. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, I am.” How is it possible that 
the Editor, a diligent student of the Bible for thirty of forty years, can have made such a 
palpable mistake as to assert, that the declaration of Jehovah, in Exod.’ iii., and that of 
Jesus, in John, viii., are precisely the same ? It is but his zeal to support the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity that can have prevented him from examining the phrases found in 
these two chapters. In Exod. God says. “Thus shaJt thou say to the children of Israel, 
•rfnt* 'ym ‘the being who is being’ that sent me unto you 

a phrase in Hebrew, which implies Him who alone can be described as only mere being 

• • 

or existence, and which is translated in the Greek Septuagint, though not very correctly, 
“®yw €lfta, aur ” “I am the being.” But in the Gospel of John (vii. 24) the words 
are “I am,” (he or CArirr,) and in the original Greek “ 9t,jil ”“Iam,” 

without the addition of “AtOV ” “the being,” as is found in the Septuagint. In the- 
Hebrew translation of John, viii. 24 or ‘T he,”, is found. So in ver. 58, 

we find only eiju, ” or “I am.” In John, viii. 24, the word “%PlO-VOS ” is of 
course supplied in comparing with Matt. xxiv. 5, “I am Christ,” and with John, iv. 25, 
26. 1 would then or “the being who is being.” a phrase 

precisely the same with or “I am”? If so, it must require a mode of 

argument to prove it, equally beyond my comprehension with the mysterious doctrine 
of the Trinity, which it is brought to support. 


♦ ^ is the future tense to be which literally implies *i shall be,** and is used for **l 

am" that is, "1 am and I shall be;" equivalent to the "eternal being." The Jews consequently count this term 
among the names of God, as is evident from its being used in agreement with a verb in the third person, as in 
the above-cited verse. 

t 1 say not very correctly, because we find in the Septuagint, the term I ^ renderedChfr^for 
the being in one instance, and6)tt^6^ inlicuofthesameterm^V^V^ intheother. 
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From the circumstance of Jesus’ having announced “before Abraham was I am” (v. 58.) 
the Editor concludes that the Jews at once understood him to declare himself God and 
took up stones to stone him ; nor did Jesus hint that they had mistaken him a silence 
which the Editor thinks amounts to the tacit acknowledgment by Jesus of his deity. But 
from the context of verse the S8th, it appears clearly that the indignation of the Jews 
arose from the idea that Jesus declared himself not merely the contemporary of 
Abraham, but even gave out that before Abraham he was ; and that it was for this they 
attempted to stone him. It is not the only instance in which Jesus left the Jews to labour 
under a misconception of his meaning, for we find the same to have been the case in 
several other instances. Thus : John, ii 19 and 21, “Jesus answered and said unto them : 
destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up. Then said the Jews : Forty and 
six years was this temple in building and wilt thou rear it up in three days ? But he 
spake of the temple of his body.” John, vi S3 and 66, viii. 26-27. ‘T have many things to 
say and to judge of you, but he that sent me is true ; and I speak to the world those 
things which I have heard of him ; they understood not that he speak to them of the 
Father.” 

The Editor mentions (559) that “Job also testifies that the redeemer is God,” and quotes 
Job, xix 25-26, “For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the lattu' 
day upon the earth, And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God.” I fully coincide with the Editor in this declaration : Not Job alone but 
all the other writers of the sacred books testify that the true redeemer is God ; and they 
all expected him to cast his mercy upon them, both at the last moment of their life, and 
at the last period of the world. I am at a loss to know what expression in the passage in 
question has induced the Editor to refer to the other texts cited, “would we know 
whether by God, Job means some inferior deity, neither creature nor creator ;” fm there 
can be no doubt that the term redeemer is frequently in the sacred writings applied in its 
strict sense to the Most High God ; and that the phrases, “He shall stand at lasC and ‘1 
shall see God,” which are also found in the above passage, -are often spoken of the 
Supreme Being, without implying any necessity of understanding them as applicable to 
an inferior deity, either creature or creator. Exodus, xxxiv, 5 ; “And die Lord descended 
in the cloud and stood with him there,” &c., Zech, xiv, 3, 4 : “Then shall the Lord go 
forth and fight against those nations, as when he fought in the day of batde. And his feet 
will stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, which is before Jerusalem”. Numb., 
xiv. 14 : “That thou art seen face to face.” Matt., v.8 ; “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
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they shall see God.” The phrase, ‘at the latter day,” found in ver. 2S, is incorrectly 
tendered in the English version as the translation of the Hebtew^l^D^ as has been 
already noticed in page 301. [Note] 

The Editor refers his readers to Psalm, ii. last verse, ‘Kiss the son, lest he be 
angry, and ye poish from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are 
they who trust in him,” leaving the context carefully out of sight. I therefore deem it 
proper to cite the preceding verses here that the public may judge whether the verse 
referred to by the Editor be directly applicable to Jesus or to David. David thus relates 
the circumstance of the hostile disposition of the heathen kings against God and against 
his anointed David himself, in verses 1-3, and the despite of God at their vain boast, in 
verses 4-6. He then mentions, in verses 7-9, how God afforded him consolation : ‘‘I will 
declare the decree : The Lord hath said unto me, thou art my son : THIS DAY HAVE I 
BEGOTTEN THEE. Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. Thou Shalt break them with a rod 
iron : thou shalt dash than in pieces like a potter's vessel. David lastly mentions what 
God recommended tiiose heathen kings to do for their safety, verses 10-12 : ‘Keware 
now, therefore, 0 ye kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth ! Serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the son, lest he be angry,” &c. Here Jdiovah, in 
vmse 7, calls David, “ilfy son this day have / begotten due” corresponding with Psalm, 
Ixxxix. 27, “Also, I will make him (David) my fint-bom, higher than the kings of the 
earth.” I must again say, that nothing except the violent force of early-acquired 
prejudice can lead any one to the direct application of the term “son” (found again in 
verse 12 of the same Psalm, relating to the same subject) to another than David. God 
again assures David, in verses 8, 9, that he would have the heathen for his possession, 
and that be would break the heathens and dash diem to pieces. So we find in 1 Quon. 
xiv. 8 : “When the Philistines heard that David was* anointed king over all Israel, all 
the Philistines went up to seek David : and David heard of it ; and went out against 
them,” Ver. 16, 17 : “David tiierefote did as God commanded him ; and tiiey smote the 
host of the Philistines fiom Gibeon even to Gazor. And the fiune of David went out into 
off lands : and tiie Lord brought the fear ofhhn upon all nadtms” And ch, xviii. M : 
‘^ow after this it came to pass, tiiat David smote the Philistines, and subdued them, and 


* VidePnla iL 2,‘>|iiMtJii(iBoimed.' 
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took Gath and her towns out of the hand of the Philistines. And he smote Moab ; and 
the Moabites became David's servants, and brought gifts. And David smote Hadarezer, 
king of Zobah, unto Hamath, as he went to estaUish his dominion by the Euphrates. 
And David took from him a thousand chariots, and seven thousand horsemen, and 
twenty thousand footmen : David also brought all the chariot horses, but received of 
them an hundred chariots. And when the Syrians of Damascus came to help Hadarezer, 
king of Zobab, David slew of the Syrians two-and-twenty thousand men. Then David 
put garrisons in Syria-damascus, and the Syrians became David's servants, and brought 
gifts. Thus the Lord preserved David whithersoever he went And David took the 
shields of gold that were on the servants of Hadarezer and brought them to Jerusalem. 
Likewise from Tibhath, and from Chun, cities of Hadarezer, brought David very much 
brass, wherewith Solomon made the hiazen sea, and the pilkn, and the vessels of 
brass,” And also ch, xx, 2, 3 : “And David took the crown of their king from offlus 
head, and found it to weigh a talent of golli ; and there were preeious stones in it ; and it 
was set upon David's head ; and he brought also exceeding much spoil out of the c%. 
And he brought out the people that were iniit, and cut them with saws, and with harrows 
of iron and with axes. Even so dealt David' whb all the cities of the children of Aminon. 
And David and all the people returned to Jerusalem,” Db not such denunciations as 
“Thou shall break them with a rod qfiron,” “Thou shall dhsh them in pieces,” fibund in 
ver. 9 of the above Psalm correspond with 1 Quon. xx.,.‘'David same the Philarttnes 
“he smote Moab ;” “David smote Hadarezer “DavidI slew of the Syrians, two and 
twenty thousand men ;” “David took the crown of theiirMng fimn oH his head ;** “and 
cut them” (the citizens) “with saws, and whii harrowsof iron’* ? Are not these directly 
suitable to the history of David the conqueror, called hy God. his son, rathertium to the 
office and nature of the meek and lowly Jesus, who; though most exalted! among the 
sons of God, was himself the victim the rage of unbelievers ? Even upon the 
Trinitarian system, do not such sentences as “Ask 1 shall give thee the heathen for an 
inheritance” corresponding with the passages in Oumicles. “The Lord brought the fear 
of him”. (David) “upon aU nadori', “Thus the Lord preserved David whithersoever he 
went,” admit of better application to David, whose glory dqiended fiom time to time 
upon his supplications to God, than to Jesus, who, as God himself, according to the 
Editor, was possessed of inftnite power and glory from eternity, and needed not to ask 
of another ? Does not such address to the heathen kings as “Kiss the son, lest he be 
angry,” &c., agree with the circumstances mentioned in 1 Chron., xviii, xx : “The 
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Moabites became David's servants, and brought gifts;” “the Syrians became David's 
servants, and brought gifts “and he brought out the people - and cut them with saws, 
and with harrows of iron, and with axes. Even so dealt David with all the cities of the 
children of Ammon T 

The opponents whom David broke “with a rod of iron,” were his political 
enemies ; consequently the assertion of the Editor, that “the destruction to spiritual 
enemies is no where in scripture described as arising from the wrath of a mere 
creature”, has no applicability to the subject in question. As to his assertion, “Prophets 
denounced on men the wrath of God, and pronounced on them a curse in his name.” I 
only refer the Rev. Editor to 2 Kings, v. 26, 27, in which Elisha is said, when displeased 
at the conduct of his servant, to have miraculously punished him with leprosy, without 
pronouncing on him verbally any curse in the name of God : and also to Exod., xxiii 21, 
wherein he will find that the angels of God, if provoked, have the power of keeping 
away pardon from men. 

It may, however, be fairly concluded from the authority and acts of Jesus 
himself that both the angels and the prophets of God, in performing miracles, either of 
punishment or reward, according as they were disposed, applied always to God for 
power, though they sometimes omitted to express such applications verbally. John, xi. 
41, 42 : “And Jesus” (in raising Lazarus from the dead) “lifted up his eyes and said. 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me, and I knew that thou hearest mea/wayr.” 

From the words, “who trust in him.” found in the second Psalm, the Editor 
attempts to prove the deity of the Son on the supposition that the phrase “to trust in” is 
exclusively applicable to God, and corroborates his opinion by Jer., xvii S, forgetting 
that the term, though it is often used with reference to God, yet is applied sometimes to 
created beings Prov., xxxi. 1 1 : “The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so 
that he shall have no need of spoil." Isaiah, xiv, 32 : “The Lord hath founded Zion, and 
the poor of his people shall trust in it.” As to Jer. xvii. S, quoted by the Editor, “Thus 
saith Jehovah, Cursed be he that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from Jehovah,” it of course, implies that he who trusts in man, 
independently of God, should be cursed, as appears from the last sentence of the same 
verse, “whose heart departeth from Jehovah.” 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xxiv. 1, 2 : “The earth is Jehavah’s and the fulness 
thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein : for he hath founded it upon the sea, and 
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established it upon the floods," and compares it with John, i, 3, "AU things were innde 
by him, (the Word,) and without him was not any thing made which was made. The 
inference which he draws from this comparison is, that "In creating power, Christ is 
equal to Jdmvah.” Were we to overlook the mistranslation of this verse* in toe English 
version, (which it is, almost impossible not to notice,) and to understand the passage as 
it stands in the othodox translation, we should esteem Jesus as the cause of aU created 
things. But we should be in this case naturally inclined to ascertain vtoetho' Jesus was 
an efficient or an instrumental cause of those things ; since the ineposition "by.” found 
in the verse, signifies either a priiicipal t^ent of an action, or an instrument therin. We 
find Heb., i. 2, (as it stands in the English version), deciding the question beyond a 
doubt : "(God) hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the worlds” Eph., iii. 9 : “Who 
(God) created all things by Jesus Christ” Here all the wmlds are represented as made 
by Jesus as an instrument in the hands of God. It is hoped that after reflecting upon this 
decision, by the autotv of these epistles, the Editor may, perhaps, retract his assertion, 
that “in creating power, Christ is equal to Jdiovah,” and be of opinion that toe world 
was made by the will of one being. Could not Jehovah, to whom the Editor ascribes 
omnipotence, create this world independently of another omnipotent being, equal to 
him “in creating power” ? If not, the world must be, in this case, the joint production ti 
Jehovah and Christ, as well as of the Holy Ghost, (whom the Editor here omits to 
notice,) and each of them must dqiend upon the others in creation, like joint managers 
of a concern. Can the Editor point out any set of men, or any nation professing a grosser 
polytheism than this ? The only difference that he can shew between his notion and that 
of avowed polytheists, must consist only in respect of the increase or decrease of the 


* [All tilings were done by him.] **A11 things were made by him and without him was not any thing 
made that was made." Newcome : who explains it of the creation of the visible material world by Chiist, as 
the agent and instrument of God. See his notes on verses 3 and 10. But this is a sense which 
the word will not admit occur upwards of seven hundred times in 

the New Testament, but never in the sense of create. It sigiplies in this gospel, where it occur fifty-three 
times, to be, to come to, become, to come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted. Chapter xv. 7 ; xix. 36. It 
has the latter sense. Matt., v. 18 ; vi, 8 ; xxi, 42 ; xxvi, 6. **AU things in the Christian dispensRion were done 
by Christ" i. e.hy his authority, and according to his direction: and in the ntinistiyoomiiiitled to his aposdes. 
nothing has been done without his warrant. See John xv. 4, 5 ; "Without me ye can do nothing." Conyaie 
verses, 7, lOi 16 ; John, xvii 8 Col, i, 16, 17 ; Cape, ibid, (Imporved VeRion.) 
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supposed number of Creators - a distinction which will amount to nothing intrinsic. I 
must now leave the subject to the sound judgment of my reader. 

The Editor further proceeds, saying, “With reference to Christ, Paul adds (1 
Cor., X. 25, 26) “Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, that eat : For the earth is the 
Lud’s and the fulness thereof.” He then concludes. ‘If diis Psalm, (xxiv. 1) then, speak 
of Jehovah the Father, the same absolute dominion over the earth is here ascribed to the 
Son as to the Father ; if the Son, he is there termed Jehovah, ”-St. Paul here justifies the 
eating of whatever is sold in the shambles, referring to Psalm xxiv. 1, as his reason for 
such justification, without the most distant allusion to Jesus : I am, therefore, at a loss to 
discover the ground upon which the Editor founded his foregoing conclusion. For 
further illustration I quote the paraphrase by a most eminent personage on the above 
verses of Corinthians : “Eat whatever is sold in the shambles, without any inquiry or 
scruple, whether it had been offered to any idol or no. For the earth and all therein are 
the good creatures of the true God, given by him to men for their use.”-(Locke. Vol. 
viii) If the Editor still insists, in defiance, of St Paul’s reference, of common sense, and 
of the above panqrhrase, that in 1 Cor., x. 26 St Paul dlludes to Jesus, I should take 
upon myself to refer him to Hebrews, i. 2, (the Son) “whom he (God) hath appointed 
heir of all Mng ^ ; and to John, iii. 35, “The Father loveth the Son, and hadi given all 
things into his hand." These I hope will convince him that all the power and possession 
of the Son, in heaven and on earth, are derived from the gift of the Father of the 
universe. 

The Editor quotes 1 Cor., x. 22 ; “Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? Are 
we stronger than be ?” whence he infers that “the Lord then is capable of being 
provoked by the worship of idols equally with God,” Granting diat St Paul means Jesus 
: by the term “Lord,” and by the pronoun “he,” in verse the 22nd, (a position which is 
unsuppMted by proof,) we still find nothing in the passage elevating Jesus to equality 
vrith his Father. The qrostte may, acceding to the EditCMr’s interpretation, be supposed 
to have prohibited Christians from provoking Christ to jealousy, by partaking of the cup 
and table of devils, instead of those of Christ, of which dieir Master required them to 
partake, as qrpears from the immediately preceding verse -“Ye cannot drink the cup of 
dse Lord and the cup of devils. Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the 
table of devils,” bit not natuitf that Jesus, who enjirined the apostles to observe the 
Lord’s Supper, would be provoked to jeahmsy by his followets partdthig both of his 
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table, and of the sacrifice offered to idols, without his thereby equalizing himself with 
God ? I find that the prophets of God are declared in more pointed terms to have been 
jealous of the dishonor manifested to God ; but no one has ever felt disposed to ascribe 
to them equality with his DiVine Majesty. 1 Kings, xix. 10 : “And he said, I have been 
very jealous for the Lord God of hosts ; for the children of Israel have forsaken thy 
covenant, and thrown down thy altars,” &c. 

I will repeat verbatim the Editor’s quotation of Psalm, xxiv, 8. and Eph., iv. 8, 
and his inference of the Deity of Jesus from the comparison of the one with the other, 
that my reader may perceive how violently prejudice can operate upon the human mind. 
He says (561) that “in verse 8th one is about to enter heaven as the king of glory ; who 
is called ‘Jehovah,’ mighty in battle.” In Eph., iv, “Jesus elsewhere styldd the Lord of 
glory, ascends, having led captivity captiye, which implies battle and vicotry.* Here 
also the son is either described as equal in might to Jehovah, or as Jehovah himself.” 
There are not in verse eighth nor in the whole Psalm, xxiv. such phrases as “captivity 
captive” or “ascend on high” as found in Eph., iv. 8 ; nor are there, in the whole 
Qiapter iv. of Ephesians, the terms “king of glory.” or even “Lmd of glory,” or “mighty 
in battle,” as we find stated in the above Psalm. The Psalm commences by a declaration 
of God’s sovereignty over the earth - proceeds to state the virtues that must belong to 
those who seek his presence and desire his blessing - and concludes with an exhmtation 
to Jerusalem to receive him as the king of glory - the Lord of Hosts. But the subject of 
the above verse of the Epistle to the Ephesians is Jesus, who ascended on high to give 
divine gifts to men, after he had descended first into the middle of the grave, as is 
evident from the immediately following verse : “Now that he ascended, what is it, but 
that he also descended flrst into the lower parts of the earth," and so on ; - a descent 
which cannot be ascribed to God. Verse the 8th of iv. Eph. is an obvious reference to 
Psalm, Ixviii, 18, a fact which is acknowledged even by Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones, and 
many other Trinitarian writers ; “Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive, thou hast received gifts for men ; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God 
might dwell among diem.” But the Editor omits here to compare the passage in Ephes, 
with the last mentioned Psalm, though both contain almost the same wprds that he 

* This term *10 lead captivity captive'' is not synonymous to 'inighty in bklle'' nor equivalent in 
application. For one may be mighty in battle without leading captives : so ode may lead captive by 
mbaculons or aitful means without being mighty in battle. 
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dwells upon ; perhaps in consideration of the latter phrases of the Psalm being 
inconsistent with his object. “Thou hast received gifts for men that the Lord God might 
dwell among them," which clearly shows the subordination of the son to his heavenly 
father. In further explanation I repeat the note of Mr. Locke on verses 9 and 11 of 
Ephesians in his paraphrase of this Epistle, (p. 477.) Note on verses 9, 10 : “St. Paul’s 
argumentation, in these two verses is skilfully adapted to the main design of his Epistle. 
The converted gentiles were attacked by the unconverted Jews, who were declared 
enemies to the thoughts of a Messiah that died. St. Paul, to enervate that objection of 
theirs, proves by the passage out of the Psalms, v. 8, that he must die and be buried. 
Besides the unbelieving Jews, several of them, that were converted to the Gospel, or at 
least professed to be so, attacked the gentile converts, on another ground, persuading 

them, that they could not be admitted to be the people of God under the kingdom gf the 
Messiah, nor receive any advantage by him, unless they were circumcised and put 
themselves, wholly under the Jewish constitution. He had said a great deal, in the three 

first chapters, to free them from this perplexity, but yet takes occasion here to offer 

• * 

them a new argument, by telling them, that Christ, the same Jesus that died, and was 
laid in his grave, was exalted to the right hand of God, above all the heavens, in the 
highest state of dignity and power, that, he himself being filled with the fulness of God, 
believers, who were all his members, might receive immediately from him, their head, a 
fulness of gifts and graces, upon no other terms but barely as they were his members.” 

After having compared Psalm, xxxvi. 6, “O Jehovah, thou preservest man and 
beast,” with Col., i. 17, “By him (by Jesus) all things consist,” and with Hebrews, i. 3, 
“He upholds all things by the word of his power,” the Editor thus concludes, “The Son, 

then, is either equal to Jehovah in preserving power, or Jehovah himself.” In the first 
place, in some ancient manuscripts, instead of “by him all things consist,” there is the 
phrase “all things are united in him,” which of course bears no comparison with the 
above Psalm, “O Jehovah, thou preservest man and beast.” In the second place, he may 
perceive from the context, that by the term “all things,” the apostle could have meant 
only the things concerning the Christian dispensation : for we find, in the verse 
immediately following, Jesus is declared to be “the head of tiie body, the church,” and 
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in the preceding verse,* “die things” are enumerated as orders and ranks in the religious 
and the moral world, and not natural substances. In the third place, admitdng even the 
inteipretation of the Editor, diat all natural substances consist by Jesus, we cannot help 
yielding conviction to die repeated avowal of Jesus, manifesting that the support of all 
things, or the things of the new dispensation by Jesus, is entirely owing to the power 
vested in him by die Father of all things, without which he is totally unable to support 
them. John, xvii. 2 : “Thou hast given hUn” (the Son) “power over all flesh.” Qi. v. 30 : 
I COR of mine ownself do nothing" &c. As to the term “all things TX wtfVra found in 
Heb, i. 3, just quoted by the Editor, it signifies also, all the things belonging to the 
Christian dispensation, as I observed before. But if the Editor again insists upon his 
mode of inteipretation, as meaning all natural objects by that term, he, by referring to 
John, xiv. 24. “The word which ye hear if not mute but die Father ’ and Matt., xxviii. 
18. "All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” must be convinced that the 
word of power, by which Jesus upholds or rules all things, is, in fact, belonging to the 
Father. 

In his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, the Editor repeats (p. 561) Psalm, 
xiv. 6. as quoted in Heb. i. 8. “Thy throne, O Jehovah, is forever and ever.” My reader 
may observe, that to apply to Jesus the term “Jehovah,” the peculiar name of God, the 
Editor perverts the verse in question by placing the word “Jehovah” instead of “God,” a 
term which is, in the Scriptures, commonly used, not only for the Creator, but dv other 


* "Thtt the apostle does not here intend the creation of natnial suhitancea, is evident : for 1st, he 
does not say, that by him were created heaven and earth but things in heaven and thing on earth ; 2nd|y. He 
does not, in descending into detail, specify thinp themselvs viz. celestial and tenestrial substances, but 
merely states of things, viz., thrones, dominions, Ac. which are only ranks and orders of beings in the 
rational and monl world :3tdly. It is plain, fiom comparing ver. ISandver. 18, that Christ is called the first- 
born of the wbirie creation, because he is the first who was taited Isom dm dead to an immortal life ; dthly. 
The creation of national otgects, the heaven, the earth, and sea, and all things therein, when they am plainly 
and unequivocally mentioned, is uniformly and invariably ascribed to the Fither, both in the Old Testament 
and the New. Hence, it follows, that the creation, which the Aposfie hem ascribes to Christ, expresses that 
great change which was inlrodnoed into the moral world and particalarly into the edative siinalioo of Jews 
and Gentiles, by the dispensation of the gospel. This is ofker called creatian, or new creation, and is 
usually ascribed to Jesus Christ, who was the great prophet and messenger of the new covenanL See E^, i. 
Id, ii, 10 - IS, iii. 9, iv, 24 ; Col., iii. 10 ; 2 Cor., v. 17. Tins great change the apostle hem desetibm under the 
eynfbol of a revolution, in t roduce d by ehrist amongst certain tanks and oedera of beings, by whom, accord ing , 
to the Jewish demonology, borrowed from the oriental philosophy, the affidm of slaim and individnals wem 
anperimended and governed. See Mr. Lindsey’s Sequel, page 477, and Welsisin In loe.” Improved Version. 
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superior existences. He at the same time, neglects entirely the original Psalm in 
Hebrew “Thy throne, O God,” and also the original Epistle to hebrews in 

Greek. Osof “The throne of thee. 0 God.” I now beg to ask the Editor to let me know 
his authority for this unaccountable change, I shouid for my own part, be indeed voy 
Sony and ashamed of my opinions if I found myself compelled to make perversions of 
scriptural passage, and to set aside the suggestions of common sense, to support the 
doctrines that I may have been persuaded to profess. It is again worth observing, that 
the Editor quotes the above passage of Psalm, xlv., omitting entirely to notice my 
remarks on it in the Second Appeal. I am, therefore, induced to repeat them in the hope 
that he may reply to them, and adopt a regular mode of argumentation. After stating that 
Moses was also called God in the Scriptures, I thus proceed : “On what principle, then, 
can any stress be laid in defence of the deity of the Son, in the prophetic expression 
quoted in Helnews from Psalm xlv 6. “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever*' ; 
especially when we find in the very next verse, words that declare his subordinate 
nature. Thou lovest righteousness and hatest wickedneu, thmfore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows” ? (p 138.) “But it deserves 
particularly to be noticed, in this instance, that the Messiah, in whatever sense he is 
declared God, is, in the very same sense, described in verse 7, (God thy God,) as having 
a God superior to him, and by whom he was apfminted to the office of Messiah.” (p. 
243.) 

In the third place, on scripturalist ever hesitated to apply Psalm xlv., directly to 
Solomon, after his marriage with the daughter of Pharoah, as is evident from the 
context ; ‘My heart is inditing a good matter : I speak of the things which I have made 
touching the king : my tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Thou art fairer than the 
children of men ; grace is poured into thy lips : therefore God hath blessed thee for 
ever. Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever : the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right 
sceptre. Thou lovest ri^teousness, and hatest wickedness ; thereftHe God, thy God hath 
andnted thee widi the oil of gladness above diy fellows. Kings' daughters were among 
thy honourable women : upon thy right hand did stand the queen in gold of Ophir. 
Hearken, O daughter and consider, and incline thine ear ; forget also thine own people, 
and % father’s house : so shall the king greatly desire thy beauty : for he is thy Lord, 
and worship thou him. Instead of thy fttthers shall be thy childem, whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth.” If the application of the word. “God” in an 
accommodated sense, entitle Jesus to deity, how much more properly shoidd the direct 
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application of the same word, “God” to Solomon,” according to the Editor, exalt him to 
a participation in the divine nature. 

The Editor afterwards quotes, in defence of the deity of Jesus, Psalm, cii. 23- 
27, referred to by the author of the ^istle to the Hebrews, (i. 10-12,) “Thou, Lord, in 
the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy 
hand. They shall perish ; but thou remainest : and they all shall wax old as doth a 
garment : and as a vesture shdit thou fold them up, and they shall be changed : but thou 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” The construction here admits of two 
interpretations : One is that verses 10-12 are, in continuation of verses 8, 9, addressed 
to the Son by God, as supposed by the Editor : the other is, that the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews invokes his Divine Majesty by quoting Psalm, cii. 25-27, after he has, 
in the preceding verse, introduced the name of God, as anointing the Son above his 
fellows to shew the continual duration of the honour bestowed on the Son, as flowing 
from the unchangeable and preserving poser of the bestower of that honour. To 
ascertain which of these two interpretations the aposde had in view, let us now refer to 
the context. One's exaltation above his fellows by another, on account of his merit, as 
stated in the preceding verse (9), is quite inconsistent with the immutable -character 
mentioned in verses 10-12, and, therefore, these two opposite qualities can by no 
means be ascribed to the same being. Again, in the following verse, (13), the apostle, to 
prove the superiority of the Son over angels, asks, ‘To which of die angels said he at 
any time. Sit on my right hand until 1 make thine enemies thy footstool ?” Here 
common sense dictates, that if such expressions as “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth,” &c. ; “As a vesture shalt thou fold them up ;” and 
“Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail,” had been meant by the apostle as 
applicable to Jesus, he would not, in setting forth the dignity of the Son, have added the 
words, “Sit on my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool” ; which imply a 
much inferior nature to that attributed in the preceding passage, and which, indeed, may 
be parallelled by other expressions found in Scripture, applied to mere human beings. 
Deut., xxxii. 10 ; “He (Jehovah) kept him as the apple of his eye.” Isaiah, xlix. 16 : 
“Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands.” Psalm, xlvii. 3 : “He 
(Jehovah) shall subdue the people under us, and the nations under our feet.” In 
describing the superim courage and the strength of a man who is reported to have 
overpowered a lion, and also a dog, no one, endued with conunon sense, would, after 
stating the former fact, adduce the latter as an additional proof of courage and strengtii. 
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as it is evident that to kill a dog is a feat by no means of so wonderful a nature as that of 
overcoming k lion. My reader may recollect Matt., xxii. 45 ; “If David then call him 
(the Messiah) Lord, how is he his son ?” which tells us that Jesus disproves the 
assertion of the Messiah being the son of David, on the ground that no father could 
consistently call his son “Lord," much less could he apply to his son the term “My 
Lord”. Were we to admit the first intnpretafion, upheld by the Editor, and to consider 
die passage, “Thou, Lord, in the beginning, &c., as a part of the address of Jehovah to 
Jesus, we must, in conformity to the argument used by Jesus himself, in Matt,, xxii. 45, 
relinquish the commonly-received doctrine, that Jesus is the Son of God, and actually 
admit his superiority to the Father of the universe, who, according to the Editor, 
addresses him as “Lord” in Heb., i. 10. Either, therefore, the Editor must abandon the 
opinion the God the Father addresses Jesus as Lord, in Lord, in the passage refeired to, 
or he must cease to consider him as the “Son of God.” 

“The Editor again used the word Jehovah in verse 10, and reads "Thou, 
Jehovah, in the beginning,” &c., instead of “Thou, Lord, in the beginning,” ftc;, 
without assigning any reason for his deviating from the English version, as well as the 
Hebrew and Greek originals. For in the original Hebrew there is no “Jehovah” 
mentioned in Psalm, cii. 25, and, consequently, in the Greek passage, Heb., i. 10, which 
is a quotation of the same verse of die Psalm, the term cannot be supposed to be 
intended as a translation of the word Jdiovah. So in the English version the verse stands 
thus, “Thou, Lord, in the beginning,” &c. I shall, however, feel obliged to the Rev. 
Editor, if he can point out to me any authority for his substitution of the word 
“Jehovah” for Lord, in the verse in question. 

With a view to weaken the strength of the evidence found in I cor., xv. 24, as 
to the changeable nature of Christ, the Editor says, (P. 562) “His original throne as 
Jehovah God, is for ever and ever ; his mediatorifd throne remains for a season, and 
then ceases.” I have already noticed, in pages 139 and 234 of the Second Appeal, and in 
the foregoing chapter of this work, that the term for ever, tx similar terms, when used 
for a creature, or a begotten son, signify, in scriptural idiom, long duration of time. My 
reader, therefore, by referring to those instances, will be convinced that neither 
Solomon, to whom Psalm, cii. 25, is directly applied, nor Jesus, to whom the apostle 
lilies the said verse in the above Psalm, in an acctmimodated sense, can be sityposed 
to be endued with a throne or kingdmn that never will cease ;-a question whidi St Paul 
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decides in die most plain and positive terms, in 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25 : **Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have deltvered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he 
shall have laid down all ruie and authority and power. For he must reign till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet.” (Verse 28 :) "And when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himse^bt subject unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all.” Here die aposde declares, that Jesus will in the end deliver 
up Ids Ungdom to God die Fadter, and not to God composed (as the Editor maintains) 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and that the Son himself, unlimited to any 
particular capacity, whether mediatorial, human, or divine, shall be subject U> the 
Father, that God alone may be all in all. Is diere in this passage, or in any other part of 
the Scriptures, any authority for saying that the Son's mediatorial throne akme shall be 
delivered up to the Father ? On the contrary, neither he nor any one, can in a 
mediatorial capacity exercise a kingdom ; but Jesus, as the king of our faith, the 
anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows has a kingdom and throne, and the 
Kingdom only can he delivw up in the end of the world, that God may be all in all. 
Besides the above verse (28) asserts, that he, as the Son, the highest title that Jesus is 
honoured with, will be subject to him who has exalted him above all creatures. No one, 
besides, unbiassed by early prejudice, can evo’ venture to pronounce such an opinion as 
that a being can lose his kingdom in any capacity whatsoever, and yet be unchangeable. 

As some ordiodox divines had attempted to prove the deity of Jesus from the 
circumstance of the tmm “shqtherd” being applied to God, in Psalm, xxiii. 1, and to 
Jesus, in John, x. 16, 1 pointed out (p. 249 of the Second Appial), that the same term 
"shepherd” is used for Moses, (in Isaiah, Ixiii. 11, "VTith die shepherd of his flock”), 
and for tile leaders of Israel, (Jer., xxiii., 4, ‘1 will set up shepherds over them”), yet that 
none of dwse posons is supposed to have been united with God. 

The Rev. Editor, although he acknowledged the accuracy of my above 
assertion, yet tries to draw from it an argument against me by means of one or two 
strange questions. One is (p. 562), "But did he" (the autiior) “never read of a chief 
shqiherd, who. when he shall appear, will give the under-sh^herds a crown of gltuy T 
The otiier is. "But was our autiior ignorant that David was also one of Christ’ s fold, and 
Moses, and Abraham rin answer to vriiich, I must confess that I am igiKuant of David, 
Kfoses, and Abraham, having been of Christ’s fold : and although Jesus is styled "a 
diief dwphenT. yet sudi avowal of his superiority above other messengers of tiie Dtity 
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neither places him on a level with Jehovah, nor does it prove his unity with the Most 
High God. Can a chief among the generals of a king be ever supposed equal to, or 
identified with, the king, his employer ? With respect to the argument founded on 
referring to Jesus Christ, Ezek, xxxiv. 23, ‘1 will set one sheperd, even my servant 
David,” I observed in my Second Appeal (p. 249), that even in this case, “they must 
still attribute his shepherdship over his flock to divine commission, and must relinquish 
tiie idea of unity between God die employer, and the Messiah his servant,” to which the 
Editor makes reply, “We must relinquish a unity of nature between the Divine Fadier 
and the Messiah whom he sent, just as much as we do between Cyaxares and Cyrus, 
employed to lead his armies, between Vespasian and Titus, between George the Third 
and his son, George the Fourth.” In this passage, it must be confessed that we have 
something like a clear definition or exposition of the nature of the Trinity, in which the 
Editor professes his belief ; - that is, he conceives the God-head to constitute a genus 
like angel, man, fowl, fish, &c., God the Son being of the same nature with God the 
Father, just as the man George the Uiird is of the same nautie with the man George the 
Fourth, though of a separate will, inclination, and passion, and distinct existence - a 
concqMion which is (xrtainly compatible witii an idea of unity of nature between the 
Father and the Son, but which is entirdy inconsistent with that of co-evaiity between 
them ; and implies, that, as the difference of existence, &c., between man and man, is 
the origin of the plurality of mankind, so the difference of existence, Ac., between God 
and God, must cause plurality in the Godhead. Can there be any polytheistical creed 
mote clear and mote gross than this ? Yet the Editor will take it amiss if charged with 
Polytheism. It is worth observing, that the orthodox, so far from establishing the unity 
of the Messiah with God by means of the above passagb, “I will set one shepherd over 
them, even my senmi David,” can at most but prove uniQr between the Messiah and 
Goi’s servant DavUL 

In the course of this argument, the Editor says, that “he had adduced many 
other passages in which the Son is called Jehovah.” I wonder at this assertion. I find 
hithoti) only two places in which he rqipiies the wtml Jdmvah to Jesus, “Thy tivone, O 
God !” Ac., “And tiiou. Lord, in the beginning” Ac. The Editor takes upon himself to 
use the tenii Jehovah instead of *T}od” in the former, and instead of *ljord" in die latter 
instance, as before noticed, and now he gives out his own perversion of those texts as 
Hithoiity 1 
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Mr. Jones having attempted to deduce the deity of Jesus by a comparison of 
Ephes., iv. 18. with Psalm, Ixviii. 18, “Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive : thou hast received gifts of men ; yea, for the rebellious also, that the 
Lord God might dwell among them.” I observed, (p. 256, Second Appeal,) that, “from 
a view of the whole verse, the sense must, according to this mode of reasoning, be as 
follows The person who ascended on high, and who received gifts for men, that the 
Lord God might dwell among them, is the Lord God, - an interpretation, which as 
implying that the Lord God ascended, and received gifts from a being of course 
superior to himself, in order that he might dwell among men, is equally absurd and 
unscriptural." The Editor entirely omits to notice the foregoing observation, and only 
refers to the context, inferring thence that different persons of the Godhead are 
addressed in the course of the Psalm. (P. 564). “The Psalm,” he observes, (Ixvii.) 
"commences with an address to God in the tiiird person. At verse 7th he is addressed in 
the second person : the second person is retained till verse 1 1th, and is resumed again in 
this, the 18th verse. If one person be not addressed fiom the beginning, therefore, it is 
certain that he who ascended on high, identified by Paul as Christ, is God, who went 
fwth before the people through the wilderness.” How is it possible, that the Editor, a 
diligent student of the Bible for thirty or forty years, should not know that, in 
addressing God, the third person and also the second are constantly used in immediate 
sequence, and that this variation is considered a rhetorical trope in Hebrew and Arabic, 
as well as in almost all the Asiatic languages, from being supposed to convey notions of 
the omnipresence and pervading influence of the Deity ? To prove this assertion, 1 
could quote a great many instances, even from the single book of Psalms, such as 
Psalm, iii. 3-5, &c. and in a single ch. 2 Samuel, xxii. 3, 49, in which God is addressed 
both in the second and third persons : but as the Editor might perhaps, allege in those 
cases, though in defiance both of the idiom of the Hebrew and of common sense, that in 
all these instances David in sinrit meant the first and the second persons of the Godhead 
by the variety of persons, I shall quote the translation of some lines of the Qotan, by 
Sale, and of a Jewish prayer, in which the same variety of persons is used, and where it 
cannot be imagined that diffoent persons of the Godhead are meant to be therein 
addressed. Alquoran, ch. I : “Praise be to God the Lord of all creatures, the most 
mociftil, the King of the day of judgment. Thee do we worship, and of thee do we beg 
assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way of those to whom thou hast been 
gracious : not of those against whom thou art incensed, not of those who go astray.” 
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Can Mohaaonad here be supposed to have alluded in spirit to the first and second 
persons of God, or has he not rather used those phrases according to the common 
practice of the language ? The following lines are from a Jewish book of prayers, 
written in Helaew, and translated into English.* “SabbaA morning service. ‘Therefore, 
all whom God hath formed, shall glorify and bless him ; they shall ascribe praise, 
honour, and glory, unto the King who hath formed all things ; and who, through his 
holiness, causeth ins perqile Israel inherit rest on the holy Sabbath. Thy name. O Lord 
our God ! shall be sanctified.’' “Morning service. ‘His words also are living, permanent, 
faidifiil, and desirable for ever, even unto all ages ; as well those which he hath spoken 
concerning our ancestors, as those concerning us, our children, our generations, and the 
generations of the seed of 1^1. i/fy servants, both the first and the last.” A thousand 
similar instances -ani^t be adduced. 

In the Qoran, it is further remarkable that the same change of person is adopted 
when God is rqKcsented as speakiig of himself. Alqoran. ii. 5 : ‘Set not up^ tberefine, 
any equals unto God agiunst yous own knowledge. If ye be' in doubt concerning that 
revelation, whidi we have sent down unto our servant, produce a chapter like unto it. 
and call upon your witnesses besides God, if ye sqr truth.” Moreover we find in the 
Jewish Sctfytmes, that in speaking of a third party both the second and the third 
personal: pronouns ars somethnes used. Hosen, iL 15-17 : ‘‘And I will give her her 
vineyardk from dience, and the valley.” Achor for a door of hope ; and she shall sing 
there as. in the days of her youth, and as in the d^ when she came up out of the land of 
EgypU”*‘And it shall bead that day, saithtoe Lord,’ that thou shalt call me Ishi ; and 
Shalt cdl me no morei Baalim.” Tor I will take away the names of Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shaU no more be remembered by their name,” Ver. 19 : "And I will 
betsoth thee unto me for ever ; yea, I win betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and in 
judgment, and in loving-kindness, and in mmcies.” The public tmqr now judge what 
weight the argument of the Editor ought to cany with it, and whether I adduced only a 
“Jewish dream” in iqiplying verse 18 originally to hfoses, or whether the Editor rather 
has not founded his position on the ground of mere imagination. To me, as an Asiatic, 
nothing can appear more strange than an Metapt to deduce the deity of Jesus from an 


* ConiriledbytteRev. SoloiDoalflndMll,tnnitaledlqrMeiinJwliai.BanMt.MdJoHpli,Md 
pfiaud ia LoadoB by B. JvMiH, Uto. 
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address by David to the omnipresent God, couched in both the second and third 
persons. I will, moreover, confidently appeal to the context, to satisfy any unprejudiced 
person that the Psalmist, in verse 18th, had Moses alone in view. The Psalm, it will be 
recollected, was written on the specific occasion of the removal of the aifc, which was 
done according to the instructions delivered to Moses by God on Mount Sinai. David 
accordingly rec^tulates in the preceding verses of the Psalm, the wonderful mercies of 
God in delivering, Israel from the Egyptians, and leading them towards the promised 
land. In verses lS-17, Sinai is thus mentioned : “The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan 
; an high hill, as the hill of Bashan. Why leap ye, ye high hills ? This is the hill which 
God desireth to dwell in ; yea, the Lord will dwell in it for ever. The chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of angels : the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the 
holy place.” In verse 18, immediately after mention of the word Sinai, the holy place, 
he goes on, “Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity captive : thou hast 
received gifts for men ; yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell 
among them ;”-the very reason to which, in the book of Exodus, the construction of the 
ark, whose removal was taking place, is assigned. From this it appears evident, that the 
gifts alluded to were those granted on Mount Sinai ; and the only question that remains 
is. Who was it that received those gifts for men ? I leave this to be answered by the 
candid reader. There are, besides, many other passages in the writings of the Psalmist, 
where David, after addressed the Supreme Father of the universe, alniiptly addresses 
himself to creatures, such as in Psalms, Ixviii. 28 ; iv. 1, 2 ; ix. S, 6, 10, 1 1 ; Ixvi. IS, 16 
; xci. 13, 14. There is nothing, therefore, unusual or strange in applying the verse in 
question, though originally relating to Moses, in an accommodated sense to Jesus. 

To prove the figurative a{q[)iication of the term God to Jesus, and to other 
superior creatures, fiom the authorify of the Saviour himself, I quoted (Second Appeal. 
P. 138) John, X. 34, “Is it not written in your law I said. Ye are Gods V \lfith a view to 
invalidate this argument, the Editor puts three questions (p. 564). The first is, “What 
creatures of a superior nature are here tmned Gods ? Those that die like men.” To this I 
answer Yes ; the term “God” is here applied to those chiefs of Israel who were men, 
and who consequently died like men ; and ftom the very circumstance of their having 
had the appearance of man. and having been endowed with human feelings, as well as 
their having been, like men, liable to deadi, we are under the necessity of inferring dud 
the application of the term ‘tJod” to them is figurative, and that it is by no menas teal,, 
though we find them exalted by the terms, “the sons of the Most HiglT (Psalm bcxxiL 
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6* ). “the first-bron of God” (Exodus iv. 22) ; the “peculiar people of God. above all 
nations” (xix. S) the “kingdom of priests, an holy nation (ver. 6) ; and even by the most 
glorifying title of “Gods” (Psalm. Ixxxii. 6). Upon the same ground and the same 
principle, we must consider (if not biassed by prejudice (the use of the word “God.” and^ 
“the Son of God.” for Jesus, to be figurative, as he himself explained (John. x. 34) for 
although Jesus was honoured with abundantly high titles, yet he was in the appearance 
of man. and possessed of human feelings, and liable to death, like those chiefs of Israel, 
as is evident from the following as well as many other facts recorded in the Scriptures : 
“She brought forth her first-born son” (Jesus. Luke ii. 7.) “And when eight days were 
accomplished for circumcising of the cluid, his name was called Jesus.” (Ver. 21). “And 
the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and. the grace of Cod 
was upon him." (Ver. 40.) “When he was twelve years old" (Ver. 42). “And was 
subject unto them” (his parents.) (Ver. 51) “Jesus increased in wisdom and staii.re.'' 
(Ver. 52) “The Son of Man came eating and drinking,” Sk. (Matt. xi. 19). “And when 
he looked round about on them with mger, being grieved' (Mark iii. 5) “Jesus, 
therefore, being weary with his journey.” (John iv. 6). “Now is Iny soul troubled. " (xii. 
27) “And began to wash his disciples' feet.” (xiii. 5.) “He was troubled in spirit. " (Ver. 
21) “And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly. " (Luke xxii. 44). “And (Jesus) 
saith unto them. My soul is exceedingly sorrowful unto death. " (Mark xiv. 34). “Jesus, 
when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost. " (Matt, xxvii. 50) 
“And became obedient unto death even the death of the cross.” (Philip ii. 8). Ought not 
the consideration of the foregoing circumstances relating to Jesus Christ to have 
prevented the Editor form inquiring. “What creatures of a superior nature are here 
termed Gods ? Those (Israelites) that die like men ?” Fbr if the circumstance of being 
men. and dying like men must preclude the chiefs of Israel from being supposed to be 
creatures of a superior nature, notwithstanding they ^ called Gods, the highest of all 
the honorary terms with which any being can be exalted ; how can the same argumen: 
fail of proving the common humanity of Jesus, who was. like them in the shape of a 
man. and died as a man ? If the Editor say. that Jesus, though he died like man. yet was 
raised again from the dead. I shall remind him. that Enoch, one of the sons of men. and 


* In die oiigiiuil Hebrew, die signifring sons, is found, instead 

children, as found in die English version. 
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Elijah, a Jewish prophet, never tasted death at all, like other men ;* that the dead, who 
happend to touch the body of Elisha, revived and stood up and that a dead boy was 
also raised by him ;tt and then ask the Editor, ate not not these circumstances mote 
wonderful than Christ’s being raised after death ? Is not the fact of Elijah’s not having 
died at all, mote conclusive evidence of a superior nature, according to the mode of 
reasoning employed by the Editor, than the resurrection of Christ after his death on the 
cross? 

In case the Editor should have recourse to the generally-adopted argument, 
that Jesus was possessed of a two-fold nature, the nature of God and the nature of man ; 
the former, because he is termed God in scripture, and the latter, because he was in the 
shape of man ; I would ask, is there any authority in the sacred writings for alleging that 
Jesus was possessed of such two-fold nature ? - a question which, indeed, I took upon 
myself to put to the Editor in the Second Appeal, (p. 211,) but which he has avoided to 
answer. Are not Moses and the chiefs of Israel termed, in like manner Gods,S as well as 
men did not they perform wonderful miracles, as raising the dead and commanding 
wind and water.l as well as the sun and moon ?** Did not some of them talk of 
themselves in a manner suitable to the nature of God alone 1 *** Are we, from these 
circumstances, to represent them as possessing a two-fold nature, divine and human ? If 
not, let us give up such an unscriptural and irrational idea, as attributing to Jesus, or to 
any human being, a double nature of God and man, and restrain ourselves from 
bringing Christianity to a level with the doctrines of heathenish polytheism. Is it not a 
general rule, adopted to preserve concordance between all the passages of scripture, and 
to render them consistent with reason, that when terms, phrases, or circumstances, 
which are aplicable to God alone, are found ascribed to a created being, either man or 
angel, these are to be intopreted in an inferior sense ? Were we to deviate from this 
general rule and take these terms to be teal, Judaism and Christianity would be but 


*2Kiiig(ii.ll. 
t2Kingsriii.2l. 
tt 2 Kings iv. 34,35. 

S Exod.,vii. 1. 

•• Dent, xxxiii. 1 ; Ezek., xxxiv. 31. 
f I Kings, xvii. 1, xviii. 44, 45 vnd 2 Kings, ii. 22. 
** Joflina.x.12,13. 

*** Dent, xxvii, I., xxxii L 
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systems of Polytheism, and unwoithy of adoption by rational beings. Such an attempt as 
to shew that Moses and the chiefs of Israel having been types and shadows of Jesus, are 
called gods, is totally inadmissible ; for we find no authority in the Scriptures for such 
an assertion : moreover had there been any authority declaring Moses and others to 
have been types of Jesus, it could not depreciate the honour which scripture confers 
upon them, by the application of the terms “gods” and “sons of God” to them, any more 
than the fact, that Christ was the Saviour of mankind, in consequence of his having 
been of the seed of Abraham* and house of David, as well as the rod of the stem of 
Jesse, t could lower the dignity of the Messiah, or could exalt the rank of Abraham, or 
of David, above Christ. 

Such an apology as ascribes birth, growth, and death, to the material body of 
Christ, and immortality and divinity to his spirit, is equally applicable to those Israelites 
that are termed gods. 

The second question of the Editor is, ‘To whose nature is their’s (Israel’s) 
superior ? only to that of the brutes !” In answer to which I refer the Editor to the 
passages already cited, to wit. Psalm, Ixxxii. 6, Exod., iv. 22, xix. 5. 6, as well as to 
Exod., XXV. 8, “God was dwelling among them ;” Deut. vii. 6, “That he has chosen 
them from all the nations,” x. IS, “He loved them, he chose them only xiv. 1, "They 
are the sons of God ;” and to numerous passages of a similar description, whence the 
Editor may judge whether Israel was superior to the brutes only, or to the rest of 
mankind. The third question is, “If other gods die like men, must Jehovah, who made 
heaven and earth, whose throne is forever ?” My answer must be in the negative, 
becuase Jehovah is not a man-god that shall die ; but he, as the God of all gods, and the 
Lord of lords must regulate the death and birth of those who are figuratively called 
gods, while he himself is immutable. Deut, x. 17 : Jehovah your God is God of gods, 
and Lord of lords.” John, xx. 17 : ‘To my God and your God.” Psalm, xlv. 7 : “God, thy 
God, hath anointed thee.” - Let us now again refer to the context of John, x. 34. In ver. 
33, the Jews assign it as the reason for their attempting to stone Jesus, that he made 
himself equal to God, bytt calling himself the son of God, as they supposed, in a real 


* Cenetis, xxii. 18. 
f baiab, ». I. 

A(iievideiirfianidwieplyofJesni.(ver.36,)‘Thoubla(pheniest;becaiiseIsaidlamtlieSonofGod. 
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sense, which was, according to their law, blasphemy ; Jesus, therefore, pointed out to 
them, in ver. 34, that even the term “god” is found figuratively applied to the chiefs of 
Israel, in scripture, without meaning to imply thereby, their equality with God ; in ver, 
35, he reminds them of their applying, according to the Scriptures, the same divine term 
to those chiefo ; and lastly, he shews their inconsistency in calling their chiefs gods, 
and, at the same time, rejecting Christ’s declaration of his being the son of God, in the 
same metaphorical sense, as being “sanctified” and “sent” by God. Is not this argument, 
used by Jesus, an evident disavowal of his own deity, and manifestation of his having 
called himself “the Son of God,” only in a metaphorical sense ? I am sorry to observe, 
that the Editor seems to have bestowed little or no reflection upon these texts. 

In answer to my observation on the attempt of orthodox Christians to i»ove the 
deity of Jesus from I Cor., x. 9, “Neither let us tempt Christ as some of them also 
tempted,” the Editor quotes first, an observation of my own, to wit, “How far cannot 
prejudice carry away men of sense ! Are we not all, in common with Jesus, liable to be 
tempted both by men and Satan ? Can the liability to temptation, common to God, to 
Jesus, to Abraham, and ail mankind, be of any avail to prove the divinity and unity of 
those respective subjects of temptation 7' He then declares, that I was not correct in the 
statement of my opponent’s doctrine on this subject, and denies any one’s “having 
attempted to prove the deity of Christ merely from his being tempted.” To shew the 
accuracy of my statement, however, I beg to refer the Editor to Mr. Jones’s work on the 
nature of Christ. The Editor lastly asserts, that “it is the apostle’s declaring that Christ 
was he who was tempted in the wilderness and hence, the Most High God, described by 
the Psalmist as tempted, which is here adduced.” But I do not find in the verse in 
question, nor in any preceding or following verse, “the apostle’s declaring that Christ 
was he who was tempted by Israel in the wilderness.” If the Editor has met with such a 
declaration elsewhere, he should first point it out, and then build his argument upon it. 
But unless he first shew, that being tempted by the devil, and being tempted by Israel, 
mean the same thing, I cannot admit any relation between the declaration of the apostles 
and that of the Psalmist. 

Relative to Psalm cx. I, ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” 1 observed, in my Second Appeal, (p. 
223,) that “this passage is simply applied, to the Messiah manifesting, that the victmy 
gained by him over his enemies, was entirely owing to the influence of God !” To this 
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the Editor replies, *'Aflter the Son had humbled himself, so as to assume our nature and 
be appointed to the combat, it was not to be expected that the Father vfoulA forsake him. 
But that Jesus had no might of his own which our author would fain prove, is not a 
fact.” Is it not most strange, that the Son whom the Editor considers the immutable, 
almighty God should be supposed by him again to have humbled himself, and to have 
been appointed by another to a combat, in which that other assisted him to obtain 
success ? Are not these two ideas quite incompatible with each other ? If such positive 
disavowal of his own power, by Jesus himself, as “I can of mine own self, do nothing,” 
“All that the Father giveth shall come to me,” has failed to convince the Editor that 
Jesus had no power of his own, no argument of mine, or of any other human being, can 
be expected to make an impression upon him. 

The Editor afrerwards endeavours to prove the omnipotence of Jesus by 
quoting Isaiah, Ixiii. 5 : “Mine own arm brought salvation unto me,” and Rev., i. 8 : “I 
am Alpha and Omega : the beginning and the end, saith the Lord, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty,’ Supposing these, two last-mentioned 
passages to be actually ascribed to Jesus, conveying a manifestation of his own 
omnipotence, would they not be esteemed as directly contradictory to his positive 
disavowal of omnipotence, found in the foregoing, and in hundreds of other passages ? 
How then, are we to reconcile to our understanding the idea that the Author of true 
religion disavows his almighty power on one occasion, and asserts it on another ? But, 
in fact, we are not reduced by the texts in question to any such dilemma ; for the 
passage quoted from Isaiah (Ixiii. S) has no more allusion to Jesus than to Moses or 
Joshua. Whence and under what plea, the Editor and the others apply this passage to 
Christ I am quite at a loss to know. The prc^het here speaks of the destruction of Edom 
and Bozrah, under the wrath of God, for their infidelity towards Israel. These Places 
were inhabited by the sons of Esau, (the brother of Jacob,) who was also called Edom. 
Gen, XXV. 30 ; “And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with the same red 
pottage, for I am faint : therefore was his name called Edom.” So Jeremiah prophesies 
the destruction of Edom and Bozrah (xlix. 7, 8) ; “Concerning Edom, thus saith the 
Lord of hosts* Is wisdom no more in Teman ? Is counsel perished from the prudent ? Is 
their wisdom vanished ? Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, O inhabitants of Dedan ; for I 
will bring the calami^ of Euui upon him, the time that I will visit him.” Ver 1 3 ; Tor I 
have swon br raysetf* saith the Lord, that Bozrah shall become a desolation, a 
iqpioacb,a waste, and acuiie; and all the cities thereof shall be peqietual wastes.” And 
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also the whole of Obadiah’s prophecy foretells the slaughter Edom by the wrath 
God. I quote here, only one or two vnses (8, 9) ; ‘^hall I not in that day. saidi the Lord, 
even destroy the wise men out of Edom, and understanding out of the mount of Esau ? 
And thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be dismayed, to the end that every one of the 
mount of Esau may be cut off by slaughter.” Ver, n ; ‘In the day ttat thou stoodest on 
the other side : in the day that the strangers carried away captive his forces, and 
foreigners entered into his gate and cast lots upon Jnusalem, even thou wast as one of 
them.” What expression does Issaiah make use of in chap buii, that the passage can be 
interpreted as speaking the language of Jesus ? Nothing of the kind that I can poceive. 
It contains rather such denunciations as ate considered totally inconsistent with the 
office and character of the meek and lowly Jesus, the messenger of peace on earth, and 
good-will in heaven towards men. Can the following expressions, ‘1 will tread them in 
my anger,” “Their blood shall be upon my garment,” (ver. 3), be ascribed to Jesus, who 
so far from treading down the inhabitants of Edom and Bozrah, <m’ of any odta land, 
and sprinkling their blood upon his garment, came to reconcile them to God, and 
laboured in behalf of them, and of all men ; even suffering his own blood to be shed, 
rather than refrain from teaching them the tray of salvation ? What particular connexion 
had Jesus with the destruction of the sons of the children of Edom, to justify the Editor 
in referring chap, Ixiii, to the Messiah ? I should expect to find such language as is used 
by Isaiah in that cluqtter referring to God ; for in the poetical language of the prophets, 
similar expressions are abundantly ascribed to the Most High in an allegorical sense. 
Isaish, lix, lS-17 : “And the Lord saw it, and it displeased him that there was no 
judgment. And he saw that there was no man, and wondered that there was no 
intercessor : dierefore his arm brought salvation unto him, and his righteousness it 
sustained him. For he put on righteousness as a breast-plate, and an helmet of salvation 
upon his head ; and he put on the garments of vengeance for clothing, and was clad 
with zeal as a cloak.” Dan., vii. 9 : ‘1 beheld till the thrones y/est cast down, rad the 
Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was white as snow.” 

As to Rev., i 8, let us refer to die contexts, commencing with verse 4. In this, 
John, addressing the seven churches of Asia, says “Grace be unto you, and peace from 
him which is, rad which was, rad which is to come ; rad from the seven spirits which 
are before his throne ; rad from Jesus Christ.” He proceeds to describe Christ as a 
“faithful witness, the first-begotten of the dead, and die Prince of the kings of the 
earth,” adtfing, "Unto him that loved us. and washed ns from our sins in Ms own blood. 
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and hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Father ; to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen. Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall 
see him, and they also which pierced him : and all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of him. Even so. Amen.” Having thus stated what Christ had done, and is to do, 
John reverts to the declaration of the eternity of God with which he commenced : “I am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord ; which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.” All this appears so very plain ; the eternal 
attributes of the Almighty, in verse 4, are so distinct from the description of the 
character and office of Christ in verses 5 — 1 ; the identity of the definition of God in 
ver. 4, with that in ver. 8, is so obvious, that I should have thought it impossible for any 
one not to perceive how totally unconnected verse 8 is with that which precedes it, and 
how far it was from John’s intention to declare the Almighty and his faithful witness, to 
be one. Moreover, we End the term “Almi^ty" in the book of Revelation mentioned 
seven times, besides in verse 8, and referring always to God ; at the same time, 
notwithstandirig the frequent mention of the Lamb or Jesus, throughout the whole book, 
neither the term “Almighty,” nor the designation “who is, and who was, and who is to 
come,” equivalent to the term “Jehovah,” is once ascribed to the Lamb. Let the candid 
reader judge for himself. 

The Editor again introduces the subject of the angel of Bokim, (p. S6S,) 
quoting Psalm, Ixxviii. 13, “He divided the sea, and caused them to pass through, and 
made the waters to stand in a heap,” &c. Whence he concludes that the Son was with 
Israel in the wilderness as their God. But what allusion this Psalm has to Christ, situated 
either in the wilderness, or in an inhabited land, my limited understanding is unable to 
discover. As I have already noticed the argument adduced by the Editor respecting 
angels, in the beginning of this chapter, I will not renew the subjea but beg my reader’s 
attention to that part of my treatise. 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xcv. 6, 7 “Fdr Jehovah is a great God and a great 
King above all gods. 0 come, let us wwship and bow down, let us kneel before Jdiovah 
our Maker ; for he is our God, and we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his 
hand and justifies the a(^lication of this passage to Jesus, upon the ground that, in 
John, i. 3 Jesus is declared equally with the Father to be the Maker of all things. I 
wonder at the Editor’s choosing this passage as being applicable to Jesus, on such a 
basis : for should this reason be lutmitHiH as wdl'founded, all die passages of the Old 
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Testament, in which Jehovah is mentioned, would be inteipieted as referring to Jesus 
without selection. As I noticed this verse of John, i. 3, and one or two similar verses in 
p. 82, 1 will not recur to them here. 

Having also noticed Psalm ii. 12. (Pages 77, 78) “Blessed are all they who 
trust in him,” I will abstain from reiterating the same subject, though I find the Editor 
repeating his arguments here in his usual manner. 

To my great surprise I observe that the Editor again quoted John, x. 30, “I and 
my Father are one,” to shew that God and Jesus, though they are two beings, yet are 
one. without any attention to all the illustrations I adduced to explain this passage in the 
Second Appeal (pp. 132, 133.) I will however, elucidate this passage still more fully in 
its proper place. I thank the Rev. Editor for quoting such passages as Psalm, Ixxxi. 9, 
10, and Ixxxii. 18, which, in common with all other authorities of the sacred books, 
decidedly prove the unity of the Supreme Being, and that no other being, except him, is 
worthy to be called Jehovah. 

In the course of the quotation from the Psalms, the Editor cites Heb., iii. 3. 4 : 
“For this man was counted worthy of mom glory than Moses, in as much as he who 
hath builded the house is worthy of more honor than the house. For every house is built 
by some man ; but he who built all things is God.” Upon which he comments, that it 
was Christ that built the house understood, (as he supposes,) from die phrase “all 
things” in the verse in queston. I will not prolong the discussion by pointing out the 
errors appearing in the English version. I only repeat verse 6, explaining what the 
aposde meant by the house of Christ, which the Editor omitted to mention ; to wit, “But 
Christ as a son over his own house, whose house ore we” Hence it is evident, that the 
house which Christ built by the will of the Father is the Christian church ; and diat God, 
the Father of Jesus, and of the rest of the universe, is the author of all things 
whatsoever. 
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SECTION n 

The Prophets 

In introducing the Prophets, the Rev. Editor commences with Proverbs ; saying, 
“If in this book Christ be reivesented under the character of wisdom, as divines have 
thought, and as seems implied in Christ’s saying. Matt., xi. 19, ‘But wisdom is justified 
of her “children” ; and Luke, xi. 49, ‘Therefore said the wisdom of God, I will send 
them prophets,’ fresh proof is here furnished to the eternal deity of the Son.” He then 
quotes Prov. viii. 1. 22, 27, 30 : “Doth not wisdom cry ? - ‘The Lord possessed me in 
the beginning of his way, before his works of old - When he prepared the heavens, I 
was there - 1 was by him, as one brought up* with him.” I was daily his delight, his 
rejoicing always before him.” It is indeed, astonishing to me how the strong prejudice 
of other learned divines, as well as of the Editor, in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
has prevented them from perceiving that the identification attempted to be thus deduced 
by them from those passages of the book of Proverbs, instead of proving the “eternal 
deity” of Jesus, or his self-existence, would go to destroy his distinct existence 
altogether ; for Christians of all denominations agree that wisdom, understanding, and 
all other attributes of God, have been from eternity to eternity in the possession of the 
almighty power, without either or any of them having been endowed with a separate 
existence ; and were we to attribute to each of the properties of God self-existence, we 
must necessarily admit that there are besides G^ numerous beings (his attributes,) 
which possess, like God himself, eternal existence - a doctrine which would amount to 
gross Polytheism. But the expression, ‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way,”(ver. 22, quoted by the Editor,) proves that the wisdom there alluded to was 
considered as in possession of Jdiovah, just as his other attributes ate. If Jesus, then, be 
meant here by wisdom, he must, so frv from being esteemed as Jehovah himself, be 
supposed to have been possessed ^yehovoh as an attribute. If this doctrine be admitted 
as orthodox, how then are the primitive Christians to be justified in condemning 
Sabellius on account of his mainttdning the same doctrine ? We find that, consistently 

•Trow ^ the origiflal Hdiiew doM Mt lipifr ‘Taousla up.“ b meui ‘‘Meaded”, suUed, or 
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with the same prophetical language, the inspired writer of Proverbs directs us to call 
wisdom a sister, and understanding kinswoman (vii. 4.) instead of bestowing on her 
such epithets as, Jehovah, the everlasting God, that are insisted upon by the Editor as 
properly applied to Jesus. In fact, the book of Proverbs meant only to urge, in the usual 
poetical style of expression, the necessity of adhering to wisdom, both in religious and 
social life, strengthening the exhortation by pointing out that all the works of God are 
founded upon wisdom. If such poetical personifications as are found in the Prophets, as 
well as in profane Asiatic works in common circulation, were to be noticed, a separate 
voluminous woilc would, I am afraid, fail to contain them. And if the abstract attributes 
of God, such as wisdom, mercy, truth, benevolence, Ac., are to be esteemed as separate 
deities, on account of their being sometimes personified, and declared eternal and 
associating with God, this mode of literal interpretation would, I admit, be so far 
advantageous to the cause of the Editor as respects the refutation of the doctrine of the 
unity of God, but would not be precisely favourable to the doctrine of the Trinity, as it 
would certainly extend the number of personiEed deities much beyond three. Take, for 
example, the following passages, which personify the attributes of God, and ascribe to 
them eternity, and association with God. Psalm cxxx, 7 : “With the Lord there is mercy, 
and with him is plenteous redemption.” Ixxxv. 10 : “Mercy and truth are met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” Numbers, xvi. 46 ; “There is wrath 
gone out from the Lord.” Here we have mercy, redemption, truth, and wrath, all spoken 
of as separate existences. Are we, therefore, to consider them as persons of the Godhead 
? As abstract qualities are often represented in the Scrijitutes, and in Asiatic writings 
generally, as persons and agents, to render ideas familiar to the understanding, so real 
existences are intended sometimes under the appellation of abstract qualities, for the 
sake of energy of expression. In I John iv. 8. God is declared to be mere Love. John, i. I. 
Jesus is called word, or revelation. I Cw., i. 24, 30, Christ is represented as power and 
wisdom, &c. 2 Cor., v. 21, true Christians are declared to be wisdom in Christ ; and 
Israel is said to be an astonishment in Deut, xxviii. 37, and curse in Zech viii. 13 ; 
Abraham to be blessing in Gen., xii 2 ; and Jehovah is declared to be glory in Zech., ii. 
5. But every unprejudiced mind is convinced that these allegorical terms neitlier can 
alter the fact, nor can they change the nature of the unity of God, and of the dependence 
of his attributes. 

After this no further remark seems necessary on the passages quoted by the 
Editor, from Matthew and Luke, where, as in many other passages in which the word 
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Wisdom is to be found, the sense neither requires, nor even admits, of our 
understanding Jesus to be meant under diat appeliation. 

The Editor quotes Isaiah vi. 1, 10, relating to the Prophet’s vision of God ; he 
then comments, “As this glorious vision, wherein the Prophet received his commission, 
represented either the Father or the Son, we might have expected that it should be the 
Son, who had undertaken to redeem men.” The Editor afterwards quotes John xii. 41, 
“These things said Isaiah, when he saw glory and spoke of him,” and considers these 
words as decisive testimony of the opinion, that it was the Son who was seen by the 
Prophet in the vision. 

Let us first impartially refer to the context of verse 41 of John. We find in the 
verse a personal {Honoun used three times. The first, “he,” in the phrase “when he saw,” 
though understood in the Greek verb ; the second, “his,” connected with the word 
“glory ;” and the third, “of him” after the verb “spoke ;” thus - “when he saw his glory 
and spoke <rf him.” The first pronoun, “he,” of course refers to Isaiah, mentioned just 
before it. The second and the third, “his” and “of him,” can have no reference to Isaiah, 
fw die words “when Isaiah saw Isaiah’s glory, and spoke of Isaiah” could bear no sense 
whatever. These two last pronouns must, therefore, have reference to some pronoun or 
noun to be found in the immediately preceding part of the passage. We accordingly 
find, form the preceding verse, 40, that these pronouns refer to Jehovah, the God of 
hosts, mentioned twice in verse 38, whose glory Isaiah saw, and in whose behalf he 
spoke, without mention of the Son being once made between verses 38 and 41. The 
passage thus stands, (ver. 38,) He (Isaiah) spoke, “Dtrd, who hath believed our report ? 
and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed 7’ 39, “Therefore they could not 
believe, because that Isaiah said again,” 40, “He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened 
their heart 41, “These things, said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him. 
Isaiah must have then seen the glory of him in whose behalf he spoke ; a fact which 
neither party can dispute ; and, as it is evident from the preceding verse, 40, and from 
Isaiah vi. 10, that he spoke of God, who blinded the eyes of the Jews and hardened 
their hearts it necessarily follows, that he saw the glory of that very being spoken of by 
Isaiah. For further illustration of God's being often declared to have blinded tiieir eyes 
and hardened their hearts, I quote Rom. xi. 7, 8 : “What then ? Israel hath not obtained 
that which he seeketh for ; but the election hath obtained it, and the rest were biinded. 
(According as it is written, God hath given them the spirit of slumber ; eyes that they 
should nor see and ears that they should not hear,) unto this day.” Isaiah Ixiii. 17 : “O 
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Lord, why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and hardened our heart from thy 
fear ? Return, for thy servants' sake, the tribe of thy inheritance." From verse 38 to 41, 
as already observed, there is not a single noun or a pronoun that can have allusion to 
Jesus. But we find, in verse 42, the pronoun “hun,” implying the Son as absolutely 
required by the sense, in reference to verse 37, and in consistence with verse 44, in 
which the name of Jesus is found mentioned. As all the Pharisees believed in God, as 
well as in Isaiah, one of their prophets, the text could convey no meaning, if the phrase 
“Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many believed in him” were admitted to bear 
reference either to God or Isaiah. 

If it be insisted upon, in defiance of all the foregoing explanation, that the two 
last-mentioned pronouns, in verse 41, “When he saw his glory and spake of him” are 
applied to Jesus, the passage in the evangelist would be, in that case, more correctly 
explained by referring to John, viii. 56, “Your fattm Abraham rejoiced to see my day.” 
which cannot be understood of ocular vision, but prophetic anticipation ; whereas the 
glory seen in the vision of Isaiah was that of God himself in the delivery of the 
command given to the prophet on that occasion, as I observed in the Second Appeal (p. 
244.) With a view to invalidate this inteipretadon, the Editor inquires, (p. 569,) “What 
has Abraham's day to do with Isaiah's vision T. In answer to which I must allow, that 
Abraham's day had nothing to do with Isaiah's vision, except that as Abraham saw the 
day of Qirist (properly speaking the reign of Christ,) by prophetic anticipation, and not 
through ocular vision, (John, viii. 56,) so Isaiah, as another prophet of God, must have 
seen the glory of Christ (if he had seen it at all) through the same prophetic anticipation, 
and must have spoken of Christ's commission (if he had spoken of him at all) through 
the same prophetic power : the reference, therefore, is one which goes to prove, that 
whenevo: the prophets, such as Abraham, Isaiah, or any otho’ prophets, are declared to 
have seen or spoken of future events, they must have seen or spoken of them through 
the prophetic power vested in them by God. I never attenqited to prove, that the words 
“day,” and “glory” are synonymous, nor did I declare that Isaiah saw the day of Christ, 
that the Editor should have occasion to advance that “it is not die day of Christ which 
the Evangelist describes Isaiah as having seen, but his glory.” However, I cannot help 
bdog of opinion, that in such phrases, on particular occasions, as “He saw the dqr of 
the king Messiah,” or “He saw the glory of the king Messiah,” die words “day” and 
“glory” amount almost to the same thing. My limited undostandiitg cannot, like the 
Editor’s discova how “Isaiah fixes the time when he thus saw Christ’s gkay, even udmn 
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it was said, “be hath blinded their eyes,” Ac., for I find the Jews were from time to time 
charged, by sevnal of the prophets, with disobedience, and with having been blinded 
and. hardened. Dent., xxviii. 28 : “The Lord shall smite thee with madness, and 
blindness, and astonishement of heart." xxix. 4 : “The Lord hath not given you an heart 
to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto diis day.” I Kings, xviii. 37 : “Hear 
me, O Lord, here me, that this people may know that thou art the Lord God, and that 
thou hast turned their heart back again. “ Isaiah, Ixiii. 17 : as noticed before. 

The Editor refers to the prophet Isaiah, (pp. 533, 570,) saying, that Isaiah, in ch. 
vii. “predicting the birth of Christ, identifies his divine and his human nature 'Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.’ This passage 
the Holy S|ntit applies to Christ in Matt., i. 22, 23.” He regrets my { 4 >plying the above 
verse to Hezeldah, in an immediate sense, though totally unable to reject the proof of 
such application, deduced by me, in my Second Appeal, from its context, and from the 
sacred history. He rests his rejection entirely upon the phrase “A virgin shall conceive,” 
found in the English version, as being used in the future tense, on the ground that 
“Hezeldah could not have been the child at the time about to be conceived by the virgin, 
for this plain reason, that God never foretells past things. The birth of Hezekiah was not 
then a thing to come ; for, he was at least six years old when this prophecy was spoken. 
- This our author will see by merely comparing the fact, that Ahaz reigned sixteen 
years, and Hezekiah began to reign when he was five and twenty years old. Hezekiah 
must then have been six, if not seven years old when this prophecy was delivered.” The 
editor, then, charges me with having expended, in vain, 12 pages on this, as well as on 
the passage in ch. ix, of Isaiah. Here we find again a new instance, in which a diligent 
study of the Bible, for thirty or forty years, but accompanied with early religious 
prejudices, has not been able to save the student from making such an error as to take 
the term mn “pregnant,” in the original verse, in Hebrew, as meaning 
absolutely, “shall conceive,” and to declare, unthinkingly diat “Hezekiah could not have 
been the child at that time to be conceived.” How will the Editor render the same 
term mn found in Gen., xvi. 1 1, 'Thou hast conceived, or art with child” ? 
Will he, on his adopted principle, interinet it, “Thou shalt conceive” ? He must, in that 
case, overlook verses 4th and 5th of the same chaptw, which testify Hagar’s having 
already conceived befbre the angel of foe Lord had seen and qxdten to her. in verse the 
11th. “He went in unto Hagar, and she conceived ; and when she saw she had 
conodved,” See. (4) “And Sarai said unto Abraham, My wrong be open thee : I have 
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given my maid unto thy bosom ; and when she saw that she had conceived,” &c. (S). 
Did not the Editor ever reflect upon Jer., xxxi. 8, containing the same termsTl^'n of 
“pregnant,” and/tlf^l^or “bearing” as are found in Isaiah, vii. 14 ? - a passage which 
might have suggested to the Editor the propriety of not making so positive an assertion, 
that “Hezekiah” could not have been the child at the time to be conceived. Did the 
Editor entirely overlook the same term niTt signifying pregnant in 2 Sam., 
xi. S, and Isaiah, xxvi 17 ; Gen., xxxviii, 24, 2S ; Exod., xxi. 22 ; 2 Kings, viii. 12 ; 
Amos., i. 13 ? The fact is, that we find in the original Hebrew,^^^^^ signifying 
“the virgin,” which, if not referred to a particular person before-mentioned, implies, in 
the figurative language of the Scripture, either acity, dr the people of acity, as I noticed 
in pages 229, 230 and 238 of my Second Appeal , and also we findi)'*)71 
synonymous with the participle “conceived,” instead of “shall conceive.” The verse, 
therefore thus runs : “Behold, the virgin (the city of Jerusalem, or the Nation) is 
pregnant and is bearing a son. and shall call his name Immanuel,” (14.) “For before the 
child* shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, the land that thou (Ahaz) 
abhoirest shall be forsaken of both her kings,” (16.) i. e. Rezin, the king of Syria, and 
Pekah, the king of Israel who, at that time had besieged Jerusalem as is evident from the 
preceding verses : and such personifying idirases as “oppressed virgin,” and “bring 
forth children,” are found also applied to the city, or the people of the city, in the 
prophets, in other instances similar to that of Isaiah vii. 14, in question. Micah iv.lO ; 
“Be in pain and iabour to bring forth 0 daughter of Zion, like a woman in travail." 
Isaiah xxiii. 12 : “And he said. Thou shalt no more rejoice, O thou oppressed virgin, 
daughter of Zoin.” But unless orthodox authors changed “the virgin” into “a virgin,” 
and “conceived” into “shall conceive,” they could not apply the verse in a direct sense 
to Mary, the mother of Christ, and to Christ himself ; and consequently, to suit their 
convenience, they have entirely disregarded the original scripture, the context, and the 
historical facts. 


* In the 17th year of the leign of Pekah, the king of Israel, Ahaz was bom ; and twemy yetn oU was 
Ahaz when he began to reign in Jenisalem and he reigned sixteen years. 2 kings, xvi. 1,2. Hence it appears 
that he lived thirty-six years only ; and as Hezddah began to reign after the death of Ms father Ahaz, when he 
was twenty and five years old, (2 Kings xviil 2,) he must have been horn whet his fisher Ahaz was tea, or at 
most ; eleven years of age, wMeh was rather contrary to the common oratse of nataie. 
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In noticing my explanation of the troVvYi* “the virgin” in the Second 
Appeal, the Reverend Editor states, that “U is true, ^ the emphatic of Hebrew, is 
generally rendered in the Septuagint by the Greek article : that they are by no means 
equivalent in value, however, he may convince himself by referring to that excellent 
work on the Greek article for which the leaned world is indebted to Dr. Middleton, the 
Bishop of Calcutta,” I am really sorry to observe that the Editor should have given such 
an evasive answer to so important a point ; he, however, was obliged to do so,knowing 
that ^ in Hebrew, before a noun, as J in Arabic, is invariably a definite article. 
In his attempt to remove the inconsistency between his maintaining the idea of the deity 
of Jesus and applying to him verses IS and 16 in Isaiah vii., by which he is declared 
subject to total ignorance, the Reverend Editor attributes (p. 534) such ignorance to the 
human nature of Jesus, forgetting what he, in common with other orthodox Christians, 
offers as an explanation of such passages as declare all power in heaven and earth to 
have been giving to Jesus by the Father of the universe, which is, that all power was 
given him in his human capacity, while in his divine capacity he enjoys independent 
omnipotence. Is not the power of distinguishing goodtroiii evil included in all power 
given to Jesus, according to the Editor, in his human capacity ? How then, can the 
Editor be justified in maintaining the idea that, in his human nature, he, thought 
possessed of all power in heaven and earth, was unable, before the age of maturity, to 
distinguish the good from the evil, as found in verses IS and 16 ? I beg also the 
attention of the Editor to Luke ii. 46— SO, shewing that Jesus was possessed of 
knowledge of his divine commission even in his early youth, and also th the Editor's 
own declaration, (page S36,) “The spirit of the Lord was to rest upon him as the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding.” Nothing but early prejudice can persuade a man to believe 
that one being at one time should be b<Hh subject to total ignorance and possssed of 
omniscience— two diametrically opposite qualities. 

Ijet us now refer to the context of the verse in question. The first vNse of the 
same chtqiter speaks of the king of Syria and the king of Israel having besieged 
Jerusalem ; verses 3 and 4, of the Lord’s having sent Isaiah the prophet to Ahaz the 
king of Jerusalem to offer him consolation and confidence against the attacks of these 

* In Isaiah Ui. 2, the dty, or the people of the dty u once ecalkd “a captive daughier;” in ch. liv. Lit 
is once styled 1)anen'’^'^pi^hailot” In Eadi xvi-35, and in other instances. 
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two kings ; 5 and 6, of the two kings having taken evil counsel against Ahaz and of 
their determination to set the son of Tabeal on his throne ; 8 and 9 foretell the total fall 
of Ephraim (the ten tribes of Israelites who separated from Judah which comprised the 
two remaining tribes) and of Samaria within three score and five years ; 10 and 11 
mention the Lord’s offering to Ahaz a sign, which he (verses 12 and 13) declined ; 14, 
island 16 contain the Lord’s promise to give spontaneously a sign of the destruction of 
Ahaz’s enemies in the person of the son borne by the virgin of Jerusalem ; the delivery 
of Judah from these two kings before the child should become of age ; 17and following 
verses, foretell what was to happen in Judah, bringing the king of Assyria in oppostion 
to the kings of Syria and of Israel, who were then inimical to the house of David. The 
first four verses of chap. viii. speak of the birth of a son to Isaiah, the prophet, and of 
the depredations by the Assyrians on the land of Damascus, the capital of Syria, apd on 
the land of Samaria, the. head of Ephraim, before that son should have knowledge to 
cry, “My father and my mother.’’ Hence it is. evident that older than the child 
mentioned, ch. viii. 3 ; for the attacks upon Syria and Israel by the Assyrians took place 
only before the former becomes of age to know right from wrong, but while the latter 
was till unable to pronounce a single word. Verse 6 speaks of the army of Rezin, and of 
the son of Remaliah, the kings of Syria and Israel, having refused the soft waters of 
Shiloab,* a river in Judah, figuratively meaning peace ; 7 and 8. of the Lord’s declaring 
that he would bring into the land of Immanuel, upon these invaders, the strong waters of 
the river, that is the armies of the king of Assyria ; 9 and 10, cf the combination of the 
people against the king of Judah, which turned to their own destruction, for the sake of 
Immanuel, It is worth noticing, that the last word in verse 10, is translated in the 
English version, “God is with us,” instead of leaving it, as it is in the original Hebrew, 
“Immanuel,” though in two other instances, ch. vii. 14, and ch. viii. 8, the word 
“Immanuel” is left unchanged as it stands in the original. Verses 1 1 — 17, pronounce the 
Lord’s displeasure at the disobedience of the tribes of Israel, advising them to fear the 
Lord, and not fear the confederacy of the kings of Syria and Israel. Verse 18 declares 
the Lord’s having given the prophet and the children for signs and for wonders in Israel 
; and the remaining verses of this chapter speak of false prophets, of the miserable 
situation of the Israelites — a fact which is fully related in the book of 2 Kings, xvi. 5 : 


Shiloh, found in Gen., xlix 10, implying a tedeemer, diffen in signification, and also in spelling, 
ftoffl the word “Shiltoah” herein mentioned as signifying riven ; in Clenesis')^^'*Q)in Isaiah viii. 6 
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“Then Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, son of Remaliab, king of Israel, came up to 
Jerusalem to war and diey beseiged Ahaz, but could not overcome him.” Verse 6 : “At 
that time Rezin, king of Syria,recoveied Elath to Syria, and drove the Jews from Elath ; 
and the Syrians came to Elath, and dwelt there unto this day.” Ver, 7 : “So Ahaz sent 
messengers to Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy son. 
Come up and save me out of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the hand of the 
king of Israel, which rise up against me.” Ver. 8 : “And Ahaz took the silver and gold 
that was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s house, and 
sent it for a present to the king of Assyria.” Ver. 9 : “And the king of Assyria hearkened 
unto him : for the king of Assyria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried 
the people of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin.” 

It is now left to the public to reflect seriously on the above circumstances stated 
in the context and to pronounce whether thereby it appears that verse 14 is originally 
applied to Hezekiah, the son and heir of Ahaz, king of Jerusalem, a child born before 

the defeat of his enemies, one Immanuel, whose land was Judah ; or to Jesus of 

• • 

Nazareth, bom at least SOO years afterwards : and also to decide whether or not the land 
which Ahaz abhorred, had been forsaken by the king of Syria and of Israel, from the 
interference of the king of Assyria, before Hezekiah came to years of discretion ; or 
whether that event took place only after the birth of Jesus. As to the application of verse 
4 to Jesus Christ, by St. Matthew, my language in the Second Appeal was, that ‘Ihe 
evangelist Matthew referred in his Gospel to ch, vii. 14 of Isaiah, merely for the 
purpose of accommodation ; the son of Ahaz and the Saviour resembling each other, in 
each being the means, at diflerent periods, though in different senses, of establishing 
the throne of the house of David. In the same numner, the apostles referred to Hosea xi. 
1, in ch, ii. IS of his Gospel, and in irtany other instances.” Nevertheless, the Rev. 
Editor charges me with having blasphemed against the word of God, by attempting to 
persuade him and others, in my explanation of the above verse, “that the evangelist 
Matthew ought not to be credited." I, indeed, never expected such an accusation from 
the Editor. To acquit myself of the charge, I entreat my readers to refer to the 
translation of the four Gospels by Dr. Campbell, a celelnated Trinitarian writer, in 
whose notes (page 9) that learned divine says, “Thus ch, ii. IS. a declaration from the 
prophet Hosea xi. 1, which God made in relation to the peq>le of Israel, whom he had 
long before called from Egypt, is applied by the historian allusively to Jesus Christ, 
where all that is meant is, that with equal truth, or rather, with much greater energy of 
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signification, God might now say, / have readied my sonata ef Egypt Indeed, the 
import of the Greek phrase, as commonly used by die sacred writers, is no more, as Le 
Qerc has jusdy observed, than that such words of any of the prophets may be applied 
with truth to such an event” 

Did these orthodox writers also attempt to pnsuade people to discredit the 
evangelical writings by aiq>lying Hosea xi. 1, originally to Israel, and alluavdy to Jesus 
Christ ? The Editor will not I presume, get the sanction of the public to accuse those 
learned divines of blasphemy. I did no more than adopt their mode of expression in 
examining Isaiah vii. 14, compared with Matt i- 22, 23 and Hosea xi, I, with Matt ii. 
IS ; yet I am charged with blasphemy against the authority of the Gospel of Matthew. I 
must repeat the very words I used in the Second Appeal, in comparing the book of 
Hosea with the Gospel, Matthew (p. 220), that the public may judge whether the 
language of the Editor, as to my attempt to discredit the Gospel, is just and liberal. Thus 
Matt. ii. IS, ‘Out of Egypt have I calld my son,’ The evangelist refers to Hosea xi. 1, 
which, though really applied to Israel, represented there as the son of God, is used by 
the apostle in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of a near resemblance between 
their circumstances in this instance : — ^botii Israel and Jesus were carried into Egypt 
and recalled from thence, and both were denominated in the Scriptures the ‘Son of 
God.’ The passage of Hosea thus runs from ch. xi. 1-3 : ”When Israel was a child, then 
I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. As they called them, so they went from 
them : they sacrificed unto Baalim, and burnt incense to graven images. I taught 
Ephraim also to go, taking them by their arms ; but they knew not that I healed 
them in which Isreal, who is represented as a child of God, is declared to have 
secrificed to Baalim, and to have burnt incense to graven images-circumstances which 
cannot justly be ascribed to the Saviour.” 

The Reverend Editor, likewise, in opposition to my explanation applies Isaiah ix. 
6 to Je.sus ; ‘‘For unto us a child is bom ; unto us a son is given : and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder : and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor. The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The prince of Peace and all that he says (p. 534) 
in support of his referring this verse to the Deity of Jesus, is in these words ; ‘To secure 
to Hezekiah that passage in ch ix., our author gives us a translation or rather a 
paraphrase of it by Jonathan, in his Taigum, to which we shall merely oppose that given 
by Bishop Louth.” Can the interpretation of the Old Testment given by Jonathan and 
other celebrated Jewish writers, some of whom lived prior to did birth of Jesus, be 
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(Uscredited from the authoriqr of one, or one friousand, Christian Bishops, to whom, at 
any rate, Hebrew is a foreign language ? Can a Trinitarian, in arguing with one not 
belonging to the orthodox sect and establishment, quote with propriety, for the 
refutation of his adversary, the authority of a Trinitarian writer ? The public may be the 
best judges of these points. As these Jewish writings are not unprocurable, the public 
nnay refer to them for their own satisfaction. Is there any authority of the sacred writers 
of the New Testament authorizing the Editor to apply Isaiah, ix. 6, even in an 
accommodated sense, to Jesus ? I believe nothing of the kind : - it is mere enthusiasm 
that has led a great many learned Trinitarians to apply this verse to Jesus. The Editor 
avoided noticing the context, and the historical circumstances which I adduced in my 
Appeal to prove the application of the verse in question to Hezekiah. It may be of use, 
however, to call his attention again to the subject. I, therefore, beg of him to observe 
those facts, and particularly the following instances. Ch. xi. L promises that Israel <hall 
not suffer so severely from the second as from the former invasion of the king ^jf 
Assyria, when he invaded Lebanon and Naphtali and Galijee beyond Jordan. So we4nd 
it mentioned in 2 King, xv. 29 : ‘Tn the days of Pekah, king of Israel, Tiglath-Pileser, 
king of Assyria, took Ijon, and Abel-Beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and 
Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and carried Israel captive 
to Assyria.” But in the reign of Hezekiah, so far from reducing Israel to captivity, the 
king of Assyria was compelled to return to his country with great loss, leaving Israel 
safe in their places, (2 Kings, xix, 35, 36,) Verses 2 and 3 declare the joy which Israel 
were to feel at thdr delivery from the hands of their cruel invaders, and (verse 4), at 
throwing off the yoke and rod of the oppressor. We find accordingly, in 2 Kings, xviii, 
7, that Hezekiah rebelled against the king of Assyria, and served him not. Verse 5 
foretells the destruction of the army of the invaders. So we find, 2 Kings, xix. 34, 35, 
that the angel of the Lord slew a great part of the army of the Assyrian invaders. Verses 
6 and 7 speak of the illustrious son who was then to reign with justice and judgment Sc 
we find in 2 Kings, xiii. 3-7, that Hezekiah during his reign did what was ri ght in the 
sight of God, so that, after or before him, there was none like him among the kings of 
Judah ; and that the Lord was with him wheresover he went. Verses 9 and 10 speak of 
the displeasure of the Lord at the pride and stoutness of heart of Ephraim and the 
inhabitants of Samaria, the enemies of Hezekiah an^ his fatliN. So we find in 2 Kin^ 
xviii, 10, 11, that the people of Samaria were defeated and made jnisonm by On 
Assyrians in the sixth year of Hezekiah. Verse 11, of the Lord’s setting up the 
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adversaries of Rezin, the king of Syria, against him. So we find in Isaiafi, vii. that 
Rezin, the king of Syria, who, with Ephraim, besieged Jerusalem at the time the city 
had home the child mentioned in ch. vii. 14, was defeated his adversaries. Verses 
12-20 describe the anger of God, as occasioned by the wickedness of Israel. Verse 21, 
of Ephraim and Manasseh having join^ together to invade Judah. Ch. x. 1-d, denounce 
punishment to the wicked people of Judah by the hands of the Assyrians. So we find in 
2 Kings, xviii. 13, that in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, the great king of 
Assyria came against Judah, and took all her fenced cities. Verses 8-14, of the boasting 
of the king of Assyria as to his power and conquests of many kingdoms, and his 
destruction of the gods of different nations, and of his contempt for the living God of 
the Jews in Jerusalem. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 33-35, and xix, 1 1-14, that the king 
of Assyria boasted of his great power and of having subdued the gods of the nations ; 
imd that he despised Jehovah, the true, living God, even blaspheming him in a message 
^Ifetikiah. Verses 12-26, promising to punish the king of Assyria, and to bring ruin 
upon hiih, fw his high boasting and for his contempt against the Lord. So we find in 2 
Kings xix. 21-34, that the Lord encouraged the vffgin, the daughter of Zion, and the 
daughter of Jerusalem, to despise the king of Assyria, whom he had determined to 
punish for his disrespect ; and promised safety to the inhabitants of Jerusalem on the 
prayer offered by Hezekiah. So also we find in 2 Kings, xix. 35, and 2 Chron., xxxii. 
21, that the Lord sent his angel into the camp of the king of Assyria and slew his mighty 
men, leaders and obtains. Verse 27 jHomises the king of Judah’s liberation from the 
yoke of the king of Assyria. So we find, 2 Kings, xviii. 7, that Hezekiah rdielled against 
the king of Assyria, and served him not afrerwasds. It was not Hezekiah alone that, m 
the beginning of his reign, acknowledged dependence upon die king of Assyria, but his 
father Ahaz also confessed the superiority of the king of Assyria, and sued to him lor 
protection against the kings of Syria and of Israel when Hezekiah was only a child. (2 
Kings, xvi. 7 and 8.) 

The public may now judge whether or not the above circumstances, and the 
contents of chapeters vii and viii, noticed in the preceding paragrqihs, determine the 
application of verses 6 and 7 of Ch. ix. of Isaiah to Hezekiah, who “did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord “removed high places “broke the images and put 
down the groves “trusted in the Lord God of Israel “clave to the Lord, and 
dqiarted not from following him “with whom the Lord was who “prospered 
whithersoever he went and prior and subsequent to whose reign, “was none like him 
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among all the kings of Judah.” (2 Kings, xviii. 3-7.) And they may also decide whether 
the delivery of Israel from the attack of the Assyrians, and the punishment inflicted 
upon the king of Assyria in the prescribed manner, took place in the reign of Hezekiah, 
or that of Jesus Christ. If my readers compare minutely Chapters vii. - x. and xxxix. of 
Isaiah with 2 Kings, xv, xvi, xviii, xix, and xx, they will, I trust, have a still clearer view 
of the subject. 

In common with the son mentioned in Isaiah, ix, 6, who was called Hezekiah, 
“God my strength , " "Immanuel, ” "God with us, " “Wonderful Counsellor, mighty God, 
the Father of the everlasting age, the Prince of Peace” human beings, and even 
inanimate objects, were designated by the same terms, or similar epithets, as noticed in 
pp. 240, 242, 243, 275 and 276 of my Second Appeal without being held up as the most 
high Jehovah. 

Moreover, the differce between “to be” and “to be called” is worth observing, as 
I noticed in the note at p. 275, Second Appeal, to which I beg to refer my readers. As to 
the phrases “no end,” “for ever,” or ever lasting,” found in Isaiah, ix. 6, 7, these, when 
applied to creatures, are always to be taken in a limited seifse, the former signifying 
plenteouness the latter long duration, as I observed in note, p. 234 of the Second 
Appeal. Vide Gen., xlix. 26 : Heb., iii. 6. 

St. Mathew, in an accommodated sense, af^lies Isaiah, ix. 1, 2 to Jesus, whose 
spiritual reign delivered also the inhabitants of Zebulun and the land of N^talim and 
Galilee, from the darkness of sin, in the same way as in Hezekiah’s reign their 
inhabitants were saved from the darkness of foreign invasion. 

As the Editor and many orthodox Christains lay much stress on the application 
of the term Immanuel to Jesus, I offer the following observations. The sum total of feeir 
argument is derived from the following verse. Matt., i. 23 ; “And they shall call his 
name Immanuel, which, being interpreted, is God with us.” This name is composed of 
three Hebrew words, “Emma” ov vifift;“noo,” ‘I'b. us : “el^THGod ; 
that is, ' with us God ; hence the advocates for the Trinity conclude that Jesus is here 
called God, and that he must therefore be God. But let us ascertain whether other beings 
are not, in coriithon With Jesus ; called by designations compounded' with el, or God, in 
the sacred writiogs, or whether the term el is exclusively i^tplied to Jehovah and Jesus, 
and then direct our attention to the above istated cohclusioili. Gen.,'xxxii, 24 : “And 
Jacob was left akme, and there wrestled a.man \yith him until foe breaking of the ,d^r.” 
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Verse 30 : “And he (Jacob) called the name of the place Peniel : for I have 

seen God face to face, and my life is preserved." Here the place is called the face of el 
(God.) and the angel who wrestled widi and blessed Jacob, and whom he saw there, is 
styled el (God.) Verse 28 : “And he (the angel) said. Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel ; for as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed. " As Jacob in wrestling with the angel, shewed him his power and prevailed, 
he was called I»ael, the prince of God, or, properly speaking, the prince of the angel ; 
for it would be grossest blasphemy to say that Jacob wrestled with the Almighty God, 
and prevailed over him. So we find in Gen, xlvi., 17, “Malchiel,” that is, “my king God 
Dan., viii. 16, “Galniel,” “mighty God 1 Chron., xv. 18, “Jaaziel,” “strong God 
verse 20, “Jehiel,” living God 1 Sam., viii. 2, “The name of his first-born was Joel,” 
that is “Jehovah God.” 


Moreover, the very term Immanuel is i^)plied immediately in Isaiah, vii. 14, to 
the deliverer of Judah from the invasion of the king of Syria, and that of Israel, during 
the reign of Ahaz ; but none esteemed him to be God, from the application of this term 
to him. Besides, by referring to Parldiurst’s Helwew Lexicon, on the explanation of the 
word el, (or God,) we find “that Christian Emperors of the fourth and filth centuries 
would suffer themselves to be addressed by the style of "your divinity," “your 
GodsMp." And also by referring to the Old Testament we find the 
terms* SN eUMm, or God, often qiplied to superiiHS. No one, 

therefore, can be justified in charging the apostle Mattiiew with inconsistency, on 
account of his having used, even in an accommodated sense, the phrase “Immanuel,” 
fix Jesus, appointed by God as the Lord of the Jews and Gentiles. 

The Editor denies the truth of my assertion in the Second Appeal, (P. 241,) that 
David is also called the holy one of Israel, in Psalm bucxix. and insists that Jehovah and 
the future Messiah only are styled the holy one. I therefore beg to refer my readers to 
the whole context of Psalm in question, a few passages of which I here subjoin. (Ver. 
19.) “Then thou spakest in vision to tky holy one, and saidst (va. 20) I have finind 
David, my servant ; with my holy oil have I anointed him,” (Ver. 26) “He shall cry 
unto me, thou art my Father, MY GOD, and the rock of MY SALVATION. (Ver. 27) 


*Bnlda,]i«i. 11 one of the Heathen.'’ Eiiod,xv. IS 

■MMMoeb.” 1 Sm. xxvni. law Ood," dwt ia Semiel. Bxod., »di. 

‘TodieOodt;”thatixdieJadtes. 
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Also I wiB mdce Mm oqr firsl-boni.’' (Vet. 35) ‘t)iice I have sworn by my holiness, 
tbatl will not lie upto DAVID.” (Ver. 38) “Bnltiioa hast cast and abhorred^ thou 
hast been wroth with thme anointed.’’ (Vet. 39) ‘Thou bast made void the covenant of 
thy servant.” (Vet. 44) ‘TIkw hast made his glory to cease.” (Ver. 45) “Thou hast 
covered him with shame.”The public now nu^ judge whether the above sentences are 
appUcabte to king David, or to Jesus, whose glory never ceased -with whom God has 
never been wroth, and who cannot be supposed to have been covered with shame. 
Besides, it is evident from this passage, that the term “holy one” is applied to one 
constantly styled a servant 

The Echtor injures, (p. 570) what instances I bring that these names, peculiar to 
God, such as Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Fatfer, the Prince 
of Peace, were appUed to certain kings in Israel ; I dierefore beg to refer him to the 
passages mentioned in pp. 156 and 157 of die Second Appeal, in which he will find the 
same epthets given to human beings, and even to inanimate objects. 

With a view to deduce the Deky of ]esi» Christ from the comparison of Isaiah, 

• • 

xxvitt. 16, with ka^, viii, 13, and with 1 ftter, ii. 8, die Rev. Editor thus comments 
(p. 570) ; ‘The declaradon isthat JAovab of hosts shall be fee a stumbling stone, and 
for a rock (d offence to the two houses of bnel : but after the delivery of his prophecy, 
was he tins to them prior to the cmning of Chiirt ? As tte house of Israel was carried 
away c^idve a few years after the ddivery of this prophecy, if not a year or two before, 
it is doubtful whetherth^ ever saw this prophecy while in their own land ; but Christ 
has been a stone of stumbling and rock of offence to all of every tribe for nearly 
e^hteen centuries, while he has been a sanctuary tt) all who trusted in him.” I need not 
prolong the dbeuasion by pointing out, that baiah delivered this prophecy in the reign 
of Abac ; that the captivity of one of the houses of Israel took place in the reign of 
Hezekiah, hisson^ and that of the other house, inthereign of Zedekiah, the 9h king of 
Judah, from the tunc of Ahaz. As the Editor acknowledges the fact of the house of 
Israel being “carried away captive a few yers after the delivery of this prophecy,” he 
wilt imdoubtedly' be persuaded to confess aiso^ the circumstance of their distress and 
misery just bcfem;, aa well^ as dtiring the tiineof c^itivity; by an attentive reference to 
tile sacred histories, 2 Kings and 2 Chion. The necessary consequence, then, will be, 
that he wffi ctaai^ p ewe i 'v e tikat die abovc»at8ted' prpphei^ of Isaiah had been duly 
feUafedl bug hefeneCatriafs biirtlu.feB Locdof hosmlundng'become for a stumbling- 
sioae aad for a> radkoC ofibncefie the twO'hauaaKeC IanHl,.sooa after the ptiqihefs 
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declaration ; and the 1 Peter, ii. 7, and 8. (“The stone which the builders disallowed, the 
same is made the head of the comer. And a stone of stumbling, and rock of offence, 
even to thenr who stumble at the word, being disobedient.”) is but a general statement 
of the ill consequences attached to disobedience, whether on the part of Israel, or of the 
Gentiles, to the word delivered to them by Jesus in his divine commission. Jesus is here 
represented as a stone, rejected by men but chosen 1^ God : and consequently, he must 
be a stumbling-stone to those who reject him, stumbling at his word. Common sense, if 
not biassed by early prejudice, is sufficient to decide, that a stone, which is chosen and 
made the head of the comer by a maker, must not be esteemed as the maker himself. 

The Editor comments, however, on the phrase, “made the head of the cwner,” in 
verse 7, saying “As to his being made the head of the comer by his heavenly Father, 
this can not more affect his unchangeable Deity, than his being made flesh.” This is as 
much as to say, that the circumstance of his being made the head of the comer is as 
much a proof of his changeable nature as the fact of his being made flesh : for were we 
to admit, that the circumstance of an object being made flesh, or matter, which he was 
not before, does not evince the changeableness of the nature of that object, we must 
then be at a loss to discover even a single changeable object in die world. If one's being 
made flesh, and his growth and reduction, in the progress of time, should not be 
considered as an evidence of a change in him, every man might claim the honour of 
immutable nature, and set up as God made flesh. 

The Editor says, (p. 571,) that I “attempted to evade Isaiah, xi. 3 (The voice of 
him that crieth in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a high-way for our God,”) by coupling it with Malachi Hi. 1, (‘Behold, I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me ; and the Lord, whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come into his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom 
ye delight in ; behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts,) and confining his 
animadversions to the latter.” I trust, the Editor, by refNiing.to Mark, i. 2. 3, will find, 
that in coupling the above verses, I did no more than follow the example of that 
Evangelist, who also coupled them in his Gospel. As the explanation, adopted by me, of 
the prophecy of Malachi fully explains the passage of Isaiah, I confined my 
animadversion to the former ; for, “we find in the book of that prophet, distinct and 
separate mention of Jehovah, and of the Messiah, as the messenger of the covenant : 
John, therefore, ought to be considered as the forerunner of both, and as Ae preparer of 
the way of both ; in the same manner as a commander, sent in advance to occupy a 
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strong post in the country of the enemy, may be said to be preparing the way fw the 
battles of his king or of the general, whom the king places at the head of his army.” 
(Second Appeal, pp. 243, 244.) On which explanation the Editor observes, that “The 
fact is, that Malachi does not mention two ; it is Jehovah who was suddenly to come 
into his temple ; and afterwards, Jehovah and the Messenger of the convenant are 
identified by the prophet’s” adding, “he shall come.” not “they”. But we find, in the 
original Hebrew, Malachi, iii. 1, “and the messenger of the convenanC with the 
conjunction “and,” after the, mention of the Lord. It is, therefore, evident, that the 
messenger of the covenant is distinctly and separately mentioned. How the Editor 
supposes that “Malachi does not mention two,” I am unable to guess. We find also, 
immediately after the mention of “the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in,” 
the profdiet adds, “Behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts.” as the saying of 
Jehovah. - How can the mention of the messenger of the covenant, in the third person, 
by the Deity, prove the unity of that messenger with the Deity ? Were we to admit, that 
every being spoken of in the third person by God, is identified with God, the number of 
identified Gods must, in that case, amount at least to thbusa^ in the sacred writings. It 
is worth observing, that in the original Hebrew, “the messenger of the covenant’ stands 
as nominative to the verb or “shall come,” with the pronoun “he.” The verse 

thus stands in the migimil : Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, and 
the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in ; behold ; he shall come, (or, IS 
COMING,) saith the Lord of hosts,” The Editor ad^ “That Jesds is Jehovah mentioned 
is Isaiah, xl. 3. whose way John was sent to prepare is confirmed by the testimony of 
Zechariah, and John his son.” As to the nature of Jesus, Zechariah gives us to 
understand, (Luke, i. 69,) that God “hath raised up an horn of salvation for us in the 
house of his savant David.” In the evangelical writings of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
we find Jesus represented by John, as mightia than himself. In John we find still more 
explicit testimony (i. 29). “Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away, the sin of the 
wortd.” (30.) “lUs is he of whom I said, .Afta me cometh a man who is preferred 
before me.” My teados may now judge whetha Zechariah and Jdm confirmed the 
identity of Jesus with Jehovah, or rqxesented him as a creature raised, and exalted by 
his and our Fatha, the Most High. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to prove the Deity of Jesus, by 
oomparing baidii, xl. 10. C^diold, die Lord God will omne wife a strong hand, and his 
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atm shall nde for him ; bdwid, his reward is widi him, and his work before him.”) with 
Rev., xxii. 12, (“Behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give to every 
man according as his wmk shall be,”) I brought to their notice, (in my Second Appeal p. 
254,) John, v. 30, 22, “The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all Judgment 
unto the Son and Matt., xvi. 27, “Fdr the Son of Man shall come in the glory of his 
Father, with his angels ; and then he shall reward evoy man according to his works.” 
To weaken the force of my argument, the Editor says. (p. 573,) ‘These passages, 
however, do not in the least affect the question, which is not, by what authority Christ 
rewards, but whether he be the person described as rewarding : and this, these very 
passages confirm, particularly Rev., xxii. 12.” If in the administering of judgment and 
of reward, as well as in the performance of miracles, the audmrity by which these things 
are done should be considered as a matter of no consequence, the almighty power of 
Jesus, and that of several others, might be established on an equal footing. Is it' not, 
therefore, a subject worthy of question, whether Joshua ordered the sun and die moon to 
stop their motions, by the authority of God, or by his own power ? Is it not a question 
worth determining whether Elijah raised the dead by the authority of the Most High, or 
independendy of die Almighty power ? But if we consider it incumbent on us to believe 
and to know that those fHophets performed woiks peculiarly ascribed to God, by the 
authority of his Divine Majesty, why should we not deem it also necessary to ascertain 
whether the authority to judge men, and to reward them accordingly, as well as the 
power of performing miracles, were vested in Jesus, by the omnipotent God, or 
exercised by him in-dqiendendy oS the Father of the univase ? In point of fact, we find 
the following positive avowal of Jesus himself - “The Fatha judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto die Son. "-“As I hea I judge ; and my judgment is just ; 
because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Fatha who hath sent me." Here 
the Editor offers the following explanation, saying, that “All powa, as to providence 
and final judgment, is committed to him, not merely as die Son^ but as the Son of Man, 
the MecUator, because he made himself die Son of Man.” This amounts to the doctrine 
of the two*fold nature of Jesus, the absurdity of which I have ofiers noticed. I may, 
howeva, be permitted to ask the Editor, whetha there is any authority for the assertion 
dmt Jesus, as the Son of Man, was dependent on God for the exocise of his powa ; but 
as the Son of God was quite an independent Deity ? So fa frmn meeting with such 
authority, we find dmt Jesus, in every efdthet dut he was designated by, is described to 
besubijecttoanddqiendentonGod. Acts,xvii. 31 : “Because he hath appointed a d^ 
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in which HE will judge the world in righteousness, by that MAN whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that HE hath raised him 
from the dead.” John viii. 28 : ‘Then said Jesus unto them. When ye have lifted up the 
SON of MAN, then shall ye knwo diat I am he, and that / do noMng ef myself ; but as 
my Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” xvii. 1, 2 : “Father the hour is come : 
glorify thy Son. that THY SON also may glorify thee. As thou hast given HIM power 
over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. ” Heb i, 
8, 9 : “Thy throne, O GOD, is for ever and ever ; a sceptre of righteousness is the 
sceptre of thy kingdom : Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; therefore 
God, even THY GOD, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above (by fellows. " 
The Editor says, “His glory he (the Son) may, for a season, lay aside, but his divine 
nature he can never change.” I wish to be informed what kind of divine nature it was 
that could be divested of its glory* and power.t even for a season. To my 
understanding, such divinity must be analogous to matter without space or gravity, or 

sunbeam without light, which my limited capacity, I must confess, cannot comprehend. 

» • 

The Editor finally argues, that “as the Father’s conunitting to the Son the entire 
work and glory of being the final judge of all, judging no man himself, does not change 
his glorious nature, so the Son’s laying aside his glory and becoming a man, in no way 
changes his original nature and godhead.” It is true that God’s corrunitting to the Son 
the authority of judgement, bestowing on die sun the power of casting light upon the 
planets round him, and enabling superiors to provide food and protection for their 
dependents, do not imply any change in his glorioqs nature ; for it is ordained by the 
laws of nature, that nothing can be effected, in this visible world, without the 
intervention of some physical means ; but that the Son’s or any other being’s, laying 
aside his glory and becoming a man, must produce at least a temporary change in his 
nature, is a proposition as obvious as any that can be submitted to the understanding. 

I have, of course, omitted to quote John, v. 23, during this discussion in my 
Second Appeal, because it has no relatirm to the subject and because I noticed it fully in 
another part of that publication, p. 155. 


* John, xvU. S and 22 
tjoha. svU.2:AGttx.38. 
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I will also refrain from noticing, in this place, Heb., i. 12, allued to by the Editor, 
as I have already considered that passage as fully as possible in the preceding Chapter, 
p.92. 

The Editra next comes to Isaiah xliv. 6 : “Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel, 
and his redeemer Jehovah of hosts, I am die first and I am the last, and beside me there 
is no God comparing it with Rev., i. 8, and xxii. 13. This argument has been already 
replied to in my Second Appeal ; it shall be again adverted to shortly. He then 
endeavours to prove that Jesus cannot be meant as ptchibiting John from worshipping 
him in verse 9, saying that “In this book five persons address at different times ; two of 
the elders around the throne, two angles, and he who is the grand speaker throughout 
the book - whom he, after the first chapter, often introduces without the least notice, 
while he previously describes every other speaker, with the utmost care.” The Editor, 
however, has quoted only instances in which John describes the two elders and the two 
angels in a distinct man ; but I cannot find that he adduces even a single instance where 
the “grand speaker” is “introduced without the least notice.” Again, he says, “How 
could Jesus forbid John to worship him, after he received worship by the command of 
God from all the angels T I may be, on the same principle, justified in asking the 
Editor, How the angel could forbid John to worship him, while he knew that other 
angles of God, and even human beings, had received worship from fellow-creatures ? 
Joshua V. 14 ; “And Joshua fell on his face to the earth, and did wcuship, and said unto 
him,” (the captain of the host of the Lord,) “What saith my Lord unto his servant ?” 
Numb. xxii. 31 : “And he (Balaam) saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, and 
his sword drawn in his hand, and he bowed down his head, and fell flat on his face.” 
Daniel, ii. 46 : “Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face and worshipped 
Daniel.” As the Editors”s argument, therefore, must apply with equal force to angels as 
wen as to Jesus, it is quite plain that no conclusion can be drawn from it relative to the 
identity of the being who, in Rev. xxii., 9, forbids John to worship him. The fact is, that 
the word “worship,” in scriptural language, is used sometimes as implying an external 
mark of religious reverence paid of God ; and since, in this sense worship was offered 
by John to the angel or to Jesus, he refused it, as is evident from the last sentence of 
verse 9, “worship God :” and sometimes the same word “worship” is used as signifying 
merely a token of civil respect due to superiours : and accordingly, in diis latter sense, 
not only Jesus, but angels and prophets, and even temporal princes or masters, used to 
accept of it, as we find in Matt., xviii. 26, “The servant, therefore fall down and 
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worshipped him," and so in various other instances. It de-notes, in this acceptaton, 
merely a mark of reverence, which neither identifies those to whom it is offered with 
the Deity, nor raises them to a level with their Creator, the Most High. My readers will 
observe, that the author of the book of Revelation declares himself in Ch. i. 1 7, to have 
fallen at the feet of Jesus ; and he speaks also in Ch, v. 8 of the rour beasts and four- 
and-twenty elders having fallen down before the Lamb ; avoiding, however, in these 
places, as well as throughout the whole book of Revelation, the use of he word worship 
to express the revrence shewn to the Lamb ; while to the words “fell down,” when 
referring to God he adds invariably, “and worshipped him” Vide Ch. vii. 1 1; xi. 16; xix. 
4 and v. 14. 3rdly, He says, “How could Jesus, who declares himself to be Alpha and 
Omega, the beginnng and the end, reject worship from John 7' I do not wonder at the 
Editor’s entirely neglecting to notice my remarks on ther terms “Alpha and Omega,” or 
“the beginning and the end,” in the Secohd Appeal, p. 252, — to wit, “Alpha and 
Omega, beginning and end. are in a finite sense, justly applicable to Jesus,” — when I 
find him regardless of the explanation given by John himself respecting these terms, 
and by St. Paul, one of his fellow-labourers. Rev., iii. 14 ; “These things saith the 
Amen, die faithful and true witness, the beginning t^the creation of God : I know thy 
works,” &c. Cor, i. 15 : “The first-born of every creature.” 1 Cor., xv. 24 : “Then 
cometh the end when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father,” 
Verse 28 : “And! when <M things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son aslo 
himself be subject unto him, that God may be all in all.” 

As to Rev., i. 8 introduced again the Editor, the expressions contains are 
given as those of God himself and not of Christ, since it describes the speaker to be 
Him “who is, and who was, and who is to come, the Almighty” — and epithet peculiarly 
qiplied to God five times in the book of Revelation, and very often throughout the rest 
of the sacred writings, and which is but a repetition of what is found in the preceding 
verse 4th of the Chapter. Being equivalent to “Jehovah,” it has never been applied to 
Jesus in any part of the Revelation, either separatrly or joined with the terms “Alpha 
and Omega.” But, as I have already fully noticed this verse in page 112, 1 will not 
return to the subject here, 4thly. The Editor urges, “How could Jesus, who searches the 
heart, reject the acceptance of worshipT’ In answer to which I beg to remind him, that 
die prophets and the apostles also, as far as they possessed the gift of prophecy, were 
able to discover what passed in the hearts of other men ; or in other words, were 
“searchers of hearts." Thus, in the Acts of the Apostles, Ch. v. verses 3, 4, 8, 9 St. Peter 
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is rq)tesented as a searcher of the hearts ; but he is again stated, in Ch. x. 25, 26, to 
have prohibited Cornelius from offoing him worship. And in 2 lUngs, vi 32, Elisha is 
declared to have known what passed in the heart of the king, without our therefore 
acknowledging hint as an object of religious worship. 

The Editor, lastly, lays stress on the phrase found in Rev., vii. 17. ‘The Lamb 
who is in the midst of die throne," overlooking the application of the same word, 
“midst,” to the elders and the four beasts, in Ch. iv. 6. Besides, such a phrase as “to sit 
with the Father on his throne,” implies nothing in the book of Revelation except an 
acquisition of holy perfection and honour, which Jesus, in common with every 
righteous Christian acquired though his merits. Ch.*iii. 21 : ‘To hm that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me ip my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.” 

In answer to his assertion, that it is “the Lamb whom the blessed constantly 
adore, crying. Holy, holy, holy, LOed God Almighty,” I beg to refer my reader to Ch. 
iv. 8, which contains this phrase ; may, rather to the whole of that Chapter, where they 
will find that no mention of “the Lamb” or Jesus, is once made. 

/ 

The Eititor observed, (P.S77) ‘In verses S, 6 of Ch. xxi another speaker besides 
the angel is introduced in an abn^ manner.” I tiierefore repeat verse ll,ofCh.xx.and 
verses 5—7 of Ch. xxi. and leave my readers to judge whether or not die speaker is here 
introduced in the same abrupt manner as he is alleged to be in Ch. xxii. 12., according 
to the inteipretation of the Editor. Ch. xx. 1 1 : “And I saw a great white throne, and him 
that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found 
no place for them.” Ch. xxi. 5 ; “And he that sat upon the throne said. Behold, I make 
all things new. And he said unto me. Write, for these words are true and faithful.” Ver. 
6 ; “And he said unto me. It is done. I am Alpha and Omega,” &c. Ver. 7 : “He that 
overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his God, and he shall be, npf son.” 

I really cannot perceive what the Editor could have meant by the following 
remark : “He there (in verse 5) uses the same language found in Ch, xxii. 6. ‘Write, for 
these words are true and faithful’ !” I hope he cbuuld not have intended to identify the 

* In the book of Revelation. John introduces, about ei|hty dines, different speakers, but not once 
without a disdnct notice of the speaker in the context in Ch. xvt 14, 15, the day of Lord is metaphorically 
introduced as a speaker. Vide 1 Ihess, V. 3 and 2 Peter, iiL 10. 
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speaker in Ch. xxii. 6, who represents himself as a fellow-servant of John, with the 
speaker in Qi xxi S, who thus, speaking of himself, says, (verse 7.) *1 will be his God, 
and he shall be my son.” Besides, the language found in Ch. xxi. 5, is not “the very 
same” used in Ch. xxii. 6, since in the former the whole speech stands thus— “IVnre, Jhr 
these sayings are true and faithful;” but in the latter we find only, 'These sayings are 
faithful and true;”but not the verb ‘\vrite” nor the casual preposition ‘/or.” 

The Editor comes next to what he calls internal evidence ; saying, “Internal 
evidence, however, demonstrates that diis angel neither said, “Behold, I come quickly, 
(vase 7,) nor T am Alpha and Omega,’ (verse 13.)” Let us now examine the context 
and the style of the writings of the book of Revelation. 1st, There is not a single 
instance in the whole book of Revelation, in which a speech is repeated without the 
previous introduction of die speaker ; and in this instance we find an angel is previously 
introduced in verse 6, as the speaker of verse 7. The passage in question (verses 6 — 13.) 
runs thus : “And he said unto me. These sayings are fiuthfiil and true : and the Lord God 
of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew his servants the things which must shotdy be 
done. (7) Behold, I come quickly : blessed is he who keeps the prophecy of this book. 
(8) I, John, saw these things, and heard them. And when I had heard and seen, I fell 
down to worship before the feet of the angel who shewed me these filings. (9) Then 
saith he unto me, see thou do it not ; for I am thy fellow-servant,, and of thy brethren 
the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of this book : worship God, (10) And 
he saith unto me. Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for the time is at 
hand. (1 1) He that is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he which is filthy, let him be 
filthy still ; he that is righteous, let him be righteous still ; and he that is holy, let him be 
holy still. (12) And behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give every 
man according as his work shall be. (13) I am Alpha and Omega, fiie beginning and the 
end, the first and the last.” I am, therefore, quite at a loss to comprehend how the Editor 
can justify himself in ascribing verses 6,8 and 9 to one being, and verse the 7th to 
another, in which there is no notice whatsoever of a new speaker. 2ndly. There is only 
one agent in the whole train of these verses, extending as far as verse 20, and no 
unbiased mind can, in the face of ail the rules of composition reject the relation of a 
verb to an appropriate nominative standing before it, in order to refer the same to a 
noun which is not found in any of the immediately preceding sentences. 3tdly. Were we 
to follow the example of the Editor, and refer verses 6, 8 and 9 to an unknown angel, 
and verse 7 abruptly to Jesus, (which I conceive we cannot do, without defying 
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common sense, and all the acknowledged laws of grammar,) we must be totally at a loss 
to account for the strange conduct of John towards Jesus, his Master, in falling down to 
worship before the feet of the angel, and neglecting Jesus entirely, though he saw and 
heard them both at one time, or rather his vision of Jesus was subsequent to that of the 
angel. 4thly. John himself explains whom he meant by the angel mentioned in xxii. 6, 
identifying this angel with Jesus, expressly named in the fust Chapter of Revelation. 
Ch. xxii. 6: “And the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to show unto his 
servants the things which must shortly be done” Ch.it: “God gave unto him, (Jesus,) 
to show unto his servants things which must shortly come to pass” As, in the English 
version there is some difference, though of no consequence, in these two phrases, I 
therefore quote the original, containing the precise words in both intances. 

I hope now that the explanation o( the author of the book of Revelation, joined 
with he above-stated circumstances, will not fidl short of producing conviction in the 
mind of the Editor and my other opponents. 

We may easily find out the angel ^o is described in the latter end of Ch. i. 1, as 
being sent by Jesus, by reference to Ch. xxii. 16 : ‘T Jesus have sent mine angel to 
testify unto you these things in the churches^ We find here two things distinctly : one, 
that Jesus, designated as an angel in xxii. 6, shewed, as directed by God in Ch. i 1, all 
things which must shortly come to pass ; and the other, that he sent his angel to shew to 
John and his other servants these things in the churches, respecting the Christian 
dispensation, as expressly mentioned in verse 1 of the book of Revelation, as well as in 
Ch. xxii. 16, 5tly. I will now have recourse to the rule recommended by the Etfitor, “that 
when the speaker is not expressly named, his language diesignates him.” As the phrase 
‘1 come quickly,” found elsewhere in the book of Revelation, is used expressly by Jesus 
as speaker in five different intances, (Ch. ii, S, 16, Ch. iii 1 1, C. xxii. 12, 20) we must 
naturally ascribe this phrase in verse 7, to Jesus, and must, therefore, refer the 
immediately following verses (8, 9) to him, in perfect consistency wilth all other 
scriptural writings. It is not only in verse 9 that Jesus calls himself a servant of God, and 
addresses Christains as brethren, but also in Matt. xii. 18. he represents himself as a 
chosen servant of the Most High ; and in xxvii, 10 and John xx. 17, designates the 
disciples as his brethem. 
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If the Editor should say, according to the general mode of Trinitarian exposition, 
that the adoption of such designations was in reference to the human c^>acity of Jesus, 
he will perhaps give up the present difference from me, under the supposition that in 
this instance also Jesus calls himself a servant of God, and his followers brethren, as 
well as forbids John to worship him, merely in his human capacity. 

I now conclude my rq)ly to this branch of the Editor’s argument, with a few 
remarks in allusion to such questions of the Editor, as “Is it that the Son of God, after 
receiving the worship of the highest archangel at God’s express commands forbade 
John to worship him T &c. I would ask, in turn ; Can any man be justified in ascribing 
Deity to one whose language is this : “As I received of my Fathef' (Rev., ii. 27) ; “I 
have not found thy works perfect before God’’ (iii, 2), “I will coirfess his name before 
my Father, and before his angels” (verse S) ; “Him tiiat overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God : I will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of 
the city of my God, which cometh down out of heaven from my God't (Verse 12.) Is it 
consistent with the nature of God to acquire exaltation through merit Chap, v, 12 : 
“Saying with a loud voice. Worthy is the lamb that was'slaiii to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and gltxy, and blessing.” Ch. iii, 21 : ‘To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne EVEN AS I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father in his throne.”! Is it becoming of the nature 
of God to sing thus, addressing himself to another being : “Great and marvellous are 
THY works. Lord God Almighty ; just and true are THY WAYS, thou King of Saints. 
Who shall not fear THEE, O Lord, and glorify Thy name ? for THOU ONLY ait holy,” 
&c. Ch.xv. 3, 4. ? Is not the Lamb throughout the whole Revelation mentioned 
separately and distinctly from God : C. i. 1 : ‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
God gave unto him.” Verse 2 : “Who bare record of the word of God, and of the 
testimony of Jesus Christ.” Verses 4, S ; “And peace from whom who is, and who was, 
and who is to come ; and from the seven spirits are before his throne ; and from Jesus 
Christ, who is the faitfful witness. Verse 9 : “For the word of God, and for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ.” Ch. v. 9 : “Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God.” 
Verse 10 ; “And hast made us unto our God kings and priests.” Ch. xi. IS : “The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His CAmi.”Ch. 
xii 17 : “Who keep the commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.” Ch. xiv. 12 ; “That keq> the commandments of God, and the faith Jesus.” 
Ch. XXL 23 : “Piv the gloqr qf God did lighten it, and the lamb is the light thereof.” John 
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in ascribing to the Lamb most honorary epithets, those generally printed in capitals, 
takes great care in the choice of words. Ch. xix. 16 ; “He (the Lamb) hath on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written. King of Kings, and Lord of Lords,” Ch. xvii. 14 : “For 
he (the Lamb) is Lord of Lords, and King of Kings.” The apostle never once declares 
him to be “God of Gods,” the peculiar q)ithet of the Almighty Power. So the most holy 
saints sing first the song of Moses, and then that of the Lamb ; having pethsq>s had in 
view the priority of the former to the latter in point of birth. Ch. xv. 3 : “And they (the 
holy saints) sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of Lamb.” 

In answer to one of the many inanuations made by the Editor in the course of his 
arguments, to wit, “If this be Christ, what must become of the precepts of Jesus T (p. 
576.) I most reluctantly put the following query in reply : If a slain lamb be God 
Almightly, or his true emblem, what must be his worship, and what must become of his 
worshippers ? 

On the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus Christ by comparing Isaiah, xiv, 23. 
(“Unto me" i. e., God. “Every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear,”) With Rom., 
xiv. 10 — 12, (“But why dost thou judge thy brother ? or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother ? For we shall all stand before the judgement seat of Christ. For it is written. As 
I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
God. So then, every one of us shall give account of himself to God.”) I Observed in my 
Second Appeal, that ‘Betwen the prophet and the apostle there is a perfect agreement in 
substance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue shall confess through him, before whose judgement seat we shall all stand : at 
the same time bath Jesus and his apostles inform u;, that we must stand before 
judgment-seat of Christ, because the Father has committed the office of final judgement 
to him.” To which the answer of the Editor it this, “We here beg leave to ask our author, 
where the phrase through him is to be found ? It must be in the author’s C(q>y of the 
prophet and the apostle— it is not in ours.” By these words the Editw clearly means to 
insinuate, that the words in question are gratuitously inserted in my explanation, and 
without any authority in the holy scriptures. At least I am otherwise at a loss to 
understand what he means by saying that the words of my paraphrase are not be found 
in his edition of the Bible ; for it would be unworthy to suppose of him that he wished 
to impress his readers with the idea, that I was only was quoting particular passage 
fidsely, instead of the fact tl^ I was only giving my idea of its imoport That I was fully 
warranted in my interpretation, I hope to convince the Editor himself, by referring him 
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to the following passages, in which it is expressly declared that it is through Jesus that 
glory and thanks are to be given to God. and that we have peace with God : and also 
that it is by JESUS CHRIST that God judgeth the world. Rom., xvi. 27 : 'To God only 
wise, be glory through Jesus Christ forever. Amen.” Ch. v. 1 ; “We have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Ch. i. 8 : 1 thank my God through Jesus Christ.” 
Ch. ii. 16 : Tn the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ." 2 
Cor., V. 18. “All tlungs are of God, who hath, reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ.” 
John, V. 22 : “For the Father judgeth no man, but haJh committed all judgement unto the 
Son.” After considering these texts, no one can, I think, refuse to admit the correctness 
of my assertion, that is is to God every knee shall bow through Christ before whose 
judgment-seat we shall stand, “because the Father has committed the office of flnal 
judgement to him” as being founded upon the best authority that man can appeal to. 

Upon the interpretation of the above-mentioned passage of Isaiah, to wit, “is 
Jesus that swears here by himself,” I observed in my Second Appeal, “How can they 
escape the context, which expressly informs us that Jehovah God, and not Jesus, swore 
in this manner T To this ths Editor replies, that “the Son was Jehovah before he was 
Jesus,” &c. Is not this merely a begging of the question, in as much as one may equally 
assert that Moses or Joshua was Jehovah before he was Moses or Joshua ? 

He further says, that “Jesus is so pre-eminently Saviour, that there is salvation in 
no other.” I agree with the Editor so far as to declare Jesus to be under God, the only 
Saviour mentioned in the records of the Christian dispensation ; but previous to his 
birth there were many saviours raised by God to save his servants, as noticed already in 
other places. 

The Editor adds, that in Isaiah, xiv. 24, righteousness is used in such a sense as is 
principally applicable to the Son. I therefore transcribe the verse, that the reader may 
judge whether or not his position has any foundation : “Surely, shall one say. In the 
Lord have I righteousness and strength : even to him shall men come ; and all that are 
incensed against him shall be ashamed.” 

Respecting the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus from the circumstance of his 
being figuratively represented as the husband or the supporter of his church, John, iii, 
29, Eph., V. 23, and also God’s being called the husband of his creatures, Isaiah, liv. 5, 
I requested in my Second Appeal, that “my readers would be pleased to examine the 
language employed in these two instances. In the one, God is represented as the 
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husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ is declared to be the husband, or 
the head of his followers ; there is, therefore, an inequality of authority evidently 
ascribed to God and to Jesus. Moreover, Christ himself shows the relation that existed 
between him and his church, and himself and God, in John, xv, 1 : T am the true vine, 
and my father is the husbandman.’ Verse 5 : T am the vine, ye are the branches,’ &c. 
Would it not be highly unreasonable to set at defiance the distinction drawn by Jesus 
betwen good, himself, and his church ? The Editor has not taken the least notice of this 
last argument ; he only glances over the former, saying, (p.S79) “Had our author 
examined the context with sufficient care, he would have found that those to whom God 
declares himself the husband, are so far from being all his creatures, that they are only 
one branch of his church, the Gentiles, the children of the desolate, in oppsition to the 
Jews, the children of the married wife.’’ I wonder how the choice of the designation 
“thy Maker,” in Isaiah,.live. S. in preference to others, and its true force, could escape 
the notice of the Editor, as the phrase “thy Maker is thy husband” implies in a general 
sense that whosoever is the maker is also the preserver, and consequently, God is the 
husband, or the preserver, of ail his creatures, including the Jews more especially as his 
chosen people. I, however, wish to know how the Editor justifies himself in concluding 
real unity between God Jesus fiom the application of the term husband to them, while 
Jesus declares the relation between God, himself, and his church, to be such as that 
existing between the husband-nuut, the vine, and its branches. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to establish the Deity of Jesus, by 
comparing Jer., xxiii. 5 , 6 (“I will raise unto David a righteous branch, and a king shall 
reign and prosper — and this is his name whereby he shall be called, THE LORD OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,”) with I Cor., i. 30, (“Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us 
wisdom and righteousness,” &c.) I replied, in my Second Appeal, that “I only refer my 
readers again to the passage in Jer. xxxiii., 16, in which Jerusalem also is called ‘THE 
LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS,’ and to the phrase, ‘is MADE unto us (fGotP found 
in the passage in question, and expressing the inferiority of Jesus to God ; and also to 2 
Ckir., V. 21 ‘that we might be made righteoumess of God in him ;’ where St. Paul says, 
that all Christians may “be made the righteousness of God.” to which the Rev. Edior 
thus replies (p. 480) ; “This does not at all affect the qustion in hand, which is simply, 
whether this righteous branch of David, this king, udio shall reign and prosper, be Jesus 
Christ or not : and to prove this, we need only call in the testimony of the angel to 
Maty, Luke. i. 32,33, ‘The Lwd God shall give unto him the throne of his father David 
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: And he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.” The Editor here over-looks again 
the force of the phrase. “God shall give unto him (Jesus) the throne of his father David,” 
implying, that the throne and exaltation which Jesus was possessed of, was but the free 
gift of God. 

To lessen the force of such phrases as, “being made of God,” “God shall give 
unto him,” &c. the Editor adds, that, “relative to his ‘being made of God our 
righteousness to us,’ this can of course make no alteration in the Son’s eternal nature.” 
I, therefore, beg to ask the Editor, if one’s being made by another anything whatsoever 
that he was not before, does not tend to prove his mutable nature, what nature, then can 
be called mutable in this transitory world ? The Editor again advances, that Jesus “was 
Jehovah before he became incarnate,” &c. This is a bare assertion which I must 
maintain to be without any ground, unless he means to advance the doctrine, that souls 
are emanations of God and proceed from the Deity. 

As to Jerusalem being called, “Jehovah our reighteousness,” the Editor says, 
“We may observe, that it is the church of Christ, the Roiy Jerusalem, who bears this 
name, to the honour of her glorious head and husband, who is, indeed, Jehovah her 
righteousness.” (p. 581.) Let us reflect on this answer of the Editor. In the first place, 
the term Jerusalem, in Jer., xxxiii. 16, from its association with the term “Judah,” is 
understood as signifying the well-known holy city in that kingdom, having no reference 
to the church or followers of Christ. In the second place, if the Editor understands by 
the term “Jerusalem” here, the church of Christ, and admits of Jerusalem being 
figuratively called “Jehovah our righteousness”, on the ground that Christ is its head, 
and that, consequently, it bears that name “to the honour of her glorious head, ” though, 
in reality, different from and subordinate to him, how can he reject the figurative 
application of the phrase “Jehovah our righteousness” to Jesus, on the same ground and 
same principle, which is, that as Jehovah is the head of Christ consequently Christ bears 
this name “to the honour of his head, ” though, in reality, different fiom and subordinate 
of God ? Vide 1 Cor. xi. 3 : “But I would have you know, that the head of every num is 
Christ, and the head of the woman is the man, and the HEAD OFCHRISTis GOD.” 

The Editor shews an instance in Isaiah, in which seven women wish to be called 
by foe name of a husband, to have their reproach taken away. He must also know that 
thousands of sons and descendants are called by the name of one of their fathers, and 
servants by the name of their masters, to the honour of the father or the master. Vide, 
Isaiah xlviii. 1 ; Gen., xUii. 6; Hosea, xi. 8, 9 : Exod., xxiii. 21. The Editor then 
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proceeds to divide the hoaoniy names, found in scriptae, into two kinds ; one given by 
men, and the odier by God ; but he must know that die imwe* given by prophets, or by 
common men, if used and confirmed by Coder by any of the saaed writers, become as 
worthy of attendon as if th^ had been bestowed originaUy by the Dmty himself. 

The Editor 4 gain uses the following words : “The incooimunicable name 
Jehovah,” the self-existent, from the verb hawafc “to be” or “to exist,” which 

is applied to no one throughout the scripture besides the sacred three,” Ac. We know 
very numerous instances in which the name “Jehovah” is applied to die most sacred 
God, but never met with an instance of inlying to two other sacred peiwxs the simple 
term “Jehovah." I wish the Editor had been good enough to have taken into 
consideradon that this is the very point in dispute, and to have shewn instances in which 
the second and durd persons ot the DeiQ^ (according to the Editor’s expression) are 
addressed by this name. He fiinher observes, diat “no one opposes that Jehovah-Jiteh, 
“God will see or provide,” given by Abraham to the place whero he ofiEeted Isaac, was 
intended to deify that place, but to peipetuate the fact that the Loed dkl there provide a 
sacrifice instead of Isaac ; - that Jehovah-nissL “God, my banner,” given by Moses to 
his altar, intended any dung more than that God was his banner egainst die Amalekites ; 
- that Jehvoh-tsidkenu, “Jehovah our lighteousness,” die name by which men should 
call Jerusalem, or Christ’s dnirch, was intended to deify her, but to demonstrate that her 
Lord and head, who is ri^teousness, is indeed jdmvah.” Here I follow die very same 
mode of inteipretadon adopted by the Editor, in explainhtg the same phrase, “The Ltxd 
our righteousness,” found in Jer., xxiiL 6, refmed to the Messiah : thtt is, the 
application of diis phrase to the hfossiah does not deify him, but demonstnles, that his 
Father, his EMPLOYER, IusHEAD, theMOSTHl(Bi,whoislBsdgbteousness, isdie 
Lord Jehovah ; so that the consistency cannot be overiooked vdddi prevails doough all 
the phrases of a similar nature ; for as Christ is represented to be the head of his 
church, so God is rqireseiited to be the head of Christ, as I noticed in the foregoing 
page. Lastly, the Editor says, “Compound names, therefore, <to not of themsdves 
express Deity, but they express facts more strongly than rinqile assotions or 
propositions.” I am glad to observe that he difiers fiom a great many of his colleagues, 
in their attempt to deify die Messiah fimn die replication of the above phrase to him : 
but as to the fimts demonstrated by this jdirase, they may be easily ascertained from 
oonmaring the applicathm of it widi that of exactfy shnilar pfanaes to others, as i hive 
just observed. 
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The Editor now mentions (p. S83) a few more passages which, he thinks tend to 
“illustrate, not so much the name as the divine nature of the Son. In Jer., v. 22. we have 
this expostulation : ‘Fear ye not me ? saife the Lord. Will ye not tremble at my presence 
who have placed die sand for the bound of the sea by a perpetual decree that it cannot 
pass it, and though the waves toss themselves, yet can they not prevail.’ This however 
is only a part of that work of creation ascribed to him who, while on earth, exercised 
absolute dominion over the winds and the waves in no name beside his own. ” But what 
this passage of Jeremiah has to do with the divine nature of Jesus, I am unable to 
discover. The Editor might have quoted at this rate all the passages of the Old 
Testament that ascribe to God the supreme control over the whole world as evidence in 
favour of the Deity of Jesus as he was sure to find always many persons of the same 
persuasion to applaud any thing offered in favour of the Trinity. 

As to his position, that, Jesus “exmqtsed absolute dominion over die winds and 
the waves in no name beside his own,” I beg to quote John x. 25, to shew that whatevm 
power Jesus, in common with other prophets, exercise4 over wind and water while he 
was on earth, he did it in the name cfGod. “Jesus answered them, I told you and ye 
believed not ; the w(»ks that I do in my Father’s name they bear witness of me.” “And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes and said. Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” I say 
Jesus in common with other prophets, because both Elijah and Elisha the prophets 
exercised power over wind and water and other things, like Jesus, in the name of the 
Father of the univmse. 1 Kings, xvii. 1. xviii. 44, 45 and 2 Kings, ii 21 ; sometimes 
without verbally expressing die name of God ; Oi. v. 8-13 & 27. Ch. ii. 10. 

Upon the assertion in my Second Appeal that the “epithet God is frequendy 
applied in the sacred scriptures to others beside die Supreme Being” the Editor observes 
that “this objecdon Jeremiah cuts up, Qi. x. ii. ‘the Gods that have not nude the 
heavens and the earth even they shall perish from the earth and from under these 
heavens ;* which declaradon sweeps away not only die Gods of the heathen but all 
magisferial God and even Moses himsdf as far as he aspired to the godhead. But from 
this general wreck of our author’s Gods, Quist is excqited, he having made these 
heavens and laid the fmindation of the earth.” Let us apply thirnile adopted by the 
Editor respepdng the piopheb, to Jesus Quist We dp not find him once represented in 
die sct4itiiies as maker of heavens earth : this peculhu attribute having been 
duou^tonit the whide saand writings afcrdied exphi^vely to God. the Most High, As 
to die inMapas poiiMed opt by dm Edjlor,,l^h^ > IP and CpI, 17, 1 ft% ex^atamd 
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them in pp. 343 and 346, as having reference to God the Father of the universe. 
Morevn we observe in the New Testament, even in the same book of Hebrews, that 
whatever things Jesus made or did, he accomplished as an instrument in the hands of 
God. Heb., i. 2 : “Whom he hadi /^pointed heir of all things by whom also he made the 
worlds.” Ephes, iii. 9, “Who created all things by Jesus Christ.” It would indeed be very 
strange to our faculties to acknowledge one as the true God and yet to maintain die idea 
that he created things by the directions of another being, and was appointed as heir of 
all things by that other. Again in pursuance of the same rule of the Editor I find that 
Jesus like other perishable Gods both died and was buried, though raised afterwards by 
his Father, who had the power of raising Elijah to heaven even without suffering him to 
die and be buried for a single day. My readers may now judge whether Jesus Christ be 
not included in common with other perishable Gods in the rule laid down by the Editor. 

To deify Jesus Christ, the Editor again introduces the circumstance of his being a 
searcher of hearts, to execute judgment. Rev. ii. 23, and also quotes Heb. i. 3. Having 
examined these arguments in pages 344 and 393, 1 will not return to them here. 

He adds, in this instance, “We are hence assured that the Father who perfectly 
knows the Son, did not commit to him all judgment so entirely as to judge no man 
himself, without knowing his infinite fitness for the work.” It is evident that the Father 
did not conunit to the Son all judgment so entirely as to judge no man himself, without 
qualifying him for so doing : that is widiout giving him the power of knowing all the 
events of this world in order to the distribution of rewards and punishment Matt xxviii. 
18 : "All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth." Notwithstanding this, the 
power of knowing those things that do not respect the execution of judgment by the 
Son, is not bestowed upon him ; and the Son, therefore, is totally ignorant of them. 
Mark xiii. 32 : “But of that day and that hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven ; neWter die Son, but the Father.” No one destitute of the power of 
omniscience is ever acknowledged as Supreme of God by any sect that believe in 
revealed religion. 

He quotes Heb. iv. 13, “Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight : but all things are naked and open unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do,” in order to corroborate the idea that Christ knew all the secrets of men. Siipposiitg 
this passage to be applicable to Jesus Christ, it does not convey any other idea than 
what is understood by Rev. ii. 23, which I have already noticed. But die Editor must 
know that in the immediately preceding verse, the word of God, or Revelation, w^le 
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figuratively represented as a two-edged sword, &c. is in the same allegorical sense 
declared to be "a discemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” There is, therefore, 
no inconsistency in ascribing the knowledge of the intents of hearts to him through 
whom that Revelation is communicated, and who is appointed to judge whether the 
conduct of men is regulated by them in conformity to that Revelation. 

The Editor says (page 384) that “in Ezekiel xxviii. God says respecting a man 
who arrogated to himself the honors of Godhead, ‘Son of man, say unto the prince of 
Tyrus, thus saith the Lord God, becuase thy heart is lifted up, and thou hast said I am a 
God - behold thou shalt die the death of the uncircumcised, &c.’ How different the 
Father's language to the Son : ”Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever’ ! Why this 
different language to the prince of Tyrus and to Jesus T Had the Editor attentively 
referred to the scriptures, he would not have taken the trouble of putting this question to 
me : for he would have easily found the reason for this difference ; that is, the king of 
Tyrus called himself God, as above stated ; but Jesus, so far from robbing the Diety of 
his honour, never ceased to confess that God was bofh hi$ God and his Father.” (John 
XX. 17,) Also, Aat the prince of Tyrus mainfested disobedience to God ; but Jesus even 
laid down his life in submission to the purposes of God, and attributed divine favour 
towards himself to his entire obedience to the Most High. Rom, v. 19 ; "Fbr as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinnmrs, so by die obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous,” John x. 17 : '"Thenfore doth my Father love me, becuae I lay down 
my life, that I might take it again." Luke xxii. 42 ; “Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me : neverdieless, not my will, tmcdune be done." As the conduct of the 
prince and that of Jesus towards God were quite different, they were differendy treated 
by the Father of the universe. As to the above verse, (“Thy throne, O God, is for evo* 
and ever,”) God does not peculiarly address Jesus with the epithet God, but he also uses 
for die chiefs of Israel and for Moses the same qiithet. 

The editor quotes I Cor. iv. S : “Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden tilings of darkness, and will make 
manifest die counsels of the heart ; and thra shall every man have praise of God.” The 
Passage simply amounts to this : “Judge not either me or others before the time, until 
die Lord come, who will bring to li^t the dark and secret counsels of men’s hearts, in 
preaching die Gospel ; and dwn shall every one have that jnaise, diat estimate set upon 
him, Iqr God himsdf, which he truly deserves." - Locke. 
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It is not Jesus alone that was empowered by God to know and to judge aH secret 
events, but on particular occasions others were intrusted with the same power, as has 
already been noticed In page 393 and will also be found in Daniel ii. 23 : *T thank thee 
and inaise thee. O thou God of my fathms, who hast given me wisdom and might, and 
hast made known unto me now what we desired of thee ; for thou hast now made 
known unto us the king’s matter” and in 2 Sam. xiv. 19 and 20 ; “And the king (David) 
said. Is not the hand of Joab with thee in all this ? and the woman answered and said, - 
My Lord is wise, according to the wisdom of an angel of God, to know all things that 
are in the earth.” 1. Cor. vL 2 and 3. “Do you not know that saints shall judge the world 
? and if the wwld shall be judged by you, ate ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters 
? Know ye not that we shall judge ange4 ? &c.” Here Christian saints ate declared to be 
judges of the deeds of the whole world, and of course to be possesses of a knowledge 
of all events, both public and private, so as to enable them to perfoon so delicate a 
judgment Besides a knowledge of future events is by no means less wonderful than that 
of past things or present secrets of hearts ; yet we find all the prophets of God were 
endued with the former, 1 Kings xx. 22 ; “And the prq>het came to the king of Israel 
and said unto him, go strengthen thyself and mark and see what thou dost ; for at the 
return of the year the kiiig of Syria will come up against thee.” So we find the same gift 
of future knowledge granted to righteous men in numerous instances. 

He then cites Dan, i. and vii. and founds upon them the following question ; “If 
then by nature he was not God, by nature the creator of heaven and earth, he and his 
kingdom must perish from under the heavens.” To this my rqdy is, that we find Jesus 
subjected to the death of the cross while on earth, and after the general resurrection, to 
him that put all things under him (1 Cor. XV. 28) The son thereftxe is not by nature God, 
the creator of heaven and earth. As to the sophistry that attributes the death and 
subjugation of Jesus only to his human ctq>acity, it might be qiplicable to every human 
individual, alleging that they being the children of Adam, the son of God, (Luke iii. 38) 
are possessed of a divine nature and that their death consequently is in their human 
capacity alone, but also ; that in their divine nature they cannot be subjected to death. 
Vide pp. 3SS-3S9 of this Essay. 

By applying to Jesus the qtithet “most holy” ftxind in Daniel ix. 24, the Editor 
attempts to prove foe etmnal deity of foe son ; fixgettiiig, perhaps, that the same tarn 
“most holy” is applied in the scrfotutes even to inanimate things. Nurnbm xviii. 10 : 
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‘In the most holy place shalt thou eat it” Exodus xxix, 37 : “It shall be an altar most 
holy.” 

The Editor in notcing Hosea says that “the Evangelist’s quoting this passage 
(‘Out of Egypt have I called my son,’) plainly shows that it referred to Christ as well as 
to Israel ; but the difference is manifest ; Israel was God’s adopted son, constantly 
rebelling against his father ; Jesus was God’s proper son of the same nature with his 
father (as is every inoper son) and did always what pleased him.” This assertion of the 
Editor (that ‘Israel was God's adopted son’) is, I think, without foundation ; for they are 
declared, like Jesus, to be begotten sons of God ; but were not like Christ entirely 
devoted to the will of the Father of the universe. Deu. xxxii. 18 ; “Of the Rock that 
begat thee thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten God that formed thee.” Exodus iv. 22 
; “And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, even my first 
bom. ” He then quotes Hesea iii. S ; “Afto^ards shall the children of Israel return and 
seek the Lord their God and David their king ; on which he coirunents that David had 
then been in his grave - he could be sou^t only in hq^vei^; - as David in common with 
other saints, could not search the heart and know the sincerity of prayers, this prophecy 
must be assigned to the son of David, die Messiah. I really regret to observe that as the 
Jews endeavour to misinterpret such passages as are most favourable to the idea of 
Jesus being the expected Messiah, so Christians in general try to refer to Jesus any 
passages that can possibly be erqilained as bearing the least allusion to their notion of 
the Messiah, however distant in fact they may be from such a notion. By so doing they 
both only weaken their respecdve opinions. The above citation on which die Editor now 
dwells is an instance. Let us refer to the text of Hosea iii, 4 ; “Fdr the children of Israel 
shall abide many days without a king, and widiout a prince and without a sacrifice, and 
without an image, and without an ephod. and widiout tenqihim. Ver, 5 : Afterwards 
shall the childteo of Israel return and seek the Lord their God and David their king ; and 
shall fear die Lwd and his goodness in the latter days.” Does not the poetical language 
of the prophet determine to the satisfaction of very unbiassed man that, after long 
sufferings Israel will repent of their disobedience, and seek the protection of their God 
and the hap|»ness which their fathers enjoyed during the reign of David ; as it is very 
natural for a natirm or tribe when oppressed by fixeign conquerors to remember their 
own ancient kings under whose Governments their fediets were prosperous, and to wish 
a return of their reign if possible. If the Editor insist upon refeiing this prophecy to 
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Jesus, he must wait its fulfiiment ; as Israei has not as yet sought Jesus as the son of 
David, the Messiah, who was promised to them. 

The Editor says (page 586,) that peter in Acts ii. 21, applies to Jesus Joel ii. 
whereby he identifies Jehovah with him. But we find Peter here quoting only a part of 
Joel ii. 32, “and it shall come to pass that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved." So far from applying this to the Son and identifying him with God, the 
apostle explains in the immediately following verse (22) his nature and his total 
subordination to God, “Ye men of Israel hear diese words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved cfGod among you, by miracles and wonders and signs which God did by him 
in the midst of you &c.” The Editor then adds that Paul also addressed himself “to all 
who in every place call on the name of jesus Christ our Lord” (I Cor. i. 2.) I therefore 
quote Locke’s parsq)hrase on this verse, as well as his note on Romans x. 13. with a 
view to shew the Editor that the phrase “call on the name of jesus" is not a correct 
translation in the English version. ‘To the church of God’ which is at Corinth, to them 
that are separated from the rest of the world by faith in Jesus Christ called to be saints, 
widi all that are everywhere called by the name of Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours.” 
(Locke on I cor. i. 2.) Note on Rom. x. 13. page 384, ‘Whosoever hath, with care, 
looked into St. Paul’s writings must own him to be a close reasoner, that argues to the 
point ; and therefore, if in the three preceding verses, he requires an open profession of 
the Gospel. I cannot but think that ‘all that call upon him’, verse 12, signifies ail that are 
open, professed Christians, and if this be the meaning “of calling upon him” v. 12. it is 
plain it must be the meaning of “calling upon his name.” verse 13, a phrase not very 
remote from ‘naming his name,’ which is used by St. Paul for professing Christianity. 2 
Tim. ii. 19. If the meaning of the prophet Joel, from whom these words are taken, be 
urged, I shall only say, that it will be an ill rule for interpreting St. Paul, to tie up his use 
of any text, he tnings out of the Old Testament, to that which is taken to be the meaning 
of it there. We need go no farther for an example than the 6th. 7th and 8di verses of this 
chapter, which I desire any one to read as they stand. (Deut, xxx, 11-14) and see 
whether St. Paul uses them here, in the same sense,” If the Editor still insists upon the 
accuracy of the translation of the phrase “call upon the name of Jesus” found in the 
version, he will I hope refer to Matthew x, 40, 41 and 41. “He that receivetb you, 
received! me and he that received! me received! him that sent me, He that received! a 
prophet in dm name of aprq)het, shall receive a ptq>het’s reward ; &c. And whosoever 
shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a 
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disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward - when he will 
perceive that calling on the name of Jesus, as being the Messiah sent by God, is an 
indirect call on the name of God ; in the same manner as one’s yielding to a general 
sent by a king amounts to his submission to the king himself, and secures for him the 
same favour of the king as if he had yielded directly to the sovereign. 

The Editor then quotes Amos iv. 13, perhaps on account of its containing the 
phrase, “declaring unto man what is his thought.” As I have noticed this subject already, 
ofiener than once, I will not return to it here. 

He again quotes Zech. iii. 2, “And Jehovah said unto Satan. Jehovah rebuke thee, 
0 Satan ; even Jehovah that hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee : is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire ? The Editor then proceeds to say that “this passage, with ch. ii. 
8, ‘Thus saith the lord of hosts. After the glory hath he sent me’ and ch. xiii. 7, ‘Awake, 
O sword, against my shepherd against the man who is my fellow, saith the Lord of 
hosts’, forms another three-fold testimoney of the distinct personality of the Son, and 
his equality with the Father. I am unable to discover exactly what the Editor intends by 
his two first quotations. With respect to the former, that “Jehovah said unto Satan, 
Jehovah rebuke thee,” &c, the Editor must be well aware that God speaks of himself, 
very frequently, throughout the sacred books, in the third person, instead of the first. 
Isaiah li. I : “Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye that seek the Lord,” 
&c. 15 : “But I am the Lord thy God, that divided the sea, whose waves roared : The 
Lord of hosts is his name.” Even in this very book of Zechariah, we find that the 
prophet speaks of himself sometimes in the third person. Zech 1.7: “In die second year 
of Darius, came the word of Jehovah unto Zechariah.” &c. vii. 8 : “And the word of the 
Lord came unto Zechariah, saying,” &c. Neither God’s nor Zechariah’s speaking of 
himself, in the third person, in poetical language, can be construed into a proof of the 
plurality of either of their persons, or of the equality of either with some other being. 
The fact is that Zechariah prophesies, in ‘the second year of Darius, king of Persia, of 
the Lord’s will to build the second temple of Jerusalem, by Joshua, Zerubbabel, and 
Semuh ; and to rebuke Satan, who would discourage Joshua, the high-priest, from that 
under-taking ; as is evident from the following passage : Zech. i. 1 : “In the eighth 
month, in the second year of Darius, came the word of the Lord, to Zechariah,” &c. 16 : 
“Therefore, thus saith the Lord, 1 am returned to Jerusalem with mercies ; my house 
shall be built in it, saith the Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth upon 
Jerusalem.” ii. 2 : “Then said L Whitiier goest thou ? And he said unto me. To measure 
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Jerusalem/’ &c. iii. 1,2: “And he shewed me Joshua the high-priest standing before the 
angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. And the Lord said 
unto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee, 0 Satan ; even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem 
rebuke thee ; is not this brand plucked out of the fire 7’ As to Zerubbabel, the prophet 
says, iv. 9. “The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this house ; his hands 
shall finish iC &c. Respecting Semuh, vi. 12, 13, “Thus speaketh the Lord of 
hosts, saying. Behold the man whose name is Semuh ; and he shall grow up out of his 
place, and ye shell build the temple of the Lord : Even he shall build the temple of the 
Lord : and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit and rule upon his throne ; and he shall be 
a priest upon his throne ; and the counsel of peace shall be between them both,” - thatis 
between Semuh and Joshua, mentioned in the immediately preceding verse 1 1. In the 
English version the meaning of the name of Semuh is used, viz, “Branch/* instead of 
Semuh it self, both here wd in ch. iii. 8, and the commentators choose to apply the 
name thus translated to Jesus, though no instance can be adduced of Jesus Christ’s 
having been so called, and though the prophet expressly say, in ch. vi. 12, “whose name 
is Semuh.’’ He is speaking of the SECOND building of the temple, which began in the 
reign of Darius, king of Persia, long before the birth of Christ. Vide the whole book of 
Zechariah. 

The second quotation is “For thus saith the Lord of hosts. After the glory hath he 
sent me unto the nations which spoiled you ; for he that toucheth you, toucheth the 
apple of his eye” (ii. 8.) The prophet hwe communicates to the people the words of 
God, that “after he has sent me with his will, to the nations who tyrannize, over Israel, 
that he who touches Israel touches the apple of his own eye.” Zechariah very often, in 
his book, introduces himself as being sent by God : but how the Editor, from these 
circumstances, infers the separate personality of the Son, of his equality with the Father, 
he will, I hope, explain. If he insists upon the equality of the Most High, with that of 
him who says, in the verse in question, “After the glory hath he sent me,” (upon some 
ground that we know nothing of,) he would be sorry to find at last, that he equalizes 
Zechariah, instead of Jesus, with God. I will, according to the plan already adopted, 
notice the third quotation, “Awake, 0 sword,” (xiii. 7,) in a subsequent chapter, among 
the other passages alluded to in the second chapter of this work. 

The wofd 3 in the origiiial Hdwew signifiei *1hat'* as well ai see Paikhurst's 
Hebrew Lexicon. 
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CHAPTER IV 

On the EtBtor^sRqtttes to Ae Arguments amtained in Chapter II 
efAeSeemd Appeal 

To ny inquiiy in the Second Appeal, Have we not his (Qirist’s) own express 
and often rqieated avowal, that all the powers he manifested were committed to him as 
the Son, by the Fatha of the universe T the Editor thus rq)lies in the negative (p. S88) : 
“No ; - that he was appointed by the Fadier to act as mediator between him and sinners, 
we have already seen ; for without this he could have been no mediator between his 
Father and his offending creatures.” Every unlnassed man may easily pronounce, 
whether it is consistent with any rational idea of the nature of the Deity, that God 
should be ippointed by God, to “act the part of a mediator”, by “laying aside his glory, 
and taking on himself the form cfa servant and may discern, whether it is not most 
foreign to the notion of the immutable God, di^ circumstances could produce such a 
change in the condition of the Deity, as that he should have been not only divested of 
his glory fiv more than tturty years, but even subjected to servitude ? Are not the ideas 
of supreme dominion and that of subjection, juit as remote as the east from the west ? 
Yet the Editor syas, diat while he was stripping himself of his glory, and taking upon 
himself die form of a servant, he was just as much Jehovah as before. 

The Editor, in cmninmi widi otbo' Trinitarians, conceives, that God the Son, 
equally with God the Father, (according to dinr mode of expression) is possessed of the 
attributes of perfection, such as mercy, justice, righteousness, truth, &c., yet he 
rqnesents them so differmidy as to ascribe to the Father strict jusdce, or rather 
vengeance ; and to the Srm, unlimited mercy and forgiveness, that is, the Fadier, the 
first person of the Godhead, having been in wrath at the sinful conduct of his offending 
creatures, found his mercy so resisted by jusdce that he could not forgive them at all, 
through mercy, unless he satisfied lUs jusdce by inflktiog punishment upon these guilty 
men ; but the Son, die second person of the Godhead, thoitgh displeased at the sins of 
Mr q0bfidlirg creafiires, suffered his mercy to overcome justice, and by offering his own 
blood as an atonement for dwir sins, he has obtained for them pardon without 
punishment ; and 1^ means of vicarious sanifice, reconciled them to die Fadier, and 
sadsfied his justice and vengeance. If die justice of the Fadier did not permit his 
pardoning sinftd creatures, and reconciling dim to hfana^ in cmiqiliance with his 
met^, udess a vications sacrifice was mirde to him for their ^ ; boiw was die justice 
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of the Son prevailed upon by his mercy, to admit their pardon, and their reconciliation 
to himself, without any sacrifice, offered to him as an atonement for their sins ? It is 
then evident, that, according to the system of Trinitarians, the Son had a greater portion 
of mercy than the Father, to oppose to his justice in having his sinful creatures 
pardoned, without suffering them to experience individual punishment. Are these the 
doctrines on which genuine Christianity is founded ? God foibid ! 

If the flrst person be acknowledged to be possessed of mercy equally with die 
second, and that he, through his infinite mercy towards his creatures, sent die second to 
offer his blood as an atonement for their sins, we must then confess that the mode of the 
operadon and manifestadon of mercy by the Erst is strange, and direcdy opposite to that 
adopted by the second, who manifested his mercy even by the sacrifice of life, while the 
first person displayed his mercy only at the death of the second, without subjecting 
himself to any humiliadon or pain. 

In answer to the Editor’s position, that JesdS, even as a mediator, was possessed 
of every power and perfection that was inherent in his divine nature, I only beg to 
remind him of a few sacred passages among many of a smilar natue ; John, iii. 35 : 
‘The Father loveth the Son, and hath GIVEN all things into his hand.” Ch. xvii. 22 : 
“And the glory which thou GAVEST me, I have given them,” &c. Ch. v. 26 : “For as 
the Father hath life in himself’ so hath he GIVEN to the Son to have life- in himself.” 
Luke, i. 32 ; “And the Lord God shall GIVE unto him the throne of his father David” 
Matt., ix. 8 : “But when the multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God who 
had given such power to MEN.” Ch. xxviii. 18 : “Jesus came, and spake unto them, 
saying. All power is GIVEN unto me in heaven and in.eailh.” On these texts I trust no 
commentary is necessary to enable any one to detomine whether all the power and 
glory that Jesus enjoyed were given him by God, or were inherent in his own nature. 

The Editor again denies Christ’s having “possessed a single power, perfection or 
attribute, which was not eternally inherent in his divine nature,” and defies me “to point 
out one attribute of perfection in the Father, which from scripture testimony the Son has 
not been already shewn to possess.” I therefore, take upon myself to point out a few 
instances which I hope will convince the Editor that the peculiar attributes of God were 
never ascribed to Jesus, nor to any other human being who may have been, like Jesus, 
figuratively called gods in scriptural language. In the first place, the attribute of being 
the “Most High” or ■p’^y by which the suprmne Deity is distinguished above all 
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gods, is not found once ascribed to Jesus, though invariably applied to the Father 
throughout the scriptural writings. Secondly, Jesus was never called almighty, 
or i-iip a term peculiarly used for the Deity. Nay, moreover, he expressly denies 
being possessed of almighty power. Matt. xx. 23 : “But to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, IS NOT MINE TO GIVE, but to them for whom it is PREPARED of MY 
FATHER.” Ch. xxvi. S3 : “Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to MY FATHER and 
he shall presently GIVE ME more than twelve legions of angles T John, xi 41 ; “Then 
they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid ; and Jesus lifted up 
his eyes, and said. Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. ” He also denies his 
omniscience Mark, xiii. 32 : “But of that day and that hour knoweth no men ; no, not 
the angels which are in heaven neither the Son, but the Father.” Any being, if not 
supreme, almighty, and omniscient, and more especially, one subjected to the 
transitious of birth and death, must, however highly exalted, even by the title of a god, 
and though for ages endowed with all power in heaven and in earth, be considered a 
created being, and like all creatures, be in the end, as the apostle declares, subject to the 
Creator of all things. Besides, in the creed which the genbralify of Trinitarians profess, 
God is described as self-existent, having proceeded from none ; but the Son, on the 
contrary, is represented as proceeding from the Father. Here even the orthodox amongst 
Christians ascribe the attribute of self-existence to the Father of the Universe alone. 

In my Second Appeal I observed, that “the sun, although he is the most powerful 
and most splendid of all known created beings, has yet no, claim to he considered 
identical in nature with God, who has given to the sun all the heat,” &c. ; to which the 
Editor replies, “What is the sun to his Maker ?”-I wish he had also added, “but hat 
which a son and creature is to his Father and creator T When he again inquires, saying 
“If the sun has no claim to Godhead, has its Maker none T (alluding to Christ,) he 
might have recollected that neither the sun nor Jesus has ever arrogated to himself 
Godhead, but that it is their worshippers that have advanced doctrines ascribing 
Godhead and infinite perfection to these finite objects. Notwithstanding that we daily 
witness the power of the glorious sun in bringing into life, and preserving to maturity an 
infinite variety of vegetable and animal objects, yet our gratitude and admiration 
recognize in him only a being instrumental in the hands of God, and we offer worship 
and duty to him alone who has given to the sun all die light and animating warmth 
which' he sheds on our globe. On the same ground, whether we understand from 
scriptuiiil authority, that the superme Deity made thrbugh Jesus Christ all the things 
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belonging to the Christian dispensation, or everything relating to this visible world, (as 
inteipreted by the worshippers of Jesus,) we must not, in either case, esteem him as the 
supreme Deity, in whose hand he is represented by the same Scriptures but as an 
instrument. 

The Editor says, that though the power of effecting a material change, without 
the aid of physical means be peculiar to God, “yet this power Christ not only possessed, 
but bestowed on his apostles.*' Supposing Jesus alone had the power of effecting 
material changes without the aid of physical means, and of bestowing on others the 
lame gift, it could have proved only his being singular in the enjoyment of this peculiar 
blessing of God, and not his being identical or equal with him who conferred such a 
power on him ; but it is notorious that Jesus was not at all peculiar in this point. Were 
not the miracles performed by Joshua and Elijah, as wonderful as those done by Jesus ? 
Did not Elijah bestow on his servant Elisha the power of effecting changes without 
physical means by putting his own spirit on him ? Is Elijah, ftom the possession of this 
power, to be considered an incarnation of the supreme Deity ? 2 Kings, ii. 9 : “And it 
came to pass when they (Elijah and Elisha) were gone over, that Elizah said unto 
Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee before I be taken away from thee. And Elisha said, I 
pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me. 10. And he said, Thou hast 
asked a hard things, nevertheless if thou see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be 
so unto thee ;but if not, it shall not be so. 11. And Elijah was taken up by a whirlwind 
into heaven, 12. And Elisha saw if, and he cried, my father. My father" &c. 14 : “And 
when he had smitten the waters, they parted hither and thither, and Elisha went over. 
IS. When the sons of the prophets saw him, they said. The spirit of Elijah doth rest on 
Elisha. And they came to meet him, and bowed themselves to the ground before him." 
Besides, we find in the evangelical writings, that notwithstanding the power of 
performing miracles given by Jesus to his apostles, they could not avail themselves of 
such a gift, until their faith in God was become firm and complete : it is thence evident 
that God is the only source of the power and influence that one creature has over 
another. Matt, xl : “And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, he gave them 
power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness, and 
all manner of disease." Ch. xvii. 16 : “And I brought him (the lunatic child) to thy 
disciples, and they could not cure him." 19 : “Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, 
and said. Why could not we cast him out ? 20. And Jeshus said unto them. Because of 
your unbelief ; fixr verily I say unto you. If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
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shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to another place, and it shall remove, and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you. 21. Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting.” Mark, xi. 22 : “And Jesus answering saith unto them (his disciples,) Have 
faith in God. 23. For verily I say unto you, that whosoever shall say unto this mountain. 
Be thou removed,” &c. 

In my Second Appeal J mentioned, that it is evident from the first chapter of 
Genesis, that “in the beginning of the creation, God bestowed on man his likeness, and 
sovereignty over all living creatures. Was not his own likeness, and that dominion, 
peculiar to God, before mankind were made partakers of them ? Did God then deify 
man by such a mark of distinction ?” On which the Editor thus remarks : “It is in reality 
asking. Did God make him cease to be a creature by thus creating him ? We presume he 
erqjects no answer.” If the Editor acknowledges that God, by bestowing on man his 
peculiar likeness and dominion, did not make him cease to be a creature, is he not , 
according to the same principle, obliged to admit the opinion, that althogh God raised 
Jesus above all, and bestowed on him a portion of his peeuliar power and influence, yet 
he did not make him cease to be a creature ? 

In my Second Appeal, I selected nineteen passages out of many, in which Jesus 
distinctly disavows the divine nature, and manifests his subordination to God, to which 
the Editor replies, “They can prove nothing to his purpose, till they shew that his thus 
becoming incarnate, changed that divine nature which he possessed from eternity,” &c. 
I therefore take upon myself to ask the Rev. Editor, whether the following passages 
found among those already quoted, do not i»ove the entire humanity of the Son, or (in 
the words of the Editor) a complete change in his divine nature if he was ever possessed 
of it ? “As the Father gave me commandment, even so I do. ” “I CAN OF MINE OWN 
SELF DO NOTHING.” “All that the Father giveth me shall come to me. ” “As my 
Father, and to my God and your God.” “Behold my servant whom I have chosen.” If 
these declarations do fall short of shewing the human nature of the person who affirms 
them, I, as well as the Editor, should be at a loss to point out any saying of any of the 
preceding prophets, that might tend to substantiate their humanity. The Editor may 
perhaps say, after the example of his orthodox friends, that these, as well as other 
sayings to the same effect, proceeded from Jesus in his human crqracity. I shall then 
entreat the Editor to shew me any authority in the scriptures, distinguishing one class of 
the sayings of Jesus Christ, as man, frmn another set of the same author as God. 
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Supposing Jesus was of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as the Editor believes him 
to be, his divine nature in this case, before his appearance in this World, must be 
acknowledged perfectly pure and unadulterated by humanity. But after he had become 
incarnate, according to the Editor, was he not made of a mixed nature of God and man, 
possessing an one time both opposite sorts of consciousness and capacity ? Was there 
not a CHANGE of a pure nature into a mixed one ? I will not however, pursue the 
subject further now, as I have already fiilly noticed it in another place. The Editor 
adverts here to Heb., i. 10 ; 1 Cor, xv. 24, 23 : but as I have examined the former and 
the latter in other places, I will not revert to the ctmsideration of diem in this place. 

At p. 589. the Editor thus censures me : ‘To say that in the mouth of the Father, 
‘for ever and ever’ means only a limited period, is to destroy the eternity of God 
himself and he quotas, “Jehovah shall reign for ever and ever.” I have shown by 
numerous instances, both in my Second and in the present Appeal, that the terms “for 
ever,’’ “everlasting,” when applied to any one except God, signify long duration : I 
therefore presume to think that the Editor might have spared this censure as being 
altogether undeserved. I will here, howeva, point out one or two more passages in the 
mouth of the Father, which contain the term ‘Tor ever,” and in which, it can imply only 
long duration Gen., xvii, 8 : “And I will give unto thee, and unto thy seed after thee - 
all the land of Canaan, for an everlasing possession. ” Jet., vii 7 : “Then will I cause you 
to dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to yam fyOnerforever and ever. "’Dan., vii. 
18 : “But the saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom for ever, even forever and 
ever.” Is the land of Canaan now in possesnon of Israel ; and will it remain in their 
possession after all rule, authority, and power have been put down, and after the Son 
has delivered up his kingdom to God the Father of Ihe universe ? 1 Cor., xv. ^M, 28. 

The Editor in the course of this discussion notices Philip., ii. 6, whence he 
concludes that Jesus was in the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, yet took upon himself the from of a servant, and became obedient to death : I will, 
therefore, first give the verse as it stands in the English version, and for the purpose of 
shewing the gradual progress of truth, I will add some subsequent translation of the 
same verse, by eminently learned Trinitarian authors, and finally transcribe it as found 
in the original Greek, with a verbal translation. 

• ' 

' English version : Philip., ii. 6 ; “Who, being in the fomii of God, dwogjlit it hot 
robbery to be equal with God.” 
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Secondly. In a new translation liom the original Greek, by James MacknighL D. 
D., verse 6 thus stands : “Who being in the form of God, did not think it robbery to be 
like God.” So John Parkhurst, M. A., die author of a Greek and English Lexicon to the 
New Testament, who was also an orthodox writ^, thus translates, conformably to the 
opinion of Dis. Doddridge and Whitby, two other celebrated orthodox writere, (p. 322) ; 
“Philip, ii. 6, 70 lOSs e^to to be as God. SottJ’AOftf is most exactly 

rendered, agreeably to the force of i<h> in many places in the LXX., which Whitby 
has collected in his note on this place. The proper Greek phrase for equal to God 
is tow T(0 Q^ai which is used in John. V. 18: “Therefore the Jews sought the 
more to kill him, because he not only had broken the sabbath, but said also that God 
was his Fatha, making himself equal with God.” (This is not the only instance in which 
the Jews misunderstood Jesus, for in many other instances they misconceived his 
meaning. John., ii. 19, 21, ; vi. 41, 42, 52, 60.) 

The term, “to be like God,” as it is used by several orthodox writers, neither 
amounts to an identity of one with die odier, nor does it prove an equality of the former 
with the latter, Gen., i. 26 : “God said. Let us make rnan in our image, and aftw our 
likeness" 1 Chron., xii. 22 : “At that time, day by day, there came to David to help him 
until it was a great host, like the host of God” Qi. xxvii. 23 : “The Lord had said that he 
would increase Israel like to the stars of heaven.” Zech., xii 8 : “In that day shall the 
Lord defend the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and be that is feeble among them at that day 
shall be as David : and the house of David shall be as God, as the angel of the Lord 
before them.” 1 John, iii. 2 : “But we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him, ” &c. 

Another Trinitarian author, Schleusner, in his Lexicon to the new Testament, 
renders the passage “Non habuit prsdre loco similitudinem cum Deo,” “He did not 
esteem likeness to God in the place of a prey.” The substance of this translation is 
adcqited in the Irnproved Version of the New Testament. 

Thirdly, the original Greek funs tiius : 

1 2 . 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

“Who in form of God being, not robbery thought the being like God.” Which words, 
arranged according to the English idiom, will run thus : “Who bdng in the form of God, 
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didnoldiiiikof* the robbery the bdng like God.'"niisintnpretation is most decisively 
confirmed by the context of the verse in question. Verse 3 of the same Chapter : “Let 
nothing be done Arough strife or vain glory ; but, in bnvfinessqfmimt let each esteem 
others better than fiiemselves,” Verse 4 : “Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of odiers.” Verse 5 : “Let this mind be in you which was 
(Uso in Christ Jesus.” Verse 6 : “Who, being in the form of Ood, did not think of the 
robbery of bdng like God.” Verse 7 : “But made himself of no reputation, and took 
iqxMi him the form of a servant and was made in the likeness of men.” Where the sense 
of a passage is complete without introducing an additional word more than is expressed, 
no one, tinless devoted to the support of some particular doctrine, would think of 
violating fiddity to the original text by interpolation in the translation. Here the ^lostle 
requires of us to esteem others better than ourselves, according to the example of 
humility displayed by Jesus, who, notwithstanding his Godly appearance, never thought 
of those perfections by which he iqiproached man’s ideas of God, but even made 
himself of no reputation. It would be absurd to pdnt out one’s own opinion of his 
equality with God as an instance of humility. How can we be following the example of 
Christ, in thinking others better than ourselves, if he, as the orthodox say, did not think 
even his Father higher than himself ? We, however, must not suffer ourselves as to be 
misled by any such orthodox interpretafion, to entertain so erroneous an idea of Christ’ s 
opinion of himself, bearing in mind diat Jesus himself proclaims, “My Father is greater 
than L” John, xiv. 28. 

No one can be at a loss to understand the difference of essence between Christ 
and his Creator God, implied in the phrase, “being in the form of God,” as the 
distinction between “being God,” and “being in the form of God,” is too obvious to 
need illustration. Even Parkhurst, one of the most Smealous advoctes for the Trinity, 
thought it absurd to lay stress on the term “bdng in the form of God,” in support of the 
Deity of Jesus Christ. (See p. 443.) “ MOF017, perhaps, from the 

Hebrew nHTO qppeorance and n'D orpect Outward qipearance, 
’form,’ which last word is fiom the Latin and this, by tmnqiosition, fiom the 
Doric VO/)0a for .See mark, xvL 12, (comp. Luke, xxiv. 13,) Philip., il 

* We find diB verb 11*yd implyim to ert eem m weU ei to Ifaink, witfa i linyte iCCTiMtiYe, 

2pei.,iiL9: UfTiveS fiyovurntt “mmmaMeomehdmwt'ttnfiar 

qmkiai. lUBk of (lackneiO- 
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6, 7, where the 6th verse refers not, I apprehend, to Christ’s being real and essential 
God, or Jehovah, (though that he is so, is the foundation of Christianity) but to his 
glorious appearance, as God, before and under the Mosaic dispensation.” 

Should any one, in defiance of the common acceptation of the word “form,” and 
of every authority, insist upon its implying real essence in the phrase, “being in the 
form of God,” he must receive it in the same sense in the following verse, “took upon 
himself the form of a servant” ; and he must then admit and believe that Christ was 
possessed of the real essence of God and the real essence of a servant. How can we 
reconcile real Godhead with real servitude, even for a moment ? 

Not can the phrase, “Was made in the likeness of man,” in verse 7, be admitted 
to identify him with Jehovah, any more than we can allow that Samson is so identified 
by the use of the parallel expression in Judges, xvi. 7 and 17 : “I shall be weak, and be 
as a man ;” “And be like any man.” In the English version the word other is found ; that 
is, “be like another man which is not warranted by the original Hebrew, as Mr. 

Brown, an orthodox commentator, justly remarks in the margin. 

• • 

The Editor says (p. 590) “Relative to Christ’s being the first-bom of every 
creature, we reply with Dr. Owen, whose work on Socinianism has never been 
answered - ’It is not said Christ is npotxoX^XQQi ,first-created, batnpmroto’poff the 
first bom ; and Christ is so the first-born, as to be the only-begotten Son of God, is so 
the Erst of every creature, that is, he is before tiiem all, above them all, heir to them all, 
and so no one of them.” Although both “Erst-created,” and “Erst-bom,” from the 
common acceptation of these words, equally imply a created nature, yet the reason for 
St Paul’s choice of the word “first-bora” is obvious : for when used in reference to a 
creation not produced in the natural course, Erst-bom signiEes superiority to other 
creatures of the same class, and not “an only-begotten son,” as Dr. Owen and the Editcff 
seem to suppose. I will here point out the sense in which the word “Erst-bom” is used 
in the Scriptures, when obviously not relating to natural birth. Exod., iv. 22, we find in 
the mouth of Jehovah himself, Israel, designated by the terms, “my son, even my first- 
born." Again, Jer., xxxi. 9 : ‘1 am a fathn to Israel, and l^Jiraim is my first-bom." 
PSaim. btxxix. 27 ; “I will make him (David) my first-born, higher than the kings of the 
earth. " And now I will take iqwn myself to ask the Editor, whether Israel, as well as 
David, was so “first-bom" as “to be the only-begotten son of God” and was also 
“before all the creatures above them all, to them all, and so no rme of them or 
whether diat designation was not rathm ^lied both to the nation and to te individual 
becuase they were principal persons, and to shew that thqr were respectivdy chosen (rf 
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God above the rest of his creation ? Rom., viii. 29 ; “For whom God did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
FIRST-BORN among many BRETHREN.” St. John defines what would be undostood 
by the term “to be bom of God. ” Vide 1 John, iv. 7 : “Beloved, let us love one another ; 
for love is of God, and every one dutt Urveth is bom of God. and knwoeth God.” Hence 
Jesus is considered and declared to be the head of the children of God. So the term 
“only-begotten son” signiEes most beloved among children, whether natural or 
spiritual, and not an ony son of a father ; as we End, in Heb., xi. 17, this veiy term 
apidied to Isaac, though Abraham had another son by Hagar. 

As to his assertion. “Christ is no one of them,” (that is of creatures) I only quote 
a few passages in which Jesus himself and his apostles enumerated him as “one of 
them.” Matt. xxv. 40 : “Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
die least of these my brediren, ye have done it unto me.” Here it is the King and Lord, 
sitting upon the throne df his gloiy at die last day, who is represented as styling die poor 
and helpless his brethren. Ch. xxviii. 10 : “Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afarid : 
Go and tell my brethren that they go into Galilee ; and there shall they see me.” John, 
XX. 17 : “But go to my brethren, and say unto them, I sacend to my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.” 1 Cor., ix. 5 ; “As the brethren of the Lord and 
C^has.” Heb., ii. 1 1 : “For he diat sanctiEeth, and they that are sancdEed, attiUlaf 
one (Father).; for which cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren." Verse 12 ; 
“Saying I will declare thy name unto my brethren. “ In the midst of the church will I 
sing praise unto thee.” 

As to the Editor’s reliance on the subsequent verses to shew that the creation of 
all things was eflected by Christ, I refer my readers to p. 338 of this Essay, where 1 
observe that the aposde Paul means, in this passage, only the creation of all the thing, in 
the Christian dispensation, as is explained in Eph-., i. 21, 22, which represent Jesus as 
head over all things belonging to the church. I need not renew the subject of 
Revelations, repeated by the Editor, as I have already examined it in pages 92 and 103. 

I have shewn, in page 90 that whatever power Jesus possessd either as man. Son 
of man, God, or Son of God, he received the same from the Father of the universe ; 
therefore the assertion of the Eifitor, that (“certain powers were conferred on Jesus, not 
as a man, but as the Messiah, Christ, the anointed Son of God”) is, I presume, one of the 
mysteries of the doctrine of Trinity. How can the Editor reconcile the passages, quoted 
in my Second Appeal, to this assertion ? Let him answer what is there advimced, in the 
course of the discussion of this very subjects of a few points of which I beg to remind 
him. 
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Firstly, “In John, xvii. S. ‘And now, O Father, glorify me with thine ownself, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was,’ with the same breath with 
which he prays of glory, he identifies the nature in which he does so, with that under 
which he lived with God befpre the creation of the world.” Is not this petition to God 
for glory, by the same person, who says he was with God before the foundation of the 
world ? Was he, before the foundation of the world, a man, or of a two-fold nature, 
human and divine ? If he was God almighty before the foundation of the world, how 
could that God implore another being for the restoration of the glory, which he at one 
time had, but lost subsequently ? * 

Secondly, In John, viii. 42, Jesus declares, that he came not of himself, but that 
God sent him. Does not he avow here, that his coming to this world was not owing to 
his own will, but to the will of another being ? Was he not entirely at the disposal of 
God, the Most High, even before his coming into this world ? In Heb., x. S the apostle 
declares, that Jesus, at the time of his coming to the world, saith, that God had prepared 
him a body, and that he comes to the world to do the will of God. Had he been God 

before he had come to this world, how could he, in common with all other creatures, 

• • 

attribute his own actions to the will of the Supreme Disposer of all the events of the 
universe? 

The Editor next quotes a part of Heb., i. 12, “Thou art the same.” This I have 
fully noticed in anodier {dace. 

The Editor distq>proves highly of my assertion, in the Second Appeal, “Christ 
was vested with glory from the beginning of the world.” I therefore beg to quote one or 
two scriptural passages, which, I hope, will justify that assntion. 1 John. ii. 13 : “I write 
unto you, fathers, because ye have know him that is from the beginning.” Rev. iii. 14 : 
“These things saith the Amen, - the beginning of the creation of God.” 

The Editor insinuates, that I have contradicted myself by “ridiculing the idea of 
Christ’s having two natures,” after I had declared that Christ “lived with God before the 
creation of the world,” and that “it would have been idle to have informed them, (the 
Jews,) that, in his moe corporeal nature, Jesus was inferior to his Maker, and it must, 
therefore, have been his spiritual nature, of which he here avowed his inferiority to 
God.” I cannot poceive what contradiction there is in the assertion, that Christ lived in 
the divine purpose and decree* before die world was, and that he, not merely as a man, 

* b Join, xvii, S, He hM k (the isiik |lo(y) vddniw Fether tiefoie the worid was, dul it, b die 
Fltther’i pmpdee end deene. b the ieagdaie of teriptme, what God detemibet to tubs b pati, it 
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before the assuming of the ofBce of the Messiah, was inferior to his Creator, but that he 
was so even after he had been endowed with the Holy Spirit in the river of Jordan, and 
with the power of performing miracles, which is said to be a spiritual gift. Supposing 
he, like Adam, lived with God before his coming into this worid, (according to the 
doctrines maintiuned by some Christians,) and afterwards was sent to the world, in the 
body of Jesus, for effecting human srdvation, as John the Baptist was esteemed to be 
Elijah, even this doctrine does not preclude us ftom rejecting the idea of a two-fold 
nature o^God and man. 

The Editor says, that when “he (Jesus) emptied himself of his glory, did he lay 
aside his divine nature, of which his glory was merely a shadow 7' and then he 
recommends me to reflect for a moment, on what the term glory implies ; “understood 
either of praise or grandeur, it is merely the reflection or indication of a glorious 
nature”. I have reflected, for some years past, and do now seriously reflect, on* the 
divine nature, but I find it inconsistent with any idea I can admit of the eternal and 
unchangeable Almighty, that he should empty hinffielf, of his glory, (call it praise or 
grandeur, which you like,) though for a season, and should afterwards offer 
supplications for the same glory to himself as if another being ; addressing that other 
self as his own father ; since God is often declared to have hardened the heart of men so 
as to disqualify them from perceiving his glory, instead of having degraded himself by 
setting aside his own title to praise, or the grandeur which is inherent in his nature. 

The Editor adds, “If it was deserved glory, it was that of which his nature was 
worthy, and the Father’s giving it to him, when no being existed beside the sacred 
three, was the Fadier’s attestation to the Son’s eternal Godhead.” If the Father’s giving 
to Jesus deserved glory, should be acknowledged as amounting “to his attestation to the 
Son’s Godhead,” we must be under the necessity of admitting the attestation of Jesus to 
the eternal Deity of his apostles, ftom the circumstance of his having given them the 
same deserved glory Jdin. xvii. 22, “And the glory which thou hast given me I have 
given them,” &c. 


icpiMenled IS actually accompliihed ; thns, the dead He Rpicsolcd as liviiig, Luke, «, 36-3S. Believen aie 
qxAen of as already glorified, Rom., viii. 29, 30. Things that an not, are called as Ihoo^ they were, Rom,, 
iv. 17. And in veise 12 of tUchsplar, Judas Is said to be destroyed, though he was then Hying, and actually 
bsrgiiniag with the priests and ndea to betmy Ms Master. See alio verse 10. ^ih., 1, 4 ; 2 Tim. L 9 : Rev. xiil. 
8 ; Heb. X. 34. (Improved Version.) 
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The Editor twice says, that “Micah informs us that the Son is from everiasting.” I 
wish he had mentioned the Chapter and verse to which he alludes, that I might have 
examined the passage. 

He pediasps alludes to the phrase “everlasting,” found in the English version, in 
Micah, V. 2 ; “Out of thee shall he come fmth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, whose 
goings forth have been from of old, firom everlasting.” I will therefore, quote 
Parkhurst’s explanation of the original Hebrew word lOSV which is 
translated in the English version “everlasting” ; and then notice the translation of this 
very Hebrew wwd. in many other instances, by the authors of the English version ; and 
lastly, I will repeat the context, that my readers may be able to judge'whether any stress 
can be laid on the phrase alluded to by the Editor.-First, from Parkhurst’s Hebrew and 
English Lexicon,0^^ and ^ ^ nouns and particles for time 

hidden or concealed from man, a well indefinite, Gen., xvii. 8, 1 Sam., xiii. 13, 2 Sam. 
xii. 10, and eternal Gen., iii. 22, Psalm, ix. 8, as finite, Exod, xix. 9 : xxi 6, 1 Sam. i. 22, 
compare verse 28, 1 Sam. xxvii. 12 ; Isaiah, xxxii. 14 ; as well past, Gen, vi. 4, DeuL 

xxxii. 7, Josh., xxiv. 2 ; Psalm xli. 14, cxiii. 3, Prov. viii. 23, as future. It seems to be 

• • 

much more frequently used for an indefinite than for irfbwte, time. Sometimes it ajqiears 
particularly to denote the continuance of the Jewish dispensation or age, Gen. xvii. 13, 
Exod. xii. 14„24, xxvii. 2l, and al freq, and sometimes the period of time to the Jubilee, 
which was an eminent type of the completion of the Jewish and typical dispensation, by 
the coming and death of Christ.” Secondly, the author of this Lexicon (though devoted 
to the cause of the Trinity) gives the translation of the found in Micah, 

V, 2. In the course of explaining the force of the word My says he. “Micah, v. 1, or 
and his (the Messiah’s) goings forth have been from of 
old,Q ^ antiquity.” Thirdly, from the English version, 

Isaiah, Ixiii. 11, ‘Then he remembered the days of old,” ^ 0 ^ exactly as is 

found in Micah, v. 2, 1 Sam, xxvii, 8. “Hiose nations were of old,” for the same 
Hebrew teim^^l^ Deut xxxii, 7 ‘Remember the days of oUT for the same Hebrew 
word. Gen., vi. 4, “Which were of old, men of renown,” for the same 
term D y Psalm, Ixxvii. 5, “I have considered the days of old, and the years of 
ancient times.” Here the term0*llpwhich is rendered in Micah, v. 2, “of old,” and the 
translated in the same verse “everlasting^' are both mentioned. Fourthly, 
the context is verses 2r-4 : “Whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everiasting ; therefore will he give them iq>, until the time that she which travaileth hath 
brought forth; then the remnant of his bretiuen shall return upto the diildren of Israel : 
and he shall stand and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the nuyesty of the name of the 
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Lord his God” &c. Can the phrases, “Ais Gad,” ”m the strength qf the Lord' and ”his 
brethem," be consistently used for one who is the everlasting God ? If so. how can we 
reconcile to our understanding the idea of the everlasting God’s reigniog in the strength 
of another, having the Jews as his brethren, and looking up to another superior, who is 
designated by “his God”? If a body of men, distinguished for their talents, learning and 
situation in life, from time to time be determined to support their long-established 
inventions in defiance of 'scripture, reason, and common sense, how can truth make its 
appearance when so violently resisted ? In fact, verse 2 of Micah thus correctly stands ; 
“Gut of thee (Bethidiem) shall he (the last expected Messiah) come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel, whose sources* of springing forth have been from of ancient 
from the days of old.” 

The Editor advances, that “even son” implies an equality of nature with the 
Fath« : certainly it does so, when referred to one carnally begotten, but otherwise, it 
signifies, a distinguished creature. 1 Chron, xxviii. 6 : “And he said unto me, Solomon 
thy son, he shall build my house and my courts ; for I have chosen him to be my son, an 
I will be his father.” Job i. 6 : “When the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the Lord,” &c. Is Solomon, because he is called a son of God, to be considered a 
partako' of the divine nature ? Are the angels, designated “the sons of God,” considered 
to be of the same nature with the Diety ? The Editor, however, adds, (p. S94). “Our 
author hints that in the sacred writings others have been termed the sons of God : this, 
however only proves, that Christ is, by nature, the Son of God, while all others are the 
sons of God by adqnion, or metaphorically. To establish Christ’s bejng the only Son of 
God, he quotes Rom., viii 32, in which Christ is termed God’s own son ; and John, i. 
16, where he says, that “the Holy Spirit also terms him, not merely the only son, but the 
only begotten son of the Father.” I therefore quote here verse 32 in question, with the 
preceding verse of the same Chapter of Romans : “What shall we then say to these 
things.? If God be for us, who can be against us ? He that spared not his own son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him also, freely give us all things ?” 
Here St. Paul proves beyond doubt, the unlimited mefcy of God towards men, as 


*These ate the seed of Abraham and that of David, through which God declaies, by the mouths of the 
ancient prophets, that he will raise the Messiah to save the world,- Vide Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, “3. 
The place whence any thing comes. Job., xxviii, I Isaiah, liviii, II, Psalm Lxxv. 9 Ixv. 7 ; in which last 
pexxege,My)tl <x used for that part of the heavens whence the solar lighl||y^ cometh forth, i. e. the east. 
Comp. Psalm xix. 6. 7.” Parkhurst also rejects' the popular meaning, saying, “Not his (Messaih's) eternal 
generation from the Father, as this word has been tortured to signify." 
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manifested by his appointment of his own Son, to save mankind from death, at the risk 
of the life of dut son, without limiting the honour of a spiritual birth to Jesus, and 
denying to others the same distinction, who, in common with Jesus, enjoy it according 
to unquestionable sacred authorities. Deut., xxxii. 18 : “Of the Rock that begat thee 
thou art unmindfril." Exod. iv. 22 : “Israel is my son, even my first bom.” 2 Sam. vi. 14 
: “I will be his (Solomon’s) father, and he shall be my son. If he commit iniquity, I will 
chasten him with the rod of men and with the stripes of the children of men.” Did St. 
Paul mean to destory the validity of these, as well as of many other texts to a similar 
effect, by representing Christ as the only being distinguished by the title of Son of God, 
and excluding angels, Adam, Israel, Solomon and David, from this spiritual dignity ? I 
firmly believe he did not. 

If a king who had several children, sent one of them to fight battles aganst those 
who committed depredations on his subjects, and his son, so sent, gained a complete 
victory in that war, but with the loss of his own life ; and if, with a view to exalt or 
magnify the attachment of his sovereign to his people, one of his subjects declares that 
his sovereign was so deeply interested in the protection of bis people as to send his own 
son, even the most beloved, to repel the enemies at the hazard of his life, and that he 
had not spared his own son in securing the lives of his people— does he confine the 
royal birth to that son, or does he degrade other sons of the king from that dignity ? I 
beg my readers will read Rom, viii. 31, 32, and reflect upon their purport. Besides we 
find in the original Hebrew, Gen., i. 27, “God created man, in his image," and in the 
English version, ‘In his own image.” 

Did the original writer of Genesis mean, that God created man in some fictitious 
or adopted image resembling that of God ? Did the authors of the English version 
violate the original construction by adding the word "own,” to the phrase “in his image 
? Or did they add it only for the energy of expression ? Psalm, Ixvii, 6 : “God even our 
own God, shall bless us.” Does the writer here exclude God from being the God of the 
word, by the use of the word own in the verse, against the declaration of Paul ? Rom. 
iii. 29 : “Is he the God of the Jews only ? Is he not also of he Gentiles ? Yes, of the 
Gentiles also.” Or does he use this word to shew the Israelities’ especial attachment to 
God ? In 1 Tim. i. 2, Paul uses the expression, “Timothy my own son in the faith.” Did 
he thereby exclude his thousands of spiritual disciples from being his sons in the faith ? 

In reply to his allusion to John L 16, in which Jesus is said to be “the only- 
begotten Son of the Father,” I beg to refmr the Editor to Heb. xi. 17 : “By faith 
Abmham, when he was tried, offered up Issac ; and he that had received the promises 
ofered up his only begotten son.” Whence he nuy perceive that the phrase “only- 
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begotten,” implies only most beloved among the children, as Abraham had, at that time 
another son beside Isaac, namely, Ishmael, by Hagar, given to him as his wife, Gen xvi. 
3, IS. Were we to take the word of John, “only-begotten,” in its literal sense, in 
defiance of Heb. xi 17, we must discredit the express word of God, declaring Israel his 
he-gotten and first-born son, and describing David to be his begtten son. 

It is WOTth noticing, that the author of the Edistle to the Hebrews applies the last 
phrase, “begotten son,” In an accmnmodated sense, to Jesus, Heb. i. 5 ; I say in an 
accommodated sense, since in Psalm ii. 7, it is David that declares, during the 
prosperous time of his reign, “The Lord hath said unto me. Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee.” Besides, how can the orthodox Christians, who consider Jesus as 
die begotten Son of God from eternity, with consistency maintain the opinion, that God 
had begotten him, at a particular day, during the reign of David ? They may perhaps, 
apply some of their mys^ous interpretations to this passage of the Psalms ; but they 
will, of course, in that case, pardon my inability to comprehend them. I will not return 
to the subject of Rev. i. 8, and Heb. i. 10, though the Editor recurs to them in this place. 

As to his frequent repetition of such phrases as “Jesus is Jehovah God,” a 
tremendous being in his wrath” &c., I only say, they are best calculated to work upon 
the minds of those that are brought up in the notion of the Trinity. But do not carry any 
weight with them, in an argument subject to the decision of an enlightened public. 

I asserted in my Second Appeal, that Jesus removed the doubt that arose with 
regard to the sense in which the unity should be taken in John x. 30, H and my fadier 
are one,”) by rqnesenting the unity so expressed to be such as he prayed might exist 
amongst his apostles, which was, of course, die unity of will and design, and not 
identity of bdng, as is evident fiom John xvii 11, ’That they may he one oswe ore,” and 
verse 22, “that they may he one even as we ore one ;” on which the Editor makes the 
following remarks : 

“The declaration John xvii. 22, ‘diat they may be one even as we are one’, was 
made at a time, and to persons totally different from that in John X. 30, Tandmy Father 
are one,’ the latter was made to the gain-saying Jews, and the former in prayer to his 
heavenly Father, nor is there the least hint pven that any douht had arisen among the 
disciples respecting the expression T and my Father are one.” 

It astonishes me very much to meet with a new rule laid down by the Editor, that 
no commentary upon, or explanation of a passage or phrase by the author of it, can have 
any weight, if it is made or given at a udMequent period in the course of a solemn 
priyer to God, or bcfriie a body of B^haawB. without an eqitess declaration of their 
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doubts as to the meaning of it. If this rule stand good, many commentaries and notes by 
authors on their repective works must cease to be of use, and the universally adopted 
rule, that passages of Scripture should be explained by their reference to one another, 
must be annulled. In ch. x 30, ‘1 and my Father are one.” Jesus declares unity to subsist 
between himself and God ; and in ch xvii. 1 1 and 22, by praying that “they (his 
disciples) may be one, as he and the Father are one,” he explains that the unity between 
him and the Father was of the same kind as that which he prayed to be granted to his 
disciples ; hence by the unity so prayed for, cannot be meant any thing else than unity 
of will and design. Although that unity may not be of the same degree that subsisted 
between him and the Father, yet the force of the conjunction “As” shews that it isV>f the 
same kind. 

Jesus could not mean in praying for his apostles, verse 1 1, an unity in nature 
among them, whence we might have inferred unity in nature between him and his God ; 
since they were long before this prayer created in the one human nature ; nor could he 
pray for a renewed spiritual nature to be given to them, (as the Editor thinks to be the 
case), becuase they were already endued with that spiri^ i{nion, as is evident from the 
passage of the very chapter, (xvii. 6, 8, 16, 22). They have kept thy word.” - “And have 
known surely diat I came out from thee, and they have believed that thou didst send me. 
- They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world, "-“The glory which thou 
gavest me, / have given them . " Besides, unity in spiritual nature is not the same kind of 
unity which subsists between the individuals of one nature. 

Supposing unity of nature existed between God and Jesus Christ, (as the Editor 
believes,) in the same manner as it is found in one begotten by a man or animal and his 
parents, and that Jesus actually meant by the words, “my Father,” in verse 30, to afBrm 
God to be his real Father, would it not be quite idle in Jesus to have declared, that he as 
a Son was of the same nature with his Father, instead of saying that he was a Son 
entertaining the same will and design with his Father, since the former circusmstance is 
natural and obvious, but the latter is not always found to exist, as we daily find among 
the children of men 7 Woe the circumstance of one’s calling God his Father received as 
a proof of his being actually the son of God, and, of course, of his unity in nature with 
the Deity, we must consider David as a real son of God, and of the same nature. Psalm 
Ixxxix. 29 : “He shall cry unto me. Thou art MY FATHER, my God, and the rock of my 
salvation ; ” and we also must esteem Israel one in nature with God ; (Jer. iii. 4, “Wilt 
thou not from this time cry unto me, MY FATHER thou art the guide of my youth ?”) 
We must even admit all Christians to be one in nature with the Father of the universe, 
for we are tau^ to pray to OUR FATHER in heaven. Matt. vi. 9. See also verses 1, 4, 6, 
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8, 14, 15, 18 and 32 of the same chapter. John xx. 17 ; “My Father and your Father,’* 
&c. Cor. i. 3 : ‘The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,** and “the Father of mercies,” &c. 
To enable my readers to take a clear view of this passage, I here quote the context, as 
well as the note found in the Imporved Version upon it. Vers. 29, 30 : My Father, who 
gave them me, is greater than all ; and none is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand. I and my Father are one that is, ‘To snatch my true disciples out of my hand 
would be to snatch them out of my almighty Father’s hand ; because “I and my Father 
are one one in design, action, agreement affection. See ch. xvii. 11,21, 22. 1 Cor. iii. 
8 : “Now he that planteth, and he that watereth are one.” (Improved Version.) Both in 
the Scriptures, and in ordinary composition, unity, when referred to two substances, 
implies invariably perfect concord of will, or some other qualities, and by no means 
oneness of nature, - a fact which my readers will perceive by a slight attention to the 
common usage of language, and also to the following verses Gen. ii. 24 : “And he 
(the husband) shall cleave unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. ” Ezek, xxxvii, 
19 : “I will take the stick of Joseph, and will put them with him, even with the stick of 
Judah, and make them ONE stick and they shall be one in mine hand.” 1 Cor. x. 17 : 
“For we being many are one bread, and one body ; for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.” 

1 never amused myself with the thought that Christ did “pray that his disciples 
might be one with him and his heavenly Father,” nor did I ever rejoice at the idea that 
Jesus, “a man approved of God,” was one in nature with the invisible Most High ; I 
only observed in my Second Appeal, that if Trinitarian authors succeeded in their 
attempt to prove the deity of Jesus Christ from a perverted interpretation of such 
phrases as “the Father in me. and I in him” ; - “he dwelled! in God, and God in him 
they would unavoidably increase the number of the persons of the Godhead much 
beyond three, since similar expressions are frequently found applied to the disciples of 
Jesus. John xiv. 20 : “At that day ye shall know, (addressing himself to his disciples,) 
that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and / in you'* Ch. xvii. 21 : “Thou Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us. ” John vi 56 : “He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelled! in me and I in him.” I John iv. 15 : “Whosover 
shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God. God dwelleth in him, and he in God. ” 2 Peter 
i 4 : “That by these ye might be partakers of the divine nature.” 

The Editor seems displeased at my having declined to sutanit in-discriininately 
to my countrymen the hole doctrine of die New Testament, because certain passages 
therein, having undergone human distortions occasion much dspute, I th^foie beg to 
ibfer him to another portion of this Essay, as well as to all chureh hisidry which show 
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that my plan was confonnable to the example laid down by the apostles and primitive 
Quistians, who used to acconnnodate their instructions to the gradual progress of their 
followers. 

In answer to his question. “How was it that I did not feei struck with the 
absurdity of a creature’s creating all things,” Ac. ? I beg only to reply by another 
question, viz. How does the Reverend Editor justify die idea, that one who was in the 
human sluqie, possessed of human feelings, and subject to the calls of nuture, was the 
very God whom he defines as existing for ever, immaterial, invisible, and above all 
mortal causes w effects ? 

Hie Reverend Editor says, that nothing can be more incorrect than my assertion, 
p. 130, that Jesus in John x. “disavowed the charge of making himself God :-after 
having borne the fullest testimony to his equality vdth God in chapters v. and viii., at 
length prevaricates and retracts for fear of death.” I therefore refer to chapters v. and 
viii., and now ask the Editor whether he calls the following sayings of Jesus, found in 
chiqiters v. and viii., the fullest testimonies to his equality with God ? “The Son can do 
nothing of himself. “For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that 
himself doeth.” “So the Son quickened! whom he will : for the Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son." “He that heareth my word, and 
believed! on him that sent me, hath everlasting life.” “So hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself, and hath given him authority,” &c. “I can of mine ownself do 
nothing. I seek not mine own wiU, but the will of the father who hath sent me. " For the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish.” &c. “I am come in my Father’s 
name. " Gi. viii. “But he that sent me is true. ” I do nothmg cf myself, but as my Father 
hath taught me I speak these things.” “But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told 
you the truth which I have heard of God. ” Neither came I of myself, but he sent me. " 
“I seek not mine own glory.” ‘T know him (God) and keep his saying. ”* Do these 
testimonies amount to the equality of Jesus with his God and Father ? If so, the Editor 
must have in view a definition of the term “equality” quite different from that 
maintained Ity die world. I at the same time entreat the Editor to point out a single verse 
in either of these twd chaqpters containing a proof of the equality of Jesus Christ widi 
God, setting in definance all the phrases I have now quoted from these very chapters. 
After reflecting upon the above cited phrases, the Editor will, I hope, spare the charge. 


* Af to John 23. 1 beg to nkt iqy leaden to the subiequent chapter of this Essay, where 1 will 

exaimne the same vene fully. 
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that Jesus “at length ptevaiicates and retracts for fear of death ‘Tor, his disavowal of 
diety in ch. x. 36, was quite consistent with all the doctrines and precepts that he taught 
in the evangelical writings [Vide the whole of the four Gospels.) 

The Editor then adds, “the confession, (in x. 34-36,) which our author terms a 
disavowal of deity was the very confession for which they sought again to take him, 
because they still thought he made himself God.” I am therefore, undo' the necessity of 
quoting dw context, to shew that the Jews seemed q^ieased at the explanation given by 
Jesus himself, as to their misunderstanding of him, and that they sought again to take 
^m on account of another subsequent assertion of his. The context is, (32) “Many good 
works have I shewed you from my Father ; for whieh of those works do ye stone me ? 
(33) The Jews answered him, saying. For a good work we stone thee not ; but for 
blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God. (34) Jesus 
answered them. Is it not written in your law. I said ye are gods ? (35) If he called'them 
gods unto whom the word of God came, (and the scripture cannot be broken,) (36) Say 
ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world. Thou blasphemest ; 
because I said I am the Son of God ? (37) If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not : (38). but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works : that ye may 
know and believe that the Father is in me* and I in him. (39) Therefore they sought 
again to take him, but he escaped out their hand.” Does not Jesus here appeal to 
scriptute, on the ground that if the sacred writings, every assertion of which is but true, 
are justified in calling magistrates and prophets gods, and that the Jews in reading the 
Scriptures styled those superiors by the epithet gods, in conformity to their Scriptures, 
they could not in justice accuse him, the sanctified Messiah of God, of blasphemy, for 
his having called himsel only the Son of God ? Does not Jesus here justify the use of 
the phrase “Son of God,” for himself, in the same metaphorical sense that the term 
“gods” was unsed for the magistrates and prophets among Israel ? If so, he of course 
relinquishes his claim to the use of the phrase “God,” and “Son of God” in its real 
sense. If a commoner, who holds a high situation undergovemment, suffers himself to 
be called “honourable” and consequently, be accused of presumption in permitting 
himself to be designated by that title, on the ground that be was not actually the son of a 
nobleman, would he not justify himself against this charge by saying. “You call all the 
judges Lords in their judicial ctquicity though they are not noblemen by birth ; yet you 


* I have already in a preceding page (440) stated that such a phrase as "one is in another and the 
other is in Uni,” implies in scriptural language only unity in design and will, as it is ftequendy applied to the 
apostles in reference to Ood, and to their Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 
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charge me (who hold a more dignified situation than the judges) with arrogance, 
because I suffer myself to be addrssed as “honourable”-a title which the children of 
noblemen enjoy ? In following the example of Jesus, I now appeal to scripture, and also 
the common sense, that my readers may judge there by whether verses 34-36 contain a 
confession of Godhead, or a disavowal of deity, made by Jesus himself. 

It is not only a single instance in which Jesus omitted to correct the Jews in there 
misconceiving the phrase. “The Father is in me, and I in him," (verse 38,) but in many 
other instances he left them in ignorance. (John ii. 19, 21 .) When Jesus told the Jews to 
destroy the temple, that he might raise it again in three days, they misunderstood him, 
and supposed that he intended to raise the temple of Jerusalem, and found fault with 
him, from this misconceived notion, before the high-priest. John ii. 21 ; “But he spake 
of the temple of his body,” as well as John vii 34-36. viii. 21, 22, as I noticed before in 
pages 333, 425. The Editor, lastly, says that “Jesus at last chose to die under this very 
charge, rather than clear up the mistake, if it was such. This was their last and grand 
charge : “We have a law, and by that law he ought to die. becuase he made himself the 
Son of God,” which they esteemed blasphemy worthy of death.” The Editor must be 
well aware that the Jews had such an inveterate enmity'against Jesus, that they not only 
charged him with what they found in him contrary to their law, but even with wilful 
exaggerations. John v. 15 ; The man departed and told the Jews, that it was Jesus who 
had made him whole.” Ver. 16 ; “And therefore did the Jews persecute him, (Jesus,) 
and sought to slay him, because he had done things on the sabbath day.” (To perform a 
cure on the sabbath day is supposed by the Jews to be a breach of the traditions of the 
elders, and not a crime worthy of death ; yet they sought to kill Jesus under that 
pretence.) Ver. 17 : “But Jesus answered them. My fatho’ worketh hitherto, and I work. 
(18) Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him because he not only had broken the 
sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, making himself equal with God.” 
Although the jews in their own defence, called God their Father, without subjecting 
themselves to the charge of bla^emy, (John viii. 41, We have one Father even God, ”) 
yet thdy sought to kill Jesus on the false ground, that he equalized himself with God by 
calling God his Father. It is worth observing, that, lest the Jews should infer his 
independence in doing miracles, and wrest his words from the-purpose, (“My father 
worketh hitherto, and I work”) Jesas firmly avows his entire dependence on God in 
whatever he had performed, in verse 19, (“Verily, I say unto you, the Son CAN do 
nothing of himself,” &c.,) and also in the following verses, in so much that the Jews, 
being unable to find any plea for his destruction, remained quiet, and left Jesus in 
peace. (\nde the whole cf ch. v.) In Luke xxiii. 2, the Jews charged him with having 
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perverted the nation by representing himself as their king, and having forlndden to give 
tribute to Cssar : a charge which was full of misrepresentation. 

Let us return now to the text quoted by the Reverend Editor : “We a law, and by 
our law he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God ; ” have - whence it is 
evident, that, not withstanding the great hatred which the Jews entertained towards our 
Saviour, and the misrepresentation they were guilty of in their accusation against him, 
the severest charge which they preferred under the pretence of religion was, that “he 
made himself the Son of God,” and they wotdd have, of course, accused him of having 
made himself God, to Pilate, whom they found inclined to release Jesus, and in 
presence of the multitude, this being better calculated to excite the wrath of the latter 
and horror of the former, had the Jews ever heard him declare himself God, or say 
anything that amounted to his claim to the Godhead. The high-priest and other chief 
accusers knew very well that their people were taught to consider God as their Father, 
and to call themselves the children of the Most High (correctly speaking, the sons of the 
Most High, Psalm Ixxxii. 6) ; and this idea was so familiar among them, that Jesus also 
admitted them to be the particular children of the Deity. Mark vii. 27 ; “But Jesus said 
unto her. Let the children first be filled,” &c. 

The Editor says, (page 597,) that “our author queries on what principle any stress 
can be laid on the prophetic expression quoted in Heb. i. from the Psalms, “Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever,” We reply merely on this principle, that it is spoken by 
God, who cannot lie.” Are not these words also, “Ye are gods,” spoken by Him who 
can not lie ? Is not the very verse of Hebrews, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever,” iqiplied originally to Solomon by Him who cannot lie, and, in an accommodated 
sense, to Jesus by the apostle ? I will not introduce the subject again, it having been 
noticed in page 344, The Editor expresses his astonishment at what I say in Second 
Appeal, that the phrase “for ever” must mean a limited time when referred to an earthly 
king or a creature, and therefore it carries no weight in proof of the deity of Jesus when 
applied to him. The reason which he assigns for his surprise is. How could I take this 
phrase in a finite sense when applied to Jesus, the entemal Jehovah ? Did not the Editor 
feel astonished at the idea that he employs the application of the phrase ‘Yor ever” in his 
attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, and then, employs the circumstance of the entemal 
deity of Jesus, for the purpose of proving that infinite duration is understood by the 
phrase “for ever,” when referred to Jesus ? 

As he admits that “for ever” when referred to a creature, implies a limited time 
only ; he therefore, must spare this phrase, and try to quote s(«ne other term peculiar to 
God, in his endeavour to establish the deity of Jesus. 
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The Editor says, that the expression of Jesus to Mary, (John xx. 17.) “Go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God,” was merely in his human nature. I wish the Editor had furnished us with 
a lisf, enumerating those expressions that Jesus Christ made in his human capacity, and 
another shewing such declarations as he made in his divine nature, with authorities for 
the distinction. I might have, in that case, attentively examined them as well as their 
authorities. From his general mode of reasoning, I am induced to think, that he will 
sometimes be obliged, in explaining a single sentence in the scriptures, to ascribe a part 
of it to Jesus as a man, and another part to him in his divine nature. As for example, 
John V. 22, 23 : “For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son, that all men should honour the Son even as they honour the Father. He that 
honoured) not the Son, honoureth not the Father which hath sent him,” The first part of 
this sentence, “hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” must have been (according 
to the Editor) spoken in the human nature of Jesus Christ, since the Almighty, in 
exercising his power, dose not stand in need of another's vesting him with that power. 
The second part of the same sentence, “all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father,” must be ascribed by the Editor to Jesus as God, he having been 
worthy to be honoured as the Father is. And the last part, “which hath sent him,” relates 
again to Christ's human capacity, since it implies his subjection to the disposal of 
another. Is this he internal evidence of Christianity on which the orthodox divines lay 
stress ? Surely not. 

As to the exclamation of Thomas (John xx. 28.) “My Lord and my God” ! It is 
neither a confession of the supreme deity of Jesus by him, nor is it a vain exclamation, 
since it is evident, from verse 25, that Thomas doubted Christ's resurrection without any 
reference to his deity ; and that, when he saw Jesus and the print of the nails, he 
believed it, and being struck with such a circumstance, made the exclamation, “My 
Lord and my God !” according to the invariable habits of the Jews, Arabs, and almost 
all other Asiatic nations, who, when struck with wonder, often make exclamations in 
the name of the Deity ; and that Jesus, from these apparent oircumstances, and having 
perceived his heart, says “becasue thou hast seen me, thou hast believed,” (verse 29); by 
which Jesus acknowledges the belief of Thomas in the fact which he doubted in verse 
25, that is, his resurrection ; for the subject in question, as it stands in the context, has 
no allusion to the deity of Jesus ; and the form in which a confession is made is totally 
different from that of exclamation, both in the scriptures and in ordinary language. How 
can Thoinas be supposed to have meant to confess the deity of Jesus in a mere 
exclamation, “My Lord and my God 1” without adding some phrase conveying 
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confession, such as *Thou ait” my Lord and my God, and "I believe you to be” my 
Lord and my God ? I beg that my readms will attentively refer to dw context, and to the 
common habits of Asiatics on occasions similar to this, and form their opinion 
respecting this subject. The Editor quotes Matt v. 37, which, with its context feibid all 
sorts of swearing ; but what relation this has to die exclamadon of Ihomas, John xx. 28, 
I am unable to discover. 

The Editor quotes six passages fiom the Gospel and die book of die Revelations, 
four of which I have already examined, and I nodce now the remaining two verses. First 
John, i. I : *Tn the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and the word 
was God.” By the first sentence, (‘In the beginning was the word”) the Editor attempts 
to prove the eternity of the son ; by die second, C'die word was with God”) his disdnct 
personality : and by the third CHie word was God”) his deity. 

Let us first take this verse in its literal sense, and ascertain whether or not it is, in 
that case, intelligible. ‘In the beginning” - Le. in the first time - “was with the word”, 
-1 .e. existed such a sound as was capable of conveying a meaning. ‘The word was with 
God” ^.e. this sound existed in the Ddty, since no sound can exist of itself. ‘The wend 
was God” -i.e. the word was the deity, or a dmty, or being like odm attributes of die 
Deity, it was divine. The whole verse thus stands : ‘Trom the beginning the word of 
God or Revelation manifesting his will and commandments, existed with him as God 
himself ;” and by the same word God nude or established all things ; as the Jewish and 
Muhammadan, as well as Hindoo, theologains believe, on die authority of the words 
respectively acknowledged by them, that God made and established all things by his 
word only. (Vide Gen. i. 3, et seq.) And he communicated that Revelation to die world 
through Jesus Christ, (as testified beforehand by John the Bqttist,) for the purpose of 
effecting the salvation of these that received and beliyed the authority of that 
Revelation. This is detailed throughout vers. 2-12* In verses 13, 14, John expressly 
personifies, ‘Tdu word” in Jesus, as the bearer and deliverer of the Revelation : ‘The 
word was made flesh,” (or the word was flesh,) “and dwelt among os ” ^ To eiqplain 
fully this mettqihoiical rquesentation, John designates Jesus by this name, with the 
additional words “of life,” once in his ^lisde, I John i. 1. ‘The word of life,” and with 
du additional words ”of God,” once in Rev xix, 13, ‘His name is called the wwd of 
God ;” whereby the manifests that Jesus, as the deliveiw of du word of God, is called 


* The RMoa te the aw of the nntcaliM leadti ia time woM both ia te odflasl a<Npel aid in the 
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by that name, and not actually identified with the word, as odierwise might have been 
supposed from his Gospel, i. 1. John L 1, is not the only instance in which an attribute 
of the Deity is thus represented as one with God ; for the very same writer identifies 
love with the diety, in 1 John iv. 8, 16 on the ground that love is of God, and is 
manifested in the wmld by him. 1 John iv. 7. 

Secondly, I have to notice the (wduxlox exposition of the verse in question : they 
interpret the word “beginning," as signifying all eternity, and by the tom “word,” they 
understand Jesus the son of God ; that is, from all etemify the son of God existed with 
God, distinct in person, and he was also God. The interpretation is, I presume, equally 
unscriptural, as it is revolting to the understanding, and for several reasons : nrst. As 
Long as apassage can be consistently taken and understood in its literal sense, there can 
be no apology for taking it in a figurative one. Here we find no authority for identifying 
Jesus with the “w<Rd,” or designating him by that term in any of the preceding Gospels 
; he is only figuratively so called in Revelation, by the name of “the word of God.” 
Under these circumstances, to understand Jesus literally and so abruptly by the term 
“word,” in John i. 1, (against the established doctrine of the Jews and the rest of the 
oriental nations,) and to assume this word as existent in the beginning, and as 
instrumental in the hands of God, in moral and physical creations, is entirely 
inadmissible. 2ndly. The Evangelist John, in his Gospel, uses the word “beginning” in a 
finite sense, and generally implying the beginning of the Christian dispensation, (John 
xvi. 4, XV. 27, viii. 2S, 44 vi. 64, ii. 11,) and not once for “all etomily.” Hence to 
understand the word, “begining” in an infinite sense, is qiposed to the sense adopted 
throughput the whole of his Gospel. 3rdly, In the first verse of Genesis, In the 
beginiting God created the heaven and die earth,” we find, in a similar connection, tiie 
same phrase, Tn the beginning.” Were we to follow the orthodox inteipretaiton, and 
take it in an infinite se^, (i.e. fitom etmnity Godoeated the earth and heavens) we 
should be compelled to profess tile eternity (tf the. worid and become materialists. 4thly. 
To admowletige the son to be the true God, and to have lived with the true true God 
from etemify, destroys at once tiie idea of the unify of God, and proves beyond every 
question, the pluralify of the Diety. For, if we see one real man living with anotiier real 
man, though both of them are one in nature and design, ate we not compelled, by the 
ordinary course of nature, to apprehend the dualify of man, and tt> say that, there are 
two men ? Can orthodox ii^enuify prove, that there ate not two, but one man, or 
prevent the oonqirehnision the dualify of man 7 If not, I wish to know whether, after 
admitting that the real God, the exists w^ the real God, tile Father, from etemify, 

the Editor can cpnsisteiitly deny the existence of two teal Gods ? Sthly. The exposition 
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of the Editor must render John i. 1, directly contradictory of Deut. xxxii. 39, “I am he. 
and there is no Cod with me Here Jehovah himself expressly denies having another 
real God with him in the universe, for he is often said to have had fictitious Gods with 
him, and, therefore, Jehovah's denial, in this verse, must be referred and confined to real 
Gods. Psalm Ixxxii. 1 ; “God standeth in the congregation of the mighty, he Judgeth 
among the Gods”. He then addressed himself to those nominal Gods of ilsrael, among 
whom he stood, ‘1 said, ye are God” (in verse 6). But we firmly believe that John, an 
inspired wrim, could not utter anything that might contradict the express declaration of 
Jehovah, though the Editor and others, from a mistaken notion ascribe this contradiction 
to the Evangelist. 6thly. They thus render the last sentence of the verse “the word was 
God,” without the indefinite artical “a” before “God!’, while they translate Exod. vii. 1, 
“I have made thee (Moses) a God the Pharoah”, though, in the original. Hebrew, there 
stands only the wordt)'^n^^ or “God, without the indefinite article “a” before it. If 
regard for the divine unity induced them to add the article “a” in the verse of Exodus, “a 
God to Pharoah”, why did not the same regard, as well as a desire of consistency, 
suggest to them to add the article “a” in John i. 1, “the was a God” ? We may, however, 
easily account for this inconsistency. The term “God”, in Exodus, is applied to Moses, 
the notion of whose deity they abhor ; but as they means to refer the same term in John 
i. 1, to Jesus, (whose deity they are induced by their education to support), they leave 
the word “God” here without the article “a”, and carefully write it with a capital G. 
Lastly. If eternity be understood by the phrase “In the beginning”, in John i. 1. and 
Jesus Christ be literally understood by the “WORD”, then we shall not only be 
compelled to receive Christ as an eternal being, but also his apostles ; since Luke (ch. i. 
2) speaks of himself and his fellow-disciples, as “eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word from the beginning”. 

Thirdly. I shall now quote the intopretation of this passage, by searchers aftn 
truth, who have been enabled to overcome their early acquired prejudices. See 
Improved version, for which the Christian world is indebted to its eminently learned 
authors. 

”The word,”] Jesus is so called because God revealed himself or his. word by 
him”. Newcome, The same title is giveii to Christ, Luke i. 2. For the same reason he is 
called the Word of life, 1, John i. 1. which passage is so clear and useful a comment 
upon die proem to the gospel, that it may be proper to cite the whole of it “That which 
•was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have tooted uptm, and our hands have temdled of the Word qf /(fir :fi>r the 
life was manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness and shew unto you that 
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eternal L^e which was witii the Father, and was manifested unto us ; that which we 
have seen and heard, declare we unto you. By a similar metonymy Christ is called the 
Life, the Light, the Way, the Truth, and the Resurrection, See Cappe's Dissert. Vol. 1. 
P. 19”. 

“In the bigbining.] Or, from the first, i.e., from the commencement of the gospel 
dispensation or of the ministry of Christ. This is the usual sense of the word in the 
writings of this evangelist. John vi. 64, Jesus knew from the beginning, or from the first 
: ch. XV. 27, ‘Ye have been with me from the beginning’. See ch. xvi. 14, ii. 24, iii. 11 ; 
also 1 John i. 1, ii. 7, 8 ; 2 John 6, 7. Nor is this sense of the word uncommon in other 
passages of the New Testament. 2 Thess. ii. 13 ; Phil. iv. IS ; Luke i. 2". 

"The Word was with God.] He withdrew from the world to commune with God, 
and to receive divine instructions and qualifications, previously to his public ministry. 
As Moses was with God in the mount, Exod. xxxiv. 28, so was Christ in the wilderness, 
or elsewhere, to be instructed and disciplined fi>r his high and important office. See 
Cnppe, ibid, p. 22.” 

”And the Word was a God. ] ‘Was God.’ Newcdme. )esus received a commission 
as a pro|rfiet of the Most High, and was invested with extraordinary miraculour powers. 
But in the Jewish phraseology they were called gods to whom the word of God came. 
(John X. 35.) So Moses is declared to be a god to Pharoah. (Exod. vii. 1.) Some translate 
the passage, God was the Word, q. d. it was not so properly he that spake to men as God 
that spake to them by him. Cappe, ibid. See John x. 30, compared with xvii. 8, ii. 16, iii. 
34, V. 23, xii. 44, Crellius conjectured that the true reading was the Word was 
God's q. d, the first teacher of the gospel (drived his commission from God. But this 
conjecture, however plausible, rests iqx>n no authority.” 

’’Was in du beginning with God.] Before he entered upon his ministry he was 
fully instructed by intercourse with God, in the nature and extent of his commission.” 

"All things were done by him.] All things were made by him, and without him 
was not anything made that was made,’ Newcome ; who explains it of the creation of 
the visible, material wwld by Christ, as the agent and instrument of God. See his notes 
on ver. 3 and 10. But this is a sense which the word BTq will not 
occur upwards of seven hundred times in the New Testament, 
but never in the sense of create. It signifies, in this gospel, vriiere it occurs fifty-ditee 
times, to be, to come, to become, to come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted, ch. XV. 
7 xix. 36. It has the latter sense. Matt. v. 18, vi.8, xxi. 42, xxvi. 6. All filings in the 
OirirtiM dspensafion weie done by Christ, i.e. by his authoriw. and according to Us 
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direction : and in die ministiy cimiinitted to his qiostles nodiing has been doen without 
his warrant See John XV. 4, S/R^tbout my ye can do nothing.’ Gonqiareven. 7, 10, 16 
; John xviL 8 ; CoL i. 16, 17. Cqipe/ibid.’* 

Verse 14 : ‘TfeVeitheless the Word was flesh.” “Tboogh this firstpreacher of the 
gospel was honoured with such signal ttdrens of divine confidence and favour, though 
he was invested with so high an office, die was, nevertheless, a mona/iiKiR.’ C 4 ipe.In 
this sense the word flesh is used in he preceding verse. ‘Flesh’ says Mr. Lindsey, 
Sequel to Ae Apology, page 136, ‘isfirequendy putformon. -Psalm Ixv. 2 ;Rom. iii. 
20. But it fiequendy and peculiarly stands for man as mortal, subject to infitmides and 
sufforings ; and as such is particularly appropriated to Christ here, and in other places. 1 
Tun. iU. 16 : Rom. i. 3, ix. 5 ; 1 Pot iiL 18, 1.a2(jyo^da^«y0yro , the Word was 
flesh, not become flesh, which is Newcome's translation, or was made flesh, which is 
the common version. The most usual meaning of HtVOlUat , is to be. In this 
sense 4y#VCro is used in this duqXer, vm. 6 ; also in Luke xxiv. 19. The tilings 
concerning Jesus of Nazaredi os 6yi&V61p> who war not who became a prophet. See 
Cappe, p. 86 ; and Socinus in loc.” 

Now my readers may judge which of these interpretations of John i. 1 is 
oonsistentwitfascripturalauthotityandconfonnaUetotbebuiiuuiunderstanding. 

The Editor denies, positively, the charge of admitting three Gods, though be is in 
the practice of worshippitig God the Father, God die Son. and God the Holy Ghost I 
could wish to know what be would say, when a Ifindoo also would deny polytbdsm on 
the same principle, that if three sqianle persons be admitted to make one God and 
dxwe dud adore diem be esteemed as worshippers of one, God, what oUection could be 
advanced, jusdy, to die oneness of three hundred and diitty*tliree million of persons in 
the Deity, and to their worship in differmit emUems ? For, oneness of three or of diitty 
millions of sqmrate perons is equally iriqxissible according to human eiqierience, and 
equally supportaUe by mystery alone. 

The second passage John quoted 1^ die Editor which I have not yet noticed is 
John xvi. 30 : *Tfow are we sure that dxNi knowest all duitgs.” I admit diat Jesus knows 
afl things concerniiig his ministry and the execution of final judgment, but not those thtf 
bear no relation to either of them, as I noticed in pages 344, 393, and 407, since die 
phrase “all dtings” is very often used in a definite sense, both in die Old and New 
Testaments. In Joshua i. 17, when the people said, “We hearkened to Moses in all 
things,” they meant, of course, things with regard to the divine commandments. So, in 
MattxviL 11, Elias is said to have *Tettoied all things,” diat is, n tilings oonpenhig Us 
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office as the forerunner of the Messiah, in Mark xxiii. 23, Jesus said to his disciples. “I 
have foretold you all things,” of course what respected their salvation, Eph. vi. 21 : 
‘Tychicus, a beloved brother and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make known to you 
all things,” of course belonging to their salvation. Besides, the scriptures inform us, diat 
those who devote themselves to the contemplation of the Deity are endued with the free 
gift of knowing all things ; but from this circumstance they are not considered to be 
elevated to the nature of God, por numbered as persons of the Godhead. Ptov. xxviii. 5 ; 
“They that seek the Lord, understand all thmgs. 2 Tim ii. 7 : “And the Lord give thee 
understanding in all things" 2 Sam. xiv. 20 : “And my Lord is wise, according to the 
wisdom of an angel of God, to know dl things that are in the earth.” 

The Editor quotes Paul (page 598,) “God our saviour” and I Peter “the 
righteousness of God and our saviour Jesus Qirist” and also Jude 25, “to the only wish 
God our saviour.” He intends perhaps to shew, that as both God and Jesus ate styled 
“Saviours,” consequently Jesus is God. - 1 have folly noticed that several others, beside 
Jesus, were like him, appointed by God to save people ftom time to time, and named 
saviours in die scriptures ; but that the sue of this appellation does not serve to prove the 
deity of any of them. Vide pages 311 and 313. 

The Editor expresses his despitse of Hindu polytheism triumphing in his own 
pure profession. I wonder how it could escape the notice of the Editor that the doctrine 
of plurality in unity maintained by him, mid diat professed by Hindus stand on the same 
footing, since the Editor, as well as the Hindus, firmly declares the unity of God, while 
at the same time both acknowledge the pbiraUty of persons under the same Godhead, 
although they differ ftom each other in the exact number. The following passage quoted 
by the Editor “the Gods who have not made the heavens and the earth shall perish from 
the earth and ftom under these heavens,” is equally applicable to several of the divine 
persons of both parties. 

In answer to the Editor's query. Where does the unity of mankind exist ? I entreat 
to be allowed to ask the Editor, where the unity of the Godhead exists ? If he say, that it 
is one divine nature that exists between the three sacred persons, I answer, that the unity 
of mankind is one human nature,, and exists between so many individual persons. 

In answer to his question. When were all mankind one even in design and will ? 
I ^1 say that mankind has always been one, and shall be one even in will and design, 
in the glorious and prosperous reign of Christ ; and that present difference in will and 
design, or in rank and situation among its persons, does not preclude thmn ftom unity of 
nature, te.the Editor himself admits that “one equal in natue to another may yet be 
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subordinate in office,” Besides, we find that die will of God the Fathw was sometimes 
at variance with that of God the Son. Matt xxvi. 39 : “0 my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass fi:om me ; nevertheless, not as / wUl but as thou wilt. ” Mark xiv. 36 : 

And he (Jesus) said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee : take away this 
cup from me ; nevertheless, not what / wi//, but what thou wilt.” 

The Editor appeals to common sense, saying, that “she sees around her every 
day,” that one man “equal in nature to another is yet subordinate in office.” She sees so 
indeed . but when she sees one man equal in nature to another, she reckons them two 
men, whether one is subordinate in office to the other or not. To this part of the 
evidence. I beg the Editor will pay some attention. It is indeed astonishing, that in all 
his illustrations, the Editor brings the Godhead to a level with any genus, including 
various species under it, but feels offended if any any one should observe this fact to 
him. 

The Editor says, (page 601) “Nor is it true that it was the constant practice of the 
Saviour to pray to the Father for the power of working miracles ; for he never did them 
in his Fatiier’s name, as was the invariable practice of the ancient prophets.” In reply to 
this, 1 only refer the Editor to John xi. 41, to Maik viii. 6. where we find Jesus had 
actually prayed to the Father in raising the dead, and breaking the bread i and especially 
to John xi. 42, in which Jesus, by saying “thou hearest me always, " avows that, during 
the whole period of his executing the divine commission, God heard his supplications, 
though in several instances of performing miracles he had not used verbally the name of 
God, in imitation of the practice of some of the ancient prints. See 2 Kings v. 27, in 
which Elisha is said to have made Gehazi a leper without verbal si^lication to God ; 
and in chap. ii. 10, Elijah bestowed on Elisha his power of performing miracales, 
without praying verbally to the Most High. As to die Editor’s assotion, that ‘lie never 
did them (miracles) in the Father’s name,” I again refer him to John x. 25, “The works 
that I do Ml my father’s name, they bear witness of me,” Ver, 43 : “I am come in my 
Father s name, and ye receive me not ; if another shall come in his own name, him ye 
will receive. Here Jesus rests his divine commission on the name of God, rejects 

the claims of any one who comes in his own name. He certainly sent his to 

work miracles in his own name, as the Messiah sent from God, that his apostles mi ght 
procure faith in him from Jews and Gentiles, whereby they both might have their access 
to God through him. Matt. x. 40-42 : "He that received! you, received! me, and he that 
received! me received! him that sent me. He that receiveA a prophet in the name of a 
prophet, shall receive apn^het’s reward ; and he that lecdvelh arighteous mmi jn die 
name of a righteous man shall receive a righteous man’s rewaid. And whosoever shall 
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give to drink unto one of those little ones a cup of cold water only iVi the name of a 
disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward/' These shew 
evidently that man should be rewarded for any act that he may perform in the name of 
disciple, even in the name of a righteous man. How much more is he to be approved in 
the sight of God, if he acts in the name of the Messiah of the Most High ! 

I do not wonder at the idea of Christ’s empowering his apostles to work miracles 
when we find other prophets doing the same at their own choice, as I have often 
noticed. The Editor says, ‘Tf it be declared in scripture, that the Father created all things 
by and for the Son, it proves only that the son is equal to the Father,” and that the 
passages, ”he hath given to the Son to have life in himself,” “the first-born of every 
creature,” “place the equality of the Son with the Father beyond 'all dispute.” This must 
be a new mode of proof, invented for the support of the trinity founded on mystery, far 
beyond my understanding. For if a creature’s being endowed with life by, or employed 
as an instrument in the hands of another, puts them both on a footing of equality, then, 
in the Editor’s estimation, the clay is equal to the potter ; the rod with which Moses 
performed his miracles was equal to that great prophet ; and Moses himself, by whom, 
and for whom, God exhibited so many wonderful wArks, was equal to the Deity. 
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CHAPTER V 

Remarks on the Replies to the Arguments found in Chapter 
the Third of the Second Appeal 

THE Editor now comes (p. 602) “to die last, and by far the easiest part of his 
work,” that of meeting my objections to the seven positions formerly advanced in 
support of the dei^ of Girist. The first of these is, that Jesus was possessed of ubiquity, 
deduced from John iii. 13, “No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heaven.” The ubiquity of Jesus is, by the 
Editor, grounded on the phrase, “who is in heaven,” found in the present tense, while 
Jesus was at that time on earth. I, in the first place, observed in my Second Appeal, 
Qiage 13S,) that this argument might, ptiNhaps, carry some weight with it, were not the 
frequent use of the pretent tense in a preterite or future sense observed in the sacred 
writings ; and were not a great number of other passages to determine that the term “is,” 
in this instance, must be understood in the past tense ; and to support this assertion, I 
quoted several passages, a few of which the Editor has discussed, leaving the rest quite 
unnoticed. One of these is John viii. 58 ; “Jesus said unto them. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you. Before Abraham was, I am.” To weaken its force, the Editor says, “Why must 
this declaration, ‘Before Abraham was, I am,’ be taken in a preterite sense ? Becuase if 
it be not, our author’s cause dies.” No ; but becuase it would bear no sense unless thus 
understood, “Before Abraham was, I was. ” The Editor further says, “Did the jews, 
however, understand it thus ? So far frxim it, that they esteemed it a decided declaration 
of Jesus’s equality with the Father, and took up stones to stone him as a blasphemer.” 
The Jews understood Jesus as declaring himself to be mote ancient than Abraham, 
which they first inferred from his assertion “Your Father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day, and he saw it, and was glad.” (John viii. 56). But there is nothing in the context 
that can convey the least idea of the Jews having esteemed die phrase “Before Abraham 
was, I am,” a “decided declaration of Jesus’s equality with the Father”, or of their 
having, in consequence, taken up stones to stone him. Nor can the circumstance of their 
attempt to stone Jesus be considered as a proof of their viewing the above declaration 
respecting his priority to Abraham as blasphemy against God, for they sought to slay 
Jesus once on account of his having healed a man on the sabbath day, which they 
considered a breach of thdr law, and not as a claim to equality with die Deity (J<dm v. 
16) ; and diey wanted again to destroy Jesus mody from his affirming, *T know him. 
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for I am from him, and he hath sent me" (John vii. 29, 30.) ; and finally from motives 
of political safety, as far as regarded their connection with the Romans, the Jews 
resolved to kill him. (John xi. 47, 48, S3). 

The Editor says that “Jesus himself, meek and lowly as he was, although he 
knew precisely in what sense they undostood him, rather chose to work a miracle for 
his own safely, than to deny his divinity,” From what I have just stated, and from all 
that I mentioned in pp. 444, 425, it obviously ai^iears that neither the Jews understood 
his deity from the assertion, “Before Abraham was, I am,” nor was it usual with Jesus to 
ccMnrect them whenever they mistook his meaning. The Editor might further perceive, in 
John V. 20, and its context, diat Jesus, though charged with having a demon, omitted to 
correct fully their mistaken notion : and also, in John vii. 48, 49, that, on the Jews 
reproaching him with being a Samaritan and with being possessed by a demon, the 
saviour only denied the second, and omitted to notice the former, which was the 
grossest charge that one Jew could ever prefer against another. 

The Editor seems doubtful as to the force of the arguments he has adduced in 
turning the above verse to his purpose, as he thought it proper to have recourse to “the 
body of evidence previously adduced” in his attempt to prove “Christ’s ubiquity but 
my readers may be able to judge, from a calm examination of this body of evidence, 
whether or not it has any weight in proof of the ubiquity of the son. 

The Editor now lays down a rule for those instances where the present tense is 
used in the scriptures for the past, saying, *ln poetry and sometimes in lively narrative, 
the present is, with strict propriety, used for the' past, because the transaction is narrated 
as though passing before the reader’s eyes.” I therefore beg the Editor to explain, 
conformably to this rule, the instances I noticed (Second Appeal pp. 135, 136) and 
numerous other instances. John xi. 8 : “His disciples sqy unto him.” instead of said unto 
him. Ver. 38 : “Jesus cometh to the grave,” that is came to the grave. Ch. xiii. 6 : “Then 
cometh he to Simon Peter,” that is, he came to Simon Peter. Do these come under the 
denomination of poetry or lively narration ? If not, the Editor’s rule must fall to the 
ground. If the Editor insists upon their being lively narration, because the circumstances 
are “narrated as though passing before the reader’s eyes,” how can we be prevented, in 
that case, from taking the assertion in John iii. 11, also for a lively narration, on the 
same ground, that the circuinstances ate narrated in the vme in question “as though 
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passing before the reader’s eyes,” although Jesus had in reality meant by present, die 
past tense ? 

The Editor further observes, that “it is a didactic discourse, on the clearness and 
accuracy of which depended the salvadon of a man (Nicodemus) who had hazarded 
much in coming to Jesus for instruction ” It is true diat Jesus, as the greatest prophet of 
God, (or an omniscient being, according to the orthodox creed,) though well aware of 
the slow apprehension of Nicodemus, instructed him in a language far from being clear 
and comprehensible to him, both in the preceding and following verses. Vide verse 3 : 
“Except a man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Ver. 8 : “So is every 
one that is bom qfthe Spirit " Ver. 13 : “No man hath ascended up to heaven but he 
that came down from heaven,” &c. Ver. 14 : “And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wiidoness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up"- ftwetelling him of his death on 
the cross by these ambiguous words. Nay, moreover, he, in his discourse with the Jews 
and the multitude, very often expressed his ideas in such a manner, that not only the 
Jews, but his own disciples, mistook his meaning ; but he always regulated his 
instructions as he was guided by his and our heavenly Father. It would be, therefore, 
presumptuous in us to lay down rules for his conduct, maintaining that “common 
humanity, therefore, demanded that in further discourse with him no word should be 
used but in its direct and proper sense. " 

In answer to his assertion, “If, then, he would only tell us how Jesus was 
regarded in those realms of light and truth previously to his descent on earth, he would 
himself settle this point,”-! beg to refer the Editor to such authori^ as no Christian can 
ever deny ; I mean 1 Peter i. 20 ; “Who verily vnsftrreordained before thejoundadon 
of the world, but was numfested in these last times ftir you.” And also to 2 Tim. i. 9 ; 
“Who hath saved us, and called us witii a holy calling, not according to our works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace, which war given us in Christ Jesus b^ore the 
world began. " If this plain explanation fall short of convincing the Editor of the real 
sense in which the pre-existence of Jesus and of his fttilowers was meant, my endeavour 
to correct his notion on' this head must be of no use. 

In order to weaken the ftnce of the argument I founded on John vi. 62, “The Son 
of man ascend up where he was before” shewing the absence of Jesus from heaven 
while he was talking to men on eartii, the Editor quotes Gen. xi. S, xviii, 33, xxxv. 13; 
in which Jehovah is stated to have moved from one place to another, though possessed 
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of omnipresence. But the Editor overlooked, or thought it judicious to omit to notice, 
die real point of my argument in the Second Appeal, which I now repeat ; “For the 
attribute of omnipresence is quite inconsistent widi the human notions of the ascent and 
descent effected by the Son of man. ” It is not impossible for the omnipresent God that 
he should manifest himself wherever he chooses without violedng his omnipresence ; 
but notion of occupying two very distant places at one time by a son of man, is, of 
course, contrary to the ideas acquired by human experience, unless this extraordinary 
circumstance be ascribed to the power of performing miracles bestowed on man by 
God. 

Jesus, however, took every precaution in wording his discourse with Nicodemus, 
by the use of the term man in the very same verse, (13,) thus establishing his humanity ; 
but, notwithstanding this, the prejudices of a great number of his followers have 
induced them to infer his ubiquity, and thereby his deity, from the same verse. 

I will not recur to the examination of such passages as “who made all things,” 
“who upholds all things,” &c., alluded to here by the ^tor, having often noticed them 
in the former part of this work. 

Let us now come to the real point, and ascertain whether or not the word, in the 
original Greek, which is rendered ‘is” in the English version, in the phrase, “who is in 
heaven,” actually signifies the present tense, as a candid inquiry into this very point will 
bring us to a satisfactory decision at once. The word in the original is or V , a participle, 
and not a verb ; and all that 1 said in my Second Appeal mity be compressed into three 
remarks. In the first place, that the time of the participle is referred to the time of the 
verb found in the sentence ; and to corroborate tlys opinion, I quoted Bishop 
Middleton’s Doctrine of the Greek Article, Part, i. p. 42, Note : “We are to refer the 
time of the participle to the time of the act, &c., implied in the verb ; for past, present, 
and future, cannot be meant, otherwise than in respect of that act.”* And I also cited 
John i. 48, , “I saw thee when thou wast ;” litoally, ‘1 saw thee 

being,” in which the present participle implies the past in correspondence with the 
verbCt^v , or “I saw,” found in the same verse. I now also beg the attention of the 


* The Editor his given, in p. 607; a quotation fiom Bishop Middleton, with some lenuuks cf hit 
own, but I am petfectly willing to leave it to die discerning reader to judge whether it eotiobonaes ni> 
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Editor to the common usage of almost all the languages that have die use of a present 
participle, in which he will find the participles generally referring to the time of the 
verb related to it. In English, for example, in the following phrase. “Being ill. I could 
not call upon you,” the time of the present participle “being,” refers, I presume, to the 
verb “could not call,” implying the past tense. 

In the second place, I quoted Levit. vii. 33, xiv. 47, in which the present 
participle is accompanied with the definite article, observing, that “these present 
participles are referred to a time present widi reqtect to the act of the verbs connected 
with them, but future, with respect to die conunand of God”, -that is, when the definite 
article is prefixed in Greek to a present participle, it has reference to the verb connected 
with it in an indefinite manner. So we find many instances in the New Testament 
similar to those quoted from Leviticus. In the third place, I said, “Moreover, we 
frequently find the present participle used in a past tense, even without reference to the 
time of the verb. John ix. 25 : “ T( tdV CipTy “Being blind, 

now I see ;” that is, “Having been blind, now I see.” 

The Editor, omitting to notice the second and third arguments adduced by me, 
makes remarks only on the first, saying, that “were this criticism (‘being in heaven,’ 
instead of ‘is in heaven’) perfectly correct, it would not be of the least service to our 
author, as ‘he being in heaven,’ is precisely the same as, ‘he who is in heaves.’ ” I 
positively object to the accuracy of this assertion of the Editor ; for the verb “is” 
generally affirms an act or a state at the time present when spoken ; but the present 
participleow , w “being” even when preceded by the definite articled^or “the,” implies 
time indefinitely, though the article is often tendered by a relative pronoun “who” or 
“which,” and the participle by a verb, for the sake of elegance in English Cmposition. I 
beg to refer the Editor first to those texts quoted in my Second Appeal, Levit vii, 33 
‘P npocr^epuiv — avruf €Crat d fipaxvov 6 Seeto^, .“The offering 
^person) for him shall be the rights shoulder.” Although die participle “offering” is 
found here in the present tense, yet it indisputably implies that at any time in fiitue in 
which the offering may be made, “the offerer shall be entiUed to the right shoulder.” 
L,ev. xiv. 47 : ‘O gcT 0(oy — nAvyet Ta tfiana H-VYdfi “Tlte eating (person shall 
vasb his clothes.” The word “eating,” though found here in the present participle, 
neCedeifW the definite Greek article signifies any part of the future in which (he art: 
>f eating shall take place. The phrase, “the eating” (person,) is tendered in the Englidi 
version “he diat eatedi,” conformably to the idion of the English lang ua g e ; but dds 
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change of construction does not produce any change in the real meaning conveyed by 
the ofignal Greek. As this phrase, “he that eats,” bears no allusion to the support of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, no one will, I presume, scruple to interpret it in its original 
sense ; that is, he who eats at any time future with respect to the commandment of God, 
shall wash his clothes. 

Secondly. I refer the Editor to the passages he quoted in p. 608, to save me 
trouble of selecting them. John iii, 4 : “How can a man be bom when he is old,” 
literally, “being old ; that is, at any point of time, no man being old can be born. 
Ver. IS : “That no man believing on him should perish that is, no one who may be 
induced to believe Jesus at any time, even up to the last day, should perish. Ver. 18 : 
“He not believing is condemned already that is, he who rejects me at any time, is 
condemned already in the (hvine decree. Ver. 20 : “Every one doing evil hateth light," 
at any time whatsoever. Ver. 29 : “He having the bride is the bridegroom,” at any 
period of time. Ver. 31 : “He being of the earth, .is earthly,” at any period of time. 
Again, ch. v. 3 : “In these lay a great multitude of>folk*impotent,” &c, In the original 
Greek, die verb “to lie,” is in the imperfect tense, and consequendy the participle may 
he thus rendered, “Who were impotent up to that time,” Ver. 5 : “And a certain man 
was there, who had an infirmity thirty and eight years.” In this verse the participle is not 
preceded by the article : this, however, signifies that a certain man had an infirmity 
when he was present at the pool — not at the time when St. John narrated this 
circumstance. But with a view to expose my argument to ridicule, the Editor puts his 
own wwds into my mouth, saying, (p. 608,) “Iii this chiqiter, ver. 4, we have, ‘How can 
a man he horn when he is old,” literally, ‘being old,’ on our author’s plan, ‘having been 
old, and now not being so ;’ ” and so on in all the ahove-stated verses. But I wonder 
how he could mistake what I have advanced in my Second Appeal in explanation of a 
present partictple preceded by the article in die following words : “The offering 
(person) for him shall be the tight shoulder the eating (person) shall wash his 
clothes. These present participles ate referred to a time present with respect to the act of 
the verbs coinnected widi them, but future with respect to the command of God.” Now 
niy reader may judge whether I confined the meaning of a present participle to the past 
' len^ ^ Bdhor, no doubt inadverttendy, misrepresents my arguments. 

fliMSy. i beg to refer die Editor to the translation of that verse by the celebrated 
Dr. CaiBpbetl : ‘1^ none ascendeth into heaven, but he who descended from heaven. 
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the Son of man, whose abode is in heaven in which the sense of the participle is 
referred to an indefinite time ; for, a pmson whose abode is in London, may have is 
temporary residence in Paris. 

Forthly, I beg also to refer to the explanation of the article before a perticiple, 
given by Parkhurst : “xi. With a participle it may generally be rendered by, who, that, 
whkK and the participle as a verb. Thus 1 John ii. 4, 5 XByCfV f he who saith, 

i. e., the (person) saying, John, i. 18, who is or was." 

As to the assertion of the Editor, that whme the time of the participle “being” 
found in the (duase “being in heaven,” referred to the vnb “to ascend up to heaven,” it 
would completely prove the ubiquity of Christ, or involve perfect absurdity,— I 
presume dime would be neither of these difficulties, in the event of the participle being 
reffered to the verb mentioned in the vase ; for one’s being in heaven, or having his 
abode in heaven, does not render his ascent to heaven impossible, nor does it tend to 
prove his deity. Let us apply these circumstances as they stand litaally to Moses and 
Elias, who descended from their heavenly abode, and appeared with Jesus Christ to his 
apostles, (Matt xvii. 3) and again ascended, would it prove their ubiqui^, or involve 
absurdity ? But is there anything m<He absurd than an attempt to prove the ubiquity of a 
son of man cqraUe of occupying only a certain small space on earth ? 

In reply to his assertion, that “when John wishes to describe a past state of action 
or being, he chooses some past participle,” I only beg to remind him, that in the Greek 
language there is no past or future participle fm the vob to be, and, consequently, the 
present participle is used for those tenses under the specific rules.* 


* The tnie explanation of the verse is given in the INHIOVED VERSION, as folows : **Now no man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but he who came down from heaven, t even the Son of Man, (who is in 
heaven.)” tt 

t **He who came down from heaven.” this clause is correlative to the preceding. If the former is to be 
understood of a local ascent, the later roust be interpreted of a local descent. But if the former clause is to be 
understood figurativly, as Raphelius and Doddridge explain it, the latter ought, in all reason, to be interpreted 
figuratively likewise. If *to ascend into heaven,* signifies to become acquainted with the tniths of Dod, *to 
descend from heaven,’ is to bring down, and to discover those troths to the world. And this text dearly 
explains the meaning of the phrase wherever it occurs in this evangdist. 'Coming down fiom heaven, means 
coming fh)m God, (see ver. 2.) as Nicodemus expressed it, who did not undeiBtnad this of a locd descent, but 
of a divine cominissioiL So Christ interprets it ver. 17”.Sn. 
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As 10 the second passage, which he quoted to demonstrate the ubiquity of Jesus. 
(Matt, xviii. 20, “For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them,”) I observed in my Second Appeal, “Is it not evident that the 
saviour meant here, by being in the midst of two or three of his disciples, his guidance 
of them when joined in searching for the truth, without preferring any claim to ubiquity 
? We find similar expressions in the Scriptures wherein the guidance of the prophets of 
God is meant by w(»ds that would imply their presence. Luke xvi. 29 : “Abraham said 
unto him. They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them.” No one will suppose 
that the expression is intended to to signify that the Jews actualljr had Moses and the 
prophets, let them hear them.’ No one will suppose that the expression is intended to to 
signify that the Jews actually had Moses and the pro[diets in person among them, or that 
thqr could hear them speak, in the literal sense of the Words ; nor can any one deduce 
the omnipresence of Moses and the prophets from such expressions.” 

The Editor, to avoid entering into the main argument, put the following 
questions, to which I shall now reply. “1st Girist guided them, must he not have been 
with them for that purpose 7’ Yes, he has been with them in the same inannar as Moses 
and the prophets have been with the Israelites, as is evident ftom the above-quoted 
passage of Luke, as well as from another which I shall nov/ cite. I John iii. 24 : “And be 
that keepeth his commandments dwelletfa in him, and he in him : and hereby we know 
that he tUfideth in ns, by the spirit Mi/hidi he hath given us” 2nd. 'Tf diere were ndy two 
such little companies searching for the truth at the same moment, must he not have 
possessed ubiquity to guide them both T I reply by two odier questions. If die Jews of 
Galilee and of Jerusalem “have Moses and the Prophets to be supposed to have been 
possessed of ubiquity ? After Elijah went up to heaven (2 Kings, ii. 11,) and his spirit 
was seen resting on Elisha, who remained on earth, (ver. IS,) does the drcumstanoe of 
Elijah’s being in heaven and being with his savant Elisha on earth in spirit at the same 
time, prove the ubiqui^ of Elijah ? 3rd. The Editor asks, “If the (Jesus) was with 
Christians to guide them, has he left them now 7' I rqily, natha Jesus nor Moses and 
the prophets have now forsaken those that sincoely search into truth, and are not 
fettered widi early-acqukcd human opinions. 4th. “How, dieii, can he be the same 

t ‘Wto isia haaiin life daM M wiadiii in fonw of Ite be* eopiea tfte MthcniiGiiy it allowed, k 
fetote Mfenaiod of te iDMNifedas wifeb Cblia poneiied of Ite Ifeiaf’i win, See Jota i, 
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yesterday, to-day, and for ever T My reply is, he has been the same in like manner as 
David has been, in “keq>ing the law continually Ifor ever and ever.” (Psalm cxix. 44.) 
Sth. “Does our author need to be old that this meant the writings of Moses and the 
Prophets 7" I reply, that this expression meanst heir words preserved for ever by means 
of writing as the statutes of God. Psalm cxix. 152 ; “Concerning hy testimonies, I have 
known of old that, thou hast founded them for ever.” Ver. 89 : ‘Tor ever, O Lord, thy 
word is settled in heaven.” And Deut. xxxii. 1, Moses exclaims, "Give ear,0 ye 
heavens, and I will speak, and hear, O earth, the words of my mouth ; my doctrine shall 
drop as the rain my speech shall distil as the dew,” &c. 6th. “Did Jesus mean that they 
had his writings with them ?' I reply, he meant, of course, Aat they had his lowly spirit, 
and his words, which woe aftowards published and preserved in writing. 7tb, “Where 
were the writings of Jesus at that time ?” 1 said not a word of his writings in my Second 
Appeal. Why the Editor puts this question to me, I know not It is, however, evident 
that Jesus himself, while on earth, like other prophets of God, never omitted to express 
his doctrines and precepts, which have been handed down in writing up to this day. 

SECOND POSITION 

The Editor quoted Matthew xi. 27, ‘74o man knoweth the Son, but the Fath» 4 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him,” to shew that Jesus ascribes to himself a knowledge and an 
incomprehensibility of nature equal to that of God. I consequently asked the Editor in 
my Second Appeal, “If he by the term incomprehensible,’ understands a total 
impossibility of being comprehended in any degree, or only the impossibility of 
attaining to a perfect knowledge of God V If the former, we must be under die 
necessity of denying such a total in comprehensibility of the Godhead ; for the very 
passage cited by the Editor declares God o be comprensible not to die Son alone, hut 
also to eveiy one who should receive revelation fiom die ^ ; and in John xvi 16, 17. 
Jesus ascribes to his disciples a knowledge on the Holy Ghost, whom the Editor 
considers one of die persons of Godhead, possessed of the same nature wkh God. But if 
the Editor undostands by the passage he has quoted, the incomprehensibility of the real 
nature of the Godhead, I admit the position, but deny his inference that such nn 
incomprehensibility proves the nature of the object to be divine, as being peculiar to 
God alone, for it ^ipears evident that a knowledge of the real nature evmi of a common 
leaf, or a visible star, surpasses human comprehension. The Editor, aldiongh he fflled 
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one page (610) in examining that pait of the reply, yet made no direct answer to the 
foregoing question, but repeats his inference from these passages “that Jesus himself 
can comprehend the nature of the Father, and that his own nature is equally inscrutable 
but the verse in question does not convey one or other of these positions. As to the 
first, we find the latter part of the sentence (“neither knoweth any man the father, save 
the Son. and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him”) declaring an exception to 
the general assertion made in the former part of it ; Cneither knoweth any man the 
Father ;“) that is, the Son and those to whom the Son reveals God, were the only 
individuals that knew the nature of the Father. Would not this exception be distinctly 
contrary both to the sacred authorities, and to common sense ; as the scripture declares 
positively that the nature of God is incomprehenable to men ? Job xxxiv. 26 ; “God is 
great, we know him not and common sense teaches us every moment, that if the real 
nature of the works of god is incomprdiensible to the human intellect how much mote 
must the nature of God himself be beyond human understanding I As to die second, if 
the circumstance of the Son’s declaring himself^ (according to the Editor) to be 
inscrutable in nature, be acknowledged as equalizing him with God, similar declarations 
by his ^K»des would of course raise them to the same footing of equality with die 
Deity. I John iii. I : “Iherefore the world knowedi us not, because it knew him not,” 
cwroborated by John xvii. 2S, “O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee.” 
&c. It is, therefore, evident, that ndther can an impossibility of cmiqiirehendling God, in 
any degree, be meant by this passage, the qwsdess having known God by revelation ; 
nor can the comprdiension of die teal nature oi God be undostood by it, as such# 
knowledge is declared to be unattainable by mankind. The verse in question must be 
thus understood, as die meaning idently is, “that no one but the Father can fully 
comprehend the object and extent of the Son’s commission and no one but the Son 
comptdiends the counsels and designs of the Fadier widi reqiect to the instruction and 
reformation of maniond. It is impquible diat Jesus can be speakiiig here of the pcssoo 
and nature of the Father, fx this he did not, and could not reveal, bdng essentiai^ 
incomprehensible. Neither, therefore, does he mean the nature and person of die Son. 
What Gitist knew and revelaled ‘was the Father’s will ;’ cottesponding to diis, *diat 
which the Father, and the Fadm only, knew, was the nature and extent of the Son’s 
commission.” (Inqiroved Vertion). 
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THIRD POSITION 

As the Editor expressed his opinion that “Jesus exercised in an independent 
manner the prerogative of forgiving sin which is peculiar to God,” founding this 
opinion upon the authority of Mark ii, 5 Matt. ix. 2.” Thy sins be forgiven thee.” I 
inquired in my Second Appeal, “Does not this passage. (‘But when the multitude saw it. 
they marvelled, and glorified God who had given such power unto men. Matt ix. 8.) 
Convey an express declaration that Jesus was as much dependent on God in exercising 
the power of forgiving sins, and healing the sick, as the other prophets who came forth 
from God before him?” To which die Editor replies, “We answer, only in the opinion of 
the muldtude, who knew him not, but took him fw a great prophet” 

I foel suiprised at the assertion of the Editor, that it was the ignorant multitude, 
who knew not of die nature of Jesus, that piade the folowing declaration “who had 
given such power to men ;” since it is the Holy sjurit which speaks by the mouth of the 
evangelist Matthew, saying, “when the multitude saw it, they marvelled and glorified 
God, who had given such power onto men.” 

I wondCT how the Editor could allow his zeal in sufqwrt of the Trinity so far to 
bias his minik that he has attempted to weaken the authority of the holy evangelist, by 
ascribing his words to die ignorant multitude of Jews, I wonder still more, to observe 
that, notwithstanding the Editor declares the aposdes and primitive Christians, (whom 
he does not esteem as posons of the Godhead, but admits to be mere men,) to have 
been possessed of the power of pardoning tins throu^ the influence of Jesus ; yet he 
maintains the opinion, diat one, excqd God, can forgive tins, even through the gift of 
the Dtity himself. 

The Eifltor says, “Not, however, in the opinion of die Scribes, who were better 
acquainted with their own scriptures, and who, alhough they glorified him not as God, 
could not restrain themselves from acknowledging the displtty of his Godhead by 
accusing him of blaqihemy on that very account” 

The Jews were so ill-disposed towards Jesus, dmt diis is not the first instance in 
which they sought a pretence for destroying him under the charge of blasphemy ; ftir in 
Johnv. 16. Ifaqr resolve to slay him merely on pretence of his having healed a man on 
the sabbath day, as I noticed before ; and. in chapter xii. 10, 11. they came to a 
determination, uner the cloak of religion, to kill him and Lazarus also, whom Jesus 
raised after death, dmugh they knew that many of their prophets raised the dead. 
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without offending God or die people. And they also very frequently mistook his 
meaning. But Jesus often foibore to repel their charges, some instances of which I have 
already pointed out. As to Jesus’s knowledge of the human heart, as far as it respects 
his divine commission and future judgment, and his power of performing miraculous 
deeds, even sometimes without verbal reference to God, having often noticed these 
matters I shall not recur to them here. 

The Editor denies the aposUes having been impressed with a belief, that it was 
the Almighty Father that empowered Jesus to forgive sins and to perform miracles. I 
therefore refer the Editor to the very phrase, “Who had given such powa unto men,” 
and to Acts v. 31, “Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” xiii. 38, “Through 
this man (meaning the Saviour) is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.” Do not 
these verses shew, beyond, a doubt, that Jesus received from God die power of forgiving 
sins on sincere repentance ? 

The Editor makes no direct answer to Luke xxiii. 34, in which Jesus prays to the 
Father for the pardon of the murder prqietrated by the Jews upon him, nor to Luke xi. 
4, Matt. vi. 14, which I quoted in my Second Appeal. The Editor alludes to the 
importance of the expression, “That thy Son may glorify thee.” But by referring to the 
Scriptures, he will find, similar terms are as common in the language of the Jews, in 
their address to God, as any other expressions of reverence fw the Deity. 

FOURTH POSITION 

With a view to substantiate his fourth position, that almighty powo' is claimed 
by Jesus in the most unequivocal manner, the Editor thus comments on the passage, 
J(dm V, 19 - 36, quoted by me in my Second A^ieal : “Jesus, when persecuted by the 
Jews, for having healed a man on the sabbath day, said, ‘My Father woiketh hitherto, 
and I work,’ This ptovked the Jews still more, because he had now said, that god was 
his Father, making himself equal with God,” The Editor adds, “This observation shews 
us, that not Mly the Jews, but John hmself, understood Christ’s calling God his FathCT 
to be making himtlf God.” It would have been a correct translation of the original 
Greek, if the Editor had sdd, “making hinisetf equal with,^ like God,” instead of 
“making himself God,” (vide the original Greek). It b obvious, that one’s calling 
another his fbther gives apparent ground to understand that there is an equality nature 
of likmiess of properties between them, either in quantity or quality of power in 
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poforming wofks. But to kaow what kuid of ei|iiali^ or likeness should be meant in ch. 
V. 18. we have luckily befoie us the following texts, in which Jesus declares, that his 
likeness with God consisted in doing what he saw die Father do, and quickening the 
dead ; avowing repeateiHy, at the same tune, his mferiority to and dependence on God, 
in so plain a manner, diat the Jews who heard him abstained from the measures of 
persecution that diey bad intended to adopt, although the Saviour continued to call God 
his Father, through the whofe of the remaining chapter, in hearing of the Jews. Nay, 
further, from the whole of his conduct and instructions, so impressed were the Jews 
with his dependence upon and confidence in the Father as his God, that when he was 
haiiging on the cross they fixed upon this as a ground of taunt and reproach, saying, 
“He trusted in God ; let him deliv«' him now, if he will have him, for he said “I am the 
Son of God.” Matt xxvii. 43. 

The EcBtor then proceeds to say, “This (charge of Equality) Jesus neither denies 
nor corrects, but adds, ‘The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
do’, which must necessarily be the case, if, as our author affirms, the Father and the Son 
are one in will and design,” I ask the Editor, whether this be the language of one who is 
Almighty ? If the Father and the Son be equally Almighty, why should the Son wait 
until the Father acts, and then imitate him ? If a subordinate officer, having been 
accused of equalizing himself with his supoior, thus declares, “I cannot march a single 
step myself— but where I see him march, I do March,” — ^would this be considered an 
avowal of his equality with his superior ? My readers will be pleased to judge. The 
Editor then sys, that “Jesus adds further, ‘For whatever things he doth, these also doth 
die Son likewise a more full declaration of equality with the Father cannot be 
imagined. How could the Son do whatsoever the Father doth, if he were not equal to 
him in power, wisdom, truth, mercy, &c. T The Editor here omits to quote the very 
next line, “FOR the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself 
doeth,” in which the prqxisition “for” assigns reasons for the Son’s doing what the 
Father doth ; i. e. since die Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him his works, the Son is 
enabled to do what he sees the Father do. To the Editor’s query, "What finite being 
could understand all that God doth, if shewn him ?” I reply, Divine wisdom will of 
course not shew anything to one whom it has not previously enabled to comprehend it 
How could the following passages escqie the memory of the Editor, when be put the 
question : Amos iii. 7, "Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but revealeth his secret 
unto his servants die prophets Psalm xxv. 14, “The secrerof the Lord is with u«fm 
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that fear him, and he will shew them his covenant”? Dd not they understand all that 
was shewn and revealed unto diem ? If they did, were thqr, in consequence, all infinite 
beings, as the Editor argues, from this circumstance’ Jesus is ? 

The Editor proceeds to say. “Jesus adds, ‘For as the Father quickened! the dead, 
even so the Son quickened! whom he will.’ Here, then, he declares himself equal with 
die Father in sovereignty of will as well as in almighty power.” The Editor again omits 
a part of the sentence which runs thus : “So the Son quickeneth wfamn he will ; FOR the 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment tmlo the Son.” Does not the 
latter part of the sentence shew clearly, that the power wh^ the Son enjoyed in 
quickening those n^om he chose, was entirely owing to die commission given him by 
the Father ? In order to weaken the f<»ce of verse 22, the Editor says, “The Father, 
however, whose it is equally with the son, coaunits all judgment to the Son, as the 
incarnate mediator between God and man, because he is the S(Ni of Man.” My readers 
may observe, that if Jesus received all power of jading men in his human nature, he 
must have quickened whom he pleased, as the consequence of that power, in his human 
capacity ; how, Aen, could the EAtor info the deity of Jesus frbm one circumstance 
(quickeim^ die dead) ndiich entirely depends t^pon aaodier, the power of judging,) 
enjoyed by him in his human nature ? Lest it thonkl be supposed Aat individual 
instances of die dead being raised by Jesus is here meant, I may just mention that he 
exercised this power in common widi other prophets. 

As to his assertion* that die wmk of judging maidcind bdongs, by nature, equally 

to the Son and to the Father, I only refo the Editor to Matt xix. 2S, and Luke xxii. 29, 

30. in which Ae apostles are refnesented as invested wi A die power of jw^ing the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, and A 1 Cor. vi. 2, which ascribes the power of judging the 
world to righteous men : and I hope that the Editor will be convinced, from these 
ffiit hnritigg , diat die ‘%otk of judging mankind” does not bdong, by nature, A the Son 

and A the Friher” He mtioibioes4n the course of Ab argument, John viii. 58, and Rev. 

i.8,wfaichIhaveoAetiiexaaiiaedhtlieptacediitgpiVB*- 

He A last coomienb on verse, 23. ‘Tiat nil men should honour the Srm as they 

honour the FsAer,” saying, that “A this glorious dedaration of the Son’s Godhead, our 
mft ho** merely ol^ecis, that this fe— likeness in nature and quality, and not in exact 

degree of hoMwr. But what ate die nature and quality of the honour paid A God the 
FkAer ? IXvine honour of the Ughett kind and such as can be given A no oeature.” 
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The phrases, *10 honour God and to ad(»e God,” are used in quite different senses ; the 
latter being peculiarly applicable to God, but the former generaliy implying only such 
manif station of reverence aseone may bestow on his father, or on another worthy of 
respect Mai. i. 6 : “A son honoureth his father, and a servant his master : if then I be u 
Father, where is mine honour. See. T Here God requires the same kind of honour to be 
paid him as is due to a father. Does God here bring himself, in consequence, to a level 
with a parent ? I Sam. ii. 30 : “But now the Lord saith. Be it far from me : for them that 
honour me, I will honour.” — Here the manifestation of honour between God and men 
is reciprocal ; but in any sense whatsoever, no worship can be reciprocally offered by 
God and his creatures. The Editor egain advances that “the fact is, that this phrase ‘as,’ 
really refers to degree as well as to nature ; see Matt. xx. 14 : 1 will give unto this last 
even as unto thee,’ that is, precisely as much as one penny.” I deny the accuracy of this 
ride of die Editor, since ‘as,’ in almost all instances, refers either to degree or nature, or 
to some kind of resemblance, a few of which I shall here notice. Gal. iv. 14, Paul says 
to the Galatians. “But received me as an angel qf God, even as Christ Jesus.” Did Paul 
permit the Galatians to receive him with precisely the same kind of honour, both in kind 
and d^ree, as was due to Gvist Jesus ? Matt x. 25: “It is enough for the disciple that 
he be os Air master, and the servant as his Lord.” &c. Did Matthew mean here precise 
equally in kind and degree, between a disciple and his master, and a servant and his 
Lofd?xix. 19: “Thou Shalt love thy ndghbour as thyself.” Did the Saviour mean here, 
that precisely the same quality and degree of love, which one entertains towards 
himself, should be entertained towards others ? Gen. iii. 22 : “Behold the man is 
become 05 one of us.” Did Adam then become, both in nature and degree, equally wise 
wife the Omniscient God ? Now, my readers will judge whether or not such a phrase as 
“men should, or may, honour the Son as -they honour die Father,” equalizes die Son, in 
nature and degree, with the fstber. As to the verse above-quoted. (Matt. XX. 14), implies 
sameness in degree, and not necessarily sameness in kind, for the same sum may be 
given in different currency. The Editor quotes Heb. iii. 3, 4, in order to shew “in what 
sense the Prophet to be sent was like Moses.” As I examined this verse in page 365. 1 
wiD not recur to it again. I only remind die Editor of Deut xviii. 15, 18, where he will 
perorive in what tense Jehovah himself drew a likeness between the Saviour and 
Moses, which passage is repeated in Acts iiL 21 and also of St Mtmhew xviL 3. as wdl 
as of Mark lx. 4, wfaeron diqr otpiess a wish to mainfest the same reverence to the 
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Saviour as to Moses and Elias ; but it is quite optional with the Editor to treat Moses in 
any manner he pleases. ; 

In answer to his inquiry. “Why should it offend our author, that when the Son, 
for the suffering of death, took upon him the form of a servant, &c. 7’ my reply is, that 
it does not offend me in the least : but I must confess, that such an expression as “when 
God, for the suffering of death, took upon him the form of a servant,” seems to me very 
extraordinary, as my idea of God is quite at variance with that of a being subjected to 
death and servitude. 

The Editor overlooked several other passages, quoted by me, among which there 
was Matt. xx. 23 : ‘To sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine to give, but to 
them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” 

He perhaps hesitated to rely on the sophistry used by the orthodox, that Jesus 
denied being possessed of almighty power only in his human capacity. The Editor, it is 
possible, perceived, that as the gift of all power to Jesus, mentioned in Matt, xxviii. 18, 
is explained by the orthodox of his human capacity ; the detual of almighty power could 
not, therefore, be understood of that very human nature in which he is said to have 
possessed it 

FIFTH POSITION 

The Editor says, that “our author’s objections to the fifth position, that Jesus’s 
having all judgment committed to him, proves his omniscience, have been so fully met 
already, that scarcely anything remains to be added.” 

In answer to which, I have only to say, that the arguments adduced by the Editor 
having been previously noticed, it is therefore left to my readers to examine them, and 
to come to a determination whether they tend to prove the omniscience of the Son or 
not. The Editor, however, adds here, that omniscience is essential to the act of judging 
mankind. As I have already dwelt much on this subject in the preceding paragraph, I 
beg to refer my readers to them, wherein they will find that the Son’s knowledge of the 
events of thb world extends no farther than as respects the office of judging mankind ; 
that others are declared to be vested with the power of judging the world as well as the 
Son ; and that the Son positively denies his omniscience in Mark xiii. 32. The Editor 
concludes by saying, that “his (Father’s) giving him ‘to have life in himself,’ refers 
wholly to his beii^ the mediatm in human flesh.” It settles the quesdon'at once, that 
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whenever and in whatever capacity Jesus is declared to have had life, he had it as a gift 
of the Father ; and the object of our inq|ity and reverence is the Son endowed with life, 
and not one destitute of h. 

SIXTH POSITION 

The Efhtor begins by observing that “to the sixth position, ‘that Jesus accepted 
worship due to God alone, our author objects. ‘That the word ‘worship’, both in 
common acceptation and scriptural writings, is used sometimes as implying an external 
mark of religious reverence paid to God, and at other times as signifying merely the 
token of civil respect due to superiors ? that those who worshipped Jesus did not believe 
him to be God, or one of the three persons of the Godhead ; and Jesus, in his 
acknowledged human capacity, never prayed to himself or directed his followers to 
worship or pray to him.’ Granting that ‘worship, in English, and*A^0^7Vf <»in Greek, 
are sometimes used to denote civil respect, and that the worship paid by the servant to 
his master. Matt, xviii. 26, and by the people to David, meant merely civil respect, still 
the position is not touched in the least degree.” The reason which the Editor assigns for 
this position not being touched, is that “whether the blind man, the lepers, the mariners, 
and others, knew what they did in worshipping Jesus, is not so much the question, as 
whether Jesus knew ; for if he suffered them, even through ingnorance, to yield him 
divine worship, when Peter did not suffer it in Cornelius for a moment, unless he were 
God, he must have had less discernment or less piety and concern for the Divine honour 
than his own disciples.” P. 618. 

As the Editor agrees that the term “worship, in English” andsPO<*XV^^A> in 
Greek, ate sometimes used to denote civil respect” it is 6f course necessary to ascertain 
whether the blind man &c., knew what they did in worshipping Jesus : that is, whether 
they meant to bestow civil respect, or to offer religious reverence. But from all the local 
circumstances which I pointed out in the Second Afqteal, it is evident that they, as well 
as Jesus, knew that they were manifesting civil respect only by worshipping him, in the 
same way as it is evident, from the circumstances of David’s not declining to receive 
worship from the people and Daniel from king Nebuchadnezzar that the people and 
king intended merely civil respect to them. As to Peter’s rejection of the worship 
offered him by Cornelius, it may easily be accounted for, since, as Jesus Waii 
with the power of knowing things connected with hi$ ^vine cbrninis^ba, had 

the knowledge of secret events concerning his q;)ostolic duty. From ihe tteguage' Which 
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the blind man and otheis used, and from his knowiedge of their thoughts, the Saviour, 
like other ancient prophets, gave a tacit consent to the worship (or, properly speaking, 
civii reverence) offered by them ; while Peter rejected the worship offered him by 
Cornelius, knowing diat he meant it as an exteroal m^ of religious reverence, which 
was due to God alone, as is evident horn the language of Peter, “I myself am a mum.” 
Having already noticed the exclamation of Thomas I shall not recur to the subject in 
this place. 

The Editor says. Was Stephen (ignorant) when he committed to him his 
departing soul in language similar to that in wluch Christ on the cross had committed 
his spirit to the Father T 

The language of Stephen alluded to by the Editor, and that of Christ bears little 
resemblance. Among the many expressions attributed to Jeaus on the cross, none of 
them resemble the invocation of Stqihett, excqit that given in Luke xxiii, 46, ‘*Father, 
into thy hands I commend spirit f which is natural for every human being having 
any idea of God, or feelings of devotion on the af^iroach of death. Stephen’s 
exclamation (Acts vii. 59, Ijord Jesus, receive my spriO was merely an plication to 
Jesus in preference to the angels of death, whom he expected to receive his soul and 
covey it to the bosom of the Divini^. Hie notion of angels of death receiving and 
conveying away the spirit at the tiine of dissolution, is familiar to the jews, in common 
with odwr Eastern nations, as iqipears from their traditions, and from Prov. xvi. 14, 
**1116 wrath of a king is a messengers” (in the Hebrew, properly, ’angels’) of death” - 
i.e. in a despotic country, the displeasure of the tyrant is equivalent to death. From 
Stephen’s saying, that he saw ”the Son qfMan standing on the tight hand of God,” we 
may.easily perctive the notion which he had formed of the nature of Jesus Christ. 

As to Christ’s offering prayers and worship to the Father, and directing his 
tqiostles to do so, die Editor attributes them to the "state of humiliation in which his 
infinite 'love to sinners had placed him,” If Jesus deemed it necessary, in his human 
capacity, to offer up prayers, thanksgiving, and worship, to God die Father alone, 
notwithstanding he wasyilledbodily with God the Son, (according to the Editor,) and to 
direct his aposdes to follow his exanqile, is it not incumbent upon us also, in following 
hut patten, to thank, pny to, and wonh^ the as long as we are human ? 

iSnt the trudi is that the assertion of die Editor, rttrihating Christ’s devotion towards 
Ood to his human nature, is endiely nnsiqipoited by sctiptural audiotity. 
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The Editor further says, that if Jesus were not God, die aposdes, the primitvie 
saints, and the angels in heaven, would be guilty of idolatry, and the Eternal Fatha of 
encouraging it 

To quit the Father and Jesus Oirist of the charge of encouraging idolatry, and die 
aposdes, and the saints, and the angels, of the sin of idol worship, it suffices to quote 
Matthew iv. 10, A /low <ii “Him only shalt thou serve.” This 

commandment of the Father of the univose, to be found in Deut vi. 13, repeated and 
communicated to Chrisdans by the most exalted among the prophets (who enjoins 
religious adoration to be offered to the Father akne) sufficiendy vindicates God and his 
Christ from the above charge. The apostles so strictly observed this divine 
communicadon through their Master, under the Chrisdan dispensadon, that, through out 
the whole New Testament, they applied exclusively to God alone this 
verb, kirpium^ (rendered in the English vision “to serve, ") and not once to Jesus, or 
to any other being in any book of die New Testament ; while on similar occasions, they 
used for him or odiers the verbs toehtdw or di«xoe*» rendered also in 
the English version “to serve." which tends no less to vindicate them. They further 
pronounce those who serve (from the verb Aerpavw) any one except God, to be rebels 
and idolaters, - Rom. i. 25 ; Acts vii. 42. 1 now entreat the Editor to examine the 
subject, and, by following the example of the apostles and primidve saints, glorify a 
religirm intended to be raised far above the debasement of idolatry. 

THE SEVENTH AND LAST POSITION 

The Editor having attempted to prove the deity of the Son, and the personality of 
the Holy Ghost, fipom the circumstance of their names being associated with that of the 
Father of the universe, I observed in my Second ^ipeal, that a profession of belief in 
God is unquestionably common to all religions supposed to have been founded upon the 
authority of the Old Testament : but each is distinguished from the other by a public 
profession of faith in their respective founders, expressing such profession in a 
language that may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those founders to the Divine 
Being, of whom they declare themselves the messengers.” “The Jews claim that they 
have revelation rendering a belief not in God alone, but in Moses also, incumbent upon 
them. Exod. xiv. 31 : “The people feared the Lord, and believed the Lorrl and his 
servant Moses” (to which Jesus also refers in John v. 45, ‘There is one that accuseth 
you, even Moses, in whom ye trust'). If baptism were administered to one embracing 
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Christianity, in the name of the Father and Holy Spirit, he would thereby no more 
become enrolled as a Christian than as a Jew or a Mohummudan ; for both of them, in 
common with Christians, would readily submit to be baptized in the name of God, or 
his prevailing influence over the universe.” I afterwards added, in the discussion 
respecting the Holy Spirit, that “God is invariably represented in revelation as the main 
object of belief, receiving worriiip and prayers that proceed ftom die heart through the 
first-bom of every creature, the Messiah, (‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me.’) 
and leading such as worship him in spirit, to righteous conduct, and ultimately to 
salvation, through his guirfing influence, which is called the Holy Spirit (‘When he, the 
spirit of tnidi, is come, he will guide you unto all truth’). There is, therefore, a moral 
obligation on diose who avow the truth of such revelation, to profess their belief in God 
as the sole object of worship ; and in the Son, through whom they, as Crisdans, should 
offer divine homage ; and also in the hcdy influence of God, from which they should 
expect direction in the paths of righteousness, as die consequence of their sincere prayer 
and supplication. For the same reason also, in publicly adopting this religion, it is 

a • 

proper that those who receive it should be baptized in die name of the Father, who is the 
object of worship ; of the Son, who is the mediator ; and of that influence by which 
qiiritual blessings are conveyed to mankind, designated in scripture as the Comforter, 
Spirit of Truth, or H<Hy Spirit” And to prove the error of the idea that the association of 
names of individuals widi that of God, in a religious profession or belief, which is more 
essendal than any external mark of profession, could idendfy or equalize those 
individuals with God, I quoted, Exod. xiv. 31, which I have just repeated, and 2 Chron, 
XX. 50, ‘‘Jehoshaphat stood and said, “Hear me, O Judah, and ye inhabitants of 
Jerusalem ; believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established ; believe his 
Prophets, so shall ye prosper,” - wherein the names of Moses and the Prophets of God 
are associated with that of the Deity. Besides, I observed to the Editor, that “fire 
worshippers, frir instance, insisdng on the literal sense of the words, in example of the 
Reverend Editor, might refer to that text in the 3rd chapter of Matthew, rqieated in 
Luke iii. 16, in which it is annouced that Jesus ‘will baptize with the Holy Ghostond 
with fire ;’ and they might contend, that if the association in the rite of baptism, ofihe 
names of the son and Holy Ghost with that of the Father be supposed to prove^riwir 
divinity, it is clear that Fire also, being associated with the Holy Ghost in the sameiite, 
must likewise be considered as a part of the Godhead.” He keqis all these arguasents 
out of view, and, accordiitg to his usual mode of reasoningt rqiems qgain in his reply 
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what he thought the purport of Heb. i. 10. Rev. ii. 29, and has recourse again to Ae 
angel of Bochini, Ac., which, having no relation to the subject in question, and having 
been often examined in the preceding pages, I shall pass by here. His only remark 
concerning this last position is, that “had the passage" (respecting beli^in Cod and his 
servant Moses) “quoted from Exod. xix. 31, been that formulary, instead of being a part 
of a narrative, the omission in the baptismal rite of the clause ‘his servant,’ would have 
been fatal to his objection. If then, die idirase ‘his servant,’ marks the inferior nature of 
this messenger of God, the omission of it in the circumstances just mentioned, 
unatoidably proves the equality of the Father and the Son”, Ac. In the first place, fit is 
too obvious to need proof, that every circumstance mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, 
even in the form of narrative, if approved of God is worthy of attention, though not 
stated in the formulary of a religious rite. But, in the second place, the passage quoted 
by me from 2 Quonkles, is a commandment enjoining belief in God and his Prophets, 
even wife the omission, so much desired by our Editor, of the term “his servants, " Does 
this formulary, I ask, with the omission of the term “his servants”, prove the equality of 
the Father and the Prophets, from the circumstance of their being associated with God 
in a solorm religious injunction ? 

In the third place, the term “Son,” equally with the word “servant,” denotes the 
inferiority of Jesus as plainly as any expression intended to denote inferiority can 
possibly do. But the Editm' says, that “never was there a more humble begging of the 
question than the assertion that the epithet ‘Son’ ought to be understood and admitted 
by every one as expressing the created nature of Quist ; - Why ought it thus to be 
understood and admitted 7’ I answer, because common sense tells us that a son, as wdl 
as a servant, must be acknowledged to be inferior to his father or master. Again, we find 
David called the son of God, Solomon the Son of God, Adam the Son of God, and, in 
short, the whole children of Israel denominated sons of God, yet represented in 
scripture as inferior to God their Father ; nay, moreover, Jesus the Son of God 
positively declares himself to be inferior to his Father, - “My Father is greater than I.” 

Our Editor puts again another query, (p. 622) “Can he ever prove that among 
men a son must be of a nature inferior to his father T I reply by putting another 
question to him ; Can the Editor ever prove, that among men a servant must be Of u 
nature inferior to his master ? If he cannot, ate we to suppose Moses, a servant of God, 
equal in nature with the Deity ? The fact is, that among men a servant, a son, and a 
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grandson, are of the same nature with their masters, or fathers ; but when creation is not 
effected in the ordinary course of nature, there need not be, and is not, an identity of 
nature between one who is called father, and another called son ; so when service is 
performed by men to others not of their own kind, oneness of nature is not necessarily 
found between the servant and the person served. 

The Effitor concludes the proposition, saying that “Our author declines renewing 
the subject relative to Christ’s declaration, ‘Lo. I am widi you always, even to the end 
of the world,’ which, however, we are not aware he has ever yet discussed.” The fact is, 
in examining Matt xviii. 20. “Fbr where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them,” which the Editor quoted to establish the ubiquity of 
the Son, I inqutied in my Second Appeal, “Is it not evident that the Saviour meant here, 
by being in the npdst of two or three of his disciples, his guidance to them when joined 
together in searching for the truth ? We find similar expressions in the Scriptures, 
wherein the guidance of the Prophets of God is also meant by words that would imply 
their (»esence.” Luke xvi. 29 ; “Abraham said untahim; They have Moses and the 
prophets, let them hear them.” And upon the Editor’s quoting Matt, xxviii. 20. “I am 
with you always, even to the end of the world,” in all probability to establish the 
ubiquity of Jesus I said in my Second Appeal, “I will not renew the subject, as it has 
been already discussed in examining the first position ;” having shewn there that, by the 
presence of Christ and that of other Prophets that may be observed in any part of the 
Bible, their spiritual guidance should be understood. My readers, therefore, may judge 
whether or not the purport of the last-mentioned verse is connected with the subject 
discussed in examining the first position. I entreat the Editor, however, to reflect on the 
last phrase of the verse in question, i.e. “always to the end of the world,” which, so far 
from evincing Christ’s eternal existence, implies that his influence over his disciples 
extended only to the end of the world, when he shall be himself subject to the Father of 
the universe, I Cor. xv. 28. 
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CHAPTER VI 

On the Holy Spirit and other subjects. 

I expressed my surprise, in my Second Appeal, at the Eifitor’s having "noticed, in 
so short and abrupt a manner, the question of the personality and deity of the Holy 
Ghost, although the Editor esteems the Son and the Spirit as equally distinct persons of 
the Godhead.” I feel now still more surprised to observe, that die Editor, in his present 
review also has noticed, in the same brief manner, the personality of he Holy Ghost : as, 
while he fills mote than a hundred pages in support of the dnty of the second person, he 
has not allowed even a single page to the question of the AinL He, at the same time, 
overlooks almost all the arguments I have advanced against, his feeble attempt to i»ove 
the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, and in many other places of the Second 
Appeal. The Editor, however, first says, that ‘Tf he in whom dwelt all truth, has 
declared him (the Holy Ghost, in Matt xxviii. 19) to be as distinct in person, and as 
worthy of worship and adoration, as the Father and himself, no further evidence is 
needed either to his personality or Godhead.” Had the Editor thought the quotation of a 
single verse a sufficient excuse for avoiding the discussion of the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, he migh have, on the same ground, omitted to discuss the subject of the 
ddty of Jesus Christ, by noticing, in like manner, a single verse of scripture, which he 
considered as a proof of die divine nature of the Son, and thus saved me the trouble of a 
long controverty. If the association of names, in a religious rite, were to be admitted as 
a proof of the personality of the Holy Spirit, the power of God, another divine attribute, 
should be considered God himself, it being also mentioned Jointly with the Holy Spirit 
in the rite of Unction (Acts x. 38) ; and Fire also should be suiposed to be a distinct 
persrm of the Godhead, because we find Fire associated with the Holy Ghost in the 
same rite of baptism, as I before observed (Luke iii. 16) ; but I shall not recur to this 
subject; having fiilly examined it 

Notwithstanding my plain declaration, in the Second appeal, that “with reject 
to the Holy Ghost I must confess my inability to find a single passage in the whole 
Scriptures, in which the Spirit is addressed as God, or as a person of God, so as to 
afford bdievers of the Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost ; the Editor thought it advisable not to dwell on the subject and only observes, 
“Were it needful indeed” a rich fulness of scripture proof could be adduced respecting 
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die Holy S{Mrit, as well as the Son ; but the slection of a few passages will be quite 
sufficient” These are as follows : the first are from the Gospel of St John, xvi. 13, 26 ; 
xvi. 8, 1 1 : and the last are from Acts x. 20, and xii. 2. The Editor here overlooks 
entirely what I stated in the Second Appeal, on this very point ; this is, if from the 
consideration of such expressions as, “God will send the Holy Spirit,” “The Holy Spirit 
will teach you.” The Holy Spirit will reprove the world,” “The Holy Spirit will glorify 
me,” the Spirit be acknowledged a separate person of the Deity, what would the Editor 
say of other attributes, such as mercy, wrath, truth, &c., which are also, in a similar 
manner, personifred in various instances ? Psalm Ivii. 3 : “God shall send forth his 
mercy and truth.” Ixxxv. 10 : “Mercy and truth are met together ; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other, Ixxxix. 14 : “Mercy and truth shall go before thy face.” 
xciv 18 : “My foot slippeth ; Thy Mercy. O Lord, held me up.” “Thy mercy, 0 Lord, is 
in the heavens.” “For there is wrath gone out from the Lord,” (Numb. xvi. 46.) 

In the course of citing the above verses of John and Acts, the Editor quotes Acts 
V. 3 : “Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Spirit T 4. “Thou hast not 
lied unto men but unto God ;” whence he concludes, that he that lieth to the Holy Spirit 
lieth to God, and, consequently, the Spirit is God. On this inference I have already 
observed, in my former Appeal, that any sin or blasphemy against one of the attributes 
of God, is, of course, accounted a sin or blasphemy against God himself. But this 
admission amounts neither to a recognition of the self-existence of the attribute, nor of 
its identity with God. I then referred the editor to Matt. x. 40, “He that received! me ;” 
and now I beg his attention to 1 Cor. viii. 12, “But when ye sin so against the brethren, 
and wound their weak concience, ye sin against Christ.” Do these passages identify or 
equalize the apostles of Jesus, with himself ? Nothing but early acquired and long 
established prejudices can prevent any literary character from perceiving such a gross 
errw. As to Acts x. 20, if the speaker be admitted, according to die Edittn', as a separate 
person, he must then be identified either with the spirit of Cornelius, who had actually 
sent the three men mentioned in ver. 19. as is evident from ver. 8. or with the angle of 
God, who mdmed Cornelius to send them to Peter, (ver. S.) aconclusion which would 
not, after all, suit the purpose of the Editor. I entieal the Editor to take notice, and least, 
of some of my arguments against the personality of the Holy Sfurit, mentioned in 
Chiqiter vL of the Second Appeal or if be declines adventuring on his point of t^logy , 
let him candidly reduce dm supposed persons of the Godhead from a Trinity to Duality, 
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and this point being gained. I may then continue my efforts with renewed hope of 
reducing this Duality to th6 everlasting and indivisible Unity. 

The Editor concludes his Essay with saying, (p. 624.) “The deity and the 
personality of the Son and the Holy Spirit being established, the doctrine of the ever- 
blessed Trinity needs no further confirmation : it follows of course. We shall, therefore, 
close our testimonies from Scripture, by laying before out readers three passages, which 
bring the sacred. Three full into view. The first we select from Isaiah xlviii. 13, in 
which one is introduced who previously declares. ‘My band also hath laid the 
foundation of the earth,’ &c., and whom, therefore, we at no ioss to recognize. He, 
however, declares, verse 16, “and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me.” Now, 
supposing the person who declares himself, in verse 16, to have been sent by the Lord 
God and his Spirit, is one of the persons of the Godhead, whose hand hath laid the 
foundation of the earth, according to the Editor : this admission would be so far 
advantageous to the cause of the Editor, as respects the plurality of persons in the deity ; 
but it would be totally fatal to his grand object, since it would substitute Isaiah as a 
divine person, in the placeof Jesus Qirist. Isaiah the prophet is the grand speaker 
throughout the whole of his book ; who declares himself often to have been sent by God 
as a messenger to Israel. He often speaks abruptly in behalf of God, as if God were 
speaking himself in the course of his own discourse, as I noticed previously, and 
sometimes again he suddenly intorduces his own sentiments, while he is announcing the 
words of Jenovah, without making any distinction. I mention hoe only a few instances. 
Isaiah Ixiii. 6 : “I will tread down the people in mine anger, and make them drunk in my 
fury, and I will bring down their strength to the earth” (7) ‘T will mention die loving- 
kindness of the Lord, and the praises .of the Lord, according to all that the Lord hath 
bestowed on us.” Dose not the Prophet introduce himself, in verse 7, most abruptly, 
while speaking himself in behalf of God, in verse 6 ; Gi. 1. 3 ; 'T clothe the heavens 
with blackness, and I make sackclodi their covering’ (4.) "The Lord God hath given me 
the tongue of the learned, that I should know how to speak a word in season to him that 
is weary,” See. Here the Prophet introduces himself, in verse 4, in the same abrupt 
manner, without indmadon of any change of person. 

I now cite the contest of the very verse of Isaiah quoted by the Editor, to enable 
my readers to judge how far “it brings the sacred Three fully into view.” (14.) "All ye 
(the inhabitants of Judah) assemble your selves, and here ; who among them (Isreal) 
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hath declared these things ? The Lord hath loved him (Cynia* of Persia, the conqueror 
of Babylon). He (the Lord) will do his pleasure on Babylon, and his arm shall be on the 
Chaldeans.” (15.) “I even I, have spoken ; yea, I have called him, (Cyrus,) I have 
brought him, and he shall make his way prosperous.” (16.) “Come ye near unto me, 
(says the Prophet,) here ye this,I have not spoken in secret from the beginning ; from 
the time'that it was, there am I : (that is, from the first time of these events ;) and now 
the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me.” (17.) Expressions similar to the phrase, 
“Ftom the time that it was, there am I,” are often used by the Prophets. Vide Jer. i. S : 
“And before thou earnest forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a 
Prophet unto the nations,” And so Isaiah xlix. 1. No one, I presume, that ever read, even 
with common attention, the book of Isaiah), in which speakers are introduced without 
any distinction, more frequently than in the other scriptural books,) would attempt to 
prove the Trinity or the Deity of Jesus Christ, from the passage quoted by the Editor, 
unless he is previously biassed by some human creed, and thereby absolutely prevented 
from comparing impartially one passage widi the other. • 

The Editor perhaps means the personality and the deity of the Holy Spirit by the 
phrase,” “The Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me,”t (verse 16), seemingly 
representing the Spirit of God as a co-operator with himself. He might, in that case, on 
the same ground, endeavour to establish the personality and the deity of Righteousness, 
another attribute of the Deity, as being represented with God as an agent in Isaiah Hx. 
16, “Therefore his arm Inought salvation unto him, and his Righteousness, is sustained 
him.” And he might also attempt to prove the personally and deity of the breath of God, 
which is, in like manner, represented as a co-opmator with the Spirit of God. Job xxxiii. 
4 ; “The Spirit of God hab made me, and the tveath of him hath given life.” is this the 
best of the proofr of the Trininty with which the Editor closes his testimonies ? If such 
be his proof, I am at a loss to guess what his illustrations will be. The Second passage, 
quoted by the Editor, is what I have just examined before. The third is, 2 Cor. xiii. 4, 


liaih xliv. 7 : “And who, K I, rAoU caff and shall deGlinkLr>A^^) “rhat saith of Cyru, He is 
my shepherd, and shall pesfixm an my pleasure.” xlvi. II ;’'CaflliV4HvaMsbiid from die east, die man 
Om^en^A^coii^lfimaftrcouiiliy : yea, I haye,||^^|l^l. wy| also brUtg l| to pass ; I have 

f la the oiigiiial Hebsew, tim last phsaae stand thne t *11w>itMd Ibonirhadi sent me and Us SpitiC 
which bear two coostnietioat ; first. The Lord Jehovah hath sent use, apd Ml sent his Spirii." The secoad is 
“IheLoedlbovahssidhlaSpUtlMhseHiiie." 
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“The grace of the Lord Jesus Quist, and the love of God, and die communion of the 
H(dy Spiiit, be widi you ail. Amen.” Hoe the i^mstle prays, that the guidence of Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the constant operation of the holy influence of God, may be 
with Christians, since without he guidence of Jesus, no one can.be thoroughly 
impressed with the love of the Deity under the Christian dispensation, ncv can that love 
of God continue to exist unless preserved by divine influence ; a fact which I have 
demonstrated, in examining Matt xxviii. 19. But what has this passage to do with the 
proof of the dei^ of Jesus and the personality of the Holy Spirit ? Dose not Paul all the 
Philippians partakers of kis own grace ? Fliil. 1. 17. is not every man pure in heart 
declared to be possessed of die grace in his lips-; that is, verbal instrucdons ? Prov. xxil 
11. Is not in Psalm xxiii. 6, the comniunion of goodness and mercy desired for all the 
days of life ? Can such expressions be also considoed as proofe of the deity of Paul, or 
of the personality of diese attributes ? I hope and pray, the Editor may take all those 
circumstances into his serious consideration. 

I now examine the remaining few of those passages, which I intended to notice 
in a subsequent chapter of this Essay. The first is, Zech. xii. 10,. "In dud day they shall 
look upon me whom they have pierced ; compared with John xix. 37. ‘They shall lotdc 
on him whom they pierced." To show the error in die translation of the verse in the 
English version, I quoted in my Second ^ipeal, the verse in the original Hebrew, and a 
trandatirm theretrf from die Aralnc Bible and another from die Sqituagint, with a literal 
English translation, which I rqpeat : "And they shall look toward me on account of him 
whom they have (tierced.” But in order to destroy the validity of the Arabic Bible and 
that of the Sqduagint, the Editn says, that the Greek and Arabic versions are nothing to 
the original text itself." I perfectly agree with him in this assertion, but I am convinced, 
dmt the Editor must be better acquainted than mysdf widi the prevailing and continued 
practice among Christian dieologians, to have recourse to the versions, eqiecially to the 
Sqmiogint, when a dispute arises in the interpretation of any twt of the Old Testament, 
and to give preference to the authority of the Sqituagiiit, even over diat of Jerome’s, 
which die Editor quotes in opposition to die Arbic and Gredt versions. 

As to the ori|i^,tiMt; the Editor first observes, that "as to the 
psrticle bate Hebrew gramrnars define a particle maridng the 

aoctNadve case governed veriM, or an emphatic particle denoting the very 

tUng itsdf." I dierefbfk,dlih^ it prqier to quote ParUmrst’s opinhw on the 
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particle ^ ^ ftom Us Hebrew Lexicon, that my readers may judge whether or 

not the above rule laid down by the Editor, is founded upon good authority. Paikhuist 
(P. 48) “The Lexicons say, that when joined with a verb, it (eth) denotes the accusative 
case, if the verb be active ; seen Gen. i. I and al. fteq. but the nominative, if the verb be 
passive or neuter, Gen xxvii. 4S ; Deut. xx. 8 : Josh. vii. IS, See., al. fireq. But, in truth, 
it is the sign of no particular case, that distinction being unknown in Hebrew. See Josh, 
xxii. 17 ; Ezek. xxxv. 10 ; Numb, x. 2 ; I Sam. xvii. 34 ; 2 Sam. xv. 23 ; Neh. ix. 19, 34 
; 2 Kings vi. S.” Parkhurst gives also the second meaning of tUs particle - “2 ; with, to, 
toward Exod. i. I. Deut vii. 8.” wUch the Editor also partially admits. 

The fact is, this particle denotes an accusative case as well as other cases, and 
also stands for the English propositions, “with,” “for,” “towards,” See., and therefore, 
the verse in question, as it is found in our Hebrew copies of the Old Testament should 
indisputably be thus read, in consistence with its context, 31 : “And they shall look 
towards me, for (or on account of) Um whom they have pierced,” or “They shall look 
upon me with him whom they have pierced.* 

The Editor quotes, to my great surprise, (in page 546,) some verses in wUch the 
particle w requires an accusative case, and consequently, no preposition “for” 
“to” or “with,” can be properly palced. But I beg to ask the Editor, how he can turn the 
following verses to his purpose, wherein no accusative case after the 
particle nw can be at all amitted ? Exodus i. 1 : “Now these are the names of the 
children of Israel, which came into Egypt ; every man and his housdiold came with 
Jacob.” Would the Editor thus render die pardcle here requiring an accusative case,- 
“every man and his household came Jacob T Would the verse in this case bear any 
sense ? Gen. xliv. 4 :^’'yj)ml my*DD"They 8°"® our of die city.” There 

the particle stands for “out of,” or “from”, iv. 1 : ‘T have gotten a urn from the Lord.” 
Here the perposition “from” is substituted for this very Hebrew particle. In Deut vii. 8, 


* Newoono mdi, “And they ihiU look on him whom Aey peiced." Hit note on ihit tnmsiation is 
fcllom:“Onhim.11riily*tixMSS.andtwoed.nad Ihme odier MSS. lend to originally ; six 

geiliigtieidio;rixieadtonaw;andelevenlHnc^^pMiBd>ei>>siBin,ntKeri.Andyet onme, 

miiy be naeed in the ancient veitiont and Child. was abo noted at a various kcrion by R. 

Saadiai, who lived about the year 900. See Kenn.ditt. gen. 1 43. “Chant TaiiniidetR.Sandiat 

Hnoaioa Poe. Append, in MiL” Seeker. Dr. Own thews that Ignriint. Juttin Martyr, henm, TeftuUian, 

inqpriiy-Sept Venioa. Sect W.” 
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we have, liteiaUy, “on account 

of the love of God to you,” though thus rendered in the English verson, “Because the 
Lord loved you.”^ 

In the course of examining the subject the Editor quotes, “Thy throne, O 
Jehovah, is for ever and ever,” I shall feel obliged, if he will kindly let me know from 
what book of the Old or New Testament he has selected this verse, containing the term 
“Jehovah,” in the first part of the text. 

As to my remarks on Zech. xiii. 7, “Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and 
against the man that is my feilow, saith Jehovah of hosts ; smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered,” the Editor agrees partly with me ; saying, “No one doubts that 
the Saviour placed himself in subjection to the Father, when he condescended to 
become subject to death.” He, however, wishes to prove the deity of Jesus Christ by tiie 
application of the viord fellow rrov to him. He here quotes Micah v. 2. “Whose 
goings forth were from everlasting ;” and John i. 1, “And the word was with God,” 
which have no relation to the term TTW Of fellow tomd in the verse in question ; 
and as these quotations of the Editor have been examined in pp. 433, 448 ; I shall not 
recur to them in this place. He lastly quotes Parkhurst, to shew 
that mip “implies a neighbour, a member of the same society." Is not this 
quotation, defining the Hebrew word as “a neighbour,” directly against the 

object of tiie Editor ? If Christ is represented, either in a real or figurative sense, as 
standing on the right hand of the Deity, taking precedence of all those that believe in 
him as the promised Messiah sent from God, wouid it be inconsistent in itself, or an 
acknowledgment of his deity, to use the word nw or neighbour, to Christ ? My 
readers will observe, fiom the following quotations, that tins very termpf^|]f)^ which is 
rendered/eUow in the verse in question, is translated “ndghbour” by the very authors of 
the English version, in many other instances. Levit vi. 2, “or hath deceived his 
neighbour . " The last word is a translation of the term mp xix 17, “Thou shalt in 
any wise rebuke thy "neighbour . " or immeeth : ch. xxv. 14, 15. 

The Editor, in speaking of Christ, repeats, now and then the phrase. “God 
blessed forever,” pohiqts alluding to Romans ix. S. Among all tiie inteipietations given 

f AidMiliop Sedcer, in Newoonie, hif die fottowing leniik : 'ToMt *nvi4nit —• 
eofnoA iitveitual, 6 di.vel 9 i|«iii; ^ t^NoM.EtiiepoitDitivanadhfielv,Jte.ioaniii.9.’* 
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to this text, for or against the Trinity, there is the Paraphrase of Locke, of whose name 
the literary world is so justly proud, which I here first quote “Had the patriarchs, to 
whom the promises were made, for their (the Israelites )fotefathers ; and of them, as to 
his fleshly * extraction. Christ is come, he who is over all, God be blessed for ever 
Amen.” Secondly, I shall cite here some scriptural passages to new that it was 
customary with Jewish writers to address abrupt exclamations to God while treating of 
some other objects, that my readers may be convinced that the sudden introduction of 
the (duase, “God be blessed for ever, in vw. S. by St. Paul, was perfectly consistent 
with the style of the sacred writings. Psalm Ixxxix, 51, 52 : “Wherewith thine enemies 
have reproached, 0 Lord ; wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of thine 
anointed. Blessed be the Lord far evermore. Amen and Amen.” Psalm civ. 35 : Let the 
sinners be consumed out of the earth, and let the wicked be no more. Bless thou the 
Lord, 0 my soul. Praise ye the Lord." 

If St. Paul, in his Rrst Epistle to the Corinthians, and in that to the Ephesians, 
declares positively that the Father is the only being who has the right to the epithetr 
"Cod' under the Christian dispensation he could not, as an inspired writer, be guilty of 
so palpable a contradiction as to apply this very epithet to the Christ of God, on another 
occasion. I Cor. viii. 6 : “But to us (Christians) there is but ond God the Father.' Eph. i. 
17 : “That the God tyfour Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory,” &c. iv. 5, 6 : “One 
Lord, (me faith one baptism : One God and Father of all, who is above all, though all, 
and in us all" . 

Respecting I John v. 20, 1 beg to refer to the rule laid down by Bishop 
Middleton, (of whom die Editor speaks highly and jusdy in p. 535), in his work on the 
Greek Article, p. 79 : “When twp or mote attributes joined by a copulative or 
copulatives, are assumed of die same person or thing, before die first attribute the 
article is Inserted ; before the remidning ones it is omitted.” In the passage under 
considration there are two attributes joined by a ct^Iative, and in order to ascertain 
wfaethor they are assumed of the some person, or of (f^emirpersns, it is oidy necessary 
to obswve, that die article is inserted not only before the first attribute, but also before 
the second, and that consequendy, “the true GorT’ is one person and “the etomal life” is 


* Vide ver. the 3id of the luie chapter, hi which Pnl tpeaki of Uc “KiefiBea acccidiBg to the 

fleih.” 
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another. This perfectly corresponds with the preceding past of the verse, in which “he 
that is true,” and “his son Jesus ChrisC are separately mentioned. 

Finding the practice of the primitive Christians, during the first three centuries, 
unfavourable to his sentiments, the Editor prudently keeps it out of view altogether, 
merely observing, (p. 625,) into that “we do not even inquire. Paul tells us, that, even in 
his time, “the mystery of iniquity' had already begun to work *, and John adds, that 
“many antichrists’ had already gone out into the word.” The Editor must be well aware 
that those in whom the mystery of iniquity was found, and who were detected as 
Antichrists, were not in the fellowship of true Christians, and consequently church 
histories treat of the practice of the latter entirely distinct from that of the former ; and it 
is therefore evident, that practice and professions of primitive Christians, who were 
generally, the contemporaries of the apostles or their disciples, are worthy of inquiry for 
the regulation of the conduct of the Christians of these days. 

As to Mosheim, the Editor says, “even Mosheim, suspected as he is of being 
unfavourable to the truth, establishes their faith in Christ’s deity in the very passage 
quoted, p. 187, by our author against this doctrine.” It appears from this question, that 
th^, when baptized, “made solemn profession of their confidence in Christ” The Jews, 
as well as almost all the Gentiles, professed their belief in God ; but the thing which 
was required of them by the apostles was, they should make profession of confidence in 
Jesus as the Chnst of God, in the rite of Baptism. If such a profi»sion of confidence in 
Christ is admitted by the Editor as a sufficient acknowledgment of his deity, why 
should he be so hostile to those (whom he styles Unitarians) who are baptized in the 
name of Jesus, and also profess their solemn confidence in hint ? Still further am I 
surprised that, when the qrostle John expressly wrote his Gospel to prove “that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God,” (ch. xx., 31,) the Editor, so far from being satisfied with 
those who recmve Jesus in the character expressed by these terms, (“the Christ, the Son 
of God,)” in the sense which they uniformly bear in the Scriptures, requires them, 
moreover, to believe that Jesus Christ is the very and eternal God, and thus not only 
defeats the ot^ of the apostle, but even contradicts in him express language. 

The Editor then proceeds to say, “Respecting Locke and Newton, our rqtly is 
precisely the same ; their q>inions in divinity are nothing to us”. The Eifitor, elated by 
the general prevalence of the orthodox system, effected only by perversions of the sense 
of the divine writings, atimnpts to turn the authorities of these great men also to Itis own 
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puipose. “If ’ (says he) “Locke, as our author affirms, (p. 264) really thought that the 
faith makes men Christians includes their receiving Jesus Christ for their Lotd and 
King, Locke knew diat this included the belief of his omniscience and onmiptesence, 
as, wihout diis, his being their King was only a solemn mockery.” The Editor prudently 
quotes here only a part of the sentence of Locke quoted by me, which he thought might 
give him an opportuniQr of making comments favourable to his creed ; but it is 
fortunate for os that his works, being written and printed in English, are not liable to 
much critical pmversion. Locke says, “that the believing Jesus to be the Messiah 
includes in it a receiving him for our Lord and king, PROMISED AND SENT FROM 
GOD.” The phrase chosen by that celetvated author, “sent from God," denies the ddiy 
of Christ beyond doubt, since one sent by another is of course different from him who 
sends him. To avoid every misconstruction being thrown upon his definition, Locke 
chose the term ‘Xlod,” instead of any other term in the above idirase, that Jesus might 
be understood sqrarately from God, without the least room for the sophistry diat might 
represent him as God dm Son, sent from God the Fathn: We, however, are not at a loss 
to discover what Locke meant by the terms “Lotd and Kiitg,” when referred to Jesus, as 
he fully explained them in his Paraphrase on the Episdes to the Corinthians. As to the 
term "Lord," I refer to dw note on I Cor. i. 2 : “What die aposde means by "Lord, when 
he attributes it to Christ vide viii. 6.” Paraphrase on viii. 6 : “Yet to us Christians there 
is but one God, the Fadur and Author of all things, to whmn alone we address all our 
worship and service ; and one Lord, viz. Jesus Christ by whom all things cotaefrom 
God to us„ and by wdiom we have access to the Father.” As to the term "King,” I quote 
his paraphrase on ch. xv, 24, which clearly rqnesents his sovereignty as finite : “After 
that shall be the day of judgment, i^h dull bring, to a conclusion and finish die whole 
dispensation to the race and posterity of Adam, in this world ; when Christ shall have 
delivered up die kingdom to God die Father, which be shall not do till he hath destroyed 
all empire, pownr and authority, that shall be in the world besides.” 

The Editor sitys of Sir Isaac Newton, “His belief of Christ’s deity iqqieais as 
clear as the light, from our author’s own quotation, when he said that Christians of all 
ages are iqiresented as worshipfung God and the Lamb.” Newton was loo cucumspect 
to leave his word liable to perversion by popular opinion. Ife exphdns die sense in 
which Christian worsh^i God, and also die sente in which tiiqr wotsb^i Jesus— the one 
M directly opposed to the other at the West to the East Newton sitys, tlod frir hit 
benefication in craoring 00 things, and the Lamb fbr hit benefication in redeeming wHh 
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his blood : God as sitting upon the throne and living)br ever, and the Lamb exalted 
above all by the merits of his death” The worship offered to the latter is therefore 
merely a manifestation of reverence, as I pointed out in p. 481. 

To equalize a being exalted and worshipped for his meritorious death, with the 
eternal Supreme Sovereign of the universe, is only an attempt to bring the nature of the 
Diety on a level with a mtntal creature, and by no means serves to elevate that creature 
to the rank of the Deity. If the Editor consider these quotations from Locke and Newton 
really orthodox, how inconsistent he must be in condemning those whose sentiments as 
to the person of Jesus Christ are precisely the same ; to wit, that he is the anointed Lord 
and King promised and sent from God, is worthy of worship for his meditation and 
meritorious death, but by no means as a being possessed of a two-fold nature, divine 
and human, perfect God and perfect man. 

As to my remarks on certain abstruse reasonings resorted to by the orthodox, the 
Editor further says, that he needs them not, thereby avowedly relinquishing reason in 
support of the Trinity ; but, happily, he asserts at the same time, that “to us the 
Scriptures and suffrcient.” I therefore entreat him to point out a single scriptural 
authority, treating of a compound God of dtree persons, and of a compound Messiah, 
one of these three persons, constituted of a twofold nature, divine and human. 

The Editor alludes to the term “antichrists,” fotmd in the Epistle of John : but I 
am glad that we, most fortunately, are furnished with the definition of this term by that 
inspired writer which decides at once the question who are the real subjects of its 
application. (1 John iv. 3) "Every spirit foat confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is not of God ; and this is that spirdt of antichrist” We accmdingly rejoice to 
confess that Jesus Christ, who came in the flesh, is OF GOD, and that not only he, but 
his apostles also wne of God (1 Jdui iv. 6, v. 19.) But we feel sincerely for those who 
violate diis standard, either by felling shcnt of or going beyond it, by denying feat Jesus 
Christ is OF GOD, m by affirming that Jesus Christ is God himself, since both these 
assertions, to wit, “Jesus Christ is NOT of God,” and “Jesus Christ is God,” ate equally 
incompatible wife John’s proposidon, that “Jesus Christ is OP GOD.” For example : 
Ihe^xime minister, by the law of the land, is q)pointed by the king and consequendy is 
acknowledged lobe THE KINO ; to say, therefbte, feat he is not of fee king would 
be to detract from the minister’s dignity ; but to say that fee prime minister is the king, 
is not only inconsistent wife assertion that the prime minister is of fee king, but would 
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be pronounced high'treason ; in like manner as deifying the Christ of God is both an 
afliront to God and an antichrisdan docrine. « 

Lastly. I tender my humble thanks for the Editw’s kind suggestion in inviting me 
to adopt the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; But I am sorry to find that I am unable to 
benefit by this advice. After I have long relinquished every idea of a plurality of Gods, 
or of the persons of the Godhead, taught under different systems of modem Hindooism, 
I cannot conscientiously and consistently embrace one of a similar nature, though 
greatly refined by the religious reformations of modern times ; since whatever 
arguments can be adducd against a plurality of persons of the Godhead ; and, on the 
other hand, whatever excause may be pleaded in favour of a plurality of persons of the 
Deity, can be offered with equal piq»iety in defence of Polytheism. 

I now conclude my Essay by offering up dianks to the Supreme Disposer of the 
events of this universe, for having unexpectedly delivered this country fiom the long- 
continued tyranny of its former Rulers, and placed it under the government of the 
English, — a nation who not only are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political 
liberty, but also interest themselves in promoting liberty and social hairiness, as well as 
free inquiry into literary and religious subjects, among those nations to which their 
influence extends. 

1823 RAMMOHUNROY 

"/ am much indebted to Dr. Kirkiand and Dr. Bowring for the 
honour, they have conferred on me by calling me their fellow-labourer 
and to you for admitting me to this Society as a brother and one of your 
fellow labourers. 

I laboured under many disadvantages. In the first instance the 
Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related are all hostile to the 
cause ; and even many Christians there are more hostile to our comma 
cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins. I have honour for the 
appellation of Christians ; but they always tried to throw diffiadties and 
obstacles in the way of the principles of Unitarian Chrstianity. 



[^i^ FINAL APPEAL 

They always lay a stress on mystery and mystical points which 
serve to delude their followers ; and the consequence is, that we meet 
with such opposition in India that our progress is very sUghL 

There is a battle going on between Reastm and Scripture and 
common sense ; and wealth, power prejudice. These three have been 
struggling with the other three ; but I am convinced duxt your success, 
sooner or later, is certain". (Address the Unitarian Association, London, 
May 1831). 

“It is now generally admitted that not religion only but unbiassed 
common sense as well as the accurate deduction of Scientific research 
lead to the conclusion that all mankind are one great family of which 
numerous nations and tribes existing are only various branches. Hence 
enlightened men in all countries must feel a wish to encourage and 
facilitate human intercourse in every manner by removing as far as 
possible, aU impediments to it in order to promote the reciprocal 
advantage and enjoyment of die whole human race”. 

(London, 20th December, 1831) 


TO THE CHRIS11AN PUBUC 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


Raja Ranunohun Roy (1772-U33) the illustrious Maker of Modem India and 
Founder of the Brahmo Samaj (die first Hindu ? Unitarian Church) published* 
pamphlets, booldets, articles translations and books in Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, Persian, 
Arabic and Englirii, before his eariy death in Bristol (1833). VTithin ten years after his 
death we find his loyal friends and disciples organizing themselves into the Tmrva- 
bodkini S<Ma (Spiritual Awakening Association) and launching its histmic jouAial the 
Patrika which served Bengal and enlightened India for three quarters of a Century. 
Dwaricanath Tagore (1794*1846) encouraged his son Debendranath Tagore (father of 
Rabindranath) to develop the theistic groups and to recover and rqniblish the works of 
Ranunohun. But it was not an easy affair even then, say twenty years after his demise. 
Erudite Raj Narain Bose (grandfather of Sri Aurbbindo Ghosh) worked continuously to 
trace, collect and print many of Rammohun’s writings rapubHshed now by the Bengal 
Academy of Letters ( But even he failed to trace any of his writings of 
the last quarter of the 18th century when Rammohun studied with his acute' mind and 
philological acumen, many original texts in Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi,Urdu, Persian, 
Arabic etc. We get glimpses into them from chance references found in his later works 
but nothing could be traced alas of the fragments of Ranunohun’s droughts before he 
was approaching 40 when he mastered English. 

The earliest Utho-print of his Persian booklets Tid^’l-MimMudin (1804?) with 
an Arabic introduction was printed in Murshidabad (North Bengal). It was luckily 
preserved in the Library of the British Museum and it was reprinted by the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, from the only other text available in India, from the Dacca Universi^ 
collection. Mr. J. N. Das, Secretary of the Samaj consulted me while publishing the 
original Petso-Arabic text witii its crude l&iglish rendering by Moulavi Obaidullah and 
also a Bengali translation of Obaidullah’s English version. I tried to secure the oo- 

* Eitnet &DIII RaimnolHm’i letter to the Editor of hit Engliih wotki Mr. John Dighy, England 
(quoted by Mitt Gdlet). 

"I also tranlsated their mott revered Theological woik namely Vedanta into Bengali and 
Hinduttahi and alto teveial chapteri of the Ved, in order to qonvinoe them that the unity of Ood and 
dbiuidiiy of hfadaliy are evidendy pointed out by their own teriptuiei." 


operation of a Muslim scholar competent to write a modem English commentary to the 
Ferso-Arabic )ext of the Tul^, but alas few Muslim divines today were fonod fully 
informed about the thinkers and texts of progressive Islam of the 18th century which 
Rammohun surveyed with rare thoroughness and catholicity. As a tfaeisdc Ifindn? he 
was strongly attracted by the philosophical mysticism, txrid rationalism and 
uncompromising monotheism of Islam. The famons EncycU^fe^efUam, even in its 
new enlarged edition, shows little interest and less knowledge trf'ldainic studies in 
India of die age of Rammohun — a fit subject for a doctroal thesis inikeUniveisities of 
Aligarh or Hyderabad, Teheran, Damascus or Cairo. 

Hinduism and Islam apart, Rammohun studied Christianity also with a 
thoroughness that may seem phenomenal in an age when India afforded very few 
scholastic facilities except through the channels of dogmatic and prosyletizing 
Christianity. But, guided by his “inner light”, Rammohun who rediscovered and 
translated the monodieistic Vedic texts fin Bengali, Hindi and English) also began 
studying Christian scriptures and doctrines. In 1821 he published ‘‘A Vindication of the 
Hindoo religion against die attacks of Christian Missionaries’ {Vide part n of our new 
edittem). But in 1823 Ramnidiun had to face very bitter ‘schismatic attacks from one 
Dr.R. T)/tler M.D. (Surgeon of the East India Co. ; Vide part IV) - The Baptist 
missionaries, led by the learned Dr. Marshman specially attacked Ramraohiitt’s The 
Precepts Jesus : with transitions into Sungscrit and Bengalee, (Calcutta 1 820 : Vide 
Part V.). But while we could rqxint his English PrectyMr, wefailedloiecaiveraaiiigle 
copy eithn of its Bengdi or Sanskrit versions (apparently made Ity Rammofaua whose 
translation of the Gita also is missing.) 

This monumental work was followed by die Rrst, the Second and die Rnal 
i^ipeals (Parts V, VI, VII) to the Christian Public in defence of the Precepts efJeats 
vdiich sou^t to faster mutual understanding Ity argniiig that *l8t that the Frecqds of 
Jesus which teach that love to God is manifested in beneficence towards our fellow 
creatures, are a sufficient guide to Peace and Happiness ; and 2ndly diat omnipresent 
God who is the only proper object of religious veneration, is one and undivided in 
persm. ” (Vide part VI) 

But evoi after these friendly gestures to his Christian contmnporaries in India 
Rammohun was pained to find harsh criticism, Ity Dr. Marshman, of his Precepts of 
Jesus printed in die fourth number of die (Quarterly journal the Tkiend of India’ (Dec. 



1821). So Rammohun published his final Appeal in which he reminded the public what 
he wrote before : — 

‘1 decline entering into any discussions on the dogmas of Qiristianity andtonfine 
my attention to the task of laying before my fellow-creatures the words of Christ with a 
translation from the English into Sanskrit and the language of Bengal.” This memorable 
answer of a Hindu ? Unitarian (Vedantist) to Trinitarian Christians will ever shind, as 
much as a monument of Scholarship as of profound spiritual realization which the 
Christians of the future, we hope, will apfueciate. 

Rammohun spent the last fifteen years of his life largely in Calcutta (1815-1830) 
and in that cosmopolitan city, he being a life-long fighter for turth, he met friends as 
well as foes. He fought for the vindication of the rights of Indian women to live and 
they are the greatest beneficiaries of Rammohun’s struggle which they should 
commemorate in free India in a worthy manner. Rammohun fought for the freedom of 
speech and of the Press which should equally remember him. He ever championed the 
cause of freedom for enslaved nations and wrote to the British Parliament(1831-33) his 
searching and sympathetic notes on the humble peasants exploited by the landlords 
{Vide Part HI). But above all these local and occasional struggles, shine his philosophic 
calm and unshaking faith in One God and Unity of Mankind. In that faith alone rests the 
hope of human solidarity and world Peace. He hoped to serve that great cause of Unity 
by laying the foundations of the scientific and sympathetic study of Comparative 
Religion. He was the accredited modem PioneCT of that great discipline both in the East 
and the West Mastering the languages of the scriptures of Hinduism, Buddhism etc. of 
his own country. Rammohun made painstaking study of Arabic, Persian, Hindustani 
and Urdu to understand Islam in India and abroad so that the Muslims honoured him 
with the title of a Zabardust Maukm. 

His modernism nay his futuristic fights of idealism took him to study Greek and 
Latin and even the difficult Hebrew language so that he could compare and understand 
folly the Old Testament as well as foe New with their Commentaries and Lexicons 
which we find quoted all over his Christian tracts. So Rammohun was hailed as the 
"Grandfather” by that inspired interlocutor between the East and West, Keshub 
Chunder Sen who inspired western listeraes with his perorations on foe spirit of 
Oriental ChrisL 



From Europe Rammohun’s messages and works were lovingly taken over to 
America which he adored and Emerson dipped in to die pages of Rammohun’s works 
so as to develop a new school of transcendentalism in New England influencing master 
minds of America like Thoreau and Whitman. I htqw to bring out this global character 
of Rammohun s works in the concluding volume for which materials must be explored 
in the rich libraries especially of the British and American Unitarians in Europe and 
America. Meanwhile in presenting these new reprints of his English works we crave the 
indulgence of the readers for many defects in typography and other errors. May the 
spirits of Unity championed by Rammohun. inspire us to strength in the spiritual 
relations between the East and the West ! I 


Rammohun’s 186th Birthday 
22 May, 1958 


KALIDASNAG 

Editor 
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